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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  following  Translation,  whatever  may  be  its 
merits  or  defects,  has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  be- 
ing useful.  The  Translator,  in  common  with  many 
other  teachers,  often  found  the  want  of  a  copious 
Grammar  to  which  he  might  refer  advanced  stu- 
dents. The  Port-Royal  Latin  Grammar,  which 
is  generaUy  used  for  this  purpose,  though  in  many 
respects  excellent,  is  also  as  frequently  and  greatly 
defective,  particularly  in  the  arrangement  and  illus- 
tration of  the  Syntax.  From  the  Preface  to  Mat- 
thias's valuable  Greek  Grammar,  the  Translator 
became  acquainted  with  Scheller's  Latin  Grammar, 
as  the  model  by  which  the  former  was  executed. 
Upon  procuring  and  examining  it,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  it  was  calculated  to  remove  a  great 
deficiency,  and  therefore  induced  to  attempt  the 
translation. 
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IV  PKEFACE. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  many  alterations 
of  the  originalyto  accommodate  it  to  the  difference 
between  the  German  and  English  languages.  But 
these  are  not  the  only  changes.  The  Author's  style 
is  exceedingly  heavy  ;  and  from  a  strange  suppo- 
sition that  a  work  of  this  kind  could  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  beginners,  he  often  enters  into  super* 
fluous  and  tiresome  repetitions  :  as,  therefore,  this 
is  not  a  work  of  imagination  or  taste,  the  style  has 
been  freely  re- modelled,  and  all  those  parts  which 
seemed  useless  have  been  suppressed  ;  the  transla- 
tion, though  still  long,  has  been  thus  reduced  by 
as  many  as  a  hundred  pages.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Author's  Prefaces  have  been  omitted,  as  they 
merely  contain  remarks  upon   the   necessity  of 
clearly  explaining  the  principles  and  terms  of  Gram- 
mar, and  its  object  and  extent,  which  are  repeated 
in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  Index  has  also  been 
retrenched  of  all  those  particulars  which  could  as 
well  be  learnt  from  the  table  of  Contents. 

To  make  this  Grammar  as  complete  and  useful 
as  possible}  the  Translator  has  inserted  some  va- 
luable Lists  from  the  Port-Royal  Grammar  and 
Seyer  on  the  Latin  Verb  :  and  to  supply  some 
defects  in  the  remarks  on  Prosody,  he  has  added 
Bentley's  important  Inquiries  on  the  Metres  of 
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Terence  and  Horace.   For  these  additions  no  apo- 
logy can  be  necessary. 

But  be  is  also  responsible  for  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  remove 
some  defects  in  the  theory  of  grammar,  and  its 
peculiar  application  to  the  Latin  language.  He 
here  particularly  refers  to  the  remarks  on  pronun- 
ciation and  on  the  order  of  construing ;  and  to  an 
account  of  the  Verb,  which  he  believes  is  the  most 
complete  attempt,  hitherto  made,  to  define  the 
parts  of  the  verb,  and  explain  their  use,  and  the 
fullest  account  and  comparison  of  the  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  verb,  extant  in  any  similar 
work. 

He  is  sensible  that  he  has  here  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  novelty,  both  of  divisions  and 
terms;  but  conscious  that  his  reverence  for  re- 
ceived opinions  would  induce  him  to  retain  what- 
ever is  sanctioned  by  usage,  unless  manifestly 
wrong  and  capable  of  improvement,  he  feels  per- 
suaded that  candid  and  competent  judges  will 
think  this  part  of  his  labour  neither  rash  nor  un- 
important. 

To  execute   the  Translation,  and  conduct  it 
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through  the  press,  has  occupied  the  intervals  of  a 
laborious  profession  for  the  last  two  yeat-s  :  he  is 
aware  that  in  a  task  so  uninviting  and  tedious, 
many  errors  must  have  escaped  his  correction  ; 
he  trusts  that  they  will  not  be  found  material, 
and  he  confidently  leaves  them  to  the  candour  and 
indulgence  of  the  reader. 


Grammar  School,  Leeds, 
Nov.  15,  1824. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


§  1. 

Latin  Grammar  is^  an  introduction  to  the  Latin  lan- 
gu^e:  more  accurately,  an  introduction  to  such  an 
acquaintance  with  the  words,  that  occur  in  the  an- 
cient Roman  writers,  particularly  the  writers  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  golden  age,  which  are  princi- 
pally read ;  both  singly  with  regard  to  pronunciation, 
spelling,  division,  and  signification,  and  especially  in 
their  construction,  and  connexion,  that,  assisted  by  the 
knowledge  of  things  and  an  experienced  judgment, 
we  may  not  only  understand  these  writers  without 
difficulty,  feel  their  beauties,  faults,  and  peculiarities, 
and  mark,  what  the  Latin  language  has  in  common 
with  other  languages,  and  what  peculiar,  but  also  imi- 
tate them  closely,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

This  sort  of  knowledge  is  termed  grammatical : 
therefore  a  philologist  is  the  same  with  a  grammarian 
or  critic.  Introductions  of  this  kind  are  also  generally 
called  grammars :  and  since  they  are  mostly  scanty, 
imperfect,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  minutiae,  the  word 
grammar  has  acquired  a  contemptible  signification. 
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Grammar  is,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  same  as 
good  sense,  i.  e.  the  true  knowledge  of  the  language, 
which  a  man  uses. 

Note  1.)  Since  each  word  is  a  thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  no 
one  can  learn  to  understand  a  language  correctly,  unless  be  also 
learn  to  think.  Learning  of  languages  is  not  a  mere  exercise  of 
memory,  unless  it  is  made  so :  and  those  who  make  it  so,  attain 
j^o  great  proficiency.  In  explaining  the  ancients,  therefore,  re- 
gard must  always  be  paid  to  ideas,  and  expression. 

2.)  If  all  Latin  writers  thought,  and  expressed  their  thoughts 
in  the  same  way,  grammar  would  be  easy.  But  Cicero,  Livy, 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Horace,  &c.,  had  all  diflferent  modes  of  thought 
and  expression.  Cicero,  moreover,  expresses  the  same  thought 
differently  in  different  places,  &c. 

3.)  We  must  not  confound  the  knowledge  of  their  language, 
with  understanding  the  ancients.  It  is  not,  e.  g.  the  same  thing 
to  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  8cc.,  and  to  learn  Latin :  otherwise  it 
would  be  the  same  thing  to  read  these  authors  and  Corderius' 
colloquies :  in  the  same  way,  to  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c. 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  learn  English.  It  is  very  true,  that 
in  reading  those  authors,  we  acquire  Latin  expressions  and  con- 
structions, but  the  other  things,  which  may  be  learnt  from  them, 
are  still  more  important,  and  it  is  on  this  account,  that  they  are 
read.  We  might  otherwise  be  content  with  Corderius.  A 
teacher  therefore  errs,  who  in  Nepos,  Cicero,  &c.,  directs  the 
scholar's  attention,  only  to  words  and  phrases,  and  consequendy 
treats  these  like  inferior  works.  We  should  acquire  from  them, 
ideas,  history,  expression,  refinement,  politeness,  &c. 

4.)  Since  words  are  the  expression  of  thoughts,  tlie  Latin 
language  cannot  be  better  learnt,  than  from  tlie  explanation  of 
the  ancients,  when  it  is  properly  directed. 

5.)  A  grammar  can  propose  only  general  notions,  and  is 
therefore  always  imperfect.  We  must  not  imagine  that  we 
know  all,  even  if  we  have  the  whole  grammar  by  heart.  The 
grammar  only  affords  assistance :  the  rest  must  be  acquired  from 
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reading  the  ancients,  and  supplied  from  teachers :  especially 
since  many  writers,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  subject,  as  of  a 
passioD,  8cc.,  or  of  their  natural  temperament,  as  in  sport,  &c., 
have  particular  modes  of  ttunking  and  speaking,  which  cannot 
be  introduced  in  a  grammar,  to  which  they  scarcely  belong, 

6.)  The  grammars  of  a  living  and  a  dead  language  are  very 
difierent.  In  one  case,  I  can  acquire  the  usage  from  the  living  ; 
in  the  other,  I  am  confined  to  ancient  writings,  in  which  the  faults 
of  transcribers  are  numerous.  .  It  is  often  doubtful,  whether  a 
writer,  firom  whom  an  expression  is  produced,  really  used  it,  or 
the  transcriber  inserted  it.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  decide.  An  expression  is  often  produced  firom 
some  writer,  of  which  the  learned  maintain,  that  it  never  occurs 
in  that  writer,  nor  in  any  other. 

No  ancient  work,  therefore,  should  be  read  by  any  one,  with- 
out a  critical  edition  of  it,  formed  vnth  judgment:  otherwise  he 
is  in  danger  of  learning  errors :  this  applies  particularly  to  schools. 

§2. 

Grammar,  therefore,  is  occupied  with  two  priAci-' 
pal  subjects:  L  Separate  words:  11.  Their  construc- 
tion. 

L)  Separate  words: 

1.)  Their  pronunciation :  ^.)  Correct  spelling  or  Orthogra- 
phy:  3.)  Their  kind :,  4.)  Their  signification. 

II.)  The  construction  of  words : 

1.)  With  regard  to  their  government,  ».  e*  of  case,  gender, 
Quml^,  mode,  person,  tensQ:  2.)  Th^sir  order:  .3.)  The  pro- 
portiop  of  the  ipembers  of  a  8en;ience,  or  its  rhythm :  .4.)  The 
coDJimction  of  words :  $•)  Their  interchange.:.  6.)  Pleonasm 
or  redundancy  of  words :  7.)  Ellipsis,  or  deficiency  of  words : 
8«)  Quantity  of  vowels  and  syllables,  with  respect  to  verse. 
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§3. 

We  must  say  something  about  letters,  though  it  be 
commonly  learnt  in  English.    Lietters  are  of  two  kinds, 

I.)  Vocales,  scil.  literae:  vowel,  or  sounding  letters, 
because  they  alone  sound,  and  can  form  a  syllable  by 
themselves :  they  are  the  following :  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  with 
the  Greek  y  or  y :  or  in  large  characters.  A,  E,  I,  O, 
U,  Y.  Their  order  depends  on  the  opening  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  greatest  in  a,  and  successively  dimi- 
nishes in  e,  i,  &c. 

Note.  Two  vowels,  which  form  one  syUable,  are  termed 
a  diphthong,  that  is,  double  sounding,  as;  ae,  au,  eu,  oe,  ei: 
to  these  some  add  oi,  and  ui,  in  hoi,  and  hui. 

II.)  Consonantes,  scil.  literae :  consonants,  i.  e.  sound- 
ing with,  because  they  sound  only  with  vowels,  and 
cannot  form  a  syllable  by  themselves.  They  are,  b,  c, 
d,  f,  g,  h,  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s  (or  f ),  t,  v,  with  the 
double  consonants  x  and  z  ;  or  in  large  characters,  B, 
C,  D,  F,  G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X,  Z. 

Note  1.)  k  seldom  occurs,  and  in  but  few  words:  as  kalen- 
dse,  &c.,  where  calendse  is  often  written. 

2.)  ph,  which  we  pronounce  like  f,  comes  firom  the  Greek, 
and  is  only  used  in  Greek  words.  So  also  rh,  th,  are  from  the 
Greek,  and  are' found  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
as  rhombus,  thema.  Thus  ch  is  usual  only  in  Greek  words, 
except  in  a  few,  which  do  not  seem  of  Greek  origin,  as  inchoo, 
pulcher. 

3.)  n  and  z  are  not  distinct  consonants,  but  rather  abbrevia* 
tions.  X  stands  for  cs,  or  gs :  as  pax  for  pacs,  pix  for  pics, 
whence  the  genitives  pacis  and  picis.  But  lex,  rex,  are  for 
legs,  regs,  whence  the  gen.  legis,  regis,  z,  ».  e*  ts  or  ds,  is  from 
the  Greek,  and  occurs  only  in  Greek  and  foreign  words. 
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4.)  Some  consonants^  because  they  are  pronounced  chi^y 
by  the  lips,  as  h,  p,  m,  f,  are  called  labials  (labiales) :  others 
by  the  throaty  &c.  Four  are  called  liquids (liquidae)^  1,  m,n,Ti 
the  rest,  mutes  (mutsB).  It  is  thus  we  must  understand  the 
expression,  in  patres  there  is  a  mute  with  a  liquid ;  where  t 
and  r  are  meant. 

5.)  The  Ladns  have  no  w :  yet  modems  use  it,  with  pro- 
prie^,  in  English  and  foreign  names,  for  clearness,  as,  WalUier, 
&c. 

G.)  i,  when  it  is  pronounced  like  the  English  y,  is  by  some 
considered  as  a  consonant  and  written  accordingly,  as  iacio, 
jacto :  this  custom,  though  unnecessary,  is  not  censurable. 

7.)  Some  large  letters  (uncial  letters)  are  used  to  denote 
numbers:  as  I  signifies  1;  V,  5;  X,  10;  L,  50;  C,  100.  Some 
also  write  M  (for  do)  1000;  and  D  (for  lo)  500.  VI  signi- 
fies 6;  VII,  7;  VIII,  or  IIX,  8 ;  Villi  or  IX,  9,  8cc. 
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OF  SEPARATE  WORDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Of  the  correct  Pronunciation  of  Words. 

lUE  present  usual  pronunciation  of  words  is  known 
to  every  beginner.  It  is  not  probable,  that  the  an- 
cients pronounced  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Yet,  how 
they  pronounced  throughout,  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  is  a  difficult  consideration.  For  first,  it 
may  be  asked,  of  what  ancients  we  speak?  If  of  all  the 
ancients  in  every  period  and  place  ;  then  the  pronun- 
ciation would  naturally  be  very  different :  for  it  evi- 
dently must  have  altered  in  every  age,  particularly 
since  no  written  rules  were  in  existence.  If  of  all  the 
ancients  within  a  fixed  period,  e.  g.  from  Plautus  to 
Cicero  ;  even  here  we  cannot  suppose  a  fixed  pronun- 
ciation. If  finally  in  but  Cicero's  time  ;  even  then, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  Italy 
seems  to  have  been  different.  For  in  no  nation  are 
words  pronounced  in  the  same  way  by  all,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  England,  where  almost  all  the  counties  have  a 
different  pronunciation.  We  must  then  confine  our- 
selves to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  in  Cicero's  time. 
But  in  so  great  and  populous  a  city  as  Rome,  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  partly  remained  at  home,  but  partly 
went  into  Asia,  Greece,  Athens,  Rhodes,  Africa,  Spain, 
France,  &c.,  and  returned  after  many  years ;  of  which 
some  were  philologists  and  critics,  others  nothing  of 
the  kind,—- we  must  not  suppose  a  uniform  pronuncia- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  the  Romans  of  Cicero's 
time  have  not  fully  explained  their  pronunciation,  nor 
can  it  be  determined  from  their  writings  :  since  men 
often  write  and  speak  in  different  ways,  of  which  there 
are  numerous  examples  in  English.  Thus  the  ancients 
in  common  life  often  spoke  otherwise  than  they  wrote : 
e.  g.  they  said  perhaps,  dice,  face :  others  said  and 
wrote  die,  fac.  Yet  from  many  reasons,  we  may 
strongly  conclude,  that  their  pronunciation  was  very 
different  from  the  present,  in  consonants,  vowels,  di- 
phthongs, and  accents. 

A.  With  regard  to  consonants  : 

I.)  c  before  a,  o,  u,  we  pronounce  like  k;  before  e, 
i,  y,  like  s  :  we  therefore  read,  cano,  conor,  cum,  cera, 
cilicium,  Cyprus,  as  if  they  were  written  kano,  konor, 
kum,  sera,  silisium,  Syprus.  It  is  almost  certain,  that 
the  Romans  always  pronounced  c  like  k,  or  with  some 
affinity  to  the  English  g  in  the  words  god,  good.  That 
there  was  such  an  affinity  is  evident,  since  c  in  the 
Latin  alphabet  holds  the  same  place  as  7  in  the  Greek. 
The  proofs  are, 

1.)  That  the  Greek  writers,  when  they  wish  to  express  La- 
tiD  words  and  names,  in  which  ci  or  ce  occur,  use  x,  never  0-,  as 
Scipio,  Cicero,  Principia  (part  of  a  camp),  are  written  ^xi- 
itlmy  KiM^y  Uqifidifia.  This  is  a  proof  that  they  believed  or 
knew,  that  the  Romans  in  these  instances  pronounced  c  like  k. 
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«.)  Reciprocally  the  Romans  express  the  Greek  x  by  c,  e.g^ 
vfTH  oetusy  ^^^9  cera^  Ki^km  Cimon,  lUa  decern^  8lc.  They 
mast  tlien  have  beheved  that  their  c  expressed  the  Greek  x. 

We  cannot  suppose,  that  either  the  Latios  or  Greeks  adopt- 
ed this  mode  of  spelling  for  the  sake  of  analogy,  or  because 
they  had  not  letters  lo  express  the  tnie  sound ;  since  we  find 
many  instances  in  whicii  they  altered  the  spelling  of  foreign 
words  to  retain  the  pronunciation  *. 

5.)  Because  the  early  Romans  employed  c,  where  their  de- 
scendants made  use  of  g;  as  in  the  Duillian  Monument  we  find 
Cartacinienses,  macistratos,  for  Carthaginienses,  magistratus. 
That  neither  of  them  pronounced  ci  like  si  is  obvious,  or  gi 
would  not  have  been  substituted. 

4.)  Since  the  Romans  in  many  words  interchanged  ci,  and 
cu,  they  must  have  pronounced  c  in  the  same  manner,  in  both 
modes  of  spelling,  e.  g.  they  said  decimus,  decumus,  decim», 
decum»,  8cc.  It  would  be  unnatural  then  to  suppose,  that  they 
pronounced  desimus,  dekumus,  desimse,  dekumas.  How  much 
more  probable,  that  they  said  dekimus,  dekumus,  dekim»,  de- 
^umas:  as  in  maximus,  maxumus,  where  only  the  vowels  are 
changed :  of  which,  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  In  other  words,  c 
13  interchanged  with  g,  as  tricesimus,  trigesimus :  vicesimus, 
vigesimus :  from  triginta,  viginti.  Thus  from  centum  are  de- 
rived both  ducenti,  and  quingenti.  In  manuscripts  c  is  often 
confounded  with  g  and  ch,  as  macinse  for  machinie,  (Veget.  de 
re  veterin,  2.  46.)  amurga  for  amurca,  &c.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  c,  ch,  and  g  were  pronounced  in  the  same  manner. 

*  Though  the  Translator  has  endeavoured  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  ori- 
Siaalythe  difference  between  the  two  languages  (German  and  English)  has 
compelled  him  both  here  and  in  other  places  to  some  necessary  alterar 
tions.  He  takes  the  present  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  author  about  the  uniformity  of  pronunciation  in  c,  g,  &c.,  when 
followed  by  any  vowel,  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  all  the  an- 
cient critics  and  grammarians,  who,  though  treating  expressly  of  pronim- 
ciatk>n,  never  indicate  any  variety. — Note  by  Tramlaicr, 
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So  Serv.  Virg.  Geor.  1.  94.  it  is  remarked,  that  they  wrote 
amurca  and  pronounced  amuiga,  as  Caius  Gaius,  Cneius 
Gneius.  The  same  varieties  of  spelling  with  a  uniform  pro- 
nunciation are  not  uncommon  in  modem  languages.  Ce,  ci, 
were  also  confounded  with  que,  qui,  as  in  manuscripts  we  find 
coqui,  coci :  squilla,  scilla :  what  Pliny  writes  collicias,  Colu- 
mella writes  colliquias. .  This  naturally  indicates  a  similar  pro- 
nunciation, viz.  koki,  skilla,  coUikias ;  since  qu  commonly  stands 
for  k.  Ce,  ci,  could  not  therefore  have  been  pronounced  as  se,  si. 

6.)  Derivation  evidently  proves  it.  If  decem  had  been  pro- 
nounced desem,  it  is  not  clear,  how  decumus,  decuria,  &c« 
could  be  derived  from  it :  but  they  readily  come  from  dekem. 
From  doceo,  come  docui,  docere,  doctum :  if  we  pronounce 
doseo,  dokui,  dosere,  doktum,  this  must  be  far  more  difficult 
and  inconceivable  to  a  beginner,  than  dokeo,  dokui,  dokere, 
doktum.  From  capio  we  have  cepi,  captum,  accipio,  &c. :  if 
we  pronounce  kapio,  sepi,  kaptum,  acsipio^  it  is  harsher  and 
more  unnatural  than  kapio,  kepi,  kaptum,  akkipio.  In  parous, 
parca,  parcum,  gen,  parci,  parcae,  parci,  how  anomalous  is  the 
pronunciation,  parkus,  parka,  parkum,  parsi,  parss,  paxsi !  Sic. 

7.)  It  is  evident  finally  in  contractions,  when^  as  in  many 
English  words,  a  vowel  (and  sometimes  more)  is  omitted  in 
rapid  pronunciation  :  as  doctum,  lectum,  for  docitum,  legitum. 
If  we  pronounce  doseo,  dokui,  dositum,  it  is  plain  that  dositum 
could  not  be  contracted  into  doctum,  which  is  formed  from  do- 
kitum  by  the  omission  of  i :  as  lectum  from  legitum.  Pax,  pix 
come  from  pacis,  picis :  they  cannot  be  formed  from  pasis,  pisis, 
but  fix>m  pakis,  pikis :  whence  pacs,  pics,  and  abridged  into  pax, 
pix.  It  is  probable  that  this  erroneous  pronunciation  was  in- 
troduced into  the  modem  languages,  fix>m  the  interchange  in 
the  old  Teutonic  dialects,  where  we  find  that  k,  ch,  and  c  or  s, 
are  interchanged,  as  in  kirk  church,  kiste  chest,  keller  cellar,  (or 
sellar),  &c. 

II.)  On  is  pronounced  by  many  foreigners  like  ngn, 
as  magnus,  ignis,  signum,  tignum,  &c.  like  mangnus. 
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singnum,  &c.  But  the  Romans  seem  to  have  pro- 
nounced it  as  the  English.  For  1.)  if  they  had  read 
ngn,  they  would  have  prefixed  n,  as  in  anguis,  congius^ 
&c.  2.)  Derivation  proves  it,  as  from  signum,  tignum, 
we  have  sigillum,  tigillum,  not  singillum,  tingillum, 
&€•  3.)  It  is  proved  from  the  Greek  words  which  cor- 
respond to  the  Latin  :  e.  g.  the  Latin  signum  appears 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  hixet,  hizwfia.  The  in- 
sertion of  n  probably  comes  from  the  old  Franconian 
or  Frankish. 

IIL)  H,  when  in  the  middle  of  an  uncompounded 
word,  that  is,  between  two  vowels,  was  probably  not 
pronounced  :  and  to  this  pertains  the  old  rule,  that  h 
is  no  letter.  For  it  is  pronounced  in  the  beginning  of 
words,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween hara  and  ara,  hauris  and  auris,  habena  and 
avena.  But  in  the  middle  of  words  it  was  not  di- 
stinguishable ;  thus  mihi,  nihil,  sounded  like  mii,  niiL 
On  this  account,  in  mihi,  nihil,  or  mii,  niil,  (since  two 
vowels  c6me  together,)  the  first  syllable  is  short,  or 
hardly  distinguished :  whence  in  rapid  pronunciation 
they  become  mi,  nil,  with  i  long.  Ahenum  and  aenum 
are  therefore  the  same  word.  But  in  compound  words, 
as  adhibeo^  cohibeo,  &ci,  h  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced, though  perhaps  but  slightly.  The  inquiry, 
however,  about  the  import  of  h,  where  it  was  not  pro- 
nounced ;  whether  it  was  used  merely  to  divide  the 
syllable,  or  whether  the  ancients  never  used  h  be- 
tween two  vowels,  and  it  is  a  modem  invention,  be- 
longs not  to  this  place. 

Iin.)  J,  which. is  sometimes  termed  Jod,  is  1.)  pro- 
perly the  vowel  i  with  a  rapid  pronunciation,  as  jacio 
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for  i-a-cio,  Pompejus  for  Pompe-i-us.  In  a  rapid  pro* 
nunciatioQ,  however,  i  has  the  sound  of  the  English 
y,  which  is  the  trae  sound  of  the  Latin  j  :  thus  in- 
tensio  like  intensyo,  ambio,  ambyo.  If  Pompeius  were 
not  properly  a  quadrisyllable,  its  vocative  could  not 
be  Porapei ;  for  it  is  instead  of  Pompeie,  (a  quadri- 
syllable,) from  which  Pompei  (not  Pompej)  must  na- 
turally come,  if  we  cut  off  the  last  vowel.  Thus  ajo 
(dissyllable)  for  aio  (trisyllable) :  therefore,  we  have  ais, 
ait,  aiunt,  &c.  as  from  capio,  capis,  audio,  audisw 
2.)  At  times  it  is  used  for  double  i,  unless  it  be  rather 
said  that  one  i  weus  cut  off  in  the  pronunciation  ;  thus 
eius  for  eiius,  as  alius  for  aliius. 

V.)  Of  m  it  is  observable,  that  the  final  syllables 
am,  em,  &c.  were  elided  in  verse,  that  is,  omitted  in 
reading.  This  excites  a  suspicion,  that  they  were  cut 
off  in  common  discourse  :  for  poets  use  words  like 
other  people,  and  the  so  termed  Ucentia  paetica^  as 
well  as  elegance,  is  commonly  the  invention  and  cover- 
ing of  ignorance  :  at  least  the  final  m  must  have  been 
scarcely  heard,  being  pronounced  with  compressed 
lips,  perhaps  as  the  French  720m. 

VI.)  Q  is  the  same  with  k  or  c,  and  qu  generally 
stands  for  q,  and  is  not  pronounced  like  kw  :  as  aqua^ 
aca ;  coqui,  coki ;  whence  their  interchange.  Neque 
was  pronounced  neke  or  nece,  and  contracted  into 
nee,  as  die,  due,  &c. :  nee  and  neque  are  therefore  the 
same  word.  Quum  was  pronounced  like  cum:  there 
is  then  no  distinction  between  them.  Yet  in  some 
words  u  seems  to  have  been  perceptible,  as  quatio  like 
cuatio :  thence  concutio,  discutio,  &c. :  so  quis,  quid 
were  probably  pronounced  cuis,  cuid,  whence  the  gen. 
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cuius,  cui,  &c.  Thence  also,  cur  comes  from  quare  or 
cuare  by  contraction.  Originally  qu  seems  to  have 
been  pronounced  like  ku,  as  in  quatio;  and  hence  u 
may  have  been  inserted,  where  it  was  not  pronounced, 
as  in  neque,  aqua,  &c.  Many  perhaps  imagined,  as 
with  us,  that  q  could  not  be  used  without  u.  Hence 
moreover  it  is  evident,  how  eculeus  came  from  equus. 

VII.)  S  is  considered  by  some  grammarians,  as  not 
a  letter,  but  vl  hissing.  Since  however  it  helps  to  make 
a  syllable,  it  is  certainly  a  letter,  though  its  sound  at 
the  end  of  a  word  may  have  been  weak  :  whence  in 
the  verses  of  Ennius  and  Terence  it  is  often  cut  off. 
Hence  also  may  have  arisen  the  confusion,  which  the 
ancients  made  between  arbos,  honos ;  arbor,  honor  : 
unless  arbos,  honos  be  for  arbors,  honors :  since  the 
genitive  and  nominative  of  the  third  declension  ori- 
ginally ended  in  s. 

VIII.)  Ti  before  a  vowel  amongst  us  is  pronounced 
like  shi,  as  artium,  arshium ;  except  a)  when  s  pre- 
cedes, as  tristior:  b)  when  er  follows,  as  mittier:  c)  in 
Greek  names,  as  Miltiades :  d)  at  the  beginning,  as 
tiaras  :  but  the  Romans  in  all  probability  always  pro- 
nounced it,  as  if  it  were  followed  by  a  consonant :  so 
that  it  had  the  same  sound  in  artium  and  artibus. 

1.)  It  is  unlikely,  that  they  used  t,  and  pronounced  it  like  sh, 
a  sound  which  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  their  language. 

£.)  It  is  improbable,  that  in  the  declension  or  conjugation  of 
the  same  word  they  pronounced  the  same  letter  differently,  as  in 
artes,  artium,  artibus :  ineptio,  ineptis,  ineptit. 

S.)  In  the  derivation  of  words,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
same  sound  was  assigned  to  the  same  letter :  and  t  had  the  same 
force  in  ineptior  as  in  ineptus ;  in  oraUo  as  in  oratum. 
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4.)  Th^  Greeks,  when  they  express  a  Roman  word  in  which 
ti  precedes  a  vowel,  always  retain  the  same  letters :  as  Titius 
Thios :  so  KcouvTcivrios,  Mayvhrnos,  Zos.  2.  5S.  Utfrvwowrrlw 
^eSv,  Pessinuntiam  Deam,  Herodian.  1.  11.  We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  the  Roman  ti  had  the  same  sound  as  the  Greek 
ri  before  a  vowel. 

S.)  It  is  somewhat  remai'kable,  that  the  English,  who  gene, 
rally  pronounce  ti  before  a  vowel  as  in  their  own  language,  are 
not  constant  in  this  usage,  which  implies  some  mistrust  of  its 
propriety :  some  instances  of  this  kind  have  been  given  above. 

It  is  probable  that  all  tliese  deviations  from  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Latin  language,  have  arisen  from  the  Prankish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language,  in  which  the  hissing  sound  of 
the  consonants  predominates,  as  in  the  modem  Prench  in  the 
sounds  ch,j,  g,  c. 

Vlin.)  V  is  pronounced  by  us  like  the  English  v. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  ancients  pronounced  it 
like  the  German  w,  which  constitutes  an  intermediate 
sound  between  our  v  and  w.     This  appears, 

1.)  from  the  words  which  are  common  to  the  Latin,  English, 
and  even  the  Greek  languages,  as  vinum  wine,  vallum  wall, 
volo  velle  will,  ventus  wind,  verruca  wart,  vespa  wasp,  vesper 
west,  versus  wards  as  in  forwards,  towards.  Sec.  vidua  widow, 
vicus  wich,  as  in  Dulwich,  Greenwich,  Sic.  These  examples 
show  that  there  was  a  relation  between  the  Latin  v  and  the  early 
English  w.  The  Greek  j3«Sco  vado,  jS/orof  vita,  &c.,  serve  to 
prove  that  the  Latin  v  was  related  to  the  Greek  J3,  which  had  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  our  w  than  to  v. 

£.)  in  the  best  inscriptions  and  manuscripts,  b  and  v  are  often 
confused :  as  Baleria  Valeria,  dubius  duvius,  bibenti  viventi. 
These  cannot  be  explained  but  on  the  supposition  of  a  like  pro-^ 
nunciation. 

X.)  X  should  be  pronounced  like  cs,  or  gs,  accord- 
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ingly  as  it  comes  from  c  or  g:  as  lex  like  legs,  dux 
like  dues :  this  would  facilitate  the  derivation  for  be- 
ginners :  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ancients,  especially 
the  more  accurate,  made  such  a  distinction  in  these 
words:  the  character  is  of  later  origin. 

B,  With  regard  to  vowels.  Their  order  a,  e,  i,  o, 
u,  as  is  well  known,  is  grounded  upon  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  mouth  is  most  open  in  a,  less  in  e,  still 
less  in  i,  and  so  on.  a,  therefore,  is  the  clearest  and 
most  distinct,  u  the  most  obscure.  From  the  same  cir- 
cumstance we  may  account  for  their  confusion  in  every 
language :  since  all  do  not  pronounce  a  vowel  with  the 
same  opening  of  the  mouth*. 

1.)  a  may  have  been  variously  pronounced  by  the  Romans, 
as  a)  like  e :  whence  fado  feci,  ago  egi,  are  not  so  strange, 
b)  like  o :  hence  olesco,  abolesco,  adolesco  from  alesco,  or  aio. 
Such  changes  would  be  most  frequent  amongst  the  common 
people,  who  did  not  acquire  the  correct  sound  from  books.  Yet 
we  must  observe  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  common  people, 
that  is  of  the  majority,  will  always  indicate  that  of  a  nation. 

2.)  e  was  often  pronounced  a)  like  i,  particularly  in  rapid 
discourse,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  disdnguish  them :  as,  ademo, 
exemo,  college,  like  adimo,  eximo,  coUigo.  Afterwards  they 
wrote  these  words  as  they  pronounced  them,  till  at  length  from 
usage,  and  want  of  a  grammar,  this  spelling  obtained  the  force 
of  a  rule,  b)  like  o :  whence  vertex  and  vortex,  c)  sometimes, 
perhaps,  like  u ;  since  for  faciendum  we  find  faciundum ;  so 
iuri  dicundo,  &c. 

*  In  what  follows  the  reader  should  observe,  that  the  author  had  in 
view  die  foreign,  t.  e.  most  probably  the  ancient  mode  of  pronounciDg  th^ 
vowels,  viz.  a  as  in  father,  e  as  in  fen,  i  as  in  ftu,  o  as  in  note  but  not 
leogthened,  u  as  in  bull :  the  long  vowels  were  tb^  same  sounds  pro* 
tracted,  and  the  diphthongs  had  the  combined  sound  of  the  two  vowels, 
either  the  first  or  second  predominating.— ^^o^e  by  Translaiitr. 
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3.)  i  was  often  pronounced  a)  like  e,  particularly  iu  rapid 
discourse  and  before  r,  in  which  position  it  is  hard  to  pronounce 
i :  thus  Monim.  Duill.  navebos  for  navibus:  Menerva  for  Mi- 
nerva^ vid.  Quint.  1.4.  b)  like  ei^  as  sociis  pronounced  like 
socieisy  as  it  is  often  written :  as  in  Monim.  Duill. :  thus  also 
sibei  for  sibi.  c)  perhaps  like  o^  as  in  oUi  for  illi.  d)  we  have 
remarked  above,  when  speaking  of  consonants,  that  i  before  a 
vowel  was  bften  pronounced  like  y,  and  is  written  as  j. 

4.)  o  may  often  have  sounded  like  u ;  as  fruns  for  frons,  vult 
for  volt  from  volo :  so  vulnus  volnus,  servus  servos,  servum  ser* 
vom,  and  in  many  other  cases. 

5.)  u  was  often  pronounced  a)  like  o,  particularly  in  quick 
discourse,  and  was  therefore  so  written;  as  navebos,  Monim. 
Duill.  for  navibus.  b)  like  y,  or  the  Greek  w,  whence  the  Ro- 
mans formed  Sulla  from  the  Greek  Syllas.  c)  often  like  w,  in 
rapid  pronunciation,  and  when  following  a  consonant,  particu- 
larly d,  t,  g,  c  or  q,  s  :  as  duo,  dus,  pronounced  dwo,  dwae, 
whence  the  English  two :  duellum  pronounced  dwellum,  dbel- 
lum,  whence,  through  the  rejection  of  d,  bellum  was  derived. 
Vidua  was  pronounced  widwa,  whence  our  widow  :  thus  ardua, 
ardwa,  san-gu-is  (trisyllable)  rapidly  sangwis ;  anguis,  angwis ; 
lingua,  lingwa ;  cui,  cwi ;  cuis,  cwis  (whence  they  wrote  qui, 
quis).  Hence  it  happens  that  the  dative  cui  is  a  monosyl- 
lable in  verse.  Thus  cuatio  or  quaUo,  qwatio :  cuare  (whence 
cur),  quare,  qware :  suavis,  swavis.— It  is  most  probable  that 
the  more  polished  ancients  wrote  and  pronounced  these  words 
as  they  are  spelt,  as  du-eUum,  vid.u-a,  an-gu-is,  till  they  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  general  usage,  to  avoid  singularity :  they 
still  however  retained  the  correct  spelling,  except  in  1)ellum,  the 
derivation  of  which  word  from  duellum  was  gradually  lost  sight 
of.  Hence  it  is  manifest  how  denuo,  pronounced  den  wo,  is  de. 
rived  from  de  novo.  It  is  also  evident  that  those  are  deceived 
who  spell  aqua  aqva,  and  pretend  that  the  first  syllable  should 
be  long  by  position :  whereas  aqua  is  from  aqa,  or  aca,  the 
vowel  u  being  inserted. 

C.    With  regard  to  diphthongs,   viz.  two  vowels 
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which  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  and  therefore 
rapidly ;  though  this,  accurately  speaking,  is  difficult 
or  perhaps  impossible.  Their  most  correct  pronuncia- 
tion is  when  we  hear  both  vowels,  and  the  first  as  the 
principal.  The  ancients,  particularly  the  accurate 
speakers,  attended  to  this  more  than  we  do  :  with  us 
ae  and  oe  are  generally  pronounced  like  simple  e,  and 
are  contracted  into  one  character,  as  ae,  ce  :  thus  also 
the  other  diphthongs  seldom  express  the  sound  of 
their  component  letters. 

1.)  The  aDcients,  therefore,  pronounced  os,  like  a  and  e,  so 
that  a  was  clearly  heard,  e  more  faintly :  the  sound  of  »  in 
mense  was  nearly  like  the  sound  of  ai  in  main,  or  as  w.e  pro- 
pounce  m  in  fMtkrou  :  traces  of  this  pronunciation  are  preserved 
in  Keysar,  the  old  mode  of  writing  and  sounding  Caesar,  Hence 
it  happens,  a)  that  ae  is  sometimes  interchanged  with  ai,  as 
aire  muttati  for  aere,  so  aulai  for  aulas ;  which  confusion  could 
not  have  happened,  if  ae  had  been  pronounced  like  bare  e,  but 
was  easy  when  ae  had  the  sound  which  the  Latins  assigned 
to  it :  b)  In  the  same  way  quapropter  and  antehac  come  from 
quepropter  (for  propter  quae)  and  antehaec,  where  e  was  pro- 
nounced so  funtly  that  it  could  scarcely  be  discerned,  whence  it 
was  afterwards  totally  omitted. 

2.)  ei  was  pronounced  like  e  and  i :  both  vowels  were  distin- 
guished, but  particularly  the  first :  like  the  sound  of  ey  in  they. 
Orphei  was  therefore  pronounced  like  Orphee  (English  Orphey), 
«ocieis  like  sociees,  monteis  like  montees,  interchanged  with 
montes;  and  thus  in  other  words  of  the  third  jdeclension.  Hence 
quis^  and  queis,  since  the  latter  had  the  sound  of  quees,  and 
i  and  e  were  easily  confounded. 

3.)  eu  had  the  sound  of  e  and  u,  of  which  the  former  was 
principally  heard,  the  latter  scarcely  at  all :  heus  therefore  had 
nearly  the  sound  of  the  English  word  has. 

4.)  ce  should  be  pronounced  like  o  and  e,  the  o  being  prin- 
VOL.  I.  c 
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cipally  heard,  and  e  slightly ;  like  the  English  oi  in  boil,  toil. 
Since  however,  as  was  before  observed,  o  and  u  are  sometimes 
confounded,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  same  confusion  should 
occur  with  oe  and  u  ;  particularly  as  in  these  diphthongs  e  was 
almost  overlooked :  thus  the  ancients  wrote  Pceni  and  Puni, 
coerator  and  curator,  moeri  and  muri. 

5.)  In  au  the  sound  of  both  vowels  should  have  been  distin- 
guishable. But  as  it  was  difficult  at  once  to  form  the  mouth 
to  the  greatest  and  least  opening,  the  diphthong  approached  in 
sound  to  the  letter  o :  hence  Clodius,  oUa,  for  Claudius,  aula  ; 
suffi)co  from  faux*  The  exact  sound  seems  to  be  the  same 
which  ou  has  in  hour,  sour,  8cc. 

D:  With  respect  to  accent  and  quantity,  we  may 
make  the  following  observations.  The  English  in  pro- 
nouncing Latin,  generally  follow  the  usage  of  their  own 
language :  i.  e.  they  pronounce,  as  a  word  similarly 
spelt  would  be  pronounced  in  English,  a)  In  dissyl- 
lables the  accent  is  always  laid  upon  the  penultima. 
b)  In  polysyllables  the  penultima  is  accented  if  the 
syllable  be  long,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  accent  is 
laid  upon  the  antepenultima.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  this  custom  produces  a  pronunciation  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  Latin.  With  them,  the  accent  and 
quantity  were  regulated  on  distinct  principles,  and  the 
accent  might  fall  on  a  short  vowel  without  affecting  its 
quantity :  with  us,  accent  and  quantity  are  in  many  in- 
stances confounded.  With  them,  the  sound  of  the  long 
and  short  vowels,  though  elementarily  the  same,  were 
always  distinguished  in  length :  with  us,  there  is  either 
no  distinction,  or  it  is  made  by  substituting  quite  a  dif- 
ferent elementary  sound.  Thus  according  to  the  En- 
glish pronunciation  there  is  no  diflference  betwen  m5- 
rari  to  delay,  and  morari  to  be  foolish  :  but  that  the 
Latins  made  a  difference  is  clear  from  Suet.  Ner,  33  ; 
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where  he  relates  that  Nero,  speaking  of  his  predecessor 
Claudius,  satirically  said,  morari  eum  inter  homines 
desiisse,  producta  prima  syllaba.  These  Words  there- 
fore must  have  been  distinguished  in  common  dis- 
course, or  the  sarcasm  would  have  been  unobserved. 

1.)  Short  vowels  (which  will  be  considered  in  the  Prosody) 
in  die  common  discourse  of  the  Romans  were  pronounced  ra- 
pidly :  this  is  true  at  least  of  the  more  accurate,  though  the  un- 
educated, as  amongst  ourselves,  might  pronounce  many  words 
impit^ieriy.  We,  on  the  contrary,  make  little  or  no  difierence 
between  the  long  and  short  vowels,  which  we  pronounce  alike 
in  bSnis  and  ponis.  From  this  rapid  pronunciation  it  happened 

a)  that  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  was  omitted  in  writ* 
ing,  because  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  speaking ;  as  iili  for 
filie,  Virgili  for  Virgilie ;  die,  due,  fac,  fer — for  dice,  duce,  &c. 

b)  that  in  writing,  some  vowels  were  confounded :  as  Monim. 
Duill.  cepet,  ezemet,  for  cepit,  exemit :  thus  also  decimus  de- 
cumus,  maximus  maxumus,  c^timus  optumus,  portibus  portu- 
bus,  genetrix  genitrix,  &c.  c)  that  these  vowels  in  jthe  middle 
of  words  were  often  omitted ;  a»  valde  for  valide^  doctum  for 
dodtum,  tectum  legtum  for  legitum,  scriptum  scribtum  for  su- 
bitum, nauta  for  navita.  In  the  same  way  vinctum,  fletum,  haus- 
turn,  sepultum,  amarim,  nosti,  norim,  noram,  nosse,  arose  from 
the  rapid  pronunciation  of  vineitum,  flevitum,  hausitum,  sepe- 
litum,  araaverim,  novisti,  noverim,  noveram,  novisse. 

Hence  it  appears  why  in  versification  the  term  corripere, 
which  properly  means  to  seize  or  snatch  together,  is  applied  to 
the  pronunciation  of  a  short  syllable ;  because  it  was  suddenly 
seited,  and  hardly  touched,  but  swallowed  by  the  next  syllable. 

£•)  Amongst  the  Romans,  at  least  those  who  spoke  aecu- 
ratriy,  not  only  in  poetry  but  in  common  discourse,  a  long 
vowel  was  distinguished  in  pronunciation ;  that  is,  was  pro- 
tracted, or,  more  properly,  doubled,  and  hence  at  first  was 
doubled  in  writing :  thus  ponis  was  pronounced  poonis ;  mensa, 
in  the  abl.  mensaa ;  amabatis,  amaabaatis  :  and  in  many  cases 
this  writing  was  retained.    See  Quintil.  1.  4.     Hence  the  pro- 
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sodiacal  word  producere,  to  prolong,  denotes  not  an  imaginary, 
but  a  real  and  evident  prolongation.  Thus  the  Greek  omega  is 
no  more  than  a  double  omicron,  as  appears  from  the  form  of 
the  letters  o,  co.  In  later  dmes,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  the  long 
vowel  was  distinguished  from  the  short,  by  what  Quintil.  1.  4. 
terms  an  apex,  i.  e.  either  an  oblique  line  or  inverted  v,  placed 
over  it;  as  p5no,  mensa* 

The  foregoing  observations  are  of  considerable  use 
in  the  examination  of  various  points,  as  in  Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology,  &c.  It  is  hence  especially  evident, 
that  the  ancients  did  not  learn,  as  we  do,  the  quantity 
of  syllables  by  particular  rules,  but  by  common  pro- 
nunciation, as  in  English  we  acquire  by  practice  the 
correct  pronunciation  and  accent  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, must  learn  the  quantity  of  Latin  syllables  by 
rule.  It  might  be  prope;r  therefore  in  this  place  to 
treat  of  Prosody :  but  as  it  is  commonly  connected 
with  versification,  and  in  grammars  considered  at  the 
conclusion,  we  shall  at  present  omit  it.  In  treating 
of  the  third  declension,  however,  we  shall  notice  the 
quantity  of  the  last  syllable  but  one.  We  may  finally 
observe,  that  it  is  evident  from  the  Latin  poets,  that 
all  the  Romans  did  not  pronounce  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  that  many  syllables  were  pronounced  as  long  by 
some,  and  as  short  by  others,  and  that  the  so  named 
licentia  poetica  need  not  be  admitted.  In  the  same 
way  amongst  ourselves,  the  accent  in  many  words  is 
varied  by  diflferent  speakers  *. 

*  In  the  whole  of  this  chapter  many  alterations,  omissions  and  substi- 
tutions have  been  necessary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  difference  of  languages. — 
Note  by  Translator, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Proper  Spelling  {Orthography)  of  Words. 

Words  would  be  written  correctly,  if  no  letter  were 
improperly  substituted  for  another,  as  c,  t,  i,  ae,  for 
t,  c,  y,  e,  oB.  If  we  had  the  autographs  of  the  ancients, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Virgil,  &c.,  and  these  had  all  the  same 
way  of  spelling,  or  had  even  all  spelt  correctly  *,  no- 
thing would  be  more  easy  than  to  write  properly. 
Since,  however,  we  have  received  them  through  a  long 
series  of  transcribers,  who  often  did  not  understand  the 
language,  and  wrote  words  partly  by  sight  and  sound 
and  partly  by  guess,  and  made  innumerable  errors : 
since  also  even  the  ancients  were  not  unanimous  in 
their  pronunciation  and  spelling ;  as  for  instance,  in 
Quintilian's  time,  by  his  own  testimony,  some  wrote 
set,  Alexanter,  &c. :  since,  as  happens  with  respect  to 
our  own  language,  not  all  the  Roman  writers  had  a 
critical  knowledge  of  their  language,  but  wrote  accord- 
ing to  their  pronunciation  and  judgment,  or  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  without  any  certain  reason :  since  also 
the  inscriptions  on  monuments  and  coins  were  not  al- 
ways certainly  composed  by  critics  in  the  language, 
and  grammarians  even  a  few  centuries  after  Cicero 

*  Hus  will  appear  strange  to  the  inexperieaced,  who  remember,  that 
tbey  can  learn  the  orthography  of  their  own  language  in  a  short  time 
under  any  writing-master :  but  they  consider  that  they  know  orthography, 
if  they  can  write  like  the  greater  number.  None,  however,  but  a  critic 
can  know,  whether  or  no  he  writes  orthographically,  i.  e.  correctly ;  nor 
even  he  at  all  times. 
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are  divided  in  the  spelling  of  many  words  : — there  is 
no  surer  ground  on  which  we  can  depend,  than  ety- 
mology :  as  from  audacis,  audacia  not  audatia ;  from 
sapientis,  sapientia  not  sapiencia. 

But  in  many  words  this  is  unknown,  as  in  gleba 
or  glaeba.  In  many  it  is  doubtful,  as  in  obsccenus. 
The  settling,  therefore,  the  orthography  of  many  words 
is  a  very  critical  point.  As  far  as  possible,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  derivation :  where  this  fails,  we  must 
spell  words,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  according  to 
manuscripts  and  inscriptions.  We  may,  however,  re- 
mark, that  y,  ch,  th,  ph,  are  Greek  letters,  and  should 
only  occur  in  Greek  words ;  except  perhaps  in  inchoo 
and  pulcher,  which  cannot  readily  be  derived  from  the 
Greek.  Rh  also  is  only  usual  in  Greek  words;  but 
Rhodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Rhsetia,  which  are  not  from 
the  Greek,  should  be  written  without  h :  the  contrary 
is  retained  from  custom.  The  Greek  a/,  w,  si,  are  ex- 
pressed by  SB,  oB,  and  e  or  i. 

I.)  The  following  words,  unquestionably,  are  cor- 
rectly spelt. 

Adfero,  adtuli,  adiatum;  adcipio,  adgredior,  adsideo,  adsi- 
duus,  adtraho ;  not  afibro,  attuli,  allatum ;  accipio,  aggredior, 
assideo,  assiduus,  attraho :  so  also  in  all  words  compounded  with 
ad*  For  there  is  no  saUsfactory  reason  why  d  should  be  changed 
into  the  following  letter, — since  it  is  contrary  to  the  derivation ; 
in  no  case  established,  that  the  ancientfi  so  wrote;  and  makes 
the  discovery  of  the  derivation  difficult  for  beginners.  The  lat- 
ter mode  of  spelling  some  consider  euphonious,  i.  e.  harmonious : 
but  this  is  a  vain  imagination.  Every  thing  sounds  well,  which 
is  correct,  and  to  which  the  ear  is  accustomed.  We  ^nrite  ad. 
miror,  ad  fontem,  ad  litus ;  not  ammiror,  &c.  and  yet  the  sound 
is  unobjectionable.    The  same  applies  to  all  the  prepositioosy 
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COD,  ID,  sub,  per,  &c.  in  which,  properly,  no  letter  should  be 
idtered.    It  is  however  difficult  to  withstand  general  usage. 

Adolescens  not  adulescens:  since  it  is  a  participle  from 
olesco,  and  properly  means  a  shoot  or  ofispring, 

Absporto  not  asporto  :  since  it  comes  from  abs  and  porto. 

Ancora  not  anchora :  it  comes  from  the  Greek  x. 

Arctus,  a,  um,  not  artus :  from  arceo,  arcitus. 

Assimilo  or  adsimilo,  not  assimulo ;  so  similo  mot  simulo, 
as  they  come  from  similis ;  so  disiimilo,  8cc.  Yet  the  other  way 
of  speUingis  more  common. 

Audacia  not  audatia ;  from  audaz  audacis :  and  so  in  all 
similar  instances,  as  ferocia,  8cc* 

Balineum  is  more  correct  than  balneum.  All  contractions  are 
of  later  origin,  and  arise  from  a  quick  pronunciation. 

Benevolus  benevolo,  not  benivolus  benivole ;  from  bene.  So 
also  malevolus,  &c. 

Bacchus  not  Bachus  :  from  the  Greek. 

Bosporus  not  Bosphorus :  it  comes  from  the  Greek  B•<nropo^ 

Ceteri  not  cseteri  or  coeteri  :  it  comes  from  the  Greek  Irspai, 
the  aspirate  being  changed  into  c,  as  in  comu  horn. 

Conligo  or  conlego  is  more  correct  than  colligo ;  so  conmeo, 
not  commeo.  Why  should  n  be  changed  into  m,  and  the  on- 
gin  of  the  word  be  made  obscure  ?  Coago  also  is  more  correct 
than  cogo,  but  the  latter  usage  prevails :  thus  in  Greek  it  would 
be  preferable  to  write  avvXiyfo  IvXf  keo,  and  not  cruXXeyeo  iXXthat. 

Deliciss  not  deliUae;  so  delicatus,  from  delicio* 
Emtus  not  emptus,  from  emo. 

Ezspectare  not  expectare,  from  ex  and  spectare ;  s  should 
Dot  be  omitted :  so  exsto,  exsisto,  exstr  uo,  exsequor,  exsequiae,  8ic. 

Genitrix  not  genetriz,  from  gigno  genitus ;  whence  comes 
genitor. 

Iddrco  not  iccirco,  from  id  and  circo. 
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Idemtidem  not  identidem,  from  idem :  thus  eumdem^  eam« 
dem,  eorumdem,  earumdem,  are  better  than  eundem,  eandem, 
&c*  It  18  easier  to  pronounce  the  latter,  but  this  is  no  argument 
for  a  change  in  the  spelling. 

Inclytus  not  inclitus  or  inclutus,  from  xXu0^  iLhrr6$ :  inclu- 
tus  however  is  tolerable,  as  Sulla  for  Sylla.  When  inclutus 
was  fonned  from  inclytus,  it  was  afterwards  changed  into  in- 
clitus, as  decumus  decimus. 

In  dies  not  indies,  since  they  are  two  words ;  dies  the  accusa- 
tive after  in.  Thus  also,  in  diem,  in  annum.  So  in  primis,  in 
posterum,  not  imprimis,  &c. 

Inlino  not  illino ;  so  inlustris,  inmitis,  inprimo,  not  illustris, 
immitis,  imprimo :  incorrect  pronunciation  should  not  be  the 
rule  of  spelling ;  since  also  we  write  inBnitus,  infinitivus,  though 
they  are  often  pronounced  imfinitus,  &c.,  and  the  n  is  not  al- 
tered to  m,  for  an  imaginary  euphony,  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  change  in  the  others. 

Labsus  not  lapsus ;  from  labor :  those  who  introduced  ps 
followed  the  pronunciation,  or,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  ima^ 
gined  that  ps  was  always  preferable  to  bs :  the  same  takes  place 
in  scripsi. 

Lapiddina  not  lapidicina,  from  lapis  and  c»do. 

Monimentum  not  monumentum,  (from  tnomo  monitum,)  a 
remembrance  of  a  person  or  thing ;  u  arose  as  decimus  decu- 
mus, docimentum  documentum. 

Museum  not  Musseum ;  from  Motxreiov. 

Numus  not  nummus ;  from  y^jxio-fMt. 

Opsonium  not  obsonium  ;  from  oipov :  ob  probably  arose 
from  some  notion  of  the  preposition  ob. 

Poena  not  pena ;  from  the  Greek  iroiyiy* 

Pomoerium  not  pomerium;  from  post  and  mums,  Id  v.  1. 44* 
The  ancients  wrote  moerus,  murus ;  Poenus,  Punus, 

Ptolemeus  not  Ptolomoeus,  from  the  Greek  irroAf/M;  for 
^aXfjUrOs :  it  means  warlike. 
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Quidquid  not  quicquid ;  quid  doubled^  from  qiiisquis :  thus 
quamquam  is  better  than  quanquam.  Euphony,  which  some 
allege,  is  quite  visionary. 

Reda,  Renus,  Rodanus,  without  h,  since  they  are  not  de- 
rived from  the  Greek, 

Scena  not  scsBna ;  from  v%y(in^* 

Scribsi  scribtum  are  more  correct  than  scripsi  scriptum ; 
from  scribe. 

Sepulcrum^  simulacrum,  lavacrum,  not  sepulchrum,  Sec*  They 
are  derived,  not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  participles  se- 
pultus,  &c. 

Strategema  not  stratagema :  from  the  Greek  ffrpar^YvifMi. 

Suboles  not  soboles;  from  sub  and  oleo,  olesco,  to  grow; 
properly  to  grow  up. 

Sumsi  sumtum,  not  sumpsi  sumptum  :  it  comes  from  sumo, 
Dot  sumpo* 

Tsedanotteda;  frx)m  Sof;,  accus.  S^a :  hence  deeda,  tseda. 

Tiro  not  tyro :  since  it  does  not  come  fix>m  the  Greek :  torus 
not  diorus,  for  the  same  reason. 

Tropeum  not  troph»um ;  from  rpwrnw :  for  the  same  rea* 
son  triumpus  properly,  and  not  triumphus  from  tpUifi^Sos. 

Valitudo  not  valetudo :  from  valitum. 
Versus  not  vorsus ;  from  verto. 

11.)  The  following  are  probably  correct: 
.Sgiasum  not  iEgeum :  fit}m  the  Greek  alyaiov. 

Auctor,  auctoritas,  instead  of  autor  or  author.  Sec, :  since  the 
Greek  writers  express  it  et&xrwptToii.  It  appears  tu  come  fron) 
aiigeo,  auctum ;  though  the  connexion  between  the  meanings  is 
obscure. 

CqbIo,  are ;  not  caslo :  it  comes  from  xoiXoy,  and  signifies  to 
hollow,  to  make  a  hole.     Hence  coelum  heaven  is  more  correct 
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than  cslum  :  yet  many  retain  the  latter  spelling,  and  derive  these 
words  from  cavus. 

Coena  for  caena :  it  comes  from  xofv^  communis ;  from  their 
meeting  at  table. 

Convicium  for  convitium  :  from  vox,  convoco,  convocium«  a 
common  cry. 

Fecundus,  fetus,  femina,  fenus,  &c.  for  fcecundus.  Sec* :  from 
the  obsolete  feo ;  t.  e.  pario,  procreo. 

Heres  seems  better  than  haeres  from  hems ;  since  the  heir 
is  the  lord  or  possessor. 

Hyems  for  hiems ;  from  S«0  pluo :  hyems  is  properly  stormy 
wet  weather ;  thence  winter,  which  with  the  Romans  might  na- 
turally derive  its  name  from  storms. 

Imo  for  immo :  it  seems  to  come  from  imus  the  lowest,  as 
certo  tuto,  from  certus  tutus :  it  is  therefore  the  neuter  abl.  It 
stands  U)  for  in  imo,  on  the  ground,  fixed,  certain;  whence 
it  means  yes.  2.)  for  ab  imo,  from  the  lowest  part ;  when  we 
treat  or  handle  things  from  beneath,  on  the  contrary :  it  there- 
fore signifies  rather. 

Increbresco  for  increbesco  from  creber :  it  is  contracted  firom 
increberesco :  thus  fipom  aeger,  asgresco,  from  niger,  nigresco, 
Rubesco,  macesco  seem  to  come  from  rubeo,  maceo. 

Infitior  for  inficior :  fix)m  fateon 

Lacrymss  for  lacrimie  or  lacrumae,  from  the  Greek  Seexpuoy. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  change  of  d  into  1 :  thus  Oiov^ 
Ci6ff  Ulysses.  Lacrum»  is  tolerable,  as  inclutus  for  inclytus. 
Lacrimseis  the  more  rapid  form. 

litera  for  Uttera  r  it  seems  to  come  from  linolitum,  Hkelitura. 

Mulcta  for  multa.  It  probably  comes  firom  mulgeo.  In  po- 
pular discourse,  mulgere  aliquem  pecunia,  might  be  used  as 
emungere,  for  privare  aliquem  See,  damnum  inferre.  Hence 
mulcta  is  properly  a  participle,  mulcta  pecunia. 

Paulum  for  paullum :  so  Paulus,  paululum  &c«  It  it  pro- 
bably a  contracUon  of  pauculum. 
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Prsstringere  aciem  mentis,  is  more  correct  than  prsestrin* 
guere;  from  stringere,  properly  to  press  against* 

Prelum  for  prelum :  from  premo. 

Ileciperare  for  recuperare,  from  recipio  :  the  latter  is  more 
common. 

Stylus  for  stilus ;  Greek  rrvk^g,  a  column,  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  between  a  column  and  the  instrument  for  writing. 

Sylva  for  silva,  from  Sxi).  In  the  same  way  s  was  prefixed 
to  many  words :  as  vg  sus,  ix$  sal,  IpTtw  serpo. 

Thus  for  tus,  from  ^mp  to  offer. 

III.)  In  some  the  spelling  is  uncertain,  because  the 
derivation  is  unknown,  as : 

AUucinari,  alucinari ;  hallucinari,  halucinari. 
Annulus  and  anulus :  the  former  is  more  common. 

Arcesso  and  accerso ;  it  is  commonly  written  arcesso,  and 
derived  from  arcio,  or  adcio. 

Bacca,  baca ;  bellua,  belua  :  the  consonant  is  more  usually 
doubled. 

Cerimonia,  csremonia,  ceremonia.  Some  derive  it  from 
Ciere  a  Roman  town,  where  the  Roman  sacred  things  were 
once  deposited :  thence,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  sacred 
tbiugs  were  called  caerimonies:  if  this  be  well  founded,  cserimo- 
nia  is  preferable* 

Camena  and  camoena :  oe  is  unnecessary. 

Causa  and  caussa.  Some  derive  it  from  caveo  cautum, 
whence  causa  would  be  better. 

CsBlebt,  coslebs ;  coecus,c8Bcus.  The  derivation  is  unknown. 
Perhaps  coecus  is  connected  with  the  obsolete  ocus,  whence 
oculus,  a  diminutive  in  form  only  :  if  so,  cgbcus  is  preferable. 

Ccenum,  csenum.  Some  derive  it  from  xoirov  unclean :  if  so, 
coenum  is  better. 
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Comissari,  coniessari. 

Cunctari,  contari ;  percunctari,  percontari :  .the  origin  is  ob- 
scure :  most  retain  the  former  spelling. 

Dumtaxat,  duntaxat :  the  origin  of  this  probably  compound 
word  is  unknown. 

YddXf  fex. 

Fetialis,  fecialis :  the  former  method  seems  preferable,  be- 
cause the  Greeks  spell  it  so. 

Glaeba,  gleba. 

Haud,  baut ;  the  former  from  ouSe,  the  latter  from  oSri :  most 
write  hand. 

InducisB,  iodutiae:  the  derivation  is  uncertain.  Vossius 
derives  it  from  endo  or  tit,  and  otiunif  whence  it  should  be  spelt 
with  t.  Perhaps  it  comes  from  ducere  bellum  to  lengthen  out, 
carry  on,  war :  then  induciw  is  the  not  lengthening  out  war, 
the  cessation  of  it  for  a  time,  a  truce*  Now  a  truce  amongst 
the  ancients  in  early  times,  was  a  sort  of  peace,  or  suspension 
of  hostilities  for  many  years. 

Letum,  lethum  :  the  former  some  derive  from  the  isupine  le^ 
turn  of  the  old  verb  leo,  whence  deleo  seems  to  be  derived  :  the 
latter  from  k^  forgetfulness :  most  write  letum. 

Litus,  littus :  the  origin  is  unknown. 

Mile,  mille:  tlie  origin  is*  unknown.  Yet  mile  seems  pre- 
ferable, as  affording  a  more  direct  source  of  the  English  mile, 
and  better  harmonizing  with  the  Greek  x^Xioi. 

Moereo,  maereo ;  moestus,  mssstus :  the  ori^n  uncertain. 

Nuntius,  nundus :  uncertain  derivation. 

Obsccenus,  obscenus  :  the  former  derived  from  coenum,  the 
latter  from  scena,  as  unfit  to  produce  on  the  stage. 

Oppidum,  opidum  :  the  latter  some  derive  fix}m  opes. 

Psene,  pene :  some  prefer  psene  for  decorum's  sake ;  there- 
fore penulUma,  antepasnultima  pseninsula. 
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Postumus,  posthumus,  born  after  the  father's  death :  the 
former  is  generally  preferred,  because  one  bom  after  his  father's 
death  is  the  last  son ;  but  since  the  last  son  is  not  always  bom 
after  lus  father's  death,  some  prefer  posthumus,  post  humatum 
patreni  natus. 

Saeculum,  seculum  :  the  learned  generally  prefer  the  former, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  coins, 

SaUra,  satyra.  Is.  Casaubon  has  shown  that  the  Roman  sa* 
tire  comes  from  satura  lance,  and  therefore  we  should  write 
satira,  satura ;  as  decimus,  decumus. 

Sollemnis,  solennis :  the  former  some  derive  from  sollus,  to- 
tus,  what  happens  every  year ;  the  latter  from  soleo,  what  is 
customary. 

Sellers,  solers :  the  former  is  also  derived  from  soUus,  one 
skilful  in  all  things. 

SoUicitus,  solicitus :  the  former  again  from  soUus ;  the  latter 
from  solum,  the  ground  or  bottom,  and  cieo  i.  e.  moveo ;  whence 
solidttis,  moved  from  his  base,  which  is  almost  equivalent  to 
de  statu  deiici,  to  be  thrown  from  lus  station. 

Tseter,  teter :  the  origin  is  unknown. 

Tingo,  tinguo :  the  former  is  like  pingo,  &c. ;  the  latter  ifl 
supported  by  manuscripts :  so  ungo,  unguo,  the  latter  of  which 
is  supported  by  unguentum. 

Unquam,  umquam :  both  occur  in  manuscripts :  it  perhaps 
comes  bom  unus  or  unicus,  and  stands  for  unicam,  scih  partem 
or  rem ;  in  this  case  unquam  is  more  correct ;  so  nunquam, 
jQumquam. 

nil.)  In  some  words  the  spelling  is  indiflPerent,  as : 

Delectus,  dilectus,  the  levying  of  soldiers  :  the  former  from 
deligo,  the  latter  from  diligo,  to  choose  out  of  several.  In  Ou- 
dendorp's  edition  of  Csssar,  dilectus  is  always  preferred. 

Quotidie,  cotidie ;  coquus,  cocus :  qu  is  generally  preferred : 
so  locutus,  loquutus ;  secutus  sequutus ;  cum,  quum.     It  is  the 
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same  with  viceumus^  vigesimus ;  trioesimus,  trigesimus :  c 
and  g  were  pronounced  alike.  The  more  accurate  prefer  vi- 
cesimus,  tricesimus.  Caius  and  Gaiut  are  also  indifierent :  the 
former  is  more  ancient. 

Note.  The  following  means  are  serviceable  for  ascertaining 
the  orthography. 

1.)  Analogy  or  resemblance. — Since  we  write  auditio^  insti- 
tution we  must  also  write  conditio ;  so  contio  or  comtio  is  bet- 
ter than  concio  assembly  of  the  people :  it  probably  is  con* 
tracted  from  comitio,  and  like  comitia  comes  from  comire  or 
coire.  Since  we  have  divitisB,  sapientia,  from  divitis,  sapientis, 
we  must  write  prudends  prudentia^  As  audacis  audacia  ;  so 
ferocis  ferocia,  pertinacia^  &c. 

2.)  Examples  of  Greek  writers.—  Dio  Cassius  writes  avxrea- 
^vroL^ :  it  follows  that  the  Romans  in  his  opinion  wrote  auctoii- 
tas.  We  write  ^Mascenas,  Magnentius,  Mauricius,  because 
the  Greeks  have  Maixrivag,  Mayvevriog,  MavfUios. 

S.)  The  quantity  of  syllaWes.— No  one  will  write  preces, 
precor,  sedeo,  with  »  or  ce,  who  knows  that  the  first  syllable 
is  short  Yet  there  is  sometimes  an  anomaly :  peiero  has  the  se- 
cond syllable  short,  though  the  first  in  iuro  is  long :  so  v8co, 
from  vox,  vOcis.  Thus  on  the  other  hand  persona  with  the  se- 
cond syllable  long,  may  come  from  personcf  8cc. 

We  shall  add  the  following  minutiae. 

I.)  When  i  is  pronounced  like  y,  some  write  j,  others 
retain  i :  as  conjicio,  coniicio.  It  is  of  little  moment, 
though  it  is  better  to  retain  i,  because  it  is  always  a 
vowel.  Yet  it  is  not  wrong  to  write  j,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  to  assist  beginners. 

II.)  The  learned  are  particularly  divided  about  v  and 
u.  Most  write  as  they  read,  uva,  vultus,  amavimus  ; 
others  consider  u  and  v  the  siune  letter,  and  always 
place  v  at  the  beginning,  u  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
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end ;  vua,  viiltus,  amauimus.  Such  an  orthography  in^ 
creases  the  difficulty  to  beginners,  and  is  of  no  advan- 
tage.    Others  again  use  only  u. 

III.)  They  are  equally  divided  about  the  separation 
of  syllables.  Some  divide  exactly  as  they  speak ; 
tene-brae,  pis-cis,  ac-tio,  sanc-tus,  ig-nis,  nos-ter,  om- 
nes,  cap-tus,  Eras-mus,  heb-domas,  cyc-nus  or  cyg-nus, 
Ic-thyophagi,  diph-thongus,  Ves-pa,  Ale-xander,  alte- 
ruter,  Pat-mus,  a-doro,  pe-reo^  pro-deo,  po-test.  Others 
also  divide  as  they  speak,  but  with  reference  to  the 
composition  of  words,  as  ad-oro,  per-eo,  prod-eo,  alter- 
uter,  pot-est,  Alex-ander,  et-iam,  sic-ut,  &c.  which  is 
notblameable,  since  the  learner  is  reminded  of  the  ety- 
mology, though  the  reading  may  become  rather  more 
difficult.  Others  go  further,  and  place  the  same  conso- 
nants at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  which  may  begin 
a  Latin  word,  or  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek :  as 
pi-scis,  since  we  have  scio  :  a-ptus,  ca-ptus,  on  account 
of  ptisana,  stemo  no-ster,  Mnemon  a-mnis,  bdellium 
he-bdomas,  Chthonia  I-chthyophagi,  Cneius  gnavus 
cy-cnus  cy-gnus  i-gnis,  Ctesiphon  a-ctio,  Thlaspi 
A-thleta,  Tmolus  Pa-tmus,  Smaragdus  Asterinsmus. 
This  orthography  is  well  intended,  but  perhaps  too 
methodical ;  occasions  difficulty  to  learners,  and  has 
little  use,  but  rather  betrays  some  affectation.  Many 
go  still  farther,  and  divide  Cy-dnus,  Smara-gdus,  Thi- 
sbe,  Al-cmene,  though  no  word  in  the  Latin  language 
even  derived  from  the  Greek  begins  with  dn,  gd,  sb. 
It  is  however  of  little  importance  how  we  divide,  if  we 
follow  the  example  of  the  learned  in  general,  and 
avoid  the  ridiculous. 

niL)  We  also  find  in  ancient  and  modem  writings 
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many  abbreviations,  that  is,  separate  letters  or  syllables 
denoting  words.  It  is  important  that  a  learner  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  former* 

1  •)  The  personal  names  of  the  ancients ;  A.  Aulus,  C.Caius, 
Gn,  CnsBUsor  Cneius,  D.  Dedmus,  L.  Lucius,  M.  Marcus, 
M  f  or  M*.  Manius,  P.  Publius,  Q.  Quintus,  Ser.  Servius,  S,  or 
Sex.  Sextus,  Sp.  Spurius,  T.  Titus,  Ti.  or  Tib.  Tiberius. 

£.)  Other  words,  as  A.  U.  C.  anno  urbis  conditie: 
A.P.R.C.  anno  post  Romam  conditam : 
Cos.  Consul,  Consulem,  Consule : 

Coss.  Consuie»,  Consulum,  Consulibus.  Antonio  et  Cice- 
rone Coss.  i.  e.  Consulibus.  In  general  the  doubling  of  a  letter 
denotes  tlie  plural,  Praett.  Prsetores,  Pretoribus,  Sic 

CD.  Consul  designatus : 

D.  Divus :  D.  Csesar,  Divus  Csesar: 

D.  O.  M«  Deo  Optimo  maximo : 

D.D.  donodedit: 

D.D.D.  dat,  dicat,  dedicat;  or  donodicat,  dedicat: 

Des.  designatus ;  Dess.  designati : 

D.  M.  Diis  manibus : 

F.  Filius.    M.C.M  .F.  Marcus  Cicero  Marci  filius : 

F.  F.  F.  felix,  fausturo,  fortunatum : 

S.  Sestertius,  Sestertium,  according  to  the  context : 

Id.  Idus :  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Oct.  ante  diem  tertium  Idus  Octobres : 

Imp.  Imperator : 

I.  O.  M.  lovi  opUmo  maximo : 

Kal.  Kalendse,  Kalendas,  &c* : 

M.T.  C.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero: 

Non.  Non»:  a.  d.  III.  non.  Mu.  ante  diem  tertium  No- 
nas Maias: 
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P.  posuit: 

P.P.  Publiifilius: 

P.  S.  or  PS-  Plebiscitum : 

Proc.  Proconsul : 

P.M.  or  PoDt.  Max.  Pontifex  Mazimus : 

S.  Salutem,  in  episdes ;  also  sacrum : 

S.  D.  salutem  dicjt :    S.P.B.  salutem  plurimam  dicit : 

S.  V.  B.  E.  si  vales,  bene  est:  S.Y.B.  E.  E.V.  si  vales 
boie  est,  ego  valeo:  S.  V.  B.  £•  E.  Q.  V.  si  vales  bene  est, 
ego  quidem  valeo.** 


*  A  second  list  of  abbreviations  used  by  the  raoderosy  and  chiefly  ap- 
pticable  to  Germany,  b  omitted.  The  learner  is  referred  to  the  notes  for 
an  account  of  the  signs  or  stops  which  divide  the  members  of  a  sentence 
or  period :  the  author's  aooount,  which  follows  in  this  place,  is  so  long,  and 
so  much  more  suitable  to  an  English  granunar,  that  we  have  thought  it 
expedient  to  omit  it — Note  by  TransUUar. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Of  the  Eight  chief  Kinds  of  Wordsj  or  Parts  of  Speech. 

I.)  The  words  of  the  Latin  language,  commonly  term- 
ed parts  of  speech^  are  of  eight  kinds ;  Noun,  Pronoun, 
Verb,  Participle,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunction,  In- 
terjection. This  is  the  most  usual  division :  the  last 
four  are  also  termed  particles  ;  the  participle  perhaps 
might  be  included  in  the  adjective,  and  the  interjection 
in  the  adverb.  Yet  men  mostly  adhere  to  what  is 
usual ;  otherwise  they  would  neither  understand  others 
nor  be  understood  by  them.  We  must  first  give  some 
idea  of  these  words  in  English. 

1.)  The  Noun  (Nomen)  is  the  name  of  each  person  or  thing, 
either  in  itself  or  with  regard  to  its  quality.  In  the  first  case 
it  is  called  a  noun  substantive ;  and  in  English  the  article  the  or 
a  is  generally  prefixed :  as,  the  £ather,  the  mother,  the  bread,  a 
man,  the  man,  a  thing,  the  thing,  a  woman,  the  woman,  a  ghost, 
the  ghost,  &c.  In  the  second  case  it  is  called  a  noun  adjective : 
as  good,  loiig,  broad,  fine,  much,  white,  black.  When  I  say, 
the  father  is  good,  father  is  a  substantive  and  good  an  adjective  : 
the  bread  is  black,  the  bread  is  white;  black  and  white  are  ad- 
jectives. A  substantive  may  stand  alone :  as,  the  father  is  come, 
the  bread  tastes :  or  with  an  adjective;  as,  the  good  lather  is 
come,  the  white  bread  tastes :  but  an  adjective  cannot  stand 
without  a  substantive :  I  cannot  say,  the  good  is  come,  the 
white  tastes ;  which  nobody  would  understand,  except  the  sub- 
stantive went  before,  and  could  easily  be  supposed,  sb,  Of  what 
colour  is  the  bread?  it  is  white;  where  the  substantive,  bread, 
may  be  readily  understood.  The  case  where  the  adjective  is 
used  substantively  will  be  hereafter  considered. — The  following 
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observatioD  also  merits  attention :  All  persons,  and  things,  to 
which  we  can  attribute  length,  breadth,  number,  beauty,  good 
or  bad  quality ;  or  which  we  can  count,  hear,  feel,  buy,  sell^ 
take  away,  give,  eat,  drink,  &c,  are  substantives.  On  the 
contrary,  the  words  long,  great,  little,  fine,  red,  green,  &c., 
which  show  the  quality  of  substantives,  are  adjectives.  Substan- 
tives are  often  used  without  an  articles  as,  I  have  seen  men, 
beasts,  horses,  &c. ;  my  father,  my  mother,  my  bread,  &c. : 
where  men,  beasts,  horses,  father,  mother,  bread,  are  all  sub- 
stantives. Sometimes  the  adjective  is  used  substantively ;  as,  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  joined  also  with 
an  adjective ;  as,  the  fine  green,,  a  lovely  greeii,  a  fine  black,  8cc. 

20  A  Pronoun  (Pronomen),  literally  a  substitute  or  vice 
noun  or  name,  is  a  word  that  stands  instead  of  the  true  name ; 
as  I,  thou,  he,  we,  ye,  they ;  as,  my  father  came,  and  then  he 
spake  :  namely  my  father,  where  he  stands  for  father. 

3.)  A  Verb  ( Verbum),  literally  word,  shows  the  action  of  cer- 
tain persons  at  certain  times ;  as,  I  love,  thou  lovest,  he  loves, 
we  love,  ye  love,  they  love,  I  have  loved,  1  am  loved,  I  have 
beeq  loved. 

4.)  A  Participle  (Participium)  is  a  sort  of  adjective :  as,  a 
loving  diother,  a  crying  child ;  where  loving,  crying,  are  parti- 
dptes.  .So  also  loved,  remembered.  Sic. ;  as,  the  son  oft  re- 
membered by  his  father ;  the  book  carefully  studied  by  me,  Sic. 

5.)  Ah  Adverb  (Adverbium)  is  an  addition  to  the  verb :  as 
very,  now,  eariy,  skilfully,  finely:  as, Hove  thee  very  much ; 
come  now ;  I  will  come  early ;  thou  speakest  skiUuUy ;  thou 
actest  finely. — Of  Adverbs  in  particular,  see  Chap.  6. 

6.)  A  Conjunction  (Conjunctio),  i.  e.  connecting  word,  serves 
to  connect  words  and  sentences:  as  and,  because,  also,  al- 
though :  as,  father  and  mother;  thou  lovest  me,  because  I  loye 
thee.-— Of  Conjunctions  in  particular,  see  Chap.  7* 

70  Preposition  (Pt«epositio) :  as  by,  to,  near,  fi-om,  before, 
for,  &c. :  as,  I  was  by  thee  ;  come  to  me ;  he  came  near  thee. 
—Of  Prepositions  in  particular,  see  Chap.  8. 

D  2 
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8.)  An  iDtegection  (Inteijectio)  or  nign  of  passion :  as  oh ! 
ah !  alas !  &c.     Of  Interjections  in  particular,  see  Chap.  9. 

11.)  These  eight  sorts  of  words  are,  in  their  termi- 
nations, either  changeable  (flexibiles)  or  unchangeable 
(inflexibiles). 

A.  The  first  four  are  changeable :  namely, 

1.)  The  noun,  pronoun,  and  participle,  have  a)  difierent  termi- 
nations, when  we  speak  of  a  single  object :  as,  the  father,  the 
mother,  good,  Sue. :  and  when  of  more ;  as,  the  fathers,  the  good 
fathers.  Wh^  we  speak  of  a  single  object,  it  is  called  the 
singular  number  (numerus  singularis) ;  but  of  more,  the  plural 
number  (numerus  pluralis).  b)  They  have  difierent  terminations 
to  express,  the  father,  the  good  father,  of  the  good  father,  to  the 
good  father,  &c«  These  terminations  are  called  cases  (casus). 
There  are  two  numbers,  and  six  cases.  These  names  are  in- 
deed very  inappropriate,  but  we  have  no  better,  c)  These  cases 
also  are  distinguished  into  five  difierent  kinds ;  which  are  named 
declensions  (declinationes).  There  are  then  five  declensions, 
or  five  ways  of  changing  the  six  cases,  d)  There  are  moreover 
in  nouns,  three  terminations  for  difierent  genders  (genera). 

2.)  The  verb  changes  its  termination  still  ofiiener.  a')  In  re- 
spect of  tiie  persons,  I,  thou,  he,  we,  ye,  they.  The  termina- 
tion is  one  way,  for  I  love ;  another,  for  thou  lovest,  he  loves,  &c- 
b)  In  respect  of  number :  one  way,  for  the  father  loves;  another, 
for  the  fathers  love,  c)  In  respect  of  the  time :  one  way,  for 
I  love  now;  another,  for  I  loved,  have  loved,  shall  love,  d)  In 
respect  of  the  mode :  thus,  I  love,  I  might  love,  I  had  loved,  and 
I  should  have  loved,  require  difierent  terminations,  e)  In  re- 
spect of  this,  whether  I  do  any  thing,  or  it  is  done  to  me :  as,  I 
love,  and  I  am  loved. 

Note.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  first  four  kinds  of  words 
are  the  most  di£Scult.  The  noun,  pronoun,  and  participle,  are 
said  to  be  declined ;  the  verb  to  be  conjugated. 

B.  The  four  last  kinds  of  words,  adverb,  prepositioir, 
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conjunction,  and  interjection,  are  unchangeable  :  i.  e. 
are  neither  declined  nor  conjugated. 

III.)  These  eight  kinds  of  words  are  further, 

1.)  lather  radical  words  (primitiva),  as  praise,  laus  ;  or  deri- 
vative (derivata),  as  praise-worthy,  laudabilis.  The  latter,  again, 
are  of  many  kinds  :  diminutives,  as  lambkin ;  of  country,  as  a 
Prussian,     Of  these  we  shall  treat  hereafter. 

£.)  Either  simple  (simplicia),  i.  e.  not  put  together,  as  learned, 
doctus;  or  put  together,  as  unlearned,  mdoctus.  The  putting 
together  (composidon)  mostly  takes  place  so  that  a  preposiuon 
is  prefixed. 

Note.  There  still  remain  some  divisions,  and  names  of  words 
—of  which  in  their  proper  place.  We  shall  now  treat  of  each 
kind  of  word  more  particularly. 

Section  First. 

Of  the  Noun  J  and  particularly  the  Noun  Substantive. 

The  noun  substantive  is,  therefore,  every  person  or 
thing,  which  can  exist  or  be  conceived  alone,  and  with- 
out another :  but  the  adjective  is  whatever  can  exist 
or  be  conceived  with  a  substantive,  and  cannot  exist 
without  it.  Since  the  adjective  follows  the  substantive 
in  all  respects,  and*  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  has 
the  same  terminations  or  cajses  as  the  substantive,  we 
must  first  speak  of  the  latter  :  yet  what  the  adjective 
has  in  common  with  the  substantive,  will  at  the  same 
time  be  briefly  mentioned. 

In  the  substantive  there  are  noticed  1.)  different  de- 
nominations: 2.)  the  gender :  3.)  the  relation  of  num- 
ber :  4.)  the  terminations  or  cases :  6.)  the  five  kinds  of 
declension: — in  all  of  which  the  adjective  in  a  great 
degree  partakes. 
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§1. 

Of  the  Denominations  of  the  Noun,  particularly  the 
Noun  Substantive. 

The  noun  has. amongst  grammarians  many  denomi- 
nations, with  respect  to  signification  and  derivation. 

1.)  The  name  of  a  particular  person  or  thing  individually  is 
called  a  proper  name :  such  as  are  especially  all  christian  and 
surnames  of  men ;  as  Paulus^  Cicero,  Charles,  Frederic,  MuUer, 
Beda,  &c. :  the  names  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers ;  as,  Leipsic, 
Etna,  Danuhe.  But  a  name  which  belongs  to  several  things 
of  one  kind  is  called  a  common  name  (nomen  appellativum) ;  as 
fiumen, flood;  rex, king;  homo,  man. 

Note.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  our  present  christian  and 
surnames  can  be  called  proper  names,  since  tliey  are  borne  by 
several  persons,  and  there  are,  consequently  now,  no  individual 
names.  Originally  perhaps  it  was  so.  But  in  grammar  we 
are  not  so  very  precise,  and  prefer  keeping  the  old  denomina- 
tions ;  moreover,  the  names  Charles,  &c.  are  still  individual  in 
comparison  with  others,  such  as  kinsman,  &c. 

2.)  If  the  noun  denotes  a  man's  country,  it  is  called  nomen 
gentile;  as  Saxo,  a  Saxon ;  Macedo,  a  Macedonian.  To  these 
belong  also  the  adjectives,  Romanus,  Roman ;  Grscus,  Gre- 
cian, &c. 

3.)  If  the  noun  denotes  a  son  or  daughter,  it  is  called  a  pa- 
tronymic noun  (noipen  patronymicum).  A  son  generally  ends 
in  des  (of  the  first  declension) ;  as  Anchisiades,  son  of  Anchises ; 
.^sonides,  son  of  £son ;  where  the  i  is  short.  If  the  father's 
name  ends  in  eus,  the  i  is  long :  Pelides,  son  of  Pelcus.  A  daugh- 
ter generally  ends  in  is  (of  the  third  declension) ;  as  Perseis, 
daughter  of  Perseus ;  Priameis,  daughter  of  Priamus.  Some* 
times  a  son  ends  in  ion,  a  daughter  in  as  or  ne ;  though  these  are 
not  so  common.  Note.  These  terminations  also  deinote  de- 
scendants: thus  Pyrrhus  is  called  £acides,  though  he  was 
only  a  distant  descendant  of  £*acus. 
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Note.  PatroDymics  iiiis  and  as  are  properly  adjectives: 
sciL  filia,  femina,  &c. 

4.)  If  it  implies  a  lessening  of  what  the  original  word  signi- 
fiesy  it  is  called  a  diminutive  noun  (nomen  diminiitivum) ;  as 
lapillus^  a  litde  stone,  from  lapis,  a  stone ;  avicula,  a  little  bird. 
The  same  dlect  is  produced  in  English  by  the  addition  of  kin 
or  ling;  as  lambkin,  lordling.    These  diminutives  are  used, 

a)  for  a  thing,  which  is  really  little ;  as  lapillus,  a  little  stone  : 

b)  in  caressing ;  as  corculum,  sweetheart ;  Tulliola  for  TuUia : 
so  with  us,  Pred  for  Frederic ;  filiola,  filiolus,  dear  daughter, 
son,  &c.  c)  in  contempt ;  as  homulus,  homuncukis,  homun- 
do,  a  Uttle-souled,  mean,  poor-spirited  man  :  so  in  JBnglish,  a 
lordling,  a  contemptible  lord  :  d)  through  modesty,  when  one 
speaks  of  himself;  as,  ingeniolum  meum,  my  poor  understand- 
ing :  e)  at  times  in  mockeiy  or  irony ;  as,  fraterculus  gigantum. 
Such  diminutives  are  extremely  rare  in  English,  but  occur  fre- 
quently with  the  Italians  and  Germans.  Note  1 .)  Sometimes 
from  one  diminutive  a  second  is  derived,  to  lessen  the  significa- 
tion still  further ;  as  ager,  agellus,  agellulus ;  tener,  tenellus,  te- 
ndlulus.  ^.)  There  are  words  which  have  the  terminations  of 
diminutives,  but  there  exist  no  primitives  from  which  they  could 
be  derived :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  diminu- 
tives, particularly  as  they  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  as  baculus, 
staff;  tumulus,  hill ;  argilla,  clay ;  cubiculum,  crepusculum, 
macellum,  8ic. : — unless  perhaps  the  radical  word  be  lost,  and 
the  diminutive  used  for  it  3.)  Some  diminutives  depart  from 
the  signification  of  their  root ;  as  anguilla,  eel,  from  anguis, 
snake ;  aculeus,  point  or  sting,  from  acies,  needle ;  scopulus, 
rock,  from  scopus,  &c.  Osculum,  kiss,  is  reckoned  amongst 
these ;  but  it  properly  signifies  a  little  mouth,  and  but  figura- 
tively means  kiss.  4.)  Some  diminutives  are  formed  after  tlie 
Greek  form;  as  epistola,  epistolium,  8cc.  5.)  Diminutives 
frequently  are  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  primitives ;  as 
aseOus  often  occurs  in  Pbsedrus  for  asinus.  Sec.' 

5.)  Those  which  are  derived  firom  verbs  are  called  verbal 
(verbalia);  as  lector,  lectio^  from  lectum,  since  they  princi- 
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pally  come  from  the  supine :  thou^  many  do  not ;  as  sdentia, 
essentia,  sententia,  &c.  When  derived  from  nouns,  they  are 
termed  denominativa ;  as  primas,  from  primus,  &c. 

§2. 

Of  the  Gender  (Genus)  of  NounSj  particularly  Nouns 
Substantive. 

I.  There  are  reckoned  three  genders,  masculine  (mas- 
culiniun),  feminine  (femininum),  and  neuter  (neutrum), 
i.  e.  neither  masculine  nor  feminine ;  though  the  last 
is  rather  a  strange  appellation. 

Note,  1.)  In  the  nature  of  things,  there  properly  occur  but 
two  genders,  the  masculine,  and  feminine ;  the  neuter  therefore 
is  somewhat  extraordinary.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
grammatical  terms  are  seldom  accurate,  because  they  include 
too  much,  and  yet  must  be  expressed  in  a  single  word  :  and  in 
the  word  gender,  adjectives  are  particularly  referred  to.  Since 
these  have  often  three  forms  in  the  nominative,  us,  a,  um,  all 
substantives  are  divided  into  three  classes.  Since  the  expres- 
sions pater  bonus,  mater  bona,  were  in  use,  bonus  was  .termed 
masculine,  and  bona  feminine:  thence  in  general,  the  same 
names  were  retained,  as  in  bonus  ager,  sella  bona,  &c.  When 
these  were  determined,  there  remained  no  other  distinction  for 
the  third  termination  bonum,  than  to  say,  it  was  generis  neu- 
trius,  neither  masculine  nor  feminine.  This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  terms.  In  the  term  gender  (genus)  we  must  there- 
fore understand  not  a  natural,  but  a  grammatical  distinction, 
kind,  or  sort. 

2.)  To  these  grammatical  genders,  every  declinable  word, 
and  especially  every  substantive,  is  referred ;  which  is  therefore 
either  of  the  masculine  gender,  or  of  the  feminine,  or  of  the 
neuter  gender  (generis  neutrius),  i.  e.  belongs  to  neither  mascu- 
line nor  feminine  gender.  Grammarians  have  also  devised  a 
common  gender  (genus  commune),  when  a  word  (substantive 
or  adjective)  with  the  same  termination,  belongs  at  once  to 
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the  masculine  aud  feminine  gender.  But  properly,  not  the  gen-. 
der,  but  the  word  is  common  to  or  partakes  of  both  genders. 
Grammarians  have  also  imagined  a  universal  gender  (genus 
omne)y  when  an  adjective  with  one  termination  can  be  united  to 
all  substantives,  whether  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter;  as, 
felix  pater,  felix  mater,  felix  corpus.  Many  have  also  an  epi- 
cene gender  (genus  epicoenum) ;  though  it  has  already  been  re* 
mariced  by  others,  that  the  noun  may  be  epicene,  but  not  the 
gender.     See  page  46. 

11.  The  grammatical  gender  of  a  substantive  is 
only  known  with  certainty,  if  the  ancients  have  united 
it  to  an  adjective  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
gender.  But  since  to  know  this  of  all  substantives, 
the  ancient  writers  must  be  read  through ;  first, 
for  facility,  the  terminations  of  nouns  have  been  re- 
duced to  certain  kinds ;  and  secondly,  for  still  greater 
facility,  because  the  exceptions  were  too  numerous,  cer- 
tain general  rules  have  also  been  framed.  There  arises, 
therefore,  a  double  rule  for  gender  :  1.)  general,  which 
extends  to  all  words  of  all  declensions :  2.)  special, 
which  regards  the  termination  of  each  separate  word 
in  each  declension. 

A.  General  rules,  which  regard  the  determination 
of  the  grammatical  by  the  natural  gender ;  as  pater, 
mater,  &c.  or  by  the  logical  gender  or  kind  ;  as  duty, 
crime,  river,  city,  &c. 

I.)  Masculine  substantives,  of  the  masculine  gender, 
i.  e.  which  can  be  united  only  to  the  masculine  termi- 
nation of  adjectives,  are  :  1.)  all  names  of  men,  whether 
proper  or  common  ;  as  Andreas,  consul,  flamen  priest 
of  a  particular  god,  poeta,  histrio  comedian,  artifex, 
&c.,  where  vir  was  probably  understood.  2.)  Conse- 
quently,  angels,  gods;    as  Gabriel,  Apollo,    manes 
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souls  of  the  dead,  penates  family  or  guardian  gods  ; 
since  angelus,  deus,^  dii,  were  understood.  To  these 
belong  3.)  all  nouns  of  the  first  declension  in  a,  with 
which  a  male  person  is  generally  or  particularly  un- 
derstood; as  advena,  stranger,  who  is  come  for  the 
first  time,  if  he  be  a  male,  or  if  we  speak  generally  of 
such  strangers,  is  of  the  masculine  gender :  as,  ad- 
venae  sunt  bene  excipiendi ;  advena  est  bene  exci- 
piendus :  for  the  male  gender  often  expresses  the  fe- 
male with  it.  Thus  auriga,  a  charioteer,  a  coachman  ; 
incola,  an  inhabitant,  whether  a  male  or  an  inhabi- 
tant in  general  be  meant :  as,  the  inhabitants  are  pro- 
sperous, incolse  sunt  beati ;  the  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
&c.  Consequently  the  particular  names  of  inhabitants ; 
as,  Persa  Persian,  Persse  Persians ;  Arabs  Arabian, 
Arabes  Arabians  :  when  males  are  meant,  or  a  nation 
is  generally  considered.  But  if  we  speak  of  a  female, 
all  these  words  are  feminine :  as,  incola  bona,  &c. 
So  also  auriga,  where  a  female  is  a  charioteeh  a3  Sa- 
turna,  Virg.  Mn.  12.     This  is  self-evident. 

To  the  Masculine  belong  also, 

a)  names  of  winds,  where  ventus  is  understood :  as  Aquilo, 
north  wind ;  Etesise,  certain  winds  blowing  yearly  in  Italy. 

b)  many  names  of  rivers,  because  fluvius  or  amnis  is  meant 
aud  understood ;  as  Euphrates,  Acheron,  Albis,  8cc«  Yet  many 
rivers  on  account  of  their  feminine  termination  remain  femi- 
nine :  as  AUia,  Matrona  M arae,  Sequana  Seine,  Garumna  Ga- 
ronne, Odera,  Styx,  Lethe,  &c.  Some  also  are  neuter:  as 
lader,  Lucan  4.  405.,  tepidum  lader:  either  because  flumen 
is  understood,  or  because  it  is  indeclinable.  Many  also  which 
end  indifferently  in  us  (sc.  fluvius),  or  in  urn  (sc.  flumen^  are  ac- 
cordingly masculine  or  neuter,  as  Rhenus,  Rhei^um,  &c* 

c)  names  of  months ;  as  Aprilis,  &c.     Yet  these  are  rather 
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acljeclives;  and  meDsis,  which  is  mostly  understood,  may  also 
be  expressed ;  as,  mense  lanuario. 

d)  some  names  of  mountains,  where  mons  is  understood : 
as,  arduus  Acragas,  Virg.  iEn.  3.  703  ,*  thus  Atlas,  Mtna  ig- 
nivomuMf  sc.  mons.  But  they  mostly  retain  the  gender  of  their 
terminatioa ;  as,  Ida  fem.  Soracte  neut. 

II.)  Of  the  Feminine  Gender  are, 

1  •)  all  names  of  females,  whether  proper  or  common :  as 
Maria,  Dido,  virgo,  soror,  glos,  nurus,  socrus,  neptis,  8cc. :  to 
whicii  belong  the  names  of  goddesses ;  as  Venus,  Pallas :  of 
the  muses ;  as.  Calliope,  Erato,  8cc. :  of  the  graces ;  as  Aglaia, 
&c. :  of  the  fates ;  as  Clotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos  :  of  the  furies ; 
as  Alecto,&c. :  of  nymphs;  as  wood-nymphs,  Dryades,  Hatiaa- 
dryades ;  mountain-nymphs,  Oreades ;  river-nyro|)h8,  Naiades 
or  Naides ;  sea-nymphs.  Nereides,  according  to  thdr  several  and 
proper  names ;  as  Dryo,  Spio,  &c. :  also  other  female  prodipes; 
as.  Sphinx,  Celaeno,  Scylla,  8lc.  The  reason  is,  because  with 
all  these  names  feinina  is  supposed. 

2.)  different  names  of  trees;  as,  malus  apple-tree,  pirns  pear- 
tree,  quercus,  ficus,  abies,  ilex,  ulmus,  ebenus  (hebenus),  &c« 
since  the  feminine  noun  arbor  is  understood.  Yet  many  on 
account  of  their  termination  are  masculine :  as  oleaster,  pinas- 
ter, dumus,  ebulus,  spinus;  to  which  belongs  the  Greek  styrax. 
Some  are  neuter:  as  acer  maple-tree,  siler  osier  (siler  moUe), 
robur  hdlyhock,  oak-wood,  or  hard  wood,  suber  cork-tree,  he- 
benum  ebenum  ebony,  buxum  box,  since  tlie  wood  of  these 
trees  is  particularly  referred  to,  and  therefore  lignum  understood. 

3.)  many  names  of  cities,  where  urbs  is  understood :  as  Co- 
rinthus,  Lacedtemon,  Carthago ;  so  Athens,  Thebae,  &c.  Yet 
some  on  account  of  their  terminations  are,  a)  Masculine ;  as 
Narbo  (Narbo  Martius),  Hippo  (Hippo  regius  and  Hippo  di- 
aithytus),  Sulmo  (aquosus  Sulmo),  Croton  or  Croto,  (Liv.  24. 2. 
ad  Crotonem  oppugnandum ;  and  soon  after,  ut  receptus  Croto 
Brutiiormn  esset).  To  these  belong  Parisii,  Philippi,  Gabii, 
Belphi,  8cc.  though  Parisii  is  properly  a  people,     b)  Neuter ; 
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as  SaguQtum,  Praeaeste,  Tlbur,  Aoxur,  (though  in  Martia], 
Anxur  is  masculine,  as  candidus  Anxur,  5.  d.  6.  splendidos 
Anzur,  10.  5 1 .  8.)  So  also  the  plurals  Ecbatana,  orum ;  Hiero- 
solyma,  orum  :  yet  wp  meet  with  Hierosolyma,  mas,  of  the  first 
declension,  and  feminine. 

4.)  the  names  of  countries,  where  terra  is  understood :  as 
^gyptus,  Europa,&c.  Note*  Pontus,  Hellespontus,  and  Bospo- 
rus, (which  are  properly  the  names  of  seas,)  signify  also  the  coast 
or  country  bordering  on  them,  and  then  retain  their  gender,  or 
are  masculine. 

5.)  the  names  of  islands:  as  Cyprus,  Delos,  Lesbos,  Pharus, 
Rhodus,  &c.  where  insula  is  understood. 

6.)  the  names  of  qualiues  of  persons  or  things  :  as  latitude, 
magnitude,  longitude,  altitude,  brevitas,  canities,  8ic.  juventus, 
senectus,  humiditas,  longinquitas,  crassities,  &c.  where  pro- 
prietas  is  understood.  Yet  some  on  account  of  their  termina- 
tion are  masculine ;  as  calor,  &c. 

7.)  names  of  precious  stones^  because  gemma  is  understood : 
as  amethystus,  crystallus,  &c.  Yet  some  are  masculine  through 
their  termination,  or  because  lapis  is  understood;  as  beryllus, 
carbunculus,  smaragdus,  8cc.  Thus  crystallus  is  masc.  So- 
Hnus  25. 

III.)  Those  substantives  are  common,  which  with  one 
termination  are  applied  to  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders  of  living  creatures.  Properly,  the  different  gen- 
ders should  be  distinguished  by  different  terminations. 
This  often  happens  :  as,  rex  regina,  caupo  copa,  herus 
hera,  dominus  domina,  nepos  neptis,  leo  leaena,  gallus 
gallina,  avus  avia,  inventor  inventrix,  &c.  But  at  times 
it  is  otherwise,  when  both  genders  haveaconunon  termi- 
nation, and  such  words  are  called  common :  as  conjux, 
spouse;  hie  conjux,this  husband,  hsecconjux,  this  wife  ; 
parens,  father  or  mother ;  parens  mens,  my  father,  but 
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parens  mea,  my  mother ;  bos  ox,  bos  pulcher,  fine  bull ; 
pulchra,  fine  cow.  So  antistes,  director  or  directress 
of  a  temple ;  vates,  prophet,  prophetess ;  sacerdos, 
priest,  priestess  ;  adblesoens,  juvenis,  a  young  person, 
either  male  or  female  ;  municeps,  country-man  or  wo- 
man ;  patruelis,  cousin  by  the  father's  side,  whether 
male  or  female  ;  adfinis,  relative  by  marriage  ;  inter- 
pres,  interpreter,  mediator :  so  auctor  author,  augur, 
dux,  iudex,  custos,  testis,  civis,  hostis,  canis,  sus,  comes, 
familiaris  (properly  an  adjective),  infans,  hospes,  nemo, 
opifex,  index,  princeps,  vindex,  rivalis,  &c.  There 
are  also  common  adjectives,  (or  of  the  common  gender,) 
which  include  the  masculine  and  feminine  under  one 
termination,  and  may  be  joined  with  a  substantive  of 
either  gender :  as  fortis,  maior ;  vir  fortis,  femina 
fortis,  &c. 

Note  1 .)  Some  of  these  are  seldom  used  in  the  feminine  :  as 
hostis,  miles,  nemo,  &c. 

£.)  Some  have  also  disUnct  feminine  terminations :  as  hospes 
hospita,  antistes  antistita,  &c. 

3.)  All  these  words  are  in  themselves  indefinite,  unless  an 
adjective  indicate  the  gender :  as,  hsec  interpres,  nostra  parens, 
ilia  sus,8u:. :  or  the  context ;  as,  tres  sorores  erant  antistites,  sa- 
cerdotes ;  manifestly,  directresses,  priestesses. 

4.)  Some  words  are  common,  i.  e.  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, according  to  diflFerent  significations,  without  regard  to  the 
natural  gender:  bac  Adria,  town;  hie  Adria,  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice ;  hie  cupido,  Cupid  ;  hsec  cupido,  desire ;  hie  flamen,  a 
particular  priest ;  hoc  flamen,  blast  of  wind  •  Particularly  when 
the  declensions  are  difierent ;  hie  palus,  i,  pale ;  hssc  palus,  udis, 
pod ;  hie  acus,  i,  a  certain  fish ;  acus,  ens,  chaff;  acus,  us, 
needle.  But  note  1  •)  these  words  are  not  common  in  the  same 
I  as  the  preceding:  2.)  cupido  signifies  desire  sometimes 
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when  it  is  masculine :  Hon  Od.  ^.  l6»  5.;  3.  l6«  39*   Sat  1. 
1.61.  Sil.4.99. 

5.)  Grammarians  distinguish  epicene  from  common  words : 
the  former  are  used^  not  only  with  one  termination,  like  common 
nouns,  but  with  one  gender,  to  signify  the  male  and  female  of 
beasts,  &c.,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  join  an  adjective  of 
masculine  or  feminine  gender  for  distinction.  If  therefore  the 
word  is  of  masculine  termination,  it  is  of  the  masculine  gender, 
even  where  a  female  is  spoken  of:  if  the  termination  be  femi- 
nine, the  noun  in  like  manner  remains  feminine,  though  a  male 
be  denoted ;  as,  lepus,  passer,  mus,  pediculus^  pulex,  corvus, 
cancer,  are  always  masculine;  that  is,are  joined  witli  a  mascu* 
line  adjective,  whether  they  mean  a  male  or  female :  as,  uuilti 
lepores  nondum  pepererunt,  hie  mus  peperit.  Thus  in  English^ 
the  horse  is  viviparous ;  though  such  instances  are  less  frequent 
with  us.  On  the  contrary,  bestia,  vulpes,  formica,  alauda, 
aquila,  pica,  musca,  vespa,  rana,  are  all  feminine,  even  when 
males  are  spoken  of.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  careless  mode 
f  expression,  and  only  applies  to  animals  whose  sex  cannot,  or 
IS  not  important  to  be  distinguished.  So  in  English,  we  say  be 
has  bought  a  hoi-se,  he  has  killed  a  goose,  without  r^arding  the 
gender.  When,  however,  the  ancients  were  obliged  to  distin- 
guish the  sex,  they  added  mas,  masculus,  or  femina ;  as,  piscis 
mas,  piscis  femina,  pavo  masculus,  pavo  femina,  Colum.  8.  1 1 . 
Pliny  also  joins  an  adjective  of  the  proper  gender.  Hist.  Nat  10. 
65.  ex  undgenitoSf  (scil.  mure) ;— so  afterwards^  prss^antes  et  in 
utero  parentis  repertas,  (scil.  mures) :  this  is  more  accurate :  so 
mus  fceta  is  preferable  to  mus  foetus.  It  is  also  evident  from 
this,  that  the  epicene  are  neither  entirely  the  same  with,  nor 
difierent  from,  common  nouns.  The  distinction  may  be  thus 
marked  :  Common  words  are  those,  which  under  one  termina* 
tion  include  both  genders,  but  for  distinction  require  an  adjec* 
tive  of  masculine  or  feminine  termination,  when  the  context  does 
not  define  it :  as,  hie  parens,  hsec  parens ;  but  epicqne  words 
are  those  which  express  both  sexes  under  one  fixed  gender;  as^ 
hie  lepus,  tiie  male  or  female  iiare.  If  hie  parens  might  denote 
bodi  fatbier  and  mother,  it  would  be:epiceoe :  but  since  for  mo- 
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tber  we  must  say  heec  parens^  it  is  comraon.  If  we  might  say 
hie  lepus  this  male  hare,  baec  lepus  this  female  hare,  lepiis  would 
be  common  :  but  as  hie  lepus  expresses  both^  it  is  epicene.  It 
is  however  probable^  that  if  the  ancients  had  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  natural  history,  and  often  written  upon  it,  they  would 
not  so  readily  have  used  epicenes,  i.  e.  would  not  have  included 
the  male  in  the  female,  or  the  female  in  the  male  gender ;  but 
would  have  distinguished  them  by  adjectives  of  the  proper  ter- 
mination :  just  as  we  should  not  say  in  general,  hare,  crow, 
raven,  &c.  if  we  had  familiar  terms  to  denote  the  sex.  For 
such  an  expression  as  hie  lepus  peperit  is  repugnant  to  all  ao 
curacy. 

Note  1.)  The  ancients  also  use  mancipium  slave,  properly 
a  possession  acquired  by  purchase,  and  scortum,  both  of  the 
male  and  female  sex.  Some  therefore  name  these  words  epi- 
cene. But  it  is  the  same  with  mancipium,  as  when  we  say, 
tfab  table,  this  feather,  this  house  is  my  property.  Scortum 
properly  means  the  skin. 

2.)  Some  grammarians  say  genus  epiccenum,  but  incorrectly : 
the  word,  and  not  the  gender,  is  epicene. 

IV.)  To  the  third  grammatical  gender,  i.  e.  the  neu- 
ter, belong  all  indeclinables,  substantives  which  in  the 
six  cases  do  not  alter  their  termination,  but  are  the 
same  in  all  as  in  the  nominative ;  as  nihil,  fas,  gummi, 
&C.  To  these,  on  account  of  their  similarity,  belong, 
1.)  names  of  letters,  as,  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  as  a  longum. 
This  may  also  arise  from  the  Greek,  where  ygoifji»[M»y 
letter,  of  the  neuter  gender  is  understood.  Yet  the 
names  of  letters  are  sometimes  feminine,  as  m  gemina, 
haec  a,  &c.,  where  litera  is  understood.  2.)  the  names 
of  all  words,  which  are  used  not  with  regard  to  signi- 
fication, but  their  letters ;  9Aj  pater  est  dissyllabum;  i.e. 
the  word  pater  is  a  dissyllable  :  vocabulum  or  nqmen 
is  understood.    3.)  all  infinitives,  imperatives,  adverbs. 
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and  other  particles,  used  substantively;  as,  scire  tuum, 
thy  knowledge ;  scire  est  pulchrum,  knowledge  is  be- 
coming: ultimum  vale,  the  last  farewell.  To  these 
is  referred  clarum  mane  fair  morning;  but  mane  is  of 
itself  a  substantive ;  as,  multo  mane,  Cic.  Att.  5.  4. ;  a 
primo  mane,  Colum.  11.  ].;  a  mane  diei,  Auct.  B. 
Afric.  42. ;  a  mane  et  vespere,  Var.  R.  R.  6.  9. ;  mane 
erat,  Ov.  Fast  1. 547.,  and  elsewhere.  So  also  in  cri- 
tical notes,  scire  est  delendum,  ad  est  inserendum,  post 
est  addendum,  cum  insertum  est  ab  aliena  manu,  &c. 

V.)  To  these  may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  facility, 
general  rules  of  various  kinds. 

1 .)  Diminutives  generally  retain  the  gender  of  their  primi- 
tives ;  as,  liber  libellus,  filius  filiolus,  equus  eculeus,  fenestra 
fenestella,  arbor  arbuscula,  aetas  aetatula,  spes  specula  (little 
hope),  cerebrum  cerebellum,  signum  sigillum,  tignum  tigillum, 
vas  vasculum,  cor  corculum,  genu  geniculum,  &c.  Therefore, 
we  may  reciprocally  infer  the  gender  of  the  primiuve  from  the 
diminutive.  The  exceptions  are  rare ;  as,  acus  aculeus,  rana 
ranunculus,  &c.  But  even  here  we  may  suppose,  that  there 
formerly  existed  acus  and  ranus  in  the  masculine  gender. 

fi.)  Words  derived  from  the  Greek  retain  the  gender  which 
they  had  in  Greek :— hence  one  use  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
is  evident.  Words  of  the  first  declension  in  e,  as,  es,  are  purely 
Greek,  and  therefore^  as  in  Greek,  in  e  are  feminine,  in  as,  es 
masculine :  epitome  ^iro/xi),  cometes  xojxfri}^,  &c. :  tiara  femi- 
nine is  more  correct  than  tiaras  masculine ;  since  in  Greek  it  is 
4  Tiipa  not  6  nipas :  both  however  occur;  as,  sacerque  tiaras, 
Virg.  Mn.  7*  ^47*  So  in  the  second  declension,  periodus,  me- 
thodus,  and  other  words  from  iiig,  also  biblus,  costus,  hyssopus, 
nardus,  papyrus,  arctus,  byssus,  dialectus,  diphthongus.  Sec. 
In  the  third — echo,  the  ship  Argo,  sindon,  icon,  halcyon,  aedon, 
siren,  simply  feminine :  on  the  other  hand-— chaos,  epos,  melos 
and  the  plurals  temper  cete,  (WfMnj,  x^,  instead  of  »«)  neuters. 
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since  they  are  so  in  Greek.     It  is  the  same  with  the  names  of 
scienoes,  and  terms  of  science. 

3.)  Words  in  us  derived  from  supines^  are  all  masculine,  and 
belong  to  the  fourth  declension;  as  actus,  fructus^  gustatus, 
gestus,  habitus,  visus,  venatus,  planctus,  plausus,  questus, 
usus,  &c. 

4.)  Substantives  occur^  which  were  originally  adjectives; 
these  have  the  gender  of  the  substantives,  which  are  omitted 
and  understood :  as  equile^  bubile,  ovile,  haedile,  are  neuters, 
since  stabulum  is  understood.  To  these  belong  neuters  in  al 
and  ar,  which  are  commonly  instead  of  ale,  are,  as  puteal  for 
puteale,  (from  putealis,  e,)  scil.  operculum;  animal  for  ani- 
male,  scil.  negoUum,  a  living  thing :  so  specular,  for  speculare, 
sciL  negotium ;  calcar  for  calcare,  scil.  negotium  or  instnu 
m^nt^Tm :  so  also  cochlear  for  cochleare,  scil.  instrumentum. 

5.)  Many  substandves  depart  from  their  grammatical  ar« 
rangement  of  gender,  because  their  physical  gender  is  indicated  ; 
as,  bubo  sola,  Virg.  Mn.  4.  462.  scil.  avis ;  dictamnum  pota, 
centunculus  trita  in  Pliny,  scil.  herba.  So  biblus,  costus,  hys« 
sopus,  nardus,  papyrus  are  perhaps  feinimne  (see  before,  n®.  2.) 
because  planta  or  rather  jSorayij  is  understood  :  for  tliey  are  pro- 
perly Greek  words,  and  in  Greek  of  the  feminine  gender.  Also 
Glycerium  mea,  a  woman's  name :  Teren.  And.  1.  1.  107. 

6«)  For  the  assistance  of  beginners  other  general  rules  can 
be  formed ;  as,  names  of  metals,  aurum,  argentum,  ss,  stannum, 
&c.  are  neuter,  because  metallum  is  understood.  The  names 
of  many  crimes  or  bad  actions^  scelus,  flagitium,  homicidium, 
parricicfium,  veneficium,  stuprum,  &c.  are  neuter,  since  facinus 
or  vitium  is  understood.  The  names  of  many  actions  are  femi- 
nine, because  actio  is  referred  to ;  as  lectio,  auditio.  Sic.  On 
the  contrary,  some  words  are  both  masculine  and  feminine,  be- 
cause now  a  masculine,  now  a  feminine  substantive  was  un- 
derstood ;  serpens  is  both  masculine  and  feminine,  in  the  former 
case  anguis,  in  the  latter  bestia  being  understood.  So  fera,  fe« 
mm  wild  beast,  where  bestia,  and  animal  are  understood.  Thus 
ferus  occurs  substantively  for  a  wild  beast  or  merely  a  beast ; 
VOL.  I.  E 
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and  as  the  Nominative  ferum  does  not  appear  unquestionable, 
the  cases  which  are  referred  to  ferum,  might  be  referred  to 
ferus.  Even  animal  is  properly  an  adjective  for  animate, 
and  genus  is  understood.  So  perhaps  v^ith  as,  numenti,  with 
cicer,  kgumen,  has  been  supposed.  Farther  inquiry  we  leave 
to  the  diligent  learner.  The  use  of  such  rules  is  considerable, 
though  we  allow,  that  often  they  can  only  be  brought  as  &r 
as  probability,  and  that  the  exceptions  are  numerous. 

B.)  Particular  rules  for  gender  according  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  first  case  in  each  declension. 

I.)  In  the  first  declension,  the  terminations  a  and  e 
are  feminine  ;  as  and  es,  masculine.  Note.  Words  in 
e,  as,  es  are  Greek,  whence  their  gender  is  deduced ; 
since  in  Greek  they  have  the  same. 

Except.  1 0  All  male  denominations,  as  auriga,  &c.  are  mas- 
culine :  see  above.  2.)  Adria,  signifying  the  Adriatic  sea^  is 
masculine.  Note  a)  To  these  belongs  cometa,  for  which  co- 
metes  (xoft^^)  is  used ;  so  also  planeta,  planetes  (vXay^f),  al- 
though this  nom.  sing,  does  not  seem  to  occur,  b)  dama,  talpa 
are  once  used  as  masculine  in  Virgil,  as  timido  damse  Eel.  8. 
28.;  oculis  capti  talpse  Georg.  1.  183.  This  however  is  1.)  sel- 
dom :  £.)  in  only  one  poet.  3.)  A  poet  can  assign  to  animals 
either  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  unless  when  indicating 
some  action  peculiar  to  the  sex.  Note.  Instead  of  tiara,  we 
find  also  tiaras,  Virg.  Mn.  7.  247*  sacerque  tiaras  ;  which  is 
harsh,  since  the  Greek  is  ^  Tia^a,  not  6  nipag.  Note.  The  ter- 
mination of  Adjectives  in  a,  is  always  feminine. 

II.)  In  the  second  declension  er,  ir,  us  are  mascu- 
line ;.  as  liber,  vir,  hems :  so  also  adjectives ;  as  pul-' 
cher,  bonus,  to  which  ur  in  satur  (probably  from  the 
old  form  satunis)  belongs :  on  the  contrary  um,  in  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  belongs  to  the  third  declen- 
sion, or  is  neuter,  as  scamnum,  pulchrum. 

Some  in  us  are  excepted*;  as, 
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].}  a)  the  fenuDioes  alvu3,  humus,  vanous,  colus/  b)  the 
names  of  towns,  countries,  and  islands,  which  above  were  ex- 
cepted from  the  general  rules ;  as  Corinthus,  ^gyptus,  Cyprus, 
c)  Greek  words  from  68o^^periodus,  methodus,  exodus;  so  arc- 
tus,  abyssus,  antidotus,  byssus,  dialectus,  diphthongus,  lecythus, 
and  diametrus,  which  is  properly  an  adjective,  scil.  linea. 
Moreover  names  of  plants,  biblus,  costus,  hyssopus,  nardus,  pa- 
pyrus ;  precious  stones,  amethystus,  crystallus,  sapphirus,  with 
other  Greek  words.  Where  it  must  still  be  remarked  that  cry- 
stallus is  masc.  Solin.  25. 

^•)  The  common  nouns,  barbitos  or  barbitus,  grossus,  cy- 
Usus,  carbasus ;  also  such  as  are  adjectives  properly,  as  atomus. 
Yet  carbasus,  cytisus,  atomus,  occur  more  frequently  in  the  fe- 
minine ;  colus  also  of  the  second  and  third  declension  is  masc.  in 
some  editions.     CatuU.  63.  31 1.  Prop.  4.  9.  48. 

3.)  pelagus  and  virus  are  neuters;  vulgus,  masculine-  and 
neuter.  Note.  Many  end  in  us  and  um,  and  in  the  latter  case 
are  neuters  ;  as  costum,  crocum^  cytisum,  hyssopum^  nardum, 
papyrum,  &c. 

III.)  In  the  third  declension, 

A.  Masculine  nouns  are  those  which  end  in  o,  or,  os, 
er,  and  es  when  it  increases  in  the  genitive  ;  as  sermo, 
honor,  flos,  career,  pes  pedis. 

Except  1 .)  in  o,  the  feminines  a)  caro,  echo,  Argo  :  to  these 
is  added  halo  {eb^eas  fern.)  the  halo  round  the  moon :  tliose  in 
do  and  go ;  as  arundo,  grando,  imago,  &c. ;  except  ordo,  cardo, 
ligq,  harpago,  which  are  masculine,  b)  Verbals  (nouns  derived 
from  verbs)  in  io ;  as  actio,  rauo,  &c. :  the  following  in  io,  com- 
munio,  con8ordo,ditio,  pierduellio>  portio,  proporUo^  taUo,  regie, 
kg^Oj  religio,  concio  (which  seems  to  be  put  for  comitio  and  to 
be  a  verbal).  The  re$t  are  masculine ;  as  unio  (a  pearl),  pugio, 
sdpio,  titio,  papilio^  vespertilio :  Note.  Spme  reckon  pondo  of 
the  third  declension  and  indeclinable,  and  therefore  neuter. 
But  Gronovius  takes  it  for  an  ablative  of  the  second  declension, 

e2 
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from  the  obsolete  poDdus  i.    The  first  however  is  more  pro- 
bable.    NoU.  Margo  is  masc.  and  fem« 

!i.)  in  or.  Arbor  is  feminine.  CJor,  marmor,  sequor,  are  neu- 
ter, to  which  belongs  ador ;  others  prefer  adus,  oris :  but  ador 
occurs  as  an  accusative,  Hor.  Sat.  2.  6.  88. 

3.)  in  OS.  Feminines,  cos,  dos,  glos,  eos  (the  dawn).  Os  oris 
the  mouth,  os  ossis  a  bone,  are  neuter,  and  the  Greek  words 
chaos,  epos,  melos,  as  in  Greek. 

4.)  in  er.  The  neuters,  cadaver,  iter,  cicer,  piper,  papaver, 
ver,  siler,  suber,  verber,  tuber  (swelling,  boilj  lump,  mushroom)^ 
uber  (subst),  zingiber,  laser,  spinter,  siser,  laver.  Linter  is  com- 
mon, but  more  usually  feminine  than  masculine.  Note.  1 .)  Pa- 
paver  is  also  masc:  papaver  Gallicanus,  Cato  ap.  Charis.  1. 
thence  the  accusative  papaverera,  Plant.  Poen.  1.  £•  113. 
Trin.  2.  4.  7-  Varr.  ap.  Charis.  1.  So  also  siser :  tres  siseres, 
Plin.  H.  N .  20. 5.  where  it  must  be  either  masc.  or  fem.  2.)  Tu- 
ber a  tree  is  feminine,  and  a  fruit,  masculine. 

5.)  in  es,  increasing  in  the  genitive  are  the  feminines,  seges, 
tegesy  compes,  merges,  merces,  quies,  requieSf  inquies  ;  also  ales 
subst.  a  bird,  if  avis  be  understood  :  sometimes  ales,  bird,  is  used 
in  the  masculine,  Virg.  iBn.  12.  247*  £s,  brass,  is  neuter,  praesi 
surety  or  bail,  is  masculine,  because  it  denotes  a  male  person. 

B.)  Feminines  which  end  in  as,  is,  ys,  aus,  x,  s  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  and  es  not  increasing  in  the  ge- 
nitive ;  as  castitas,  avis,  chlamys,  fraus,  pax,  hyems, 
nubes. 

Except.  \ .)  Masculines  in  as,  adamas  (lapis  being  understood), 
elephas,  gigas  son  of  earth,  giant :  so  also,  as  is  self-evident,  mas 
male,  vas  (vadis)  bail  or  surety.  Atlas  a  mountain  and  king, 
Acragas  a  mountain  (where  mons  is  understood) ;  also  As,  the 
whole,  twelve  twelfths,  with  its  parts,  deunx  eleven  twelfths, 
dextans  or  decunx  ten  twelfths,  dodrans  nine  twelfths,  bes  eight 
twelfths,  septunx  seven  twelfths,  semis  six  twelfths  or  half,  quin- 
cunx five  twelfths,  triens  four  twelfths,  quadrans  three  twelfths, 
sextans  two  twelfths.    Neuters^  vas  (vasis),  fas  and  ntfdts  inde^ 
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clinable^  and  the  Greek  artocreas^  erysipelas.    Adjectives  in 
asy  as  optimas,  primas^  infemas^  sumtnas,  &€•  are  common, 

2.)  Masculines  in  is,  panis,  piscis,  crinis,  cinis,  ignis,  funis, 
glis,  vecds,  follis,  fascis,  lapis,  amnis,  fusds,  posUs,  axis,  vermis, 
unguis,  penis,  coUis,  callis,  sanguis,  ensis,  mugilis,  mensis,  poUis, 
caulis,  canalis,  vomis,  sentis,  pulvis,  finis,  cucumis,  anguis, 
cassU  (net),  torris,  cossis  (Pliny  H.  N.}«  and  orbis. 

N.B.  Some  of  these  occur  also  in  the  feminine:  amnis, 
Plaut.  Merc,  5. 2.  1 8.  Varro  R.  R.  3. 5. 9.  Accius  ap.  Nonius ; 
canalis,  Varro  R.  R.  3.  5.  2 ;  3.  11.  2. :  sentis,  Ovid,  in  nuc. 
113:  anguis,  Cic.  Nat^Deor.  1.  36,  Tacit.  Ann.  11.  IK  VaU 
Max.  1.  6.  4. :  crinis.  Plant.  Most.  1.  3.  69*  according  to  No- 
nius, though  the  editions  have  capiundos  crines,  in  the  masc. 
callis,  Livy ;  cinis,  Lucretius ;  funis,  the  Same ;  lapis,  Ennius ; 
pulvis,  Propertius;  and  especially  finis,  Cicero  and  Vir^l;  as 
Cicero  ad  Div.  12.  1.  in  finem  nullam  facio,  Virgil,  ^n.  5. 
384. ;  12. 793.  and  elsevehere ;  as  Cic.  Leg.  2. 22. :  Liv.  4. 2. ; 
22.57.:  Lucr.  1.  108  and  562.:  Gell.  1.  3.;  7-3.:  Colum. 
5.  1 1 .  As  to  poilis,  for  which  pollen  is  commonly  used,  Pris- 
cian  and  Phocas  have  poilis ;  Priscian  pollen.  According  to 
Prisdan  poUis  is  feminine,  and  Caesar  uses  poHen  in  the  neuter : 
according  to  Phocas,  poilis  is  masculine.  The  nominative 
perhaps  seldom  occurred.  Gruis  for  grus,  is  masc.  and  fem. 
like  the  latter. 

3.)  Masculines  in  x,  thorax,  apex,  codex,  caudex,  cimex, 
frutex,  grex,  latex,  murex,  podex,  poUex,  pulex,  ramex,  rumex, 
sorex,  vertex,  vortex,  vervex,  calix,  fomex,  phoenix,  bombyx 
silkworm  (when  put  for  silk,  it  is  feminine),  larynx,  quincunx, 
aeptunx,  decunx,  deunx.  Some  of  these  are  sometimes  feminine, 
and  may  therefore  be  reckoned  common ;  as  cimex,  Plin.  H.  N. 
32.  ID.:  grex,  Lucr.  2.  66 1. :  Lucil.  apud  Charis.  1. :  latex. 
Ace.  ap«  Priscian.  5.:  rumex,  Plin.  H.  N.  10.  25.  The  fol- 
bwing  are  common ;  culex,  cortex,  imbrex,  obex,  pumex,  silex, 
varix,  perdix,  natrix,  tradux  (properly  an  adjective),  onyx,  sar- 
docyx,  lynx ;  also  calx  heel,  boundary,  end,  is  sometimes  mascu. 
line,  but  far  crflener  feminine ;  calx  (lime)  is  always  feminine,  ex- 
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cept  that  in  Cato  there  once  occurs  calce  ardnato^  in  the  mas* 
culine> — ^unless  arenato  be  a  substantive.  Some  place  bystrix 
among  common  nouns,  but  it  is  found  only  in  the  feminine. 
Atriplex  is  feminine  and  neuter. 

4.)  Masculines  in  s  preceded  by  a  consonant :  as  mons,  pons, 
fons^  dens  with  its  compounds,  bidens,  tridens,  gi7ps>  chalybs, 
hydrops,  rudens.  Yet  rudens  is  feminine,  Plautus  Rud.  4.  S.  1. 
Amongst  these  are  reckoned,  oriens,  occidens,  torrens,  con- 
fluens,  profluens  :  but  these  are  properly,  adjectives  or  parti* 
ciples ;  sol  being  understood  with  oriens,  occidens,  and  anmis 
with  the  rest.  Scrobs  (for  which  scrobis  is  used)  and  adeps 
are  common  ;  stirps  is  sometimes  masculine ;  serpens  is  com. 
mon,  being  properly  a  participle  and  anguis  or  bestia  understo<xl. 
These  philosophical  terms  are  neuter ;  ens,  accidens,  antecedens, 
consequens,  which  are  properly  participles,  having  negotium 
understood.  Animans  (whatever  lives)  is  feminine,  sciL  bestia, 
and  neuter,  scil.  animal :  it  is  found  in  the  masculine,  Hor.  Sat. 
2.  1 .  40.  hie  stylus  baud  petet  ultro  quenquam  animantem,  scil. 
hominem  ;  deos  esse  animantes,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  3.  4. ;  mundua 
est  animans.  Ibid.  2.  8. 

5.)  Masculines  in  es,  not  increasing  in  the  genitive ;  verres, 
acinaces,  coles ;  common  nouns,  palumbes,  vepres,  torques  or 
torquis,  for  both  are  used  ;  vepres  however  is  not  found  in  the 
nbm.  sing.     Greek  neuters,  as  cacoethes,  8cc. 

C.  The  terminations  a,  e,  e,  1,  n,  t,  ar,  ur,  us,  are 
neuters ;  as  poema,  mare,  lac,  animal,  nomen,  caput, 
calcar,  fulgur,  corpus.  Also  words  in  i,  y,  not  decli- 
ned, as  gummi ;  plurals  in  a,  as  moenia ;  Greek  plurals 
in  e,  as  cete,  tempe. 

Except  1.)  in  1,  sol  is  masculine,  and  mugil  for  mugilis :  sal, 
sometimes  masc,  sometimes  neut.  Sales,  always  masc.  The 
ancients  used  sale  in  the  nominative,  as  Vanr«  ap.  Non.  d.  197. : 
Ennius  ap.  Priscian.  5.  Modern  chemists  always  use  sal  in  the 
neuter,  as  sal  medium,  and  salia  in  the  plural. 

2.)  masculines  in  n ;  ren,  splen,  lien,  lichen,  attagen,  pecten ; 
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and  the  Greek  words,  cauon,  agon,  horizoD  (properly  a  parti- 
ciple), hymen,  delphin :  also  Helicon  (a  mountain),  and  the 
male  name  Titan,  like  other  male  names,  as  flamen,  8u:.,  and 
Paean :  on  the  contrary,  the  Greek  words,  aedon,  icon,  sindon, 
halcyon,  siren,  are  feminine :  this  arises  from  the  gender  in 
Greek.     Lien  is  also  neuter,  Serv.  Virg,  Mn.  6.  646. 

3.)  in  ar ;  lar  is  masculine,  of  which  (he  plural  lares,  house^ 
hold  gods  or  home,  is  mo^t  used. 

4.)  in  ur ;  the  masculines  fur,  turtur,  vultur,  furfur.  Fur  is 
according  to  the  general  rule. 

5.)  in  us :  a)  the  mascuiines  lepus  oris,  mus,  and  the  com- 
pounds  of  mvs  (pes),  as  tripus,  polypus  (odis),  because  voug  is 
masculine.  But  lagdpus  (a  vegetable)  is  feminine,  b)  Those 
which  have  the  genitive  in  ulong,  except  mus,  ^xe  feminine ;  as 
salus,  virtus,  inventus,  senectus  in  utis ;  palus,  incus^  in  udis ; 
tellus,  uris ;  to  these  belongs  pecus,  pecudis  flock  ;  some  there- 
fore suppose  an  okl  nominative  pecudes,  G.  dis.  But  Caesar 
ap.  Priadan.  ?•>  uses  the  nom.  pecus,  where  sincera  pecus  oc* 
curs,    c)  grus  is  masc.  and  fern. 

Final  observation  :  When  a  word  has  no  nom.  sing,  one  is 
supposed  according  to  analogy ;  as  prece,  preces,  may  have 
had  the  old  nominative  prex  or  precis  ;  opes,  opum,  ops  or  opis 
(ops,  in  the  nom.  Ace.  ap.  Priscian.  7*) :  therefore  prece  preces, 
opes  opum,  are  feminine. 

IV.)  In  the  fourth  declension,  nouns  in  us  are  mas- 
culine,  in  u,  neuter. 

Except,  in  us  ^efemimnes^  acus  (needle),  manus,  tribus,  por- 
ticus  (gallery),  domus,  and  the  plural  Idu8,i.  e.  the  fifteenth  day 
b  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  the  thirteenth  in  the  other 
montjis;  and  the  plural  quinquatrus,  a  certain  feast.  Also 
the  female  names,  anus,  socrus,  and  names  of  trees,  as  quercus, 
ficus,  whether  the  figtree  or  fig  :  on  the  other  hand>  ficus,  the 
name  of  a  disease,  is  masculine.  Specus  and  penus  are  common ; 
yet  we  find  penum^  i,  and  penus,  c$ris.  To  these  some  refer 
sezus  as  a  neuter,  as  sexus  virile ;  but  the  learned  maintain  that 
iflf  such  instttnces  we  should  read  secus. 
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V.)  In  the  fifth  declension  there  is  but  one  termi- 
nation es  of  the  feminine  gender :  except  meridies 
masculine,  and  dies  in  the  singular,  masculine  and 
feminine,  and  in  the  plural,  masculine. 

Note.  Those  words  whose  singular  appears  to  have  a 
different  gender,  will  be  considered  under  Number,  \  3. 

Of  Number. 

Number  is  twofold :  Singular,  when  we  speak  of  one 
person  or  thing ;  as  the  man  sings,  the  fish  swims ; 
and  Plural,  when  we  speak  of  two  or  more ;  as  the  men 
sing,  the  fish  swim.  Substantives  commonly  have 
both  these  numbers ;  yet  many  are  used  in  the  sin- 
gular or  plural  only.  Many  seem  also  to  change  their 
gender  or  signification  in  the  plural. 

I.)  Many  words  are  used  only  in  the  plural :  com- 
monly words  in  which  more  than  one  thing  may  be 
supposed ;  yet  there  are  some  in  which  no  plurality 
is  evident.  To  these  belong  especially,  argutise,  ca- 
lendse,  divitise,  excubise,  exsequise,  facetiae,  ferise,  in- 
ducise,  insidise,  minse,  nugse,  nundinse,  nuptise,  cunse, 
phalerse,  primitise,  reliquise,  repetundse  (properly  a  par- 
ticiple with  pecuniae  understood),  scopae,  suppetise,  te- 
nebrae,  thermae,  tricae,  &c.  and  many  names  of  towns, 
as  Thebae,  Athenae,  Locri,  Gabii,  Gades,  Tralles,  &c. ; 
also  liberi  children,  cancelli,  fasti,  codicilli,  arma,  bel- 
laria,  crepundia,  cunabula,  incunabula,  exta,  praecordia, 
&c. ;  tempe,  cete»  moenia,  &c.,  idus :  yet  some  of  them 
occur  in  die  sing.,  as  argutia,  GelL  3.  1. ;  12.  2. :  fa- 
cetia,  Plaut  Stich.  6.4.  47. ;  Gell.  3.  3. ;  mina  threat, 
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Cato  ap.  Fest :  nundina,  Sidon.  Epist.  7.  5. :  reliquia, 
Apul.  Apolog.  p.  277.  13.  Elmenh. :  scopa,  Vulg. 
Esaise  14.  23. :  tenebra,  Lamprid.  in  Commod.  16.  > 
also  Thebe  for  Theb®,  Trallis,  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  29. : 
liber  son,  Cod.  Justin.  3.  28.  33. ;  6.  9.  8.  Quintil. 
Declam.  2.  8. :  cancellus,  Pandect.  43.  24.  9. :  codi- 
cillus,  Cod.  Theod.  8.  18.  7. :  cuna,  Prudent  in  Dip- 
tych.  Novi  Testam.  n.  4. :  mcene,  Ennius  ap.  Festus : 
also  cetus,  i.  (masc.)  Many  also  are  far  more  common 
in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular;  as  pieces,  &c.) 
though  the  singular  of  preces  is  not  uncommon. 

II.)  Many  are  usual  in  the  singular  only :  the  rea- 
son generally  is,  that  they  can  only  be  imagined  in 
the  singular.     To  l^ese  belong, 

1.)  Names  of  inouDtidas,  rivers^  countries^  men,  &c. ;  as  Pe* 
trus,  iEtna,  Rhenus.  Yet»  when  these  names  belong  to  more 
than  one,  thej  have  a  plural;  as  ScipioDes,  Marcelli,  &c. 
nnce  there  was  more  than  one  Scipio  or  Marcellus.  The  plural 
of  the  names  of  men  is  often  used  in  a  tropical  sense ;  as  Rome 
bad  few  Ciceros,  i.  e.  there  were  few  such  orators  as  Cicero- 
Roma  paucos  habuit  Cicerones.  So  we  say  Marii>  Hectores, 
of  great  warriors. 

2.)  Names  of  ages ;  as  adolescentia,  pueritia>  senectus,  &c. 

3.)  To  these  are  referred  names  of  virtues,  crimes,  affections, 
and  qualities;  aspietas,  iustitia^  fortitude,  impietas,  avaritia, 
ira,  spes.  Sue.  Yet  these  are  sometimes  found  in  the  plural, 
when  a  plurality  of  them  is  indicated ;  as  fortitudines  domestic®, 
omnes  avaiitias,  in  insanias  hominum  cupidorumincideram,  Ci- 
cero ;  because  he  is  speaking  of  the  madness  of  many,  or  their 
manifold  madnesses.  Thus  irae  is  used  by  Terent.,  AipanUum 
iFBB  amoris  integratio  est.    Spes  also  is  found  in  the  plural. 

4.)  To  these  are  added  names  of  metals  and  minerals ;  as 
aiirum,  ai^gentum,  nitrum,  &c.  Yet  their  plurals  occur ;  as  sera, 
dectra,  sales,  i.  e.  salt. 
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5.)  With  these  are  reckoned  names  of  grain,  pulse,  vegetables, 
spices,  liquors,  liquids,  &c« ;  as  tiiticum*  hordeum,  avena,  pisum, 
faba,  vicia,  salvia,  ruta,  byssopus,  crocum,  piper,  cerevisia, 
oleum,  butyrum,  cera,  &c.  Yet  we  find  the  plurals,  when  se- 
veral are  signified ;  as  horded,  farra,  vicise,  fabse,  lupini,  papa, 
vera^  rutse,  lentes,  cene,  mella,  musta,  vina,  particularly  in 
poets. 

6.)  To  these  particularly  belong  the  following :  aether,  coenum, 
fimus,  hepar,  humus,  limus,  meridies,  muscus,  nemo,  pelagus^ 
pontus,  salus,  sanguis,  ver,  virus,  vesper,  vulgus;  of  which  the 
plurals  scarcely  occur :  yet  the  plural  of  muscus  is  used,  ApuU 
Metam.  post  init,  and  pelage  (TiKiyii)  Lucret.  5.  16. ;  6. 6 19. 
We  seldom  find  the  plural  of  plebs,  prosapia.  This  usage 
must  be  chiefly  acquired  by  reading ;  the  analogy  of  English 
cannot  always  be  depended  on :  the  plural  fella  is  found,  Seren. 
Sammon.  133.;  Coel.  Aurel.  Acut.  3.  19.;  Ibid.Tard.  1.4.; 
Tertull.de  Cor.  Milit«  14.:  8apores,Plin.H.  N.8.  5.;  9-  !?•; 
1  ] .  53. ;  19.  1 «  Virg.  Georg.  4. 62. ;  usus,  use,  is  often  found 
in  the  plural,  as  Cic.  OflT.  1.  35.,  twice  in  immediate  succes* 
sion,  partium  corporis  usus  sunt  necessarii — ^neque  earum  usus 
suis  nominibus  appellant:  so  mortes,  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  48.  clarse 
mortes,  49*  optabiles  mortes,  &c« 

III.)  Some  substantives  are  used  in  one  number 
only  in  a  particular  signification  ;  or  have  in  the  plural 
a  different,  though  related  sense  :  as, 

Mdes  sing,  church,  temple ;  sometimes  house :  plur.  housed 
to  denote  temple  by  the  plural,  we  must  say  sacrss  ssdes,  which 
often  occurs :  but  in  the  sing,  we  need  not  say  sacra  aedis,  ^ce 
sedis  suffices :  yet  we  find  sacra  s^is,  Cic.  Flacc.  19* 

Castrum  fastening,  castle :  castra,  camp. 

Copia,  plenty,  multitude :  copiss,  army,  forces,  because  a 
multitude ;  also  stores,  multitudes. 

Auxilium,  help :  auxilia,  auxiliary  soldiers. 
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Fmn,  boundary,  end :  fines,  boundaries  of  a  country,  tliat  isy 
the  ends  of  it. 

Fortuna,  fortune,  chance,  luck :  fortunae,  fortune,  wealth ; 
sometimes  chance. 

Furfur,  bran:  furfures,  dandruff;  also  bran. 

Gratia,  agreeableness,  favour,  thanks;  gratiam  habere,  re« 
ferre :  gratise,  thanks  in  words ;  agere  gratias. 

Lac,  milk  :  lactes,  small  entrails,  as  lactes  agninse ;  yet  lactes 
is  rather  firom  lactis,  of  which  the  singular  seldom  occurs. 

•Lustrum,  period  of  five  years  :  lustra,  wild  beasts'  den. 

Mos,  usage :  mores,  manners,  morals ;  also  usages. 

Opera,  bodily  labour,  service :  opersB,  handicrafts,  labourers. 

Sal,  salt :  sales,  jests,  witticisms ;  also  salt. 

Studium,  eagerness  generally:  studia  particularly  eagerness 
in  learning ;  study. 

To  these  some  add  tempus,  time ;  tempora^  times,  the  temples 
of  the  head :  but  tempus  means  1 .)  time,  2.)  temple  of  the  head ; 
therefore  tempora,  times  and  temples. 

Note.  To  these  belongs  rostrum  beak,  rostra  beaks,  also  the 
pulpit  or  stage  for  speaking  at  Rome.  Rostra  does  not  pro- 
perly mean  the  stage  for  speaking  (suggestus) :  rostra  Were 
properly  the  beaks  of  ships  which  were  placed  about  it.  Whence 
they  began  to  use  the  word  rostra  to  denote  the  place  itself:  as, 
in  rostra  ascendere,  Livy ;  ut  in  rostris— -litersB  recitarentur, 
Liv.  27.  50. 

IV.)  Some  words  appear  in  a  certain  sense  to  change 
their  gender  in  the  plural :  as, 

1.)  Sing.  masc.  and  plur.  neut.  tartarus,  pi.  tartara;  locus, 
loci,  loca ;  iocus,  ioci,  and  ioca ;  sibilus,  sibili,  sibila.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  ancients  also  said  tartarum,  locum, 
iocom,  sibilum,  and  that  hence  the  plural  in  a  is  derived ;  and 
diat  these  plurals  remained,  though  the  singulars  tartarum,  lo- 
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cum,  8ic.  became  obsolete.  So  they  said,  hie  actus,  hec  acta ; 
hie  sensusy  hsec  sensa ;  hie  efiectus,  htec  efiecta.  But  acta, 
sensa,  efiecta,  are  passive  participles,  signifying  (things)  done, 
perceived,  efiected;  and  therefore  do  not  come  from  actus, 
sensus,  efiectus. 

2.)  Sing,  fern,  and  plur.  neut.  as  carbasus,  carbasa ;  supdlex, 
supellectilia :  but  these  plurals  likewise  come  from  other  words, 
carbasum,  supellecUle,  &c« 

3.)  Sing.  neut.  and  plur.  masc.;  as  caelum,  coeli;  pomim, 
porri;  clathrum,  clathri.  These  plurals,  however,  are  from 
ccelus,  porrus,  clathrus,  of  which  the  nom.  porrus  occurs  ;  as, 
Cels.  4. 6.  If,  for  instance,  coeium  really  formed  coeli,  Cicero 
would  not  have  said,  ad  Div.  g,  Ep.  26,  8.,  te  putabat  qussi- 
turum,  unum  esset  ccdum  an  innumerabilia  sell,  coela ;  but  in- 
numerabiles,  scii.  coeli.  So  frenum,  freni ;  rastrum,  rastri :  but 
we  must  here  suppose  the  unusual  nominatives  frenus  and  raster 
or  rastrus. 

4.)  Sing.  neut.  and  plur.  fem.  as  epulum,  epulce ;  delicium,  de- 
licias;  exuvium, exuviae;  balneum, balneae ;  nundinum, nundinas. 
But  these  plurals  also  must  be  derived  from  the  nominatives 
epula,  delicia,  exuvia,  balnea;  as  delicia  actually  occurs  in  the 
sing.,  Plaut.  Rud.  2.  4.  13.;  Ibid.  True.  5.  31. ;  Inscrip.  ap. 
Grut  pag.  1014.  n.  5.  The  ancients  also  used  epula  in  the  sing, 
according  to  Festus :  balinea  sing,  contracted  balnea  is  found, 
Inscrip.  ap.  Reines.  class.  II.  n.  115.:  also  nundina  sing.  Si- 
don,  ep.  ?•  5. 

§4. 

Of  Cases. 

I.)  Every  declinable  word,  therefore  every  substan- 
tive, must  properly  have  six  cases ;  of  which  the  names 
are  very  obscure ;  viz.  Nominative,  name-termination, 
or  name-case ;  Genitive,  kind-termination  or  case  ;  Da- 
tive, giving  termination  or  case ;  Accusative,  accusing 
termination  or  case ;  Vocative,  calling  termination  or 
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case ;  Ablative,  depriving  termination  or  case.  The 
nominative  and  vocative  are  also  termed  casus  recti ; 
the  rest  obliqui,  that  is  oblique,  bent,  crooked. 

Note.  The  word  casus  may  be  translated  termination,  since 
csdere  also  is  so  used ;  but  perhaps  still  better^  change  of  tenni- 
nadon.  But  perhaps  also^  case  or  occasion ;  and  probably 
the  inventors  of  the  name  alluded  to  this  sense :  since  every 
substantive  may  occur  in  different  cases,  and  in  each  of  these 
cases  or  occasions  changes  its  termination.  The  word  God  is 
io  difierent  cases  or  occasions,  whether  I  say  God  loves  rae^  or 
1  love  God :  so  also  in  Latin.  Perhaps  from  a  particular  case 
ia  which  a  termination  of  a  substantive  occurred,  a  general 
though  inaccurate  name  was  given  to  the  termination ;  as,  vo- 
cor  Petrus :  here  a  name  is  expressed ;  therefore  it  was  called 
the  nominative.  Because  they  said  pater  hujus  filii,  filii  was 
called  the  grenitive  case,  without  regard  to  other  occasions  or 
caaes ;  as,  cupidus  literarum,  odium  mei,  poenitet  facti,  8cc«  Since 
they  said,  dedit  mihi,  it  was  called  the  dative,  without  regard  to 
parco  tibi,  &c.  Because  they  said,  accusavit  ilium,  it  was 
called  the  accusative  case.  So  on  account  of  the  exclamations 
serve !  fili !  the  vocative  case.  Since  they  said,  e  domo  res  est 
abiata,  this  ^as  an  ablative  case ;  and  they  named  it  accordingly. 
It  is  better  and  plainer  for  learners,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  to 
call  them  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  case. 

II.)  Of  many  words,  all  tbe  cases  are  not  in  use. 

1.)  Of  many  only  one;  diese  are  called  monoptote  :  as  Gen. 
diets,  dicis  causa.  Dat.  despicatui,  divisui,  frustratui ;  to  which 
ostentui  is  added :  but  the  ablative  ostentu  is  used  Ge!l.  20.  1  • 
prop.  fin.  Accus.  bilicera,  Virg.  to  this  some  add  trilicem : 
bat  the  plural  trilices  occurs  Mart.  14.  143.  Ablat.  natu, 
promptu,  accitu,  arcessitu,  coactu,  datti,  efflagitatu,  invitatu, 
tnandatu,  oratu,  peccatu,  relatu,  indultu,  inoonsultu,  iniussu, 
ooQoessu,  monitu.  To  these  belong  diu  i.  e.  die,  lucu  i,  e.  luce, 
ooctu  i.  e«  nocte,  ergo  i.  e.  propter,  as  iUius  ergo,  which  are  pro- 
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perly  substantives.  To  these  are  sometimes  added,  a)  iussu 
ablat.;  but  iussu  is  also  found  in  the  dative  for  iussui,  as  iussu 
parere,  Caes.  Augustus  ap.  Serv.  Virg.  ^n.  8.  696.  b)  ad- 
fatu;  but  the  plural  adfatus,  adfatibus  are  used:  hortatu,  but 
bortatibus  is  found,  Ovid.  Met.  3.  242.,  Val.  Flac.  3.  560 , 
4.81.  d)vocatu;  but  vocatus,  pi.  ace.  Virg.  ^n.  12.95. 
e)  flictu ;  but  flictus  is  used,  Pacuv.  ap.  Serv.  Virg.  JEn.  9. 667, 
f }  permissu ;  but  ace.  permissum,  Pand.  42,  I.  15.  unless  it  be 
derived  from  permissum,  i.  g)  missu ;  but  we  find  missus,  Lu- 
cret.  4*  410.y  Sueton.  Dom.  4.;  and  missibus.  Suet.  Ncr.  22. 
h)  oluectu  ;  but  obiectum  occurs  Lucr.  4.  845. ;  and  obiectus 
(l^ural).  Tacit.  Ann.  14. 8.  i)  oppositu ;  but  oppoaitus  pU,  Ci- 
cero Marc.  10.  ext.  And  perhaps  it  is  possible  of  many  of  them 
to  find  more  cases.  Ace.  plur.  infitias  ;  as,  infitias  ire,  to  deny. 
To  these  some  add  incitas ;  as,  ad  incitas  redigi,  to  be  reduced  to 
the  greatest  exti'emity,  so  that  one  cannot  help  himself ;  but  it 
is  properly  an  adjective  or  participle,  apd  means  inmioveable, 
calces,. stones  used  in  some  table  game,  being  understood.  Abl. 
plur.  ingratiis  against  inclination. 

2.)  Of  many  only  two  cases  occur ;  these  are  called  diptote  : 
a)  nom.  and  ace.  as  instar,  nihil,  and  generally  all  indeclinables ; 
as  opus,  necesse,  fas,  nefas.  b)  nom.  and  abl.  as  fors,  forte ;  un- 
less deam  fortem,  Ovid.  Fast.  6.  775,  and  fortimss  fortis.  Ibid. 
773,  belong  to  these ;  there  would  then  be  four  cases  in  use  : 
vesper,  vespere  or  vedperi.  c)  gen.  and  abl.  as  impetis,  impete ; 
yetimpetibus  is  used,  Lucret.  1.  294.  unless  it  come  from  im- 
petus :  also  spontis,  sponte,  from  spons,  which  is  found  only 
once  in  Auson.  Technopegn.  d)  Dative  and  abl.  some  allege 
nuptui,  nuptu  ;  irrisui,  irrisu ;  but  the  genitive  nuptus  is  used, 
Gell.  2«  24. ;  the  dat.  nuptu  for  nuptui,  Colum.  4.  3.  ext  Au« 
rel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  lUus.  59. :  and  accus.  nuptum,  Stat.  Silv. 
5.  I.  45.  From  irrisus  comes  the  dative  irrif^ui,  and  accus.  ir- 
risum,  Tac.  Ann.  13.  15.  e)  Plur.  nom.  and  ace.  suppetise, 
suppetias :  gen.  and  abl.  repetundarum,  repetundis.  Note.  To 
these  «ome  add  macte,  macti,  as  if  macte  were  in  the  voc.  sing, 
and  macti,  nom.  |4ur.     But  this  word  is  not  clearly  understood ; 
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io  the  ancients  we  find  macte  esto,  iubercm  te  macte  virtute 
esse,  Liv.  2.  12.  ext*  where  in  the  first  place  macte  seems  to  be 
a  nom.,  in  the  second  an  accus. 

3.)  Of  many  we  find  only  three  cases ;  these  are  called  tri- 
ptote :  as  dica«  a  legal  process^  dicam;  plur.  dicas :  to  these  vis 
is  referred ;  nom.  vis,  vim ;  abl.  vi.  These  are  indeed  most 
usual,  but  the  gen.  vis  is  found,  Pand.  4.  2.  1.;  Paul.  Sentent. 
5.  tit.  30. ;  Auct.  Dialog,  de  Orat.  (perhaps  Tacitus)  26.  med.; 
and  dat.  vi,  Auct.  B«  Afiic.  69« 

4.)  Of  many,  four  are  found  ;  these  are  called  tetraptote :  as 
astus,  astu :  PL  hi  astus,  hos  astus  :  virus,  i,  us,  o ;  grates,  ibus, 
es,  ibus.  To  these  some  add  situs,  mould,  viz.  situs  nom.  sing, 
atum,  situ  ;  situs,  ace.  pi. :  but  gen.  situs,  Senec.  Benef.  3.  2, 

5.)  Of  some,  five  are  used ;  these  are  termed  pentaptote :  to 
these  all  belong,  which  want  one  case  :  as,  gen.  plur.  from  os, 
oris,  neither  orum  nor  orium  occurs ;  nor  perhaps  fi-om  sol,  fax, 
nex,  fel,  pax,  pix,  lux,  glos,  pus,  aes,  mel,  rus,  tus,  species,  &c. 
To  these  some  join  mare;  yet  Priscian*  7*  shows  that  Neevius 
used  marium  and  marum ;  or  the  vocative,  as  nemo,  nuUus, 
neuter,  v\s,  Sto.  Here  reading  must  be  our  principal  guide :  for 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  case  once  occurs ;  we  must  consider  in 
what  writer- 
It  is  also  possible,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  words,  more 
cases  are  in  use  than  those  which  we  have  given. 

Nate.  Many  words  have  only  one  case  deficient  in  the  sin- 
gular,  but  are  complete  in  the  plural :  as  opis,  opem,  ope  (yet 
Accius  ap.  Priscian. has  the  nom.  ops) :  plur.  opes,  um,  ibus,  es, 
e3,ibus.  Soalsothe/)/ttra&  ambages,  compedes,  fauces,  iugera, 
Terbera,  vepres,  semina,  crates,  sordes,  preces,  viscera,  fruges, 
pecudes,  dapes,  &c.  although  the  genitive  from  dapes  wiU  not 
easily  be  met  with. 
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§5. 

0/ Declensions. 

I.)  The  ancients  understood  by  declension,  every 
change  and  derivation  of  a  word  ;  as,  when  asellus  is 
formed  from  asinus.  They  had  therefore  manifold 
declensions.  At  present,  in  the  explanation  of  this 
word,  we  follow  Priscian,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  distinguishes  the  declension  by  the  termina- 
tions of  the  genitive  case :  and  as  these  terminations 
are  five  in  number,  we  reckon  five  declensions,  or  more 
correctly,  five  modes  of  declension  or  declining.  The 
first  has  in  the  genitive,  generally  se,  sometimes  as  or 
es ;  the  second  i ;  the  third  is,  at  times  os,  us ;  the 
fourth  us  ;  the  fifth  ei. 

II.)  Every  noun  therefore  follows  one  of  these  de- 
clensions. There  are,  however,  some  words,  which  the 
ancients  used  in  two  declensions :  as  in  the  second 
and  fourth,  laurus,  i,  and  us  ;  pinus,  i,  and  us  ;  so  ficus, 
coins  ;  so  domus  follows  partly  the  second  and  partly 
the  fourth.  Penus  even  follows  three ;  the  second,  third, 
fourth ;  penus  (and  penum),  i ;  penus,  oris ;  penus,  us ; 
so  iugerum  has  some  cases  of  the  third,  but  probably 
from  the  old  word  iuger.  The  neuters  in  ma  also 
have  the  genitive  and  ablative  in  is  and  ibus.  Many 
neuters  have  in  the  genitive  um  and  orum,  as  Satur- 
nalia Saturnalium,  liorum,  Bacchanalia,  sponsalia ;  vas 
a  vessel  or  instrument,  genitive  vasis,  in  the  singular 
follows  the  third,  in  the  plural  the  second :  vasa,  orum, 
is,  a,  a,  is :  where  we  must  remark  that  the  plural  is 
from  the  obsolete  vasum :  the  sing,  vasum  occurs.  Plant. 
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True.  1.1.  33.  Words  derived  from  the  Greek  occa- 
sion some  distinct  difficulties,  because  they  retain  their 
mode  of  declension  :  lesus,  u,  u,  um,  u,  u,  follows  none 
of  the  Latin  declensions.  Thus  the  genitive  is  often 
in  OS ;  as  genesis  geneseos,  ^neis  ^neidos ;  or  in 
us,  as  echo  echus,  &c. :  which  will  be  considered  in 
their  proper  place. 

III.  To  facilitate  declining,  we  observe ; 

1«)  That  beginners  should  first  learn  to  decline  some  English 
word,  with  reference  to  the  Latin,  before  they  pass  to  the  latter* 
As,  nom.  father  :  gen.  father^s :  dat.  to  or  for  a  father :  ace. 
father:  voc.  father :  abl.  from,  by,  a  father  (noting  that  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  ablative  in  Latin  are  often  distinguished 
by  prepositions,  as  a  patre,  de  patre,  8cc.)  Plur.  nom.  fathers : 
gen.  fathers' :  dat.  to  or  for  fathers  :  accus.  fathers  :  voc.  fa- 
thers :  abl.  from,  by  fathers.  So  also  N.  mother :  G.  mother's  : 
D.  to  or  for  a  mother :  A.  mother :  V.  mother :  Abl.  from,  by 
a  motlier :  Plur.  N.  mothers :  G.  mothers':  D.  to  or  for  mothers : 
A.  mothers  :  V.  mothers :  Abl.  from,  by  mothers.  We  do  not 
say  in  tlie  vocative,  o  father.  Sic.,  because  o  is-  the  translation 
of  the  Latin  o.  We  may  omit  the  ablative,  and  observe  that  it 
is  used  where  from,  by,  &c.,  precede  the  noun :  it  should  also 
be  noticed  that  in  English,  the  dative  and  ablative,  and  some- 
times the  genitive,  are  expressed  by  a  preposition  with  the  ac- 
cusative* 

€.)  The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, such  as  in  the  second  declension,  herus,  here. 

S.)  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  have  always  the  same  ter 
minationt 

4.)  The  nom.  plur.  ends  in  the  1st  dec.  in  ae,  in  the  2nd  in  i, 
in  the  rest  in  s :  and  in  the  last  three,  the  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  have 
the  same  termination. 

5.)  The  genitive  plur.  always  ends  in  um.  viz.  1.  arum 
2.  orum :  3.  um  :  4.  uum :  6.  erum. 
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6.)  Of  neuters  universally,  the  accusative,  whether  singular 
or  plural^  is  the  same  as  the  nominative  :  and  the  nom,  and  ace. 
plural  end  in  a. 

Note*  It  is  common  to  say,  that  neuters  have  three  cases 
alike :  viz.  nom.  ace.  voc,  which  though  correct  is  unnecessary ; 
nnce  the  vocative  has  ahnost  always  the  same  termination  as 
the  nominative* 

7.)  View  or  scheme  of  the  five  modes  of  declension  :  except 
that  Greek  words  and  neuters  are  omitted :  the  no- 
minative singular  also  does  not  appear  in  its  various 
forms. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen.  aB 

i 

i's 

us 

ei 

Dat  8B 

6 

1 

ui 

ei 

Ace.  am 

um 

em 

um 

em 

Voc.  as  Nom. 

as  Nom. 

as  Nom. 

as  Nom. 

as  Nom. 

Abl.  a 

6 

^ 

ii 

e 

Plur. 

Nom.se 

i 

es 

us 

es 

Gen.  arum 

orum 

um 

uum 

enim 

Dat.  is 

is 

Ibus 

Kbus 

ebus 

Ace.  as 

5s 

es 

lis 

es 

Voc.    SB 

i 

es 

us 

es 

Abl.  is 

is 

Kbus 

ibus 

ebus. 

IV.  Next  follow  the  five  modes  of  declension  sepa- 
rately. 

A.  The  first  mode  of  declension,  or  first  declension, 
has  one  Latin  termination  a,  and  three  Greek,  e,  as,  es. 
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Singular. 

N. 

^     table,  hour. 

G. 

361,     table's.  Hour's,  or  of  &c. 

D. 

®,     to  or  for  Sec. 

A. 

am,     table,  hour. 

V. 

as  Nom.     table,  hour. 

Abl. 

a,     from,  by  8cc. 

Plural. 

N. 

86,     tables,  hours. 

G. 

arum,     tables',  hours',  or  of  &c, 

D. 

is,  seldom  abus,     to  or  for  &c. 

A. 

as,     tables,  hours. 

V. 

as  Nom.     tables,  hours. 

Abl. 

as  Dat     fronv  hy^  &c 
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Nate.  In  this  manner  are  declined,  a)  substantives;  as 
aensa  table,  bora  hour,  aqua  water,  aquila  eagle,  ancilla  maid, 
«laada  lark ;  and  plurald,  as  cunse  cradle,  divitisd  riches,  b)  Ad- 
jectives in  a,  as  longa  long,  magna  great,  pulchra  beautiful,  Sic. 
Also  together,  as  niensa  longa,  long  table;  aqua  alta,  deep 
water;  bora  Iseta,  pleasant  hour ;  diviuss  magnse,  jpreatAobes^ 
which  the  learner  may  decline  togetber.^ 

Singular. 
N.     e,     epitome,  aloe^ 
G.     es>    of  Sec. 
D.     8B,    to  or  for  Sec. 
A.     en,    epitome,  aloe. 
V.     as  Nom. 
Abl.  e,    from,  by^  &c. 

Jfoie.  The  piurri  follows  noans  in  a.  In  this  way  are  de- 
daed  ^itome,  aloe,  crambe  cabbage^  See. 

f2 
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Singular. 


N.      as,     northwind 
G,      SB,  .  of  &c. 
,JD.     8B,    to  or  for  &c. 
A.      am,  an,  northwind. 
V.     a,     northwind. 
Abl.  a,     from,  by,  &c. 

'^'Note.  The  plural  is  like 
those  in  a.— In  this  way  are 
declined  £neas,  Andreas,  Bo- 
reas northwind,  &c. 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
Abl. 

Note. 


es,     potentate, 
ae,     of  &c. 
8B,     to  or  for  8cc. 
en,     potentate, 
e,     potentate, 
e,    from,  by  &c. 


The  plural  is  like 
those  in  a«-^In  this  way  are 
declined  dynastes  potentate, 
Anchises,  &c. 


Observations. 

1.)  Of  the  nom.  sing. :  Greek  words  in  es  often  are  termi- 
nated, in  Latin,  in  a,  as  Satrapes  Satrapa,  Anchises  Anchisa, 
Scythes  Scytha ;  and  are  declined  in  the  Latin  mode,  as  V*  An- 
chisa. A.  Scipiadam  Scipiaden.  This  also  sometimes  happens  to 
words  in  e;  as  syncope syncopa,  grammaticegrammatica,8Lc. 

2.)  Of  the  gen.  sing,  we  remark :  a)  As  the  Greeks  always 
form  the  gen.  of  words  in  ia,  ra,  in  ias  and  ras,  the  Latins  have 
sometimes  imitated  them.  Thus  the  genitive  of  familia  is  some- 
times familias  instead  of  familiee :  but  only  when  pater,  mater, 
filius,  filia  precede :  as  pater  familiae,  or  familias,  father  of  a 
family,  mater  families,  or  familias :  so  also  filius  familiae«  fa. 
milias ;  filia  familias,  familias.  Familiae  therefore  is  as  usual 
after  pater,  mater,  &c.  as  familias.  They  say,  moreover,  when 
speaking  of  several,'  familiarum ;  as  patres  iamiliarum.  Suet. 
Cal.  £0.;  matres  familiarum,  Pand.  1.6.  4.  So  filii  familiarum. 
Sail.  Cat.  43. ;  filis  familiarum,  Pand.  14.  6.9-:  but  patres  fa- 
milias, Cic.  Rose.  Am.  15.;  and  familias,  Cass.  B.C.  2. 44.;  ma- 
tres familias,  Cic.  Top.  3.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  pater  fami- 
lias is  not  one,  but  two  words.  We  find  auras  for  auras,  Virg. 
£n.  1 1 .  80.  in  some  editions :  terras  for  terras,  Nasvius  ap.  Pns- 
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cian.  6.  b)  Sometimes  for  tt  tlie  poets  use  at,  as  aulai^  terrai, 
pictai-*for  aul®,  8cc.,  as  Virg.  Mn.  S.  354,  Aulai  in  medio : 
9.  26,  dives  eqiium,  dives  pictai  vestis  et  auri :  so  terrai,  Lucn 
1.  213, 8ic.  c)  Finally,  the  adjectives  una,  sola,  tota,  uUa,  nulla, 
alia,  altera,  utra,  neutra,  altenitra,  utraque,  utravis,  as  also  their 
masculines  have  the  gen#  in  ius,  and  dat.  in  i :  some  pronouils  ad- 
jective have  the  same,  as  ilia,  ista,  gen.  illius,  dat.  illi,  8cc« 

3.)  Of  the  ace.  sing.  Patronymics  in  des  have  sometimes  em 
for  en  :  as  Priamidem  for  Priamiden  :  sometimes  am  and  an, 
a3  Scipiadam,  Scipiadan,  for  Scipiaden,  where  the  nom.  Sci* 
piada  or  Scipiadas  was  supposed.  But  Hebrew  words,  as 
Messias,  Tobias,  Satanas,  8lc.  have  commonly  am,  though  the 
poets  use  an :  sometimes  also  Greek  words  in  a,  have  an  for 
am,  as  FJectran,  Ovid.  Trist.  2*  S95. 

4)  Of  the  voc,  and  abU  sing.  Greek  words  in  es  have  the 
termination  e  as  well  as  a,  as  Atride  Atrida,  Anchise  Anchisa : 
but  here  we  must  suppose  the  nominatives  Atrida,  Anchisa. 

5.)  Of  the  dative  and  ablative  plural.  In  some  words  they 
end  in  abus.  This  takes  place  a)  always  in  the  two  adjectives 
due,  ambss,  duabus,  ambabns— not  duis,  &c.  b)  sometimes  in 
some  substantives  of  the  feminine  gender  in  a,  as  dea  makes  diis 
and  deabus,  filia  filiis  and  filiabus ;  so  mula :  to  these  may  be 
added  liberta,  anima»  equa,  asina,  serva,  socia,  domina.  Yet 
these  terminations  in  abus  are  seldom  used,  and  only  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  corresponding  masculines,  diis  fix>m  deus, 
filiis  from  filius,  8cc.  as  diis  deabusque,  Cicero  Rab.  Perd.  2.  to 
distinguish  gods  and  goddesses,  where  in  fact  he  could  not  say 
diis  diisque ;  so  also  filiis  et  filiabus.  But  when  the  distinction 
is  clear  from  the  context,  or  from  duabus,  ambabus  annexed, 
the  ancients  mostiy  used  the  termination  in  is,  as  ambabus  filiis, 
not  filiabus.  So  Cicero  says  duabus  animis,  not  animabus. 
So  Pliny  H,  N.  U.  40.,  asinis  (female  asses)  mammas  a  fetu  do- 
lent,  Varro  de  R,  R.  3»  16.  7.,  speaking  of  the  Muses,  his 
diis  Heliconem  adtribuerunt  homines.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  ancients  used  the  termination  abus,  only  in  case  of  neces- 
sity :  therefore  we  must  not  think  it  correct  at  aU  times,  and 
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withoMt  4$OA8i4eration,  to  foroi  the  dat.  and  abi.  of  anna,  &c.  in 
abus.  Yet  w^  fi|id  them  used  without  DecesAity :  as  duatwis 
filUbps  virgiDibu9,  Liv.  %A.  £6,  where,  filiis  would  have  been 
clear  on  account  of  duabus. 

6.)  Of  the  gen.  plur.  Instead  of  arum,  um  is  sometinies  used : 
coeiicolum,  Virg.  JEn.  3.  21.;  Dardanidum,  Ibid.  9.  242. 
"Note.  Tyndaridarum  i.  e.  (iliarum  Tyndari.  (gen.  fern.)  Horat. 
Sat.  1.  I.  100. 

B.  The  second  mode  of  declension,  or  second  de- 
clension, has  in  the  iiom.  siug.  five  terminations,  er,  ir, 
nr,  us,  urn ;  as  puer,  vir,  satur  (adj.)j  hems,  ovum.  The 
t^rmipatipQ  ur  only  occurs  in  satur;  substantivea, 
therefore,  have  only  four  terminations.  It  is  probable^ 
that  originally  there  were  only  two,  and  that  the  ter- 
mination in  r  arose  from  the  rejection  of  us,  as  puer 
from  puerus  (whence  the  vocative  puere  often  occurs 
in  Plautus),  vir  for  virus :  so  in  adjectives  miaer  for 
miserus,  satur  for  saturus,  &c. 

To  this  d^lension  are  assigned  Greek  words  in  os 
and  on  ;  which  follow  us  and  um  :  on  therefore  is  de- 
clined like  a  neuter. 

Form  of  the  Second  Declension. 

Singular.  Plural 

N.     ^r,  ity  ur,  us,  um,  boy,  man,  N.  i,  neuter  X. 

G.     i,  of,  &c.  [master,  egg,  &c.  G, .  5rum. 

D.     5,  to  or  for  &c.  D.  la. 

A.     um,  boy,  &c.  A.  6s. 

V.     as  Nom.,  but  us  makes  t.  V.  as  Nom. 

Abl.  as  Dat.  fi-om,  by,  &c.  ,  Abl.  as  Dat. 

N3-  ThM9  are  d^lined  p^^r  boy«  ager  fields  lib^  book,  vir 
map,  dominusi  Oi^astesr,  servus  slave,  ovum  ^^»  scamDUQft  bencb. 
Sec.    So  also  adjectives^  as  pulcher,  pulebrum,  beautiful  i  niger, 
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nigrom^black ;  bonus,  bon  ura,  good ;  malus,  malum,  bad ;  Wtue, 
IsUim,  Scc>  So  ager  bonus,  puer  pulcher,  vir  maluS|  ovum 
booum,  pulchrum,  &c«  which  the  learner  may  decline  together. 

Obseroatums:  1.)  Words  in  er,  sometimes  keep,  sometimes 
reject  e  before  r  in  the  genitivei  &c.  The  few  which  keep  it 
are,  puer  (eri),  adulter,  socer,  gener,  Liber  i.  e.  Bacchus, 
Presbyter,  Celtiber,  and  liberi  children  (erorum):  also  some 
adjectives ;  as  liber,  era,  erum,  liberi  Sic,  free :  prosper,  era, 
erum,  gen,  eri,  prosperous  :  tener  tender,  miser  miserable, 
lacer  torn,  gibber  hunch-backed :  also  compound  words  in 
fer  and  ger,  as  Lucifer,  frugifer,  armiger,  corniger,  &€.  The 
rest  reject  e  ;  as  ager  agri,  aper,  auster,  arbiter,  cancer, 
caper,  culter,  coluber,  faber,  liber  book,  magister,  minister, 
&c. ;  and  the  other  adjectives,  as  pulcher,  chra,  chrum,  gen. 
chri;  niger,  ruber,  teter,  sacer,  SBger,  ater,  &c.  As  to  the 
retaining  or  rejecting  e,  the  feminine  and  neuter  follow  the  ge- 
nitive, as  lacer,  lacera,  lacerum,  gen.  laceri,  laceras,  laceri :  pul- 
cher, pulchra,  puichrum,  gen.  pulchri,  pulchrse,  pulchri,  &c« 
Note*  The  single  adjective  dexter  is  usual  both  ways  :  as  dex- 
ter, dextera,  dexterum,  gen.  dexteri,  dextene,  dexteri,— and  dex- 
ter, dextra,  dextrum,  gen.  dextri,  dextm,  dextri. 

2.)  Some  proper  names  in  er  sometimes  end  also'  in  us ;  as 
Evander  and  Evandrus:  hence  also  the  voc.  Evander  and 
Evandre.  The  voc.  puere  instead  of  puer  is  often  found  in 
Plautus ;  as,  Asin.  2.  d«  2.,  5. 2. 41. ;  Merc.  5.  2.  71,  &c. 

3.)  Some  adjectives  in  us  and  er,  have  lus  in  the  gen.  sing, 
and !  in  the  dative,  and  that  in  all  the  three  genders :  viz.  unus, 
aolus,  ullus,  nuUus,  totus,  alius,  alter,  neuter,  uter,  mth  its  com<» 
pounds  uterque,  utervis,  uterlibet,  alteruter ;  as  unut,  a,  um, 
gen.  unitis,  dat  uni,  8cc. :  uter,  tra,  trum,  gent  utrius,  dat.  utri ; 
uterque,  traque,  trumque,  gen.  utriusque,  dat.  utrique :  utervis, 
utravis,  utrumvis,  gen.  utriusvis,  dat.  utrivis :  so  in  uterlibet, 
utercunque,  &c,  utriuslibet,  &c. :  so  also  alteruter,  tra,  trum, 
gen.  alterutrius  (also  alterips  utrius)  dat.  alterutri:  alius  in 
gen.  alius  (with  long  i),  for  aliius,  dat.  ahi.  N.B.  1.)  The  i  in 
ius  is  always  long,  except  in  alterius,  where  it  is  always  short. 
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£.)  SoDDetimes  the  ancients  declined  these  words  regularly: 
G.  i,  ae,  i ;  D.  o,  ae,  o.     So  sol®,  alterse^  &c.  occur  in  Nepos. 

4.)  With  respect  to  neuters  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  they 
have  the  accus.  and  voc.  like  the  nom.  in  both  numbers  and  in 
the  plural  in  a.  Therefore  pelagus,  virus,  &c«  make  pelagus, 
virus,  8cc.  in  the  accusative. 

5.)  The  voc.  is  the  same  as  the  nom.  except  that  the  termi- 
nation us,  when  not  of  the  neuter  gender,  makes  e,  as  dominus, 
domine.  Virgilius  therefore  should  make  Virgilie ;  but  proper 
names  in  ius,  if  substantives,  reject  e  in  the  voc.  as  Virgilius, 
Virgili;  Georgius,  Georgi ;  Cwus,  Cai  (dissyllable,  not  Caj)  : 
so  Pompeius,  Pompei  (trisyllable),  8cc.  If  adjectives,  they  re- 
tain e,  as  Cynthius  Cynthie,  Delius  Delie,  &c.  Other  words 
in  ius,  which  are  not  proper  names,  and  adjectives,  also  retain 
e ;  as  tabellarius  tabellarie,  fiuvius  fluvie,  pius  pie,  &c.  except 
filius,  which  has  fill ;  and  genius,  geni.  A  grammarian  quoted 
by  Gell.  14.  ?•  maintains  that  we  must  use  terti,  egregi,  modi, 
voc.  from  tertius,  egregius,  modius.  So  mens  mi  (contracted 
for  mee) :  and  deus,  voc.  deus  rarely  dee :  Plautus  also  often 
says  puere  for  puer,  from  the  unusual  word  puerus.  See  be- 
fore, n.  2. 

6.)  The  nom.  plur.  makes  i ;  and  a  in  the  neuter :  yet  both 
the  adjectives,  ambo,  duo,  make  o,  as  ambo,  ambae,  ambo ;  duo, 
duse,  duo.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  locus  makes  loci 
and  loca ;  sibilus,  sibili  and  sibila ;  iocus,  ioci  and  ioca ;  car- 
basus,  carbasa ;  tartarus,  tartara ;  from  the  old  neuters,  locum, 
sibilum,  iocum,  carbasum,  tartarum :  on  the  contrary  coelum 
makes  coeli,  from  coelus. 

7.)  The  gen.  plur.  drum  in  many  words  is  often  contracted 
into  <im,  as  de(im,  sestertiiim,  numAm,  modiiim,  talentihn,  me- 
dimnilun,  for  deorum,  sestertiorum.  Sec. ;  so  oppidClim,  Sulp.  in 
Cic.  ep.  ad  div.  4. 5.  factfim,  Pacuv.  ap.  Cic.  Or.  46.  exitiOm, 
extAm,  prodigium,  armClm,  8cc.  Pacuv.  ibid. 

8.)  The  dat.  and  ab.  plur.  from  ambo,  duo,  end  in  obus ; 
as  ambobus,  duobus. 
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9.)  The  ace.  plur*  from  ambo,  duo,  makes  os  and  o ;  the  neu- 
ter reUuns  in  the  accus.  the  o  of  the  nom.  as  duo,  ambo. 

10.)  Deus  makes  in  nom.  plur.  dii  and  dei ;  in  dat  and  abl. 
diis  and  deis :  die  first  is  the  most  usual. 

11.)  Greek  words  in  os  and  on,  follow  us  and  um :  yet  they 
retain  one  or  more  cases  from  the  Greek :  as  Delos,  ii,  lo.  Ion, 
le,  lo :  evangelion,  lii,  lio,  lion,  lion.  Ho.  So  Androgeos,  gei :  but 
Virg.  ^n.  6.  20.  uses  Androgeo  gen.  after  the  Greek. 

12.)  Greek  names  of  men  in  eus  (monosyllable)  from  the 
Greek  w^,  as  Orpheus,  Perseus,  Theseus,  (which  are  dissyl- 
lable,) partly  follow  the  Latin  declension,  as  if  tKey  were  trisyl- 
lable, and  partly  retain  the  Greek  cases :  as  Orpheus,  gen.  Orr- 
phei  (cont.  phi)  and  Orpheos ;  dat.  Orpheo  and  Orphei  (cont. 
phi);  ace.  Orpheum and Orphea ;  voc.  Orpheu  ;  abl.  Orpheo; 
because  this  termmation  eus,  arises  from  the  Greek  ct»^,  gen. 
k^.  dat.  »•  ace.  a.  Thus  Ulysses,  Achilles,  which  are  regularly 
of  the  third  declension,  are  sometimes  declined  like  the  second,  as 
if  their  nom.  ended  in  eus :  dius  Achilles,  Achilli  (for  Achillei), 
because  of  the  Greek  i4;^iX\fv^  :  so  Ulysses,  Ulyssi,  where  we 
must  suppose  Ulysseus,  from  the  Greek  Odva-c-evg :  yet  this  is 
only  occasional  with  the  poets ;  for  they  generally  follow  the 
third,  as  gen.  Achillis,  Ulyssis. 

13.)  The  voc.  sing.  Panthu,  Virg.  iEn.  2.  429*  from  nom. 
Panthus  is  peculiar.  Yet  it  is  not  so,  if  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  declension  :  nom.  Ilavioos,  cont.  niiAovs,  voc.  nivioe, 
cent.  UMw.  Note.  We  must  not  reckon  with  this,  the  voc. 
(Edipu  from  Q£dipus,  or  Melampu  from  Melampus;  since 
these  are  after  the  third  declension. 

C.  The  third  mode  of  declension,  or  third  declen- 
sion, has  the  following  terminations  in  the  nom.  sing, 
a,  e,  (i),  o,  0,  d,  1,  n,  r,  s,  t,  x.  The  common  form  is 
as  follows : 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

father,  virtue,  song, 

N. 

es,  neuter  &  or  ia 

G. 

is,  of  &c. 

G. 

um,  or  ium. 

D. 

i,  to  or  for  &c. 

D. 

Kbus. 

A. 

em,  sometimes  im; 
and  in  the  neut. 
like  the  N. 

A. 

as  N. 

V. 

asN, 

V. 

asN. 

Abl. 

^,  sometimes  I. 

Abl. 

asD. 

Thus  are  declined,  pater  father,  gen.  patris,  dat 
patri ;  mater  mother,  gen.  matris  ;  virtus  virtue,  gen. 
virtutis  ;  homo  man,  gen.  hominis  ;  ars  art,  gen.  artis  ; 
avis  bird,  gen.  avis ;  nubes  cloud,  gen.  nubis ;  senno 
discourse,  gen.  sermonis,  &c. :  also  neuters ;  as  poema 
poem,  matis ;  rete  net,  retis ;  lac  milk,  lactis ;  cervi- 
cal pillow,  calls ;  caput  head,  capitis,  &c.  So  also  ad- 
jectives in  is,  e ;  as  lenis  lene,  gen.  lenis :  in  or,  us ; 
as  maior  mains,  greater,  gen.  maioris  :  in  ns,  as  sa- 
piens, entis ;  in  ax,  as  capax,  acis :  and  some  in  er, 
as  acer,  gen.  acris.  We  can  therefore  decline  toge- 
ther not  only  poema  bonum,  malum ;  but  poema  m^aius, 
rete  capax,  homo  lenis,  homo  sapiens,  lac  dulce,  cer- 
vical moUe,  nomen  sanctum,  avis  parva  et  velox>  caput 
crassum  et  mirabile,  &c. 

Yet  some  are  declined  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  a)  la- 
piter :  G.  lovis.  D.  lovi.  A.  lovem.  V.  lupiter.  Abl. 
love :  particularly  some  Greek  words  in  is,  ys,  o,  os,  &c. 
as  genesis,  G.  genesis,  seos,  sios :  D.  si.  A.  sin.  V.  sis. 
Abl.  si :  ^neis,  ^Sneidos  and  dis,  di,  da  and  dem,  ficc. : 
Erinnys,  yos,  yi,  yn,  ys,  y.  Dido  :  G.  dus  ;  o  is  retained 
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in  the  other  cases  :  so  Sappho,  &c.  Chaos :  G.  chaus. 
D.  chai.  A.  chaos,  &c.  Pan  makes  Panos,  Pani, 
Pana,  &c.     Of  these  we  shall  speak  afterwards. 

Since  the  third  declension  contains  the  greatest 
number  of  words,  which  suffer  many  changes  in  the 
different  cases,  the  following  remarks  will  not  be  un- 
serviceable. 

I.)  The  genitive,  in  Latin  words,  is  always  in  is, 
(in  Greek  words  sometimes  in  os  and  us)  :  but  various 
letters  precede  is,  ^hich  cannot  always  be  conjectured. 
It  is  therefore  useful  to  attend  to  the  following  obser- 
vations.    Words  which  in  the  nom.  end 

in  a,  add  thereto  tis  (with  a  short) ;  as  poema,  po- 
em^tis. 

in  e,  change  e  into  is ;  as  rete  retis,  mare  maris,  &c. 

in  o,  add  nis  (with  o  long) ;  as  sermo  sermonis,  &c. 
Greek  words  follow  the  quantity  of  the  Greek ;  as  ar- 
rhabo,  b5nis ;  draco,  5nis ;  leo,  onis  ;  with  o  long : 
but  pepo,  dnis.  Names  of  nations  (gentilia)  have  o 
short,  Macedo,  6nis ;  so  Saxo,  Teuto,  &c. ;  except 
Laco,  onis,  where  o  is  long.  Those  in  do  and  go, 
have  Knis,  with  i  short ;  as  hirundo,  cupido,  imago,  &c. 
][nis ;  also  homo,  nemo,  Apollo,  turbo  (subst.) ;  except 
imedo,  donis :  so  also  comedo,  harpago,  Turbo  (a  fen- 
cer in  Horace),  have  5nis  with  o  long.  Tendo  makes 
tendinis  and  tendonis  ;  caro,  camis  :  Greek  words  in 
«,  as  Sappho,  Clio,  Dido,  Clotho,  Alecto,  Erato,  Ca- 
lypso, Echo,  &c.  retain  us  from  the  Greek ;  as  Sappho, 
phus,  &c.     Yet  it  is  not  considered  inaccurate  to  de- 
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cline  them  like  the  Latin ;  as  Sappho^  phonis,  phoni, 
&c.  From  Anio  some  derive  Anieois,  and  ace.  Anie- 
nem ;  but  these  come  from  Anien,  since  a  thing  has 
at  times  two  names. 

in  c,  add  is,  with  the  foregoing  e  long;  as  halec, 
halecis  :  except  lac,  lactis. 

in  d,  add  is ;  as  David,  idis,  Bogud,  udis :  these 
words  are  foreign ;  for  no  Latin  word  ends  in  d. 

in  1,  add  is ;  as  a)  in  al,  animal,  alis  with  a  long ;  so 
tribunal,  cervical,  vectigal,  &c. :  a  is  short  in  Hasdni- 
bal,  iilis ;  Hannibal,  sal :  b)  in  il;  as  vigil,  vigilis,  with 
i  short,  pugil,  &c. :  c)  in  0/ ;  as  sol,  solis  :  d)  in  f// ; 
as  consul,  sulis  :  so  praesul,  exsul  :  but  those  in  e/, 
add  lis;  as  fel,  fellis;  mel,  mellis  :  yet  foreign  words 
add  only  is  ;  as  Daniel,  elis. 

in  an,  add  is ;  as  Paean,  anis ;  Titan ;  Pan,  Panos. 

in  en,  add  is ;  as  ren,  splen,  lien,  attagen,  lichen, 
Siren,  Trcezen,  with  e  long  :  hymen  with  e  short.  The 
rest,  as  lumen,  nomen,  crimen,  pecten,  &c.  change  e 
into  i  short ;  as  lumYnis,  &c. 

in  in,  add  is ;  as  delphin,  mis,  Qong). 

in  on,  are  Greek  words,  and  add  L)  only  is,  the  o 
being  long  or  short  according  to  the  Greek ;  long  in 
agon,  Babylon,  Conon,  Corydon,  Damon,  Deucalion, 
Solon,  Lacon,  (or  Laco),  Colophon,  Helicon,  &c. : 
short  in  Canon,  Pepon,  Daemon,  icon,  sindon,  Stry- 
mon,  Amazon,  Lacedaemon,  Actaeon,  &c.  In  Orion  it  is 
sometimes  long,  at  others  short.  2.)  Or  they  add  the 
syllable  tis,  as  Xenophon,  Gen.  Xenophontis  :  so  Cha* 
ron,  Acheron,  Horizon,  Phaethon,  Laomedon,  Cha- 
maeleon,  Phlegethon,  &c. 
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in  yn,  add  is ;  as  Phorcyn,  cynis. 

in  ar,  add  is,  with  a  long ;  as  calcar,  for  calcare ;  so 
cochlear,  specular,  torcular,  and  similar  neuters :  with 
^  short ;  as  Caesar,  lar,  nectar,  iubar,  par,  Arar,  Hamil- 
car,  &c.     Far  farris,  hepar  hep^tis. 

in  er,  add  is,  with  e  long ;  as  ver,  and  Greek  words 
withal  as  character,  crater,  &c. :  with  6  short  in  Latin 
words ;  aa  cadaver  and  other  neuters ;  also  mulier, 
agger,  sBther,  aer,  career,  &c.  Some  reject  e  ;  as  im- 
ber,  imbris  ;  especially  those  in  ter ;  as  lenter,  pater, 
mater,  frater,  venter,  uter  (subst.)  &c. :  also  adjectives  ; 
as  acer,  alacer,  pedester,  volucer,  &c.  whence  e  is 
also  rejected  in  the  feminine  and  neuter.  To  these 
belong  names  of  months ;  as  October,  Octobris,  &c. 
which  are  adjectives.  But  iter  (journey)  has  itin^ris, 
from  the  obsolete  itiner.  lupiter  is  entirely  anoma- 
lous ;  it  has  lovis,  from  the  obsolete  nom.  lovis,  Dat. 
lovi,  &c. 

in  ir  and  yr,  add  is ;  as  Gadir,  martyr,  with  penult. 

short.  - 

in  or,  add  is,  with  o  long ;  as  amor,  honor,  decor, 
and  other  Latin  masculines ;  also  soror,  uxor  &c. :  with 
0  short ;  as  arbor,  marmor,  aequor,  memor;  and  Greek 
Terbals  and  names  of  men  ;  as  rhetor.  Castor,  Hector ; 
with  the  compounds  of  corpus — ^bicorpor,  tricorpor  &c. 
Cor  has  cordis.  From  ad  or  apparently  comes  adoris, 
and  from  adus,  addris,  as  decor,  decoris,  decus  dec6- 
ris :  yet  adus  is  not  used. 

in  ur,  add  is  with  u  short ;  as  turtur,  turtiiris ;  so 
vnltur,  furfur,  fulgur,  guttur,  murmur,  sulphur :  fur 
fiiris,  has  u  long.  Several  change  u  into  o  short ;  as 
ebur,  ebttris,  robur,  robttris,  femur,  iecur :    yet  iecur 
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has  also  iecin5ris,  from  the  obsolete  iecinus ;  and  ioci* 
noris  also  is  used. 

in  as,  change  as  1 .)  into  atis  with  a  long ;  as  aetas, 
bonitas ;  and  all  names  of  qualities  and  virtues  in  as  ; 
as  brevitas,  castitas,  &c.,  also  Abbas  :  2.)  into  ^tis  with 
a  short ;  as  anas,  autocreas,  erysipelas :  3.)  into  antis, 
when  they  are  Greek  masculines ;  as  Atlas,  Acragas^ 
elephas,  gigas,  adamas,  Pallas  (a  Grecian  prince),  &c. 
4.)  into  Sdis  with  a  short,  in  Greek  feminines ;  as 
Pallas  (goddess  of  wisdom),  decas,  lampas,  Ilias,  Tro- 
as :  as  makes  assis ;  mas,  maris;  vas  (instrument),  va- 
sis ;  vas  (bail),  vadis. 

in  es,  change  es  1 .)  into  is ;  as  nubes,  valpes,  se- 
des,  fames,  verres,  acinaces,  palumbes,  torques  &c.  : 
2.)  into  etis  with  e  long ;  as  quies,  magnes,  tapes,  lebes, 
locuples  :  to  these  belong  Greek  proper  names  in  es, 
which  have  is  and  etis  in  the  gen. ;  as  Cbreihes,  mis 
and  metis,  Dares,  Hermes,  Manes,  Thales,  Eutyches, 
&C. :  3.)  into  ^tis  widi  e  short ;  as  abies,  aries,  paries, 
interpres,  seges,  teges,  hebes,  &c. :  4.)  into  edis  with 
e  long ;  as  heres,  merces :  5.)  into  ^dis  with  e  short ; 
as  pes  pedis,  with  its  compounds  bipes,  quadrupes, 
compes,  &c. :  6.)  into  Sris  with  e  short ;  as  Ceres,  Ce- 
reris;  impubes  has  impubis,  but  impuberes  eomes 
from  impuber :  7.)  into  Kdis  with  i  short ;  as  obses  and 
other  compounds  from  sedeo ;  as  praeses,  deses,  reses; 
8.)  into  Ytis  with  i  short ;  as  ales,  antistes,  comes, 
eques,  fomes,  gurges,  miles,  palmes,  satelles,  cespes, 
limes,  trames ;  and  the  adjectives  dives,  superstes. 
Bes  bessis,  aes  aeris,  praes  praedis. 

in  is,  when  they  are  Latin  words,  retain  1 .)  either  is 
in  the  gen. ;  as  avis,  cassis  (hunting-net),  panis,  pis- 
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cis,  and  innumerable  others  :  to  which  belong  adjec- 
tives ;  as  fortis,  levis,  &c. :  2.)  or  change  is  into  Ydis 
with  i  short ;  as  lapis,  cassis  (helmet),  cuspis :  or  into 
itis  with  i  long ;  as  lis,  dis  rich  (also  Dis,  Pluto),  Sam- 
nis,  whence  plur.  Samnites  (a  people  of  Italy),  Quiris^ 
whence  Quirites  (Romans).     Others  have  instead  tris 
with  e  short ;  as  cinis,  cin^ris ;  so  cucumis,  pulvis,  vo- 
mis,  from  the  old  nom.  in  er»  ciner,  cucumer,  pulver, 
vomer.     Others  have  Inis  with  i  short ;  as  poUis,  san- 
guis, firom  the  old  nom.  pollen,  sanguen ;  but  the  com- 
pound exsanguis,  gen.  exsanguis.     Glis  makes  gli- 
ris.     But  if  they  be  Greek  words,  they  retain  1.)  with 
the  Latin  is,  the  Greek  eos  and  ios ;  as  poesis,  genesis, 
haeresis,  metropolis,  ellipsis,   emphasis,   apocalypsis, 
phrasis,  syntaxis,  metamorphosis,  Charybdis,  Neapo- 
lis,  &c.     All  these  have  is,  ios,  eos,  though  the  last  is 
most  common  :  2.)  or  have  Idis  and  Ydos  with  i  short ; 
as  Mneisy  gen.  eidis  or  eidos :  so  aspis,  iris,  iaspis, 
pyxis,  tjnrannis,  &c. :  so  also  most  proper  names,  pa- 
tronymics, and  gentilia  in  the  feminine ;  as  Paris,  Pha- 
laris,  Eris,  Artemis,  Thetis,  Nereis,  &c. :  but  Tigris, 
is  and  idis :  Tiberis  makes  Tiberis,  but  Tibris  or  Thy- 
bris  (Tybris)  has  idis  :     3.)  inis  with  i  long  ;  as  Sala- 
mis  or  Salamin,  Delphis  or  Delphin,  Eleusis  or  Eleu- 
sin :  but  these  genitives  come  from  the  termination  in 
in;  as  Salamin,  inis:    4.)entis;  as  Simois,  oentis ; 
Opois,  oentis,  contr.  Opuntis. 

in  ys,  are  Greek  words,  and  change  ys  1.)  into  yos 
withy  short;  as  Erinnys,  Chelys,  Tethys,  &c. ;  Cotjrs, 
Cotyis  (Tac.  An.  2.  67.) :  2.)  into  jfdis  and  ^dos  with  y 
short;  as  chlamys,  pelamys:  3.)  into  ynis  with  y 
long;  as  Phorcys,  Phorcyn:  yet  this  is  rather  the 
genitive  of  the  latter. 
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in  OS,  change  os  1.)  into  oris  with  o  long;  as  os 
(mouth)  oris,  flos,  glos,  mos  :  2.)  into  6ris  with  o  short ; 
as  arbos,  arboris,  which  however  belongs  to  arbor  :  3.) 
into  odis  with  o  long ;  as  custos,  custodis  :  4.)  into 
Otis  with  o  long ;  as  sacerdos,  nepos,  cos,  dos,  with 
some  Greek  words,  as  raonoceros,  rhinoceros,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  o  long :  6.)  into  dtis  with  o  short ; 
as  compos,  impos :  6.)  into  5is  with  o  long ;  as  heros 
herois,  Eos,  Tros,  thos,  Minos :  7.)  into  us,  when 
Greek  neuters  in  os ;  as  chaos,  gen.  chaus,  &c. :  os 
(bone)  ossis,  exos  exossis.  Bos  makes  bdvis  with  o 
short. 

in  aus,  change  s  into  dis  ;  as  fraus,  laus,  &c. 

in  us,  change  us  1.)  into  ^ris  with  e  short ;  as  foe- 
dus,  and  other  neuters,  acus  (chaff),  genus,  gibbus, 
munus,  olus,  onus,  opus,  latus,  pondus,  rudus,  scelus, 
sidus,  vellus,  ulcus,  vulnus,  the  unusual  word  viscus, 
whence  the  pi.  viscera,  and  the  adjective  vetus.  Pig- 
nus  also  sometimes  has  pigneris  for  pignoris;  and 
from  tempus,  temperis  was  formerly  used  for  temporis, 
whence  temperi.  2.)  into  6ris  with  o  short ;  as  cor- 
pus and  other  neuters,  decus,  dedecus,  facinus,  fenus, 
frigus,  litus,  nemus,  pecus,  pectus,  penus,  pignus,  ster- 
cus,  tempus,  tergus,  &c.  also  lepus.  But  comparative 
adjectives  have  o  long ;  as  maius,  doctius.  The  an- 
tients  also  said  pignus  pigneris  for  pignoris,  and 
tempus  temperis  for  temporis,  whence  temperi :  3.) 
into  uis ;  ajs  grus,  sus  :  4.)  into  iidis  with  u  long ;  as 
incus,  palus,  subscus.  Pecus  pecudis  has  u  short 
5.)  into  uris  with  u  long ;  as  ius,  tellus,  mus,  cms,  pus, 
thus,  rus  :  6.)  into  utis  with  u  long ;  as  salus,  virtus, 
inventus,  senectus,  servitus.     Intercus  has  utis  with  u 
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short.  7.)  Some  Greek  names  of  cities  in  us  have  after 
the  Greek  (oswoj,  contr.  ovifrog)  untis  ;  as  Trapezus  un- 
tis,  so  Pessinus,  Amathus,  Hierichus  (for  Hiericho), 
Emmaus,  &c.  8.)  Compounds  from  Tovg,  gen.  to^^ 
imitate  this  termination  and  have  5dis  with  o  short ; 
as  tripus  tripodis;  so  Antipus,  whence  Antipodes. 
(Edipus,  Poljrpus,  have  odis  and  also  i  after  the  se- 
cond declension. 

in  bs,  change  bs  into  bis,  and  make  the  preceding 
syllable  short;  as  Arabs,  Ar^bis;  so  trabs,  scrobs, 
chalybs.  Those  in  ebs,  change  e  into  i  short ;  as  cce- 
lebs,  coelibis.     Plebs  makes  plebis  with  e  long. 

in  Is,  change  s  into  tis ;  as  puis,  pultis. 

in  ms,  put  i  before  s ;  as  hyems,  hyemis,  with  a 
short  penult. 

in  ns,  change  s  into  dis ;  as  frons  (leaf),  lens  (nit  in 
the  hair),  glans  with  inglans,  nefrens,  libripens  from 
pendo :  or  into  tis ;  as  frons  (forehead),  lens  lentis. 
So  also  adjectives  and  participles ;  as  sapiens,  amans, 
&c.  Yet  iens  from  eo  with  its  compounds,  makes 
euntis ;  as  abiens  abeuntis,  except  ambiens  ambientis. 

in  ps,  insert  i  before  s,  and  make  the  pen.  short ;  as 
£thiops,  ^thidpis.  It  is  however  long  in  the  compounds 
of  A^ ;  as  Cyclops,  hydrops.  Stirps  stirpis,  gryps 
gryphis  with  y  long,  Cinyps,  Cinyphis  with  y  short. 
Those  in  eps  have  ipis  short;  as  princeps,  adeps, 
manceps,  forceps,  and  the  adjective  particeps  :  except 
auceps  aucupis :  those  which  come  from  caput  have 
ipitis  (short) ;  as  anceps,  ancipitis ;  so  praeceps,  biceps, 
triceps  :  seps  a  rare  word  has  sepis. 

in  rs,  change  s  into  tis ;  as  ars,  pars,  Mars.     Com- 
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pounds  from  cor  keep  the  gen.  dis ;  as  concors,  dU- 
cors,  misericors,  vecors. 

in  nty  change  ut  into  itiSy  with  short  penult. ;  as  ca- 
put with  its  compounds^  occiput,  sinciput. 

in  X,  mostly  change  x  into  cis  or  gis,  in  which  much 
depends  on  the  etymology :  viz. 

In  ax,  have  l.)acis  with  a  long;  as  fomax,  pax, 
thorax,  Aiax.  So  also  Syphax.  Yet  Syphacem  is  found 
with  short  penult.  Claud.  Gild.  90  :  on  which  ac- 
count some  there  prefer  Annibalem.  Some  foreign 
words  have,  itcis  with  a  short ;  as  styrax,  climax,  Abax, 
&c.  2.)actis;  as  Hylax,  and  compounds  from  (&a5, 
Astyanax,  Demonax,  Hipponax,  &c. 

in  ex,  have  1.)  Jcis  short ;  as  cimex,  obex  (from  obi- 
icio),  pumex,  vertex,  ilex,  frutex,  cortex,  apex,  imbrex, 
latex,  forfex,  and  those  in  dex,  lex,  plex,  fex  (from  fa- 
cio),  rex;  as  codex,  index, vindex,  index,  pollex,  pellex 
(from  pellicio),  duplex,  triplex,  &c.  artifex,  pontifex, 
camifex,  carex,  &c.  Yet  rex  and  lex  with  their  com- 
pounds have  egis  long ;  as  rex  regis,  lex  legis.  Aqui- 
lex  has  aquil^gis,  with  e  short ;  so  grex  gregis,  su- 
pellex  supellectilis ;  vibex  icis  (}ong)  perhaps  from 
vibix.  2.)  ^cis  with  e  short ;  as  nex,  foenisex,  resex 
(from  seco) :  vervex  vervecis  long  :  so  fex,  and  halex 
from  halec.  Remex  remigis,  senex  senis,  though  fbr^ 
merly  senecis,  as  ace.  senecem,  Plant.  Mil.  3.  1.  54.^ 

in  ix,  have  1.)  icis  long;  as  radix,  cornix,  cervix, 
lodix,  phoenix,  perdix :  all  verbals  in  trix,  and  adjec^ 
tives  in  ix  ;  as  ultrix,  nutrix,  obstetrix,  felix,  &c.  2.) 
Ycis  short ;  as  calix,  pix,  filix,  fornix,  hystrix,  natrix, 
salix,  varix,  coxendix,  cilix.     To  these  some  add  ap- 
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pendix;  but  there  is  no  place  in  verse,  which  deter- 
mines whether  its  penult,  he  long  or  short.  Mastix 
(whip)  has  igis  (long)  with  its  compounds.  Nix  nl- 
vis  (short),  strix  strigis. 

in  ox,  have  1.)  ocis  with  o  long;  as  vox,  ferox,  velox, 
atrox,  &c.  2.)  ttcis  with  o  short ;  as  Cappadox,  praecox. 
Nox  noctis;  so  pemox.     AUobrox  brdgis  (short). 

in  ux,  have  1.)  iicis  with  u  short;  as  crux  crucis, 
trux,  nux,  dux  with  its  compounds,  as  tradux,  redux. 
Two  have  u  long,  lux  and  Pollux.  2*)  iigis  with  u 
short ;  as  coniux :  yet  frugis  from  the  obsolete  frux  is 
long.     Faux  (unused)  faucis. 

in  jrx,  make  1.)  ycis  with  y  long ;  bombyx,  Ceyx, 
sandyx:  the  rest  are  short;  as  calyx,  Eryx,  Naryx,&c. 
Sometimes  Bebryx  makes  the  penult,  of  the  gen.  long. 
2.)  j^gis  short ;  as  coccyx,  Phryx,  Styx,  lapyx,  &c.  3.) 
^chis  or  ^chos  short ;  as  Onyx,  Sarddnyx. 

in  Ix,  nx,  rx,  change  x  into  cis ;  as  calx,  falx,  lanx, 
arx,  merx.  The  rest  have  gis,  as  Phalanx  angis, 
Sphinx  gis. 

II.)  The  dative  sing,  ends  in  i.  Yet  Greek  words 
in  o,  as  Echo,  Sappho,  Clio,  Clotho,  when  declined 
after  the  Greek  form,  retain  the  Greek  dative  in  o,  be- 
ing then  indeclinable,  except  the  genitive  us.  Some- 
times we  meet  with  the  dative  in  e  like  the  ablative ; 
as,  morte  datus,  for  morti.  Van*,  ap.  Gell.  1.  24. 

III.)  The  accusative  sing,  with  the  exception  of  neu- 
ters ends  in  em ;  as  patrem,  avem,  &c.  Yet  some  Latin 
words  in  is,  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive, 
have  im,  and  some  Greek  words  have  im,  in,  a,  o. 

1.)  The  following  are  always  in  im ;  vis,  tussis,  sitis,  pelvis, 
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buris,  securis^  cannabis,  amussis :  and  proper  names  and  Greek 
nouns ;  as  Albis,  Tiberis,  Arar  or  Araris,  Syrtis,  Cbarybdis  ; 
Tigris  (river  or  wild  beast)  has  tigrim  and  tigridem,  because  the 
genitive  is  Tigris  Tigridis.  Cucumis,  gen.  mis,  in  Pliny  makes 
ace.  mim,  for  cucumerem,  and  preesepis  (for  prssepe)  prsssepim 
in  Plautus.  The  following  have  im  more  often  than  em ;  pup- 
pis,  restis,  turris :  but  navis,  clavis,  febris,  aqualis,  strigilis,  se- 
mentis,  have  eofi  rather  than  im.  From  securis  some  editions 
have  securem,  Virg.  ^n.  11.  656.  So  Heyne^  which  is  the 
reading  of  Priscian. 

2.)  Greek  words  a)  in  is,  which  make  in  the  genitive  eos 
or  ios,  retain  the  Greek  accusative  in;  as  Charybdis,  Per- 
sepolis.  Genesis,  Apocalypsis,  Emphasis,  Mephitis,  magu- 
daris  or  magydaris.  Yet  the  Latins  sometimes  change  it  to 
im;  as  Charybdin  and  Charybdim,  Greek  words  in  is 
which  in  the  genitive  have  dos  or  dis,  retain,  it  is  true,  the 
Greek  terminations  in  and  a^  but  often  end,  like  the  Latin,  in 
im  and  dem ;  as  Paris,  Parin,  Parida,  Parim,  Paridem :  so  also 
Alexis,  Daphnis,  Eris,  Iris,  Adonis,  Phalaris,  Isis.  But  some 
such  words  have  only  da  and  dem ;  as  tyrannis,  ^neis.  Nereis, 
Amaryllis,  b)  in  ys,  gen.  yos,  retain  yn,  but  the  Latins  use 
also  ym ;  as  Tethys,  Tethyn  and  Tethym :  so  Halys,  Erinnys. 
Chlamys  makes  dos  in  the  gen.  and  da  and  dem  in  the  ace. 

c)  Greek  feminines  in  o,  in  the  accus.  have  o  likewise ;  as  Sap- 
pho, ace.  Sappho :  so  also  Dido,  Alecto,  Echo,  Calypso,  Sec. : 
unless  they  be  declined  in  the  Latin  mode,  as  Dido,  onis,  onem. 

d)  Other  Greek  words,  particularly  proper  names,  have  a  in  the 
ace.  besides  the  Latin  em,  especially  in  the  poets ;  as  aer  aerem 
and  aera,  oether,  rhetor.  Hector,  Agamemnon,  Lacedsemon,  &c. 
Pan  makes  only  Pana ;  and  Pasan,  a  oftener  tiian  em.  e)  De- 
mosthenes and  Ganymedes  have  beside  the  termination  em, 
particularly  in  the  poets,  the  Greek  ea;  Demosthenem  and 
Demosthenea ;  Chremes,  em,  eta,  etem ;  Dares,  en,  eta,  etem. 

IV.)  The  vocative  is  like  the  noniinative ;  as  Pallas 
(name  of  a  goddess),  vocat.  Pallas.  But  many  Greek 
words,  particularly  proper  names,  reject  s  ;  1.)  in  as, 
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antis ;  e.  g.  Pallas  (a  Grecian  chief),  Pallantis,  voc. 
Palla:  so  Atlas.  2.)  in  is;  as  Daphnis  Daphni:  so 
Amaryllis,  Paris,  Mceris,  Sixnois,  Nereis,  &c.  3.)  Te- 
thys  Tethy,  Melampus  Melampu.  Note.  From  some 
nouns  in  es,  come  es  and  e ;  as  Socrates  and  Socrate, 
Chremes  Chreme,  Laches  Lache.  We  must  here  re- 
mark, that  e  is  formed  after  the  first  declension,  which 
also  has  es  in  the  nominative.  We  must  consider  the 
same  of  Achille,  Ulysse,  unless  we  suppose  that  they 
are  from  the  Greek  vocat.  in  eu,  rejecting  u. 

V.)  The  ablative  in  most  words  ends  in  e  :  in  some, 
like  the  dative  in  i :  in  others,  both  in  e  and  i :  viz. 

a)  The  following  make  only  i :  1  •)  neuters  in  e,  al^  at ;  as 
mare,  vectigal,  calcar ;  except  far^  baccar,  iubar,  hepar^  nectar^ 
which  make  e :  yet  we  find  mare  for  mari :  Ovid.  Trist.  5»  2. 
20.:  Pont.  4.  46. :  Ibis  198. :  Lucret.  1.  l62. :  Pand.  1. 8.  5. ; 
41.  1,  58.  edit.  Torrent.:  Varr.  ap.  Char.  1.  fi.)  Words  in  is 
which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive,  and  have  im  or  in  in  the 
accusative ;  as  tussis,  vis,  pelvis,  genesis ;  so  canalis,  mugilis, 
strigilis,  &c. :  Araris  has  Arare.  Those  which  increase^make 
e ;  as  Paris,  idis,  idi,  im,  in,  ida ;  abl.  ide :  so  Iris,  Eris,  &c. 
There  are  exceptions ;  as  Elis,  abl.  Elide,  Cic.  Nat«  Deor.  3. 
23:  Caes.  B.  C.  3.  105  :  Eli,  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  26:  Accus. 
Elin^  lav.  38.  32«  3.)  adjectives  in  is  and  er,  as  fortis  forti, 
acer  acri :  so  gentile  nouns,  and  names  of  months ;  as  Atheiii- 
ensis,  November,  Aprilis,  8cc.  Also  substantives  in  is,  which 
are  properly  adjectives  and  do  not  increase ;  as  natalis  (birth* 
day),  familiaris,  popularis  (countryman),  rivalis,  bipennis,  trire- 
mis,  quadriremis,  ssdilis,  sodalis,  contubemalis,  generally  have 
i :  yet  we  sometimes  find  natale,  familiare,  &c. :  but  adfinis  ge- 
nerally, rudis  (a  sort  of  stafi*),  volucris  (subst.)  always  make  e : 
and  proper  names  in  is,  which  are  formed  like  adjectives ;  as 
Martialis,  luvenalis.  See. 

b)  the  following  have  e  and  i :  1.)  adjectives  of  one  termina- 
tion ;  as  felix,  degener,  8cc« ;  thus  ultrix,  victrix,  when  used  ad- 
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jectively  :  participles  in  ns  used  for  adjectives ;  as  amans :  but 
adjectives  in  ns,  and  participles  in  ns  when  used  actually  as  par- 
ticiples, have  rather  e ;  and  if  the  participles  are  used  in  the  abL 
absolute,  as  iraperante  Augusto,  they  always  make  e.  Memor, 
vigil,  artifex,  adjectivdy  end  in  i ;  but  pauper,  hospes,  sospes, 
senex,  compos,  impos,  bicorpor,  tricorpor,  bipes,  tripes,— ;-to 
which  some  add  inops,  cicur, — make  onlye.  But  impuber 
comes  from  impuber,  not  impubis,  and  pubere  from  puber. 
£•)  comparatives,  as  doctior,  doctius,  ore  and  ori :  an  ablative 
from  plus  scarcely  occurs,  yet  Charis.  £.  gives  plure.  abl.  Lu- 
cil.  Plant  Cic.  3.)  words  which  in  the  accus.  have  em  and 
im ;  as  navis,  ve  and  vi.  4.)  the  substantives  amnis,  anguis, 
uvis,  civis,  cannabis,  classis,  coUis,  finis,  fustis,  ignis,  imber,  oc- 
ciput, orbis,  ovis,  pars,  postis,  rus,  supellez,  tridens,  vectis,  un- 
guis :  yet  e  is  more  usual.  We  find  Lacedemoni,  Nep.  pr»f. : 
Cartbagini,  Liv.  28. 26.  for  Lacedemone,  Carthagine :  perhaps 
others  may  occur. 

Note.  Greek  words  in  is  and  ys,  which  in  the  genitive  have 
a  vowel  before  os,  reject  only  s ;  as  genesis,  eos,  genesi,  £rin« 
nys,  yos,  £rinny,  &c.  Greek  feminines  in  o  long,  as  Dido, 
Sappho,  Clio,  &c.,  and  neuters  in  os,  as  chaos,  melos,  &c.,  have 
o,  as  Dido,  chao,  8cc. 

VI.)  The  nominative  plural  ends  in  es  :  but  neuters 
make  a,  and  when  the  abl.  sing,  ends  in  i,  ia ;  as 
mare  mari  maria.  Adjectives  of  the  neuter  gender 
have  ia,  if  the  abl.  sing,  end  in  i,  or  e  and  i ;  as  lenis 
leni,  lenia ;  felix,  felice  and  felici,  felicia.  But  compa- 
ratives, compounds  of  corpus,  and  the  word  vetus  have 
only  a ;  as  doctior  doctius,  doctiora ;  vetus  Vetera,  &c. 

VII.)  The  genitive  plural  commonly  makes  um  :  it 
should  properly  make  ium  :  but  i  is  generally  reject- 
ed, particularly  in  long  words,  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
nunciation :  yet  many  retain  ium ;  as 

1.)  those  which  in  the  abl.  sing,  have  i,  of  e  and  i ;  as  reti 
ium,  felice  and  felici,  ium.     Yet  these  haveum;  l.)mugilis 
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and  strigilis:  £.)  comparatives^  except  plurium  complurium: 
3.)  the  foUowiog  adjectives  of  one  termination ;  cder,  dives, 
pauper,  vigil,  d^ener,  uber,  memor,  immemor,  supplex,  bipes, 
tripes,  quadrupes,  compos,  impos,  bicorpor,  tricorpor,  vetus, 
inops,  senex,  anceps,  prseceps,  particeps  \  compounds  of  color, 
as  concolor,  8u:«  and  sometimes  locuples  :  4.)  words  in  fex ;  as 
poodfex,  artifex,  camifex,  opifex.  Note,  marum  for  marium 
from  mare,  Nsev.  ap.  Prise.  7* 

2.)  words  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive  sing. ;  as 
nubes,  avis,  fortis.  Yet  some  of  them  are  contracted  by  the 
poets  into  urn.  Canis,  panis,  iuvenis,  vates,  pater,  mater,  frater, 
accipiter,  senex,  have  always  um :  apis  and  volucris  generally 
make  um. 

3.)  monosyllables ;  as  as,  mas,  vas,  lis,  glis,  os  (ossis),  cos, 
dos,  mus,  iaux,  cor,  par,  arx,  pars,  mons,  pons,  dens,  &c.  Ex- 
cept flos,  fur,  pes,  ren,  splen,  laus  (yet  laudium,  Sidon.  Carm. 
23,  51.),  fraus  (fraudium,  Cic.  Off.  3.  18.  ext  Ed.  Gnev. 
Ernest.  Heusinger.),  crus,  gnis,  frux  (gen.  frugum),^  nux,  sus, 
pnes,  mos,  lynx,  gryps,  sphinx,  rex,  grex,  lex,  strix,  vox,  dux, 
bos  (boum),  trux,  Phryx,  Thrax.  The  genitives  of  os  (oris), 
ss,  crux,  thus,  fax,  ftex,  nex,  fel,  mel,  pax,  pix,  lux,  glos,  sol, 
pus,  ros,  rus,  and  plebs,  can  scarcely  be  met  with.  Yet  we 
find  plebium,  Prud.  Peristeph.  14.  de  Romano  709:  cru- 
dum  twice,  Tertull.  Apol.  l6.  Ed.  Pamel.,  where  others 
read  crucum.  Charisius  says  that  fax  makes  facum,  f»x  fie- 
cum:  Pliny  apud  Chans.  1.  doubts  whether  lux  makes  lucum 
orbciuni. 

4.)  Polysyllables  in  as,  ns,  rs  make  iiim  and  um ;  as  aestas, 
&cultas,  civitas,  sapiens,  bidens,  parens,  serpens,  Arpinas, 
nostras.  Yet  tlie  termination  in  um  is  more  usual ;  as  cohor- 
tum,  civitatum.  To  these  belong  the  plurals  Quirites,  Sam* 
nites ;  also  fomax,  palus,  radix  :  yet  um  is  more  common. 

5.)  neuter  plurals  in  ia ;  as  mcenia,  sponsalia,  Bacchanalia : 
also  others ;  as  vires,  tres,  sales  (which  rather  belongs  to  mono, 
syllables)  have  ium.     Some  have  um ;  as  ambages,  opes,  cob- 
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lites,  proceres,  primores,  Luceres,  lemures^  Celeres  (the  body- 
guard of  Romulus).    Penates  has  both  ium  and  um. 

Note.  1.)  Some  neuters  form  the  genitive  two  ways^  in  um 
and  in  orum  after  the  second  declension ;  as  poematum  poe- 
matorum  from  poema :  Bacchanalium  liorum ;  Saturnalia, 
Floralia,  Feralia,  Sec. :  sponsalia,  vecdgalia  have  also  orum 
apud  Sueton. 

2.)  Greek  words  at  times  retain  their  proper  ending;  as 
epigrammaton  for  epigrammatum,  from  epigramma :  pailicu- 
larly  in  eon ;  as  metamorphoseon,  haereseon,  &c.  for  ium. 

VIIL  The  dative  and  ablative  have  ibus.     But 

1.)  bos  has  bobus  and  bubus  for  bovibus,  by  opntraction ; 
sus,  subus  for  suibus. 

2.)  Greek  neuters  in  ma  have  ibus  and  also  is  after  the 
second  declension;  as  poema,  poematibus,  poematis,  which 
latter  must  come  from  the  obsolete  poSmatum,  whence  in  the 
genitive  poematorum.  So  hypomnema,  eenigma,  diploma,  aroma, 
dogma,  emblema,  schema,  strategema,  thema,  See.  have  ibus 
and  is.  Sometimes  the  ancients  prefer  the  Greek  form  poemasi, 
epigrammasi.  This  also  is  common  in  other  words ;  as  drya- 
sin,  hamadryasin  for  dryadibus  in  Propertius. 

IX.  The  accusative  plural  is  the  same  as  the  nomi- 
native, in  es,  and  neut.  a.  In  the  poets  we  often  find 
eis,  and  is  for  es,  montes,  monteis,  montis ;  omnes, 
omneis,  omnis,  &c.  Greek  words  retain  their  accu- 
sative in  as  ;  as  heroajs,  Hectoras,  ^thiopas,  crateras, 
Dryadas,  &c.  for  heroes  &c. 

D.  The  fourth  mode  of  declension,  or  fourth  declen- 
sion, has  two  terminations,  us  and  u :  u  is  of  the 
neuter  gender. 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

iis,  fruit,  needle. 

N. 

us. 

G. 

us,  of  fruit,  &c. 

G. 

uum. 

D. 

ul,  to  &c. 

D. 

Xbus  or  iibus 

A. 

um. 

A. 

asN. 

V. 

as  Nom. 

V. 

asN. 

Abl. 

u. 

Ahl. 

asD. 
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Thus  are  decliDed  casus  fall  chance,  fructus  fruit,  acus 
needle,  8cc.  We  may  therefore  decline  together  casus  durus 
hard  lot,  fructus  dulcis,  fructus  acerbus,  acus  parva,  longa, 
ioDgior. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

% 

horn,  &c. 

N. 

u«. 

G. 

u. 

G. 

uum. 

D. 

ii. 

D. 

Ifbus  or  iibus. 

A. 

u. 

A. 

asN. 

V. 

u. 

V. 

asN. 

Abl.  u.  Abl.  as  D. 

Thus  are  declined  cornu  horn,  veru  spit,  gelu  cold: 
therefore  with  adjectives,  cornu  longum,  longius ;  veru  acutuni, 
acutius,  gelu  mirabile,  8ic. 

Observations. 

1 .)  The  fourth  declension  throughout  is  merely  a  contraction 
of  the  third:  as  fructus;  6.  fructuis  fructus ^  D.  fructui 
fructu ;  A.  fructuem  fructum ;  V.  fructus ;  Abh  fructue  fructu. 
Plur.  N.  fructues  fructus;  6.  fructuum  (the  contraction  in  um 
is  rare) ;  D.  fructibus ;  A.  fructues  fructus ;  V.  fructues  fruc- 
tus; A.  fructibus.  Hence  us  is  long  in  all  the  contracted 
cases.  The  dative  in  u  often  occurs,  especially  in  Caesar^ 
equitatu,  8lc.    The  gen.  anuis  is  found  Ter.  Heaut  2. 3. 46. 

2.)  Many  peculiarities  are  found  ;  as, 

a)  the  genitive  in  i,  nihil  ornati,  nihil  tumulti;  so  senati. 
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£«:.;  fororDatus^  tumultus^  senatus^  which  shetdd  be  Betk«4 
but  not  imitated.  Probably  many  of  these  words  have  been 
formed  after  the  second  declension;  as  many  akp  are  declined 
both  ways :  thus  laurus^  ficus,  pinus ;  gen.  us  and  i :  dcHnus 
must  be  particularly  noticed,  which  partly  follows  the  second, 
partly  the  fourth  declension:  N.  domus;  6.  domus,  and 
domi|  as  an  adverb,  at  home;  D.  domui  domo;  A.  do- 
mum  ;  V.  domus ;  Ab.  domo.  (domu,  Plant.  Mil.  2.  1 .  48.) 
Plur.  N.  domus;  6.  domuum  domorum;  D.  domibus; 
A.  dotnus,  domos;  Ab.  domibus.  It  should  be  particularly 
noticed  that  domi  is  used  adverbially  in  answer  to  the  question 
Where  ?  as,  sum  domi,  I  am  at  home :  but  domus  is  the  pro- 
per genitive,  and  governed  by  another  substantive  in  answer  to 
the  question  Whose?  as,  possessor  domus,  sum  cupidus  domus: 
where  domi  could  not  be  used.  Yet  domi  for  domus  occurs 
Terent.  £un.  4.  ?•  45.  domi  foeique  fac  ut  memineris :  Plaut. 
Trin.  4.  3.  20.  commeminit  domi. 

b)  Some  words  in  u  are  sometimes  found  in  us  and  um  ;  as 
cornu  comus  comum ;  tonitru  tonitrus  tonitruum.  Yet  we 
find  neither  nom.  nor  ace.  from  tonitru ;  therefore  the  other 
cases  may  as  well  be  referred  to  tonitnis  and  tonitruum. 

c)  The  dative  and  ablat.  are  mosdy  in  ibus.  Some  words, 
however,  especially  in  cus  and  tus>  have  ubus ;  as  arcus,  acus, 
partus,  quercus,  ficus,  lacus,  artus,  tribus,  specus,  veni. 
Vossius  questions  whether  there  be  examples  of  acubus,  ficu- 
bus,  quercubus ;  but  we  have  acubus,  Cels.  7.  l6.  Portus, 
questus,  genu,  have  ibus  and  ubus :  we  also  find  veribus.  The 
whole  difference  rests  on  pronunciation ;  ^is  decimus,  decumus ; 
of  which  above. 

No/e.— lesus  does  not  belong  to  this  declension^  though  it 
may  seem  so:  it  is  after  the  Greek  *Ij^w^y  w,  ov,  ouy^  o5. 
lesus,  u,  u,  um,  u,  u. 

E.  The  fifth  mode  of  declension,  or  fifth  declension, 
has  only  one  ternunation,  es ;  gen.  ei. 
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Singular. 

Pk 

N. 

es,  thing,  liope,day . 

N. 

es. 

G. 

el,  of  &c. 

G. 

erum. 

D. 

ei,  to  &c. 

D. 

ebus. 

A. 

em. 

A. 

asN. 

V. 

asN. 

V. 

asN. 
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Abl.  e.  Abl.  as  D. 

'Uote.  Thus  are  declined  res  thing,  spes  hope,  dies  day  :  and 
therefore  together  res  laeta,  tristis;  spes  magna,  niaior;  dies 
Istus,  l»Uor,  felix,  &c. 

Observations. 

].)  The  gen.  and  dat.  have  ei  with  e  long,  when  a  vowel 
precedes ;  as  dies,  diei :  but  if  a  consonant  precede,  e  is  short; 
as  fides,  fid^i,  &€•  It  is  sometimes  long ;  as  fidei,  Lucret.  6. 
lOS.  Eon.  ap.  Cic.Senec.  l.rei,  Lucret.  1.689.;  2*  1I1«;  6. 
918. :  whence  some  write  reii.  "Note.  The  ancients  sometimes 
omit  i,  and  the  gen.  and  dat.  end  like  the  ablat.  in  e ;  as  genit. 
Viig.  Georg.  1.  208.,  Libra  die  somnique  pares  ubi  fecerit 
boras,  L  e.  (hei.  Sallus.  lug.  52.  die  vesper :  fide  for  fidei,  gen. 
Ovid.  Met. «.  341.;  C.  506.;  7.  728,  7^7.:  dat.  Hon  Sat. 
1.  395.,  prodiderit  commissa  fide,  for  fidei :  die  for  diei,  dat. 
Plaut.  Amph.  1.  1.  120.  We  also  find  ii  for  ei ;  as  pemicii, 
gen.  Cic.  Kosc.  Amer.  45.  pemicii  causa,  for  peroiciei,  &c. 
and  in  dat.  Nep.  Thrasyb.  2  edit.  Staveren.  que  quidem  res 
et  illis  coDtemnentibus  pemicii  fuit :  where  some  other  edit, 
have  perniciei.  S.  Gell,  9*  14. 

2.)  The  ancients  declined  some  words  after  the  fifth,  which 
afterwards  were  assigned  exclusively  to  the  third :  as  fames, 
6.  &mei :  plebes,  plebei,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  Livy ;  as 
tribunus  plebei.  Thence  fame  is  used  as  a  genitive  for  famei 
or  famis ;  plebi  for  plebei ;  as  tribunus  plebi. 

6.)  Most  words  of  this  declension  are  defective  in  the  plural, 
except  acies,  fades,  dies,  res^  spes,  species,  superficies :  pro- 
genies abo  occurs  in  the  plural,  Senec.  ad  Polyb.  30.    £vea 
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of  these  plurals  the  genitive  and  dative  seldom  occur.  Cicero 
condemns  specierum^  speciebus,  Topic  ?•  and  prefers  partium 
partibus^  or  formarum  formis.  Cato  ap.  Prise.  7.  has  facie- 
rum.  Spebus  is  found,  Sulpic.  Sever.  Dial  3. 10. :  Sidon.  £p. 
J.  9. :  Paulin.  Nol.  Carm.  18.  Nat.  6.  S.  Felic.  243. :  super- 
ficiebus  Pandect.  43.  tit.  18.  in  the  superscription. 

Section  2. 

Of  Nouns  Adjective. 

Nouns  adjective  generally  denote  the  quality, — as 
bonus;  the  time,  as  hestemus ;  the  place  or  country, 
as  Romanus ;  or  the  number,  as  tres,  multi, — of  the  sub- 
stantive to  which  they  are  adjoined :  and  herein  are 
distinguished  from  Pronouns  adjective,  as  hie,  meus, 
&c.  and  participles  adjective,  as  amans,  amatus. 

Since  nouns  adjective,  or  shortly,  adjectives,  in  all 
respects  follow  their  substantives,  having  the  same 
case,  number,  and  gender,  we  have  less  occasion  to 
enlarge  upon  them,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
the  former.  We  shall  treat  them  in  three  respects, — 
Termination,  Signification,  and  Comparison. 

A.  The  termination  of  the  nom.  Since  adjectives 
agree  in  gender  with  their  substantives,  they  must 
naturally  include  in  themselves  the  three  grammatical 
genders.  They  should  therefore  properly  have  three 
distinct  terminations  in  each  case,  from  which  we 
might  determine  the  grammatical  gender  of  their 
substantives.  This  is  mostly  the  case :  but  some  have 
only  two,  some  only  one  termination,  under  which  all 
the  three  genders  are  included.     We  remark, 

1.)  Adjectives  of  three  terminations  are  of  two  kinds : 
a)  er,  a,  um;  us,  a,  um :_  of  which  thej  first  and  third 
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follow  the  second  declension ;  whilst  the  middle  fol- 
lows the  first  b)  er,  is,  e,  which  throughout  follow 
the  third. 

!•)  er,  a,  urn;  us,  a,  um :  as-niger,  nigra,  nigrum;  G.  nigri, 
nigne,  nigri ;  D.  nigro,  &c. :  bonus,  bona,  bonum ;  G.  boni, 
boos,  boni ;  D.  bono,  bonae,  &c.  The  terminations  er  and  us 
are  declined  like  liber  (book)  and  dominus;  a,  like  mensa; 
um,  like  oTum.  The  learner  has  only  to  decline  liber,  mensa, 
ovum,  or  dominus,  mensa,  ovum  together,  in  order  to  decline 
these  adjectives :  like  niger,  nigra,  nigrum,  are  miser,,  ater, 
pulcher,  8cc.;  also  satur,  satura,  saturum  :  like  bonus,  a,  um, 
are  malus,  altus,  longus,  &c«  and  all  superlatives.  Yet  here 
we  remark  some  peculiarities. 

a)  Alius  in  the  neuter  makes  ud  for  um. 

b)  The  following  make  in  the  gen.  ius,  and  in  the  dat.  i, 
through  all  genders.  Unus,  solus,  totus,  ullus,  nuUus,  alius, 
neuter,  alter,  uter,  and  their  compounds  alteruter,  uterque, 
utervis,  uterlibet,  utercunque,  where  que,  vis,  libet,  cunque 
are  appended  :  as  unus,  a,  um;  6.  unius;  D.  uni;  A*  re- 
gular: uter,  utra,  um;  G.  utrius;  D.  utri ;  A.  regular:  uter- 
que, traque,  trumque;  G.  utriusque;  D.  utrique:  utervis, 
travis,  trumvis ;  G.  utriusvis ;  D.  utrivis  :  uterlibet,  tralibet, 
trumlibet ;  G.  utriuslibet,  8cc. :  so  utercunque ;  G.  utriuscun- 
que,  8ic«:  alteruter,  alterutra,  alterutrum;  G.  alterutrius,  or 
alterius  utrius;  D.  alterutri;  Abl.  alterutro:  but  we  £nd 
altera  utra,  Liv,  28.  41.  In  die  same  way  is  declined  alteru- 
terque;  as  alterutraque,  abl.  Plin.  H.  N.  20.  7.  Thie  i  in 
ius  is  long  except  in  alterius,  where  it  is  always  short :  alius, 
gen.  fiDr  aliius.  Varieties  however  occur  in  ancient  writers :  , 
solae,  alterae,  &c*  for  soli,  alteri :  as  Nep.  £um.  1.  alterae  equi- 
tum  alse.  Cies.  B.  G.  5.  27.,  alteraelegioni,  which  should  not  be 
imitated. 

c)  The  adjectives  duo  and  ambo  are  irregular:  duo,  duse, 
duo;  G.  duorum,  duarum,  duorum;  D.  duobus,  duabus, 
duobus;  A.  duos  or  duo,  duas,  duo;  V.  as  N. ;  Ab.  as  D. 
In  the  same  way  ambo,  ambse,  ambo,  &c. 
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2.)  Those  in  er^  is^  e,  follow  Uie  third  declension,  pat^r, 
avis,  rete :  by  declining  these  quickly  together,  the  learner  may 
most  easily  acquire  the  declension  of  the  adjectives. 


Singular. 

N. 

acer,  acris,  acre,  active. 

G. 

acris,  acris,  acris:  more 
genders. 

briefly,  acris  for  all 

D. 

acri,  acri,  acri :  8cc. 

A. 

acrem,  acrem,  acre:  &c. 

V. 

asN. 

Abl. 

acri,  acri,  acri :  &c. 

Plural. 

N. 

acres,  acres,  acria :  &c. 

G. 

acrium,  acrium,  acrium : 

&c. 

D. 

acribus,  acribus,  acribus 

:  &c. 

A. 

asN. 

V. 

asN. 

Abl. 

asD. 

Thus  are  declined  alacer,  alacris,  alacre;  celer,  celeber, 
campester,  pedester,  equester,  paluster,  saluber,  Sylvester,  vo- 
lucer.  Note.  These  adjectives  in  er,  is,  e,  are  often  con- 
sidered as  adjectives  of  two  terminations ;  is  mas.  and  fern., 
e  neuter :  and  on  this  account  are  called  abundantia,  because 
the  termination  in  er  seems  superfluous.  But  the  ancients 
commonly  restrict  er  to  the  masculine,  and  is  to  the  feminine, 
considering  them  as  adjectives  of  three  terminations,  like  bonus, 
a,  um ;  niger,  a,  um.  Thus  they  did  not  say  equestris  ordo, 
but  equester  ordo:  equus  acer  is  better  than  acris:  femina 
acris,  &c.  Yet  alacris  is  masc.  Terent.  Heaut*  2.  3.  12. 
Virg.  Mn.  5.  S80.,  salubris  masc.  Cic.  Divin.  1.  57.  salubris 
annus :  so  acris,  as  acris  somnus,  Enn*  ap.  Priscian.  5 :  sonipes 
(equus)  volucris,  Sil.  10.  471.:  ager  palustris,  Colum.  8.  14. 
On  the  other  hand,  acer  is  sometimes  fern. ;  acer  hyems,  Enn; 
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ap.  Priscian.  5. :    acer  fatnes,  N»?.  ap.  Priscian.  5.    Note. 
We  also  find  acer  or  acrus,  era,  crum. 

II.  Adjectives  of  two  terminations,  have  one  for  the 
masc.  and  fern. ;  the  other  for  the  neuter.  To  these 
belong  all  those  in  is,  e;  as  lenis  lene,  sof%;  facilis 
facile,  easy;  gravis,  levis,  &c. ;  and  comparatives  in 
or,, neuter  2^;  doctior  doctius;  melior  melius;  maior 
mains.  They  all  follow  the  third  declension,  is  like 
avis,  e  like  mare,  or  like  honor,  us  like  corpus ;  ex- 
cept that  even  in  the  neuter  gender  o  is  long  in  the 
oblique  cases. 

a)  is,  e : 

Singular. 

N.      lenis,  lenis,  lene :    briefly  lenis  masc.  &  fern. 

lene  neut 
G.      lenis,  lenis,  lenis  :  &c. 
D.      leni,  leni,  leni :  &c. 
A.      lenem,  len^m,  lene :  &c. 
V.      asN. 
Abl.  as  D. 

Plural. 

N,      lenes,  lenes,  lenia :  &c. 

G.      lenium,  lenium,  lenium:  &c. 

D.      lenibus,  lenibns,  lenibus :  &c. 

A.      as  N. 

V.     asN. 

Abl.  as  D. 

In  this  way  are  declined  all  in  is,  e ;  as  gravis,  grave ;'  levis, 
leve;  facilis,  facile j  suavis,  suave;  humilis,  humile,  &c<:  the 
plural  tres,  tria :  N.  tres,  tria ;  G.  trium ;  D.  tribus,  &c. 

b)  In  or,  us ;  doctior  more  learned ;  melior  better. 
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Singular. 

N.      doctior,  doctior,  doctius :  briefly,  &c. 
G.      doctioris,  doctioris,  doctioris :  &c. 
D.      doctiori,  doctiori,  doctiori:  &c. 
A.      doctiorem,  doctiorem,  doctius:  &c. 
V.      asN. 
Abl.  doctiore  and  doctiori  in  all  genders. 

Plural. 

N.      doctiores,  doctiores,  doctiora :  &c. 
G.      doctiorum,  doctiorum,  doctiorum :  &c. 
D.      doctioribus,  doctioribus,  doctioribus :  &c. 

A.  as  N. 
V.  as  N. 
AbL  as  D. 

Thus  are  declined  all  the  comparatives  in  or,  us ;  as  longior, 
iatior,  &c.:  the  comparative  plus  more,  neut.  gend.,  since  the 
other  genders  are  not  found  in  the  sing. :  G.  pluris ;  D.  piuri ; 
A.  plus.  PluraU  N.  plures,  plura;  G.  plurium;  D.  pluribus; 
A.  as  N. ;  V.  as  N. ;  Ab.  as  D. 

III.  Adjectives  of  but  one  termination,  which  in- 
cludes and  equally  denotes  all  the  three  genders ;  all 
follow  the  third  declension. 

Singular.  , 

N.      felix,  felix,  felix,  happy:  briefly  felix  of  all 

genders. 
G.      felicis,  felicis,  felicis. 
D.      felici,  felici,  felici. 
A.     felicem,  felicem,  felix. 
V.     as  N. 
Abl.  felice  and  felici :  of  all  genders. 
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Plural. 

N. 

felices,  felices,  felicia:  briefly,  felices  M,  F. 

felicia  N. 

G. 

felicium,  felicium,  felicium. 

D. 

felicibus,  felicibus,  felicibus. 

A. 

asN. 

V. 

asN. 

Abl. 

mi 

asD. 

J_  _!• J-.^l-                       ?flL         1                 1                  •«                  •! 

Thus  are  declined  velox  swift,  capaz  haDdy,  simplex  simple, 
pnecepsy  anceps,  solers,  sapiens,  prudens,  and  all  of  the  same 
terminaUon  :  also  vetus ;  6.  veteris. 

Note,  To  these  belong  the  indeclinables— those  which  in  all 
their  cases  have  the  same  termination;  as  nequam,  tot,  quot, 
aliquot,  totidem,  quotquot,  quatiior,  quinque,  and  the  other 
cardinal  numerals  up  to  centum ;  also  mille :  except  unus,  duo, 
tres. 

B.  With  respect  to  signification,  some  denote  a 
quality  of  a  thing  or  person;  as  longus  long,  breyis 
short,  pulcher  beautiful,  lenis  soft,  felix  happy:  a  cir- 
cumstance of  time;  as  hestemus  yesterday :  of  place, 
as  Romanus  Roman :  some  denote  the  number  either 
generally;  as  omnes  all,  pauci  few,  multi  many:  or 
definitely ;  as  unus  one,  duo  two,  &c.  The  latter  are 
called  numeral  adjectives  and  require  particular  at- 
tention :  they  are  of  six  kinds : 

I.  Cardinal:  which  answer  the  question  How 
many?  unus,  a,  um,  one;  duo,  as,  o,  two;  tres,  tria, 
three;  quatuor,  four;  quinque,  five;  sex,  six;  septem, 
seven;  octo,  eight;  novem,  nine;  decern,  ten;  unde- 
cim,  eleven;  duodecim,  twelve;  tredecim,  decem  et 
tres,  or  tres  et  decem,  thiiiieen ;  quatuordecim,  four- 
teen ;  quindecim,  fifteen ;  sedecim,  sexdecim,  or  decem 
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et  sex,  sixteen;  septeadecim,  septem  et  decern^  or 
decern  et  septem,  seventeen;  duodeviginti,  Cic.  Acad. 
4,  41.;  decern  et  octo,  Liv.  9.  33.;  Hirt.  B.  G.  8.  4.; 
eighteen :  for  this  we  find  octodecim,  Frontin.  Stra- 
tagem. 2. 5 :  Frontinus,  however,  was  too  late  to  be 
good  authority  for  this  word,  which  is  not  received : 
undeviginti,  Cic.  Brut.  64. ;  decemnovem,  Caes.  B.  G. 
1.  8.;  novemdecim,  or  novendecim,  Liv.  3.  24. 
Draken:  Epit.  Liv.  119.  nineteen:  viginti,  twenty. 
So  also  viginti  unus,  unus  et  viginti,  twenty-one,  one- 
and-twenty,  &c. ;  duodetriginta,  Liv.  33.  36.  Sueton. 
Tiber.  L;  or  octo  et  viginti,  Gell.  3.  10.  6.;  viginti 
octo.  Pandect.  38.  10.  10. ;  Colum.  5.  2.  3.  twenty- 
eight;  undetriginta,  Vitruv.  9.  4.  twenty-nine;  novem 
et  viginti,  and  viginti  novem,  would  be  analogical, 
but  we  have  no  examples  of  their  use :  triginta,  thirty; 
duodequadraginta,  Cic.  Tusc.  6.  20.;  Liv.  35.  40. 
thirty-eight:  triginta  octo,  or  octo  et  triginta,  are  also 
analogical,  but  unusual :  undequadraginta,  thirty-nine, 
seems  not  to  occur,  since  the  editions  Liv.  23.  37.  still 
read  undesexaginta ;  it  is,  however,  analogical :  tri- 
ginta novem,  Colum.  5.  2.  5. ;  novem  et  triginta  does 
not  occur:  quadraginta,  forty;  duodequinquaginta, 
forty-eight,  Plin.  H.  N.  9.  14 :  12.  6. ;  octo  et  quadra- 
ginta, quadraginta  octo,  do  not  occur:  undequinqua- 
ginta,  forty-nine,  Liv.  37.  58. :  novem  et  quadraginta, 
quadraginta  novem,  are  not  used :  quinquaginta,  fifiy ; 
duodesexaginta,  fifty-eight,  Plin.  H.  N.  11.  9.;  octo 
et  quinquaginta,  quinquaginta  octo,  we  do  not  meet 
with :  undesexi^inta,  fif)y-mne,  Liv.  23.  3^7,  49.;  the 
other  forms  do  not  occur:  sexaginta,  sixty;  duode- 
septuaginta,  sixty-eight,  with  the  other  forms  do  not 
occur:    the  same  may  be  said   of  undeseptuaginta, 
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sixty-nine.  Septuaginta,  seventy ;  duodeoctaginta, 
seventy-eight,  Plin.  H.  N.  3.  5. ;  the  other  forms  we 
do  not  find :  undeoctoginta,  seventy-nine,  Horat.  Sat. 
2.3.  117.;  the  analogical  forms  are  not  met  with: 
octoginta,  eighty;  octuaginta,  Vitruv.  10.  17.  Colum. 
11.  2.  40.:  duodenonaginta,  eighty-eight,  Plin.  H.  N. 
3. 16. ;  the  other  forms  are  not  in  use :  undenonaginta, 
eighty-nine,  Li  v.  37.  30.;  neither  of  the  other  forms 
are  used  :  nonaginta,  ninety ;  we  have  no  example  of 
duodecentum  or  its  other  forms  :  undecentum,  ninety- 
nme,  Plin.  H.  N.  7.  60. ;  but  not  the  other  forms : 
centum,  hundred;  dueenti,  ae,  a,  two  hundred;  tre- 
centi,  SB,  a,  three  hundred ;  quadringenti,  ae,  a,  four 
hundred;  quingenti,  ae,  a,  five  hundred;  sexcenti, 
ae,  a,  six  hundred ;  septingenti,  se,  a,  seven  hundred ; 
octingenti,  ae,  a,  eight  hundred ;  nongenti,  nine  hun- 
dred; mille,  thousand;  bis  mille,  duo  millia,  two 
thousand;  ter  mille,  tria  millia,  three  thousand ;  quater 
mille,  quatuor  millia,  four  thousand ;  quinquies  mille, 
quinque  millia,  five  thousand ;  &c. :  centies  mille,  cen- 
tum millia,  hundred  thousand ;  millies  millia,  decies 
centena  millia,  decies  centum  millia,  million,  &c. 

Note  ]  •)  Unus,  a,  um ;  duo,  «,  o ;  tres,  tiia,  are  declined : 
the  rest,  from  quatuor  to  ^centum,  are  not :  the  following, 
dueenti,  se,  a«  to  nongenU,  as,  a,  are  again  declined :  mille  is 
not  declined  in  the  singular,  but  its  plural  millia  is  declined. 
N.B.  Unus  has  in  the  plural  uniy  a,  a,  8cc.  so  that  it  may  be 
joined  with  substantives  which  have  no  singular;  as  unae 
nuptisB,  &c. 

2.)  When  two  cardinal  numbers  are  united,  according  to 
the  grammarians^  from  unus  to  centum  the  less  number  is  put 
first,  with  et  between  them,  or  last,  and  without  et ;  as  unus  et 
viginti,  viginti  unus :  above  centum,  the  greater  precedes,  with 
or  without  et;  as  centum  unus,  centum  et  unus,  &c.     The 
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former  rule  of  numbers  below  centum  is  not  always  observed 
in  editions  of  the  ancients ;  who,  perhaps,  mostly  used  numeral 
signs,  whence  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  order. 

S.)  Mille  is  an  indeclinable  adjecUve;  as,  mille  homines, 
mille  hominum,  mille  hominibus  thousand  men:  millia  is  a 
plural  substantive  of  the  third  declension,  as  millia ;  G.  ium ; 
D.  ibus ;  A.  ia,  8cc.  and  means  thousands :  it  cannot  therefore 
be  used  for  a  single  thousand,  but  when  more  are  denoted ; 
as  duo  millia,  tria  millia  militum,  8cc.  Mille  also  is  often  used 
substantively;  as  mille  militum  for  milites,  Nepos:  mille 
hominum  versabatur,  Cic.  Mil.  20:  mille  Thracum,  Cic.  Phil, 
14.  5.  and  elsewhere :  Perizonius  therefore  considers  mille  to  be 
a  substantive ;  which,  however,  is  no  more  necessary  than  in 
the  expression  id  rei,  id  statis,  to  suppose  id  a  substantive.  In 
English  the  word  thousand  is  also  used  both  as  an  adjective 
and  a  substantive;  as,  a  thousand  men,  a  single  thousand,  8cc«: 
the  same  might  occur  with  the  Latins. 

4.)  Numerals  are  often  written  with  Roman  characters ;  as 
I  1,  II  %  iir  S,  IV  or  iiii  4,  V  5,  VI  6,  vii  7,  viii 
(less  correctly  I IX)  8,  IX  or  Villi  9,  x  10,  xi  11,  xii  12, 
XIII  13,  XIV  or  XIIII  14,  XV  15,  XVI  16,  XVII  17, 
XVIII  not  XIIX  18,  XIX  or  xvilll  19,  xx  20,  and  so  on: 
XXX  SO,  XL  or  XXXX  40,  L  50,  LX  60,  LXX  70,  LXXX  80, 
LXXXX  or  XC  90,  C  100,  CC  200,  CCC  300,  CCCC  not  CD 
400,  10  or  D  500,  loc  or  DC  600,  locc  700,  loccc  800, 
locccc  900,  CIO  or  M  1000,  cio  cio  2000,  8cc.  loo  5000, 
ccioo  10,000, 1000  50,000,  ccciooo  100,000. 

II.  Ordinal  numbers  which  denote  a  certain  order 
or  rank  terminate  in  us,  a,  urn,  and  are  declined  like 
bonus,  a,  um;  as  primus,  a,  nm,  first;  secundus  or 
alter,  a,  um,  second ;  tertius,  third ;  quartus,  fourth ; 
quintus,  fifth ;  sextus,  sixth ;  septimus,  seventh ;  octa- 
vus,  eighth;  nonus,  ninth;  decimus,  tenth;  undeci- 
mus,  eleventh ;  duodecimus,  twelfth;  tertius  decimus, 
or  tertiusdecimus,  thirteenth ;  quartus  decimus,  quar- 
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tusdecimus,  fourteenth;  quintus  decimus,  quintus- 
decimuSy  fifteenth;  sextus  decimus,  sextusdeeimus, 
sixteenth ;  Septimus  decimus,  septimusdecimus,  seven- 
teenth ;  duodevicesimus,  or  octavus  decimus,  or  octa- 
vusdecimus,  (Plin.  H.  N.  12.  1.  Varr.  ap,  Non.  cap.  2. 
n.  242.)  eighteenth ;  undevicesimus,  nonus  decimus, 
or  nonusdecimus,  (Tac.  Ann.  13.  6. ;  Auct.  dial,  de 
Orat.,  perhaps  Tacitus,  34.)  nineteenth;  vicesimus, 
more  correct  than  vigesimus,  twentieth;  vicesimus 
primus,  or  unus  et  vicesimus,  twenty-first ;  vicesimus 
secundus,  alter  et  vicesimus,  or  alter  vicesimus,  (Cic. 
ad  Div.  12.  25.)  twenty-second ;  tertius  et  vicesimus, 
twenty-third,  &c. ;  duodetricesimus,  twenty-eighth ; 
nndetricesimus,  twenty-ninth ;  tricesimus,  more  correct 
than  trigesimus,  thirtieth ;  tricesimus  primus,  or  unus 
et  tricesimus,  thirty-first ;  tricesimus  secundus,  or  alter 
et  tricesimus,  thirty-second ;  duodequadragesimus, 
thirty-eighth ;  undequadragesimus,  thirty-ninth ;  qua- 
dragesimus,  fortieth;  duodequinquagesimus,  forty- 
eighth;  undequinquagesimus,  forty-ninth;  quinqua- 
gesimus,  fiftieth ;  duodesexagesimus,  fifty-eighth  ;  un- 
desexagesimus,  fifty-ninth ;  sexagesimus,  sixtieth ; 
duodeseptuagesimus,  sixty-eighth ;  undeseptuagesi- 
mus,  sixty-ninth ;  septuagesimus,  seventieth ;  octoge- 
simus,  eightieth ;  nonagesimus,  ninetieth ;  centesimus, 
hundredth  ;  ducentesimus,  two-hundredth ;  trecente- 
simus,  three-hundredth ;  quadringentisimus,  four- 
hundredth  ;  quingentesimus,  five-hundredth ;  sexcen- 
tesimus,  six-hundredth ;  septingentesimus,  seven-hun- 
dredth; octingentesimus,  eight-hundredth ;  nongentesi- 
mus,  nine-hundredth;  millesimus,  thousandth;  bis 
millesimus,  two-thousandth;  ter  millesimus,  three- 
thousandth  ;  quater  millesimus,  four-thousandth,  &c. 
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.  Nate.  In  the  union  of  the  ordinal  numbers  the  less  precedes 
or  succeeds  the  greater  indiflferently,  whether  with  or  without 
et ;  as  quartus  decimus,  quartus  et  decimus,  decimus  quartus, 
decimus  et  quartus ;  tertius  decimus,  or  in  one  word  tertius- 
decimus ;  quartus  decimus,  quartusdecimus ;  quintus  decimus, 
quintusdecimus ;  sextus  decimus,  sextusdecimus,  Cic.  Inv.  1. 
55  and  56. :  decimus  tertius,  Gell.  18.  S. :  sextus  et  decimus, 
Aur.  Vict.  Caesar.  12.  When,  howe\'er,.  tliey  are  not  united 
with  decimus,  the  following  usages  appear  most  approved: 
quartus  et  vicesimus,  tertius  et  quadragesimus,  &c«,  vicesimus 
quartus,  8cc. :  terUus  et  vicesimus,  Cic  Manil.  3. :  altero 
vicesimo  die,  Cic.  ad  div.  12.  25.,  on  the  twenty-second  day: 
quinta  et  vigesima  pars,  Colum.5.2.:  pars  vigesima  quarta, 
5.  1.  10.:  sexto  et  vicesimo  anno,  Nep.  Lys.  I.:  vicesimi 
sexti,  Liv.  10.  47«;  sexto  tricesimo  anno,  Cic.  Off.  2.  8.:  tri- 
cesimo  sexto  anno,  Liv.  3.  30. :  anno  quinto  tricesimo,  Liv.  7* 
18. :  tertius  et  tricesimus  annus,  Cic.  Senect.  6«:  legiones  se- 
Gundam  et  quintam  decimam,  Galb.  in  Cic.  ep«  ad  divers.  10. 
30.:  quintum  et  trigesimum  diem,  Colum.  8.  11.  15.:  nono 
et  quadragesimo  anno,  Varr.  ap.  Gell.  3.  10.:  Olympiade 
quadragesima  secunda,  Plin.  H.  N.  2«  8. :  Olympiade  quin- 
quagesima  octava,  ibid. :  quarto  et  sexagesimo  anno,  Cic.  Brut. 
44. :  sexagesimum  tertium  annum,  Gell.  15. 7.:  die  septingen- 
tesimo,  sexagesimo  quinto,  Cic.  Att.  6.  1  • :  septuagesimo  et 
\  sexto  anno,  Sueton.  August.  101. :  quartum  annum  ago  et  oc- 
togesimum,  Cic.  Senect.  10. :  quarto  et  nonagesimo  anno.  Ibid,  5. 
Tn  connexion  unus  is  put  for  primus ;  as  unus  et  vicesimus,  upus 
et  tricesimus,  as  in  English,  one-and-twentieth,  one-and.thirtieth : 
as,  Cic.  ad  div.  14. 5.  £.,  praesto  fuit  uno  et  vicesimo  die ;  Senect. 
5„  qui  (Plato)  uno  et  octogesimo  anno  scribens  mortuus  est. 

III.)  Distributive  numerals,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion How  many  each?  How  many  each  time?  as 
singuli,  as,  a,  one-by-one,  each ;  bini,  as,  a,  two-and- 
two ;  temi  3,  quaterni  4,  quini  6,  seni  6,  septeni  7, 
octoni  8,  noveni  9,  deni  10,  undeni  11,  duodeni  12, 
deni  terni,  terni  deni  13,  &c. :  viceni  20,  triceni  30, 
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quadrageni  40,  quinquageni  50,  sexageni  60,  septua- 
geni  70,  octogeni  80,  nonageni  90,  centeni  100,  du- 
ceai  200,  treceni  300,  quadringeni  400,  quingeni  500, 
sexceni  600,  septingeni  700,  octingeni  octingenteni 
800,  nongeni  nongenteDi  (of  whicli  neither  may  occur) 
900,  milleni  1000,  bbmilleni  2000,  ter  millem,quater 
milleni,  quinquies  milleni,  &c.  The  distinction  be<- 
tween  the  distributive  and  cardinal  numerals  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  examples :  Dedit  nobis  denos 
libros,  he  gave  us  each  ten  books :  Dedit  nobis  decem 
libros,  he  gave  us  together  ten  books.  Yet  distribu- 
tives are  sometimes  used  for  cardinal  numerals,  a)  with 
substantives  which  are  plural  only ;  as,  binae  nuptiae, 
binsB  literal,  not  duae ;  for  duae  literae  would  mean  two 
letters  of  the  alphabet :  b)  especially  in  the  poets ;  as, 
bina  spicula,  duodena  astra,  &c.  Some  occur  in  the 
singular ;  temus,  quinus,  septenus,  &c. 

nil.)  Multiplicative  or  manifold  numerals,  in  answer 
to  the  question  How  many  fold  ?  terminate  in  plex  ; 
as  simplex  single,  duplex,  triplex,  quadruplex,  quincu- 
plex.  (some  read  quintuplex,  Vopis.  in  Probo  7,  and 
thus  Edit  Obrecht.),  sextuplex  which  hardly  occurs, 
septemplex,  octuplex,  novemplex  scarcely  used,  decem- 
plex,  centuplex.  With  these  some  reckon  bipartitus, 
tripartitus  &c. 

V.)  Proportionals,  to  the  question  How  many  times 
more?  as duplus, triplus,  quadruplus, octuplus ;  which 
are  found  in  the  ancients :  some  form  quintuplus,  de- 
cuplus,  centuplus,  which  probably  are  not  found. 

VL)  Temporal  numerals,  to  the  question  How  old  ? 
as,  binus  bimulus  two  years  old,  trimus  trimulus  three 
jeais  old,  quadrimus  quadrimulus  &c. :  also  biennis 
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for  two  years,  quadriennis,  quinquennis,  sexennis,  sep- 
tennis,  decennis :  so  bimestris  for  two  months,  consu- 
latus  bimestris  Cic.  trimestris,  quadrimestris,  quinque- 
mestris,  semestris,  Sec. 

Note.  From  the  distributives  and  others^  a  new  kind  of  ad« 
jecUves  is  derived  in  arius;  as  deoariuss  centenarius,  8cc. :  nu. 
merus  centenarius  number  of  a  hundred  things ;  secundarius 
&c.  Some  are  derived  in  anus ;  primanus,  secundanus,  &c.  of 
the  first,  second  8lc.  l^on.  Also  adverbs,  to  the  question 
How  often?  as,  semel  once^  bis,  ter,  quater,  quinquies,  sexies, 
septies,  octies,  novies,  decies,  undecies,  duodecies^  tredecies, 
quaterdecies,  quindecies,  sedecies,  duodevicies  (which  is  scarcely 
used),  undevicies  (scarcely  used),  vicies  not  vigesies :  so  semel 
et  vicies  one-and-twentieth  time,  bis  et  vicies,  ter  et  vides,  qua* 
ter  et  vicies;  of  the  same  form  duodetricies  28th  time,  undetri* 
cies  S9th  time^  tricies ;  so  semel  et  tricies  &c« ;  quadragies,  8e> 
mel  et  quadragies  &c. ;  quinquagies&c.;  sexagies;  septuagies; 
octog^es ;  nonagies ;  centies,  ducenties,  trecenties  Sic, ;  millies> 
bis  millies  8cc. 

C.  With  respect  to  the  three  degrees  (in  Latin,  gra- 
dus)  of  comparison,  adjectives,  including  many  parti- 
ciples as  will  be  hereafter  remarked,  are  of  three  kinds, 
since  each  belongs  to  one  of  them.  These  degrees 
are  termed  by  grammarians  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative,  for  reasons  implied  in  the  names. 

The  positive  declares  the  quality  of  the  substantive, 
simply  denotes  the  circumstances  of  the  thing  or  per^ 
son,  without  comparing  it  with  any  other,  or  assigning 
to  it  a  preeminence  in  either  good  or  bad :  e.  g.  pater 
est  doctus,  my  father  is  learned ;  mater  est  bona,  thy 
mother  is  good ;  hoc  scamnum  est  longum,  this  bench 
is  long.  It  hence  appears  that  the  positive  is  not  pro- 
perly a  degree  of  comparison,  but  a  mere  invention  of 
grammarians.     The  comparative  compares  a  thing  or 
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person  with  another  definite  thing  or  person,  perhaps 
with  several,  and  denotes,  that  it  is  better,  worse,  more 
beautiful,  more  ugly,  greater,  less,  longer,  shorter,  older, 
younger,  than  another  or  more.  E.  g.  pater  est  doc- 
tior  quam  ego,  my  father  is  more  learned  than  I ;  ma- 
ter est  melior  quam  tu,  thy  mother  is  better  than  thou ; 
hoc  scanmum  est  longius  quam  mensa,  this  bench  is 
longer  than  the  table :  the  comparative  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally followed  by  the  sign  of  comparison  quam  than. 
It  often  expresses  merely  a  softening  df  the  positive ; 
thus  tristior  may  mean  sadder,  or  rather  sad.  The  su- 
perlative has  a  double  power :  it  expresses,  a)  the  qua- 
lity of  a  person  or  thing  in  a  high  degree,  without  di- 
rect comparison,  though  it  may  be  supposed ;  as,  pa- 
ter est  doctissimus,  my  father  is  most  learned ;  mater  est 
optima,  thy  mother  is  very  good ;  scamnum  est  longis- 
simum,  the  bench  is  very  long :  in  these  instances  it 
stands  for  valde  doctus,  valde  bona,  valde  longum, 
which  is  its  most  usual  sense.  Yet  it  may  be  readily 
seen,  that  in  such  examples  a  secret  comparison  is  in- 
volved ;  for,  very  learned,  good,  long,  are  the  same  as 
more  learned,  better,  longer  than  others,  b)  A  direct 
comparison,  not  with  a  single  object,  but  many,  at  least 
more  than  two,  and  especidly  objects  of  the  same  kind  : 
these  are  put  in  the  genitive  plural ;  as,  doctissimus 
Germanorum,  most  learned  of  the  Germans ;  sapien- 
tissimus  Grsecorum,  wisest  of  the  Greeks ;  optima  fe- 
minarum,  best  of  women.  Omnium  is  often  added,  as 
doctissimus  omnium,  most  learned  of  all,  most  learned : 
so  when  the  discourse  is  of  several ;  optimi  hominum, 
best  of  men. 

We  may  next  inquire,  how  these  degrees  are  form- 
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ed ;  how  terminated  in  the  nominative  ;  and  whether 
they  extend  to  all  adjectives.     Here  we  remark 

I.)  that  the  positive  is  not  a  degree  of  comparison,  but  the 
simple  form  of  the  adjective,  with  the  same  termination,  declen- 
sion, and  use. 

2.)  that  the  comparative  is  formed  in  two  ways :  a)  in  the 
short  and  most  usual,  from  the  case  of  the  positive  which  ends 
m  i,  by  adding  or  and  us ;  as  doctus,  pulcher,  gen.  docti,  pul- 
chri,  doctior  doctitu^  ptilchrior  ptUchrius;  leois  leni,  lenior  le- 
nius ;  Mix  Miciy  feliciarfelicius.  It  therefore  terminates  in  ior 
and  ius,  and  follows  tlie  termination  or  of  the  third  declension 
in  the  masculine  and  feminine,  us  in  the  neuter  gender,  b)  In 
a  circuitous  way,  by  prefixing  magis  to  the  positive,  as  magis 
doctus  more  learned,  magis  pulcher  more  beautiful.  Yet  this 
latter  mode  is  less  common,  because  the  other  is  more  direct, 
except  vvhen  a  vowel  comes  before  us,  is,  final ;  as  pius,  ido- 
neus,  tenuis,  to  avoid  a  concurrence  of  vowek  in  piior,  tenuior, 
&c. 

3.)  The  superlative  is  also  formed  in  two  ways :  a)  in  a  cir- 
cuitous way  by  prefixing  maxime  to  the  positive ;  as  maxime 
doctus  most  learned.  This  method  for  the  reason  before  men- 
tioned is  rarely  used,  except  when  a  vowel  precedes  the  termi. 
nation  us  or  is.    b)  by  a  change  of  termination : 

1.)  most  conmionly  by  adding  simus  to  the  first  case  of  the 
positive  which  ends  in  is;  as  doctus  doctis,  doctissimtUf  lenis 
lenissimm,  felix  &3jLCis,felicissimu$. 

!2.)  by  adding  rimus  to  the  termination  er ;  as,  acer  acerri- 
mus,  pulcher  pulcherrimus,  creber,  celer,  8cc.  To  these  belongs 
vetus  from  the  obsolete  veter,  comp.  veterior,  sup.  veterrimus ; 
nuperrimus  from  nuperus.  Prise.  3.  Note*  a)  crebrissimi  is 
found,.  GelL  2.  30 ;  but  some  editions,  e.  g.  LongoK  have  cre- 
berrimi :  b)  celerissimus  Enn.  and  Cn*  Manl.  ap.  Prise.  7- 

3.)  by  changing  is  in  the  termination  lis  into  limus ;  as  in  faci- 
lis  facilUmus,  difficilis,  gracilis,  humilis,  srmilis,  dissimilis. 
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4.)  There  are  various  terminations ;  as  intimusy  postremus, 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  Observations. 

Observations. 

1.)  Positives  in  dicus,  volus^ficus^  form  the  comparative  and 
superlative  as  if  they  ended  in  dicens,  volens,  iicens ;  as  male- 
dicus  maledicentior  maledicentissimus ;  beneficus,  centior,  cen- 
li^isiixuis;  benevc4us,  lentior,  lentissimus:  since  the  positive 
OQce  ended  in  ens,  of  which  instances  occasionally  occur  in 
Plautus.  In  the  same  way  malevolus,  magnificus,  munificus^ 
bonorificus  :  but  no  examples  are  found  from  mirificus.  Teient. 
Phorm.  5.  6. 32.  mirificissimum  scil.  facinus  :  Augustin  (one  of 
the  fathers)  Civ.  Deor.  l6.  42.  mirificentissimam  pot^tiam« 
Neither  comparative  nor  superlative  of  veredicus  occurs. 

9,.)  nequam  has  nequior,  nequissimus,  probably  from  the  ob- 
sirfete  nequus. 

3.)  Adjectives  which  have  a  vowel  before  the  termination  is 
or  us ;  as  pius,  idoneus,  strenuus ;  except  tenuis,  of  which 
comp.  tenuior,  super,  tenuissimus  often  occur  in  Cicero  and 
other  good  writers, — seldom  form  the  comp.  in  ior,  or  super,  in 
issimus,  probably  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  three  vowels, 
which  was  unpleasant  to  the  Romans  :  as  piior  piissimus ;  but 
the  positive  remains  unchanged,  and  in  the  comparative  magis 
is  prefixed,  in  the  superlative  maxime,  as  idoneus  fit,  magis  ido- 
neus  fitter,  more  fit,  maxime  idoneus  fittest,  most  fit,  very  fit : 
adsiduus,  magis  adsiduus^  maxime  adsiduus ;  pius,  magis  pius, 
maxime  pius ;  strenuus,  magis  strenuus,  maxime  strenuus,  &c. 
We  find,  however,  from  many  of  them  compar.  in  or,  and  super, 
in  issimus :  as  adsiduiores,  Yarr.  R.  2.  9* :  vasa  adsiduissimi 
usus.  Suet.  Aug.  71 :  also  adsiduissime  (adv.)  Cic.  Brut.  91 : 
arduius  iter,  Cat.  ap.  Prise.  3 :  arduissimo  aditu,  Cat.  ibid. : 
perpetaiseimo  curriculo.  Cat.  ibid. ;  id  perpetuius.  Cat.  ibid. : 
strenuior.  Plant.  Epid.  3.  4.  10:  Lucil.  ap.  Prise.  3 :  strenuis- 
simua.  Sail.  Cat.  61. 7 :  Cat.  R.  R.  pwrf. :  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  5 : 
Tac.  Hist.  4.  69 :  exiguior,  Pand.  29.  5,  1. :  S3. 11. 1. :  Fron- 
tin.  aquaed.  32^ :  exiguius,  Colum.  de  Arb.  28. :  Pand.  30.  14 : 
exiguissima  legata,  Plin.  Ep.  7*  24. :  pars  exiguissima,  Ovid. 
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Her.  14.  115.:  piissimus.  Curt.  9.  6.  17-:  Senec.  ad  Polyb. 
26.  Senec.  Controv.  4.  9,7 :  Tacit.  Agric.  43 :  Florus  4.  7. : 
Quintil.  Declam.  6.  3.  Apul.  Metam.  11.  p.  268. 7*  £linenh. : 
and  often  in  inscriptions.     M.  Antonius,  contemporary  of  Ci- 
cero an4  afterwards  Triumvir,  said  piissimi  hominis,  an  expres- 
sion which  his  opponent  Cicero  repeats,  Philipp.  13.  19^  and 
blames  it  as  barbarous  and  first  used  by  Antony.     In  inscrip- 
tions the  super!,  pientissimus  often  occurs,  which  must  come  from 
piens,  a  word  also  usual  in  inscriptions:    vacuissima,  Ovid. 
Pont.  3.  1.  141.:  industrior,  Plant.  Most.l.  2.  72.indu8triior» 
Cat.  ap.  Prise.  3.:  C.  Gracch.  ibid.:  industrius,  (adv.)  Cic 
Dom.  11.:  nihil  egregius,  Lucret.  4.  469* :  egregiissima  forma, 
Pacuv.  ap.  Prise.  3.     A  grammarian  disputing  with  another 
grammarian,  GelL  14.  5,  says  jestingly,  O  egregie  grammatice, 
vel,  si  id  mavis,  egregiissime :  egregius  (adv.),  luven.  11.  12.: 
necessarior  medela  Tertull.  de  patient.  11. :  necessarioris  resti- 
tutionis,  Tertull.  de  Resurrect.  Cam.  31 :  necessariorem  sen- 
tentiam,  Tertull.  de  Testim.  anim.  4. :  necessariores  operas, 
Tertull.  de  habitu  mulier.  5  :  aliquid  necessarius  (neut),  Ter- 
tull. de  came  Christi,  7 :  obnoxior,  Senec.  Clement.  13.  edit. 
Gronov. :  but  noxior  Gmter.  and  Lips. :,  noxiissimo  animali, 
ibid.  26.  Gmter.  Lips. :  but  noxiosissimo,  Gronov. :  idoneior, 
Pand.  18.2.  4:  47.  22.2.:   Tertull.  adv.  Hermog.  18. :   de 
Anim.  18,  where  some  read  idonior  :  so  idonius  (adverb.)  Ter- 
tull. de  Pall.  3. :  animus  innoxior,  Cat.  ap.  Prise.  3,  where 
others  read  innoxiior.     It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the 
compar.  and  superl.  of  tenuis  are  found  in  the  best  writers. 
Nate*  It  has  also  been  before  remarked,  that  magis  and  maxime 
are  prefixed  to  other  adjectives  which  have  a  regular  compara- 
tive and  superlative ;  as  magis  doctus,  magis  dums,  &c.     It  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  adjectives  with  a  vowel  before  is  and  us 
have  no  comparative  and  superlative,  but  that  they  are  not 
formed  in  or  and  issimus  and  in  one  word. 

4.)  The  following  have  a  very  peculiar  comparative  and  su- 
perlative : 

bonus,      melior,    optimus ;  for  bonior,  bonissimus. 
malus,      peior,      pessimus ;  for  malior,  &c. 
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magnus,  maior,  maximus ;  for  magniori  &c. 

parvus,     minor,  minimus,  8c€,  • 

multus,  '  plurimus,  &c. 

multa,      — —  plurima,  &c. 

multum,  plus,  pluriraum,  &c. 

Note,  a)  these  are  borrowed  forms :  melior  perhaps  from 
the  obsolete  melus;  peior  from  peus;  plus  from  the  Greek 
mXh$  %XgUo»,  The  compar.  parvior  is  found,  Coel.  Aur«  Tard. 
£.  1. :  parvi^imus,  Varr.  ap.  Non.  6«  43. :  parvissima,  Lucret. 
1.  609>  6l5. :  J.  200.  The  ancients  also  said  plusimus  for 
plurimus,  Varr.  L.  L.  6.  3. :  plisimus  according  to  Festus. 
Araobius  from  minimus  forms  a  new  superlative  minimissimus. 

b)  for  opumus,  pessimus,  minimus,  maximus,  we  find  even 
in  the  best  writers  optumus,  pessumus,  minumus,  maxumus,— 
as  decimus  decumus. 

c)  The  comparative  of  multus  and  multa  is  deficient  in  the 
sing.  From  multum  we  have  plus,  which  is  always  used  as  a 
substantive ;  as,  pRis  pecuniae,  plus  librorum,  more  money,  more 
books :  the  neuters  multum  and  plurimum  are  also  generally  so 
used  ;  as  multum  pecuniss^  8cc.  The  comparative  however  is 
entire  in  the  plural,  as  masc.  fem.  plures,  neut.  plura;  G.  plu- 
rium ;  D.  pluribus,  &c. :  plures  libri,  plures  pennas.  For 
plura  we  find  pluria,  Lucret.  1.  877* :  2.  1134. :  4.  1083. :  it 
occurs  in  other  writers,  (vid.  Gell.  5.  £1.)  for  compluria. 

5.)  Of  some  posiuves  we  find  a  double  superlative,  as  exterus 
exterior,  extremus  andextimus;  inferus  inferior,  infimus  and 
iouis ;  superus  superior,  supremus  and  summus ;  posterus  pos* 
terior,  postremus  postumus  and  postimus ;  maturus  maturior, 
maturissimus  and  maturrimus  (from  matur) ;  imbecillis  imbe- 
cillior,  imbecillissimus  and  imbecillimus.  For  exterus  we  find 
exter ;  as,  exter  heres.  Pandect.  29.  2.  83 ;  31. 69 ;  Paulin.  ad 
Cyther.  carm.  21  (13).  507,  &c. 

6.)  Of  some  adjectives  we  find  no  positives,  which  probably 
have  become  obsolete ;  as,  interior  intimus ;  citerior  citimus : 
yet  the  positive  citer  is  found ;  see  hereafter :  ulterior  ultimus ; 
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propior  proximus;  prior  primus;  deteiior  deterrimus;  ocior 
ocissinius  fronl  dxlm  (SM(m§.  From  proximus  the  ancients 
formed  a  new  compar.  proximior,  Senec.  £p.  108. :  Pandect. 
17.  2.  52.  9.  Ulp.  ap.  Prise,  3.  Veget.  de  re  milit.  1.  20. 

Note.  The  following  positives  are  partly  real,  partly  supposed : 
intcrus  or  inter^  intera,  interum  (whence  the  preposition  intra 
is  properly  an  abl.  scil.  parte) ;  citerus  or  citer ;  ulterus  or  ni- 
ter ;  .propis  prope ;  pris ;  deter  or  deterus.  Citer  occurs :  citer 
ager,  Cat.  ap.  Prise.  3.  To  tliese  some  add  potier  potissimus : 
yet  potis  occurs,  particularly  in  Plautus :  sometimes  in  Viigil» 
Lucretius,  Terence:  potis  est,  Cic.  Tusc.  2.  l6.  from  some 
poet. 

7.)  Of  some  adjectives,  in  which  participles  are  included, 
we  find  no  comparative  in  or,  as  inclytus  inclytissimus ;  sacer 
sacerrimus  ;  meritus  meridssimus ;  invitus  invitissimus  ;  per- 
suasum  persuasissimum ;  geminus  geminissimus,  Plaut.  Pers. 
5.  2.  49  :  par  parissimus,  Plaut.  Cure.  4.  2.  20.  Some  add 
novus  novissimus;  falsus  falsissimus ;  invictus  invictissimus ; 
fidus  fidissimus ;  diversus,  comis,  apricus,  consultus.  But  no- 
vior  occurs,  Varr.  L.  L.  5.  7.:  falsius  (neut.)  Petron.  132.: 
invictior,  August,  de  Immort.  anim.  8.:  de  mor.  Manich.  2, 
11.:  fidiora,  Li  v.  40.  3.:  fidiores,  Justin.  l6.  5 :  diversius, 
Lucret.  3.803.:  Gell.  6.  6.:  20.  1.  19:  diversiora,  Plin.  H, 
N.  12.  19  :  apricioribus  locis,  Colum.  1 1.  3.  24 :  consultiores, 
TertuU.  adv.  Marcion.  2.  2 :  consultius  est,  i.  e.  melius  est, 
Pand.  2.  15.  15.  Since  also  we  find  invitius  comp.  fix)to  in- 
vite, Cic.  Or.  2.  89,  a  comparative  invitior  from  invitus  seems  to 
have  been  in  use:  from  comis,  comior  occurs,  Cic.  Mur.  3U 
Ed.  Ernest :  Grsev.  has  communion 

8.)  From  some  we  find  no  superlatives  in  mus ;  as  adoles- 
cens,  centior ;  senex,  senior ;  iuvenis  iunior,  cont.  fipom  iuvenior ; 
licens  licentior;  proclivis  proclivior;  salutaris  salutarior ;  pro- 
pinquus  propinquior ;  coecus  coecior ;  infinitus,  supinus,  satur : 
some  add  dexter,  sinister,  because  their  comparatives  in  or,  dex- 
terior,  sinisterior  occur,  and  not  their  superlatives.  But  accord- 
ing to  Priscian  the  ancients  said  dextimus,  sinistimus ;  and  No- 
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nius,  2.  198,  cites  from  Varro  dextima  via :  dextumos  or  dex^ 
timos  occurs.  Sail.  lug.  100.  ed.  Cort.  unless  dextimus  and  si- 
nistimus  be  unusual  positives.  From  stabilis  stabilior  comes 
stabilissimus  only  in  Cat.  R.  R.  pnefat. :  from  comis  and  com- 
munis the  superlative  is  rare ;  comissimus  senex,  Apul.  Me- 
tam.  11.  p.  268.  8.  Elmenb.  comissimis  sermonibus,  ibid.  10. 
p.  247.  40.  Elm.  From  communis  comes  the  super.  Sueton. 
Claud.  21  :  from  ingeos^  Veget.  de  re  mil.  4.  8. 

9.)  Of  some  we  find  neither  positive  nor  superlative ;  as  an- 
terior former,  sequior,  e.  g.  sexus  sequior.  Yet  anterior  is 
found  only  in  later  authors,  as  Ammian.,  Symmach.^  Sulpic. 
Seven,  Hieron.  It  formerly  was  found  Caes.  B.  C.  3.  63,  but 
was  changed  by  Oudendorp  into  exterior.  Sequior  also  is  rare 
and  only  in  later  authors,  as  Pand.  2,  15.  8 ;  Apulei :  sequius 
however  occurs,  Liv.  2.  37 :  Varr.  ap.  Non.  2.  746 :  Plant. 
Capt.  2.  3.  57  :  Senec.  Benef.  6.  42.  where  it  may  partly  be 
an  adverb. 

10.)  Of  a  great  many  adjectives  neither  a  comparative  in  or, 
nor  superlative  in  issimus  or  mus  is  found.    To  these  belong 

a)  almus,  balbus,  blsesus,  canus,  cicur,  claudus,  compos,  de- 
gener,  dispar,  egenus,  impos,  impar,  invidus,  mancus,  mediocris, 
mutus,  mutilus,  memor,  prasditus,  &€.  Some  add  canorus^  mi- 
nis ;  but  canorius  (neut.)  Hieron.  praef.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  mi« 
rior,  Titinn.  ap.  Fest:  minus  (neut),  Varr.  ap.  Non.  2.  615. 

b)  Compounds  from  animus,  iugum,  somnus,  arma,  gero,  fero ; 
as  magnanimusy  unanimis,  semianimis^  exanimis,  or  unanimus, 
semianimus,  exanimus,  biiugis  or  biiugus,  multiiugis  multiiugus^ 
insomnis,  exsomnis,  semisomnis  semisomnus,  inermis  inermus, 
letifer,  fructifer,  comiger,  armiger,  8lc.  c)  Adjectives  in  bundus, 
imus,  inus,  ivus,  ster ;  as  vagabundus^legitimus,  maritimus,  ma- 
tutinus,  ciystallinus,  adoptivus,  fugitivus,  campester,  paluster^ 
pedester,  equester,  See.  Yet  tremebundus  has  tremebundior. 
Col.  10. 396:  tempestiviores,  Gell.2.29:  tempestiviora,  Quin- 
til.  decl.  260 :  fesUvior  festivius,  Cic.  Plin.  festivissimus,  Terent. 
siniftterior,  Ovid. :  sinistimus,  Prise*  3 ;  Festus  in  sinistrum : 
sylvestrior,  Plin.    d)  Possessives ;  as  paternus,  herilis,  muliebris^ 
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funebrisy  civicus,  civilis  citizen-like:  in  the  sense  of  courteous, 
we  find  both  degrees,  as  quid  civilius,  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  13 :  civi- 
Ussimus^  Eutrop.  8.  1 :  Spartian*  in  Hadriano,  20.  From  rus- 
ticus  we  find  rusticior  titulus,  Senec,  £p.  88  :  rusticius  (neut.) 
Gell.  17*  2*  e)  Words  in  plex,  as  duplex,  triplex,  supfdex, 
quadruplex,  multiplex ;  except  simplex,  of  which  the  compara- 
tive  and  superlative  occur  in  Horace,  Martial,  and  Quint.  10. 
4.  1 :  11.  1.  33  :  and  superl.  Scnec.  de  Ira,  2.  16.  f)  Dimi- 
nutives;  as  parvulus,  vetulus,  &c.  g)  Gentile  adjectives,  as 
fiomaaus,  Poenus.  Yet  we  find  once  in  Plant.  Poen.  5. 2. 31, 
Punior  for  Poenior,  but  figuratively  and  ratlier  in  jest  than  se- 
riously :  so  versus  Plautinissimi  (i.  e.  plane  a  Plauto  facti) 
Gell.  3.  3.  h)  compounds  with  prae,  of  which  the  simple  words 
have  degrees;  as  prasdurus,  prsepotens;  but  praaclarus,  pne- 
clarior,  prsedarissimus,  prsealtus,  prsealtissimus,  Apuld.  Met. 
8.  p.  2 1 1. 26.  Elmenh.,  whilst  others,  whose  simple  words  never 
or  rarely  admit  degrees,  receive  them ;  as  prsecellens,  prsestans,  &c. 
i)  Finally,  there  are  words,  which  from  their  nature  allow  ndther 
comparative  nor  superlative;  as,  quemus,  abiegnus,  aprugnus, 
and  the  like ;  uter,  alter,  neuter,  quantus,  tantus,  qualis,  talis, 
quot,  tot,  omnis,  nuUus,  &c.  So  also  the  pronouns :  yet  we 
have  ipsissimus,  Plaut.  Trin.  4.  2.  146 :  where  one  asks,  Ip- 
susne  es  i  and  the  other  answers,  Ipsissumus  for  ipsissimus,  with 
passion  or  in  sport. 

Note.  To  form  from  the  above  mentioned  a  comp.  or  super, 
we  prefix  magis,  maxime ;  as  magis  mutus,  Cic.  Att  8.  ]  4 : 
uiaxime  mutus,  &c. 

11.)  The  ancients  sometimes  treat  superlatives  as  positives, 
and  form  from  them  new  degrees ;  as  proximior,  Senec.  Ep. 
108.  Pand.  17*  2.  52.  9-  Ulpian.  ap.  Prise.  3:  minimissimus, 
Amob.  5. 

Section  Third. 

Of  Pronouns. 

1.)  Pronouns,  Pronomina,  from  pro  instead,  and  nomen 
noun  or  name,  are  words  which  supply  the  place  of  substantives. 
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and  were  invented  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  prevent  die  too  fre- 
quent repetition  of  a  noun  substanUve.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
say^  Cicero  promised  Atticus,  not  only  that  Cicero  would  come 
to  AtticuSy  but  tiiat  Cicero  would  bring  Cicero's  brother.  In- 
steady  therefore,  we  say,  Cicero  promised  Atticus  not  only  that 
he  would  come  to  him,  but  that  he  would  bring  his  brotlier : 
— he,  bim^  his  are  pronouns. 

fi.)  There  are  commonly  reckoned  twenty  pronouns:  viz.  ego, 
tu,  sui,  hie,  ille,  is,  idem,  iste,  ipse,  qui,  quis  (besides  the  com- 
pounds quicunque,  quisque,  &c,),  and  the  derivatives  meus, 
tuus^  suus,  noster,  vester,  nostras  or  nostratis,  e,  vestras,  cuius, 
cuias  or  cuiatis,  e.  But  only  the  first  three,  ego,  tu,  sui,  with 
the  derivatives  meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester,  are  properly  pro- 
nouns, or  always  stand  in  the  place  of  nouns  substantive.  Hie, 
ille,  iste,  are  pronouns  only  when  they  stand  without  a  substan- 
tive; as^non  hie  fecit,  sed  ille:  ipse,  only  when  it  means  himself, 
&c.  apd  s^ds  without  a  substantive ;  as  vidi  ipsum,  I  have 
seen  himself:  so  also  is,  when  it  stands  without  a  substanUve 
and  means  he,  the  same ;  as,  is  novit,  he  knows  it :  so  of  idem 
when  it  stands  alone.  But  when  hie,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  is,  idem 
are  united  to  substantives, — as  hie  homo,  ille  vir,  bte  homo,  ipse 
pater,  is  homo  the  same  man,  idem  faciuus,— ^they  have  no  claim 
to  the!  name  of  pronouns,  since  Uiey  do  not  stand  in  the  place 
of  substantives  but  are  united  to  them.  It  is  the  same  widi 
qui  and  quis.  If  we  say  qui  homo,  or  qui  hominum  ita  vivit, 
is  felix  est,  and  quis  homo,  or  quis  hominum  ita  faciat  i  qui  and 
quis  axe  not  in  the  place  of  homo,  but  used  with  it.  In  general 
qui,  qu®^  quod,  who  or  which,  cannot  properly  be  termed  a 
pronoun,  but  rather  a  noun  adjective ;  since  it  is  not  substituted 
.for  a  substaa^ve,  but  always  refers  either  to  a  substantive  or  to 
the  word  is,  expressed  or  omitted ;  as,  qui  ita  vivit,  is  felix  est, 
or  qui  ita  vivit,  (is)  felix  est.  Quis  also,  even  wh^n  it  stands 
alone,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pronoun :  otherwise  uter,  alter, 
neuter,  nuUus,  uUus,  omnis,  pauci,  multi,  tot,  quot,  8cc.  would 
be  pronouns :  for  with  all  these  a  substantive  must  be  under, 
.stood,  as  with  quis.  In  the  same  way  bonum,  utile,  when  used 
as.  substantives,  must  be  considered  as  pronouns,  Quisque, 
VOL.  I,  I 
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quicunque^  8cc.  cannot  therefore  be  thus  named :  nor  cuius,  a, 
urn,  and  cuias ;  as,  cuias  est  hie  homo  f  of  what  country  is  this 
man  ?  cuium  est  pecus  i  whose  is  the  cattle  ?  Nostras  and  ves- 
tras  are  also  properly  but  adjectives.  Yet  we  shall  here  treat 
them  as  pronouns,  according  to  usage. 

3.)  Some  pronouns  are  always  used  fqr  substantives ;  as  ego, 
tu,  sui,  quid  with  its  compounds  quidquid,  aliquid,  quidquam, 
quidvis,  which  stand  by  themselves,  as  quid  quarU  f  and  do 
not  agree  with  a  substantive,  but  rather  govern  a  substantive  in 
the  genitive ;  as  quid  rei  ?  aliquid  otii,  &c.  The  rest  are  ge- 
nuine adjectives,  and  agree  with  their  substantive  in  gender, 
number  and  case :  though  some  at  times  stand  alone  for  sub- 
stantives ;  as  the  neuters,  e.  g.  id  rei,  for  ea  res ;  mei,  tui,  sui, 
&c.  mine,  thine.  Sec.  i,  e.  homines.  Yet  they  have  this  in  com- 
mon with  adjectives ;  as  tantum  ncgotii,  multi  scil.  homines. 

4.)  They  leire  di^ded  into  simple  and  compound.  The  sim- 
ple are  those  above  mentioned,  ego,  tu,  sui,  hie,  ille,  See.  The 
compounds  are  pardy  formed  from  pronouns  only ;  as  isthic  or 
if»tic,  istaec,  istoc^  from  iste  and  hie;  illic,  ill83c,&c.  from  ille 
and  hie  :  quisquis  from  quis  r  partiy  with  a  noun  adjective  ; 
as  aliquis  from  alius  quis,  unusquisque  properly  unus  quisque 
in  two  words  :  partly  with  a  verb  ;  as  quivis,  quiUbet,  where 
vis  from  volo,  and  hbet  are  verbs  :  pardy  with  other  syllables 
either  prefixed  or  added ;  as  ecquis,  quisquam,  quidam,  qui- 
cunque,  idem  from  is,  quisque,  quisnam.  In  the  dramatic 
writers  we  have  also  eccum,  eccam,  eccos,  for  ecce  cum,  ecce 
eam,  ecce  eos ;  ellum,  ellam  for  ecce  or  en  ilium,  illam.  To  ego, 
me,  sibi,  se,  &c.  met  is  added ;  as  ^omet,  memet,  nosmet,  nobis- 
met,  semet;  Sec.  also  vosmet :  te  is  added  to  tu ;  as  tute  and 
sometimes  tete  ac.  and  ab.  but  not  tuite,  tibite ;  also  tuimet, 
Priscian.  12:  tutemet,  Terent.  Heaut.  2.  2.  132:  Lucret. 
4.  913  :  tibimet,  Senec.  Hipp.  1221,  So  we  findhicce,  haecce, 
hocce,  throughout  all  cases,  tor  hie,  h»c,  hoc,  unless  ce  rather 
in  the  first  instance  belonged  to  the  word,  and  was  afterwards 
omitted,  as  die  dice :  and  in  interrogations  hiccine,  haeccine, 
illancine.  Sec.  where  ne  is  the  sign  of  interrogation.     We  abo 
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find  meopte,  meapte,  tuopte,  suopte^  for  meo  ipsius^  8cc. ;  also 
eampse  for  earn  ipsam»  reapse  for  reipsa. 

5.)  They  are  ako  divided  with  respect  to  signification  into 
a)  demonstrative,  since  men  perhaps  shewed  by  the  finger  the 
person  or  thing ;  as  ego,  tu  ;  hie  this^  the  person  sitting,  standing 
here ;  ille  that»  the  person  there^  or  more  distant ;  istic,  illic, 
iste»  b :  b)  rebtive,  which  refer  generally  to  a  word  preceding, 
but  sometimes  to  one  which  is  to  follow ;  as  qui,  is,  idem,  hie, 
iste,  ille :  c)  reciprocal,  which  refer  to  the  subject  itself  of  the 
sentence ;  as  sui,  suus :  pater  amat  se,  et  filios  sues ;  where  se 
and  8Uoa  refer  to  pater,  u  e.  pater  must  be  supposed  :  d)  inter- 
rogative, which  may  be  used  in  questions,  though  they  are  not 
necessarily  so  used ;  as  quis ;  cuius,  a,  um  ;  cuias,  or  cuiatis ; 
ecquis,  quisnam;  as  quis  venit?  who  comes?  nescio  quis  ve- 
niat,  I  know  not  who  comes :  e)  possessive,  which  shew  to 
whom  a  thing  belongs  or  is  attributed ;  as  mens,  tuus,  suus, 
noster,  Tester ;  liber  mens,  my  book ;  peccatum  tuum,  thy  sin  : 
f)  gentile,  which  end  in  as ;  as  nostras,  one  of  our  people  or 
country  :  so  vestras  ;  cuias ;  as  cuias  es  i  of  what  country  art 
thou  ?    They  are  also  terminated  in  atis ;  as  cuiatis,  nostratis. 

6.)  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  remark  the  grammatical 
persons,  which  they  express  :  this  is  useful  in  conjugating,  and 
also  in  the  connexion  of  words.  In  the  singular  ego  is  of  the 
first  person,  tu  of  the  second  ;  the  other  pronouns  of  the  sin* 
gular  number  belong  to  the  third  person :  in  the  plural  nos  is 
of  the  first,  vos  of  the  second ;  the  others  express  the  third  per- 
son. These  terms  may  be  explained  by  considering  that  if  a 
person  is  speaking  to  another  alone,  the  speaker  is  the  principal 
person,  who  referring  to  himself  says,  I :  to  the  second  person 
he  says,  thou ;  and  if  speaking  of  a  third  person  says,  he  or 
she.     So  also  in  the  plural;  whence  the  names. 

70  Next  follows  their  declension.^— Since  pronouns  are  sub- 
stituted for  nouns,  it  naturally  follows  that  they  are  declined. 
The  gender  of  ego,  tu,  sui,  may  be  easily  judged,  from  the  per- 
son or  thing  which  they  imply.  When  a  father  uses  the  first 
person  ^o,  it  must  be  of  the  masculine  gender ;  if  the  mother 

i2 
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uses  it,  it  is  of  the  feuiinine.  If  the  fkther  ^j%  to  the  modier, 
tu,  tibi,  te,  they  are  of  the  feminine  gender;  but  if  the  mother 
applies  them  to  the  father,  they  are  masculine.  In  the  others, 
which  have  three  terminations,  the  gender,  as  of  adjectives, 
maybe  easily  determined :  the  first  termination  is  masculine; 
the  second  feminine;  the  third  neuter :  when  there  is  but  one 
termination,  it  includes  the  three  genders.  They  have  no  vo- 
cative, except  tu,  mens,  iBind  sometimes  noster,  nostras.  The 
possessives  meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  vester,  entirely  follow  adjec- 
tives of  the  first  and  second  declension  in  us  and  er ;  bonus,  a, 
um ;  pulcher,ra,  rum :  so  meus,  mea,  meum ;  gen.  m«,  me®, 
mei ;  noster,  nostra,  nostrum ;  gen.  nostri.  Sec.  The  vocative, 
however,  of  meus  is  mi  instead  of  mee,  and  tuus,  suus,  vest^, 
have  none  at  aU.  The  gentiles  in  as  follow  the  third  declension 
like  adjectives  of  one  termination,  as  locupies :  so  nostras  in  all 
genders;  G.  nostratis  in  all  genders;  D.nostrati;  A.  nostra- 
tem,  nostras ;  Voc.  as  Nom. ;  Ab.  nostrate  and  nostrati.  Plur. 
N.  nostrates  nostratia;  G.  nostratium,  8cc.  So  vestras,  cu- 
ias,  except  that  they  have  no  vocative.  Cuius,  a,  um  follows 
bonus,  a,  um ;  it  is  however  defective^  and  will  be  afterwards 
considered,  mote.  Gentiles  in  as,  also  end  in  atis  (Nom.)  as  cu- 
'iatis,  e,  orcuias;  G.  atis^  8cc.  Nostratis,  e,  or  nostras;  G. 
nostratis,  8cc. 

The  following  vary  in  their  declension. 

I.)Ego,L 


Singular. 

Plural 

N. 

8g6,I. 

N. 

nos,  we. 

G. 

mei,  of  me,  i. 

e.  to- 

G. 

nostri,  of  us,  towards 

wards  me; 

as  love, 

us^  &c. 

hate  of  me. 

nostrum,  of  us,  a- 
mongst  us. 

1). 

mihi,  to  me. 

D. 

nobis,  to  us. 

A. 

me,  me. 

A. 

n5s,  us. 

V. 

is  defective. 

V. 

Abl 

me. 

Abl 

asD. 
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II.)  Tu,  thou. 

Angular. 

Plural. 

N.     tu,  thou. 

N. 

vos,  ye  or  you. 

G.     tui,  ofthee, 

towards 

G. 

vestri,  of  you,  towards 

thee,  &c. 

you,  &c. 

• 

vestrum,  of  you,  a- 
mongst  you. 

D.     tAi,  to  thee. 

D. 

vobis,  to  you. 

A.     te,  thee. 

A. 

as  Nom. 

V.     tu,  thou. 

V. 

as  Nom. 

Abl.  te.  Abl.  as  Dat. 

III.)  Sui/of him,  himself;   them,  themselves. 

Singular. 
N.     is  defective. 

G.     sui,  of  him,  himself;  towards,  &c. 
D.     sibi,  to  him,  himself. 
A.     se,  or  8?s5. 
V.      is  defective. 
Abl.  se,  or  sese. 

The  plural  coincides  with  the  singular  throughout. 

Nute.  The  genitives  mei,  tui^  nostri,  vestri,  sui,  are  used  as 
follows :  me  nuseret  mei,  tui,  8ic.  it  pitietb  me  of  myself^  of 
thee,  Sec. :  amor  mei,  tui,  &c.  love  for  m^,  for  tt<se,  8cc«  Nos- 
trum and  vestruroi  mean  amongst  us,  amongst  you ;  as  quis 
nostram  i  quis  vestrum  ?  Which  of  us  i  &c.  and  are  so  di- 
stiDguished  from  nostri,  vestri. ' 

UII.)  Hie,  hmc,  hoc,  this ;  as  Sing.  N.  hie,  hsec, 
hoc ;  G.  hiiiiis  through  all  genders ;  D.  huic  through 
all  genders;  A.  hunc,  hanc,hdc;  V.  is  defective ;  AbL 
hoc,  hac,  hoc.  Plur.  N.  hi,  hse,  hsec;  G.  horum,  haram, 
hdnnn ;  D.  his  through  all  genders ;  A.  hos,  ha3y  heec ; 
V.  is  defective ;  AbL  as  Dat.  In  the  same  way  is  de- 
clined hicc^,  haecce,  hocce ;  G.  huiuscc,  &c. ;  ce  being 
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added :  also  hicdn^,  IiaBccine,  hoccine ;  from  which 
we  only  have  in  the  sing.  A.  hunccine,  hanccine,  hoc- 
cine  ;  Abl.  hoccine,  haccine,  hoccine.  Plur.  neut.  haec* 
cine ;  the  fyfa.  plur.  hoecine  is  rare.  Like  hie,  haec,  hoc 
are  declined  the  compounds  of  ille,  iste  with  hie ;  as, 
illic,  illaec,  illoc  or  illuc ;  istic,  istaec,  istoc  or  istuc ; 
of  which  only  the  following  cases  are  usual.  N.  illic, 
illsec,  illoc  or  illuc ;  A.  illunc,  illanc,  illoc  or  illuc ; 
Abl.  illoc,  iliac,  illoc  :  N.  istic,  istaec,  istoc  or  istuc ; 
A.  istunc,  istanc,  istoc  or  istuc ;  Abl.  istoc,  istac,  istoc. 
Plur.  neut.  istaec.  Some  write,  and  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, isthic,  isthsec,  isthoc,  &c. :  cine  is.  added  to  il- 
lie  in  interrogations  ;  as  illanccine,  Terent.  Heaut  4. 
5.  3. :  illiccine  est?  Plant  Pseud.  4.  1.  44. 

V.)  lUe,  ilia,  illud,  that,  the  same:  N.  ill^,  illS,  iUiid; 
G.  illius  through  all  genders ;  D.  ill!  through  all  gen- 
ders ;  A.  ilium,  illam,  illud ;  V.  is  defective ;  Abl. 
illo,  ilia,  ill5.  The  plural  follows  the  adjectives ;  as 
N.  illi,  illae,  ilia ;  G.  illorum,  &c.  The  ancients  also 
said,  oUus,  oUa,  oUum,  whence  oUi  for  illi.  Virgil. 

VI.)  Iste,  ista,  istud,  that,  is  declined  like  ille :  N. 
iste,  ista,  istud ;  G.  istius,  &c. 

VII.)  Ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  self,  himself,  is  declined 
like  ille ;  except  that  in  the  neuter  it  has  ipsum,  not 
ipsud :  because  it  was  originally  ipsus,  ipsa,  ipsum  : 
whence  ipsus  for  ipse,  Terent. 

VIII.)  Is,  ea,  id,  that,  the  same :  N.  is,  eit,  Yd  ;  G. 
eitis  in  all  genders ;  D.  ei  in  all  genders ;  A.  eum, 
eam,  id ;  V.  is  defective ;  Abl.  eo,  ea,  eo.  Plur.  N. 
ii,  ese,  ea;  G.  eorum,  earum,  eorum;  D.  iis  or  eis 
through  all  genders  ;  A.  eos,  eas,  ea ;  V.  is  defective; 
Abl.  as  dative. 
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Villi.)  Idem,  eadem,  idem,  the  very  same,  is  com- 
pounded of  is  and  dem,  and  declined  like  is ;  but  has 
idem  for  is  dem,  and  idem  for  id  dem  :  viz.  N.  idem, 
eadem,  Idem ;  G.  eiusdem  in  all  genders ;  D.  eidem 
in  all  genders ;  A.  eumdem  or  eundem,  eamdem  or 
eandem,  idem ;  V.  is  defective ;  Abl.  eodem,  eadem, 
eodem.  Plur.  N.  iidem,  eaedem,  eadem ;  G.  eorum- 
dem,  earumdem,  eorumdem,  or  cforundem,  earundem, 
eorundem ;  D.  iisdem  and  eisdem  in  all  genders ;  A. 
eosdem,  easdem,  eadem,  &c.  N.B.In  the  Ace.  Sing, 
eundem,  eandem,  are  more  usual  than  eumdem,  eam- 
dem, and  Gen.  PL  eorundem,  earundem,  eorundem, 
than  eorumdem,  eanimdem,  eorumdem,  though  the 
latter  are  more  correct. 

X.)  Qui,  quae,  quod,  who,  which  or  that  Sing.  N. 
qui,  qusB,  qudd ;  G.  cuitis  in  all  genders ;  D.  cul,  in 
all  genders ;  A.  quem,  quam,  quod  ;  V.  is  defective ; 
Abl.  quo,  qua,  qu5,  N.  B.  also  qui ;  as  quicum,  i.  e. 
quocum,  quacum.  Plur.  N.  qui,  quae,  quae ;  G.  quo- 
rum, quarum,  quorum ;  D.  quYbiis  in  all  genders,  some- 
times quels  or  quis ;  A.  quos,  quas,  quae ;  V.  is  defec- 
tive ;  Abl.  as  Dat. 

Note.'  Thus  are  declined  its  compounds^  only  that  they  have 
quid  and  quod  in  the  neuter,  escept  quicunque ;  as  Sing.  N. 
quicunque,  quaecunque,  quodcunque,  whosoever  &c. ;  G.  cuius- 
cunque ;  D.  cuicunque,  See.  So  Sing.  N.  quivis,  qusevis,  quid- 
vb  or  quodvis,  any  one ;  G.  cuiusvis ;  D.  cuivis ;  A.  quemvis, 
quamvis,  quidvis  or  quodvis,  &c.  So  quilibet,  quselibet,  quid- 
libet  or  quodlibet,  any  one;  G. cuiuslibet ;  D.cuilibet;  A. 
quemlibet,  quamiibet,  quidlibet  or  quodlibet,  &c.  So  Sing.  N, 
quidam,  qussdam,  quiddam  or  quoddam,.a  certain  one;  G. 
cuiusdam ;  D.  cuidam  ;  A.  quemdam,  qnamdam,  quiddam  or 
quoddam,  &c.     N.  B.  quendam,  quandam,  and  gen.  plur. 
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quorundam^  quarundaai,  for  quorumdam,  quarumdam  are  more 
usual>  though  the  other  are  more  correct 

Note,  quid  is  always  used  substantively^  quod  adjectively : 
as.  Subs,  quidvis,  quidlibet,  quiddam.  Adj.  quodvis,  quod- 
libet,  quoddam :  whence  quidvis  negotii^  not  negotium ;  quodvis 
negotium>  not  negotai. 

XI.)'Quis,  sometimes  qui,  quae,  quid  or  quod,  who, 
which,  what  ?  N.B.  quid  is  used  substantively,  quod 
adjectively ;  as,  quid  negotii,  quod  negotium :  so  in 
its  compounds,  ecquid,  ecquod,  &c. 

Sing.  N.  quKs  or  qui,  quae,  qulfd  or  quod ;  G.  cuius 
in  all  genders ;  D.  cui  in  all  genders ;  A.  quem,  quam, 
quod  or  quid ;  V.  is  defective ;  Abl.  quo,  qua,  quo. 
Plur.  N.  qui,  quae,  quae,  &c. : — it  is  declined  like  qui, 
except  that  it  has  quid  as  well  as  quod  in  the  neuter. 

Note*  Thus  are  declined  its  compounds,  L)  quisnam  (who 
then  i  which  then  i),  quenam,  quodnam  or  quidnam ;  G.  cu- 
itisnam  8lc.  nam  being  affixed,  2.)  quisque,  queque,  quud* 
que  or  quidque»  each ;  G,  ciiiusque  &c.  que  being  affixed. 
Thus  also  unusquisque,  uuaquaeque^  unumquodque  or  unum* 
quidque,  each ;  G.  uniuscuiusque  &c« :  unus  is  prefiited  to 
quisque  and  declined  throughout;  as  in  English  we  say  each 
one,  every  one :  they  are  properly  two  words,  and  should  be  so 
written.  Unusquisque  has  no  plural.  Note.  We  find  also 
unumquodvis,  Lucret.  4.  125 :  where  unum  is  simply  prefixed 
to  quodvis  :  so  unus  quilibet,  Liv.  42.  42. :  unum  quidquid, 
Lucret.  5.  1387.:  Plant.  Trin.  4.  2.  39.  3.)  quisquam  (any 
one),  qucequam,  quldquam  or  quicquam,  but  not  qubdquam ; 
G.  cuiusquam  8cc.  The  fern,  is  rare :  quamquam,  Plaut  Mil. 
4.  2.  6S.  The  plural  is  not  used.  4.)  quispiam,  qusepiam, 
quodpiam  or  quidpiam,  any  one ;  G.,cuiuspiata :  the  plural  is 
rare.  Alias  qusepiam  rationes,  Cic.  ad  div.  g.  8.  6.  quospiani^ 
Apul.  Flor.  4.  p.  S6l.  19-  Elmenh,  N.B.  Many  write  quip- 
piam  for  quidpiam.  5.)  quisquis,  quaequse,  quodqudd  and  qui^* 
quid,  whoever,  whichever;  in  which  quis,  quae  8tc.  are  alws^s 
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doubled ;  G.  cuiuscuius  &e^  All  the  cases  do  not  seem  in  use, 
but  perhaps,  N.  Sing. ;  A.  quemquem,  quidquid ;  Abh  quoquo^ 
quaqua:  Plur.  N.  quiqui^  D.  quibusquibus :  but  quisquis 
and  quidquid  N.  and  A.  are  very  frequent.  6.)  aliquis,  also  ali- 
qui,  Cic,  Off.  1.  3£.  Acad.  4.  26.  aliqua,  scarcely  aliques,  ali- 
quod  and  dliquid^  some  one ;  G.  alicuius  where  all  is  prefixed : 
it  should  however  be  remarked  that  Sing.  N.  fern,  and  PUneut. 
aliqua  is  used  for  ahquae.  Nate*  a)  Abl.  aliqui  for  ahquo»  PlauU 
Epid.  3.  1.  11.  Most.  1.  5.  18. :  b)  unus  aliquis  tor  ali<|uis, 
Cic.  Or.  3.  33. :  Off.  2.  12.  After  certain  particles,  si,  ne, 
num  Sec.  the  two  first  syllables  are  ofiien  omitted  ^  as  si  quis,  si 
quid,  si  qua  res,  si  qua  negotia.  It  should  be  remarked  that  si 
qu»  is  sometimes  found  for  si  qua.  Yet  often  ali  is  retained ; 
as  si  aliquis  &c.  Some  consider  si  quis,  ne  quis,  si  qua,  ne 
qua  &c.  as  single  words  or  compounds }  which  is  erroneous. 
We  have  also  aliquispiam>  aliquisquam,  as  aliquodpiam  Cic. 
Tusc.  3.  9* :  aliquapiam  ratione,  Cic.  Sext.  29*  6  alicuiquam 
Liv.  41.6.:  aliquidquam  Cic«  div.  2.  50 ;  where  however  Er« 
nesti  reads  quidquam.  7-)  ecquis,  ecqui,  ecquse,  ecqua,  ecquid 
and  ecquod^  for  num  qttis  Ssc.  as,  eCquis  venit  ?  is  any  one  come  i 
not,  who  is  come  ?  ecquid  vis  ?  do  you  wish  anything  ?  not, 
what  do  you  wish  ?  Many  suppose  that  ecquis  stands  for  quis ; 
which  we  cannot  approve.  It  is  easy  to  decline^  by  prefixing 
ec-  We  have  also  ecquisnam^  ecqusenam,  ecquodnam  and  ec- 
quidnam  in  the  same  signification^  by  adding  nam.  Abl.  ee* 
quonam :  probably  no  other  cases  of  it  occur. 

XII.)  We  must  finally  notice  the  word  cuius,  a,  um, 
instead  of  the  gen.  cuius  from  quis  and  qui ;  A.  cu- 
ium,  am,  um ;  Abl.  feto.  cuia.  Piur.  N.  fern,  cuiae : 
whether  other  fohrts  occur,  we  are  uncertain :  t.  g. 
cuiumpecus?  anMelibcei?  whose  is  the  catfle?  Virg. 
Eel.  3.  I.:  cuiuib  piierum  hie  adposuirti?  whose 
boy  hast  thou  placed  here  ?  Ter.  Antlr.  4.  4.  24. :  cuia 
fern.  sing.  Ter.  Eun.  2. 3. 29. :  fleaut.  Prol.  8. :  P^aut. 
Bacch.  4.  9.  24. :  Cic.  Verr.  1.  54. :  3.  7,  27. :  truije, 
Plant.  Rud.  3.  4.  40.     Whether  the  nom.  masc.  cuius 
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occurs  is  uncertain,  since  it  may  be  the  gen.  of  quis : 
the  signification  is  tHe  same.  The  word  in  general  is 
uncommon. 

XIII.)  cuiatis  or  cuias :  so  nostratis  or  nostras,  and 
vestras  follow  the  third  declension :  See  above. 

Note.  Some  reckon  huiusmodi,  eiusroodi,  cuiusmodi  amongrst 
indeclinable  pronouns.  They  are  however  two  words:  the 
gen.  of  hie,  is,  qui  and  modus :  as,  homo  eius  modi,  a  man  of 
that  sort;  such  a  man.  We  however  sometimes  findcuicui- 
modi  for  cuiusmodi,  from  quisquis  and  modus ;  as,  cuicuimodi 
es,  of  whatever  sort  thou  art,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  34. 

Section  Fourth. 
Of  Verbs. 

§1. 

What  Verbs  are. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  general  nature  of  verbs. 
Learners  seldom  understand  what  they  are,  till  they 
have  conjugated  several,  and  united  them  with  other 
words.  The.  difficulty  arises  hence ;  that  a  verb  in- 
cludes so  many  notions  in  itself,  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
brief  definition.  The  term,  Verb,  moreover  is  used  in 
various  applications :  sometimes  of  the  whole  verb,  as 
amo,  amavi,  &c.  hortor,  hortari  &c.,  sometimes  of  a 
part;-  as  some  name  the  infinitive  verbum  infinitum: 
many  teachers  even  ask,  What  is  legis  ?  a  verb,  or  a 
substantive  ?  instead  of,  Is  it  a  part  of  a  verb  ?  is  it  a 
personal  termination  of  a  verb  ?  hence  the  confusion 
is  still  greater :  not  to  mention,  that  the  term,  verb 
(verbum),  which  in  dictionaries  is  generally  translated, 
wjord,  can  give  no  idea  of  a  verb  properly  considered. 
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To  explain  the  vepb,  we  must  remember,  that  all 
nominatives  are  dirided  into  certain  persons :  ego,  I, 
the  first;  tu,  the  second ;  ille,  pater  and  other  nomina- 
tives the  third  person  of  the  sing. :  nos  the  first,  vos 
the  second,  and  other  plural  nominatives  the  third  per- 
sons of  the  plural.  We  may  now  in  a  certain  mea- 
sure explain  it :  a)  briefly,  and  in  two  ways.  With 
respect  to  change  of  termiAation,  a  verb,  is  a  word, 
which  according  to  the  preceding  grammatical  per- 
son, i.  e.  the  subject,  the  time  in  which  any  thing  hap- 
pens, and  the  niode  in  which  it  happens,  changes  its 
termination ;  or  more  briefly,  a  verb  is  a  word  that  is 
conjugated.  With  respect  to  its  signification,  it  is  a 
word  which  shows,  that  a  grammatical  person,  either 
is,  or  does,  or  experiences  something :  b)  more  largely 
and  accurately,  verbs  are  words,  which  1.)  refer  to  a 
preceding  grammatical  person,  2.)  show  that  something 
happens,  has  happened,  or  will  happen,  whether  it  be 
an  action,  as  amo  I  love ;  a  passion,  as  amor  I  am 
loved  ;  or  a  bare  existing,  as  sum  I  am :  and  which 
3.)  to  denote  their  difierent  persons,  times,  and  other 
circumstances  (modos)  assume  various  terminations: 
as  ego  sum  I  am,  tu  es  thou  art ;  ego  amo  I  love,  tu 
amas  thou  lovest,  ego  amavi  I  have  loved,  ama  love, 
.amare  to  love  &c. :  ego  amor  I  am  loved,  tu  amaris 
thou  art  loved,  ego  amatus  sum  I  am  or  have  been 
lovedy  nos  amabimur  we  shall  be  loved,  &c. 

Note.'  1.)  ITie  person  (subject)  which  should  precede  is  often 
defective:  it  roust  thenbe  supposed;  and  the  termination  shows 
whether  it  hb  the  first,  second,  or  Uiird  person :  as  amas  thou 
lovest ;  iegius  you  read ;  pater  amat  et  (ille)  legit. 

S.)  In  the  constirucUon  or  syntax  of  words,  die  ancients  per- 
haps exclusively  rq;arded  the  noun  substantive  and  verb }  be- 
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cause-  tliese  are  the  most  important,  and  by  themselves  often 
form  a  complete  sentence :  as,  Dens  est;  pater  vivit»  &c.  Oa 
the  contrary,  without  both  noun  substantive  ^  verb  there  can 
be  no  sentence.  In  the  noun  substantive  therefore  they  implied 
the  subject  or  person,  by  whom,  or  to  whom,  something  was 
done ;  and  in  the  verb,  i.  e.  the  word,  what  was  done  by  him  or 
to  him. 

§2. 

Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Verbs. 

I.)  With  regard  to  the  termination  of  the  first  person 
present,  verbs  are  *of  thre^  kinds  :  a)  some  end  iix  o, 
and  are  active  or  transitive,  if  they  have  a  passive  in 
or;  otherwise  they  are  neuter  or  intransitive :  b)  others 
end  in  or,  and  are  called  depopent,  if  tUey  have  no  ac- 
tive in  o ;  otherwise  they  are  generally  called  passive  : 
c)  a  single  one  ends  in  urn,  viz.  sum,  with  its  com- 
pounds possunv  prosum,  &c. 

II.)  With  regard  to  the  termination  of  their  first  per- 
son and  their  signification,  verbs  are  commonly  divided 
into  four  difierent  kinds :  actives  or  transitives,  pas- 
sives, neuters  or  intransitives,  and  deponaits ;  singu- 
lar names,  which  are  more  readily  learnt  thaa  under- 
stood. They  are  commonly  thus  explained :  tfie  ao 
•tive  ends  in  o  and  has  a  passive  in  or,  as  ame  I  love : 
the  passive  ends  in  or  and  has  an  active  in  o,  as  amor 
I  am  loved :  the  neuter  ends  in  o  and  has  no  passive 
in  or,  as  sto  I  stand  :  the  deponent  ends  in  or  and  has 
no  active  in  o,  as  hortor  I  exhort.  The  passive  how- 
ever is  not  a  separate  verb,  but  a  part  of  a  verb;  siace 
we  say  that  amatur  is  from  amo^  not  from  amor.  Be- 
dsides, this  division  is  of  no  great  «i8e  in  leiirning^  to 
which  we  must  pay  particular  attention.     It  is,  there- 
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fore,  better  perhaps  to  consider  the  whole  subject  as 
follows :  Verbs  are  of  two  kinds :  1.)  Some  show  the 
double  relation  of  the  action ;  a)  that  I  do  something 
to  a  person :  b)  that  something  is  done  to  me  by  a  per- 
son. The  part  of  the  verb  which  expresses  the  first 
rdlation  of  the  action,  is  called  the  acting  or  passing 
on;  active  or  transitive:  the  other  part  of  the  verb, 
which  expresses  the  suffering  or  enjojrment  of  the  ac- 
tive, is  termed  the  suffering  part,  or  the  passive.  2.) 
Other  verbs  show  only  the  first  relation  of  the  action, 
viz.  the  doing,  and  when  their  first  person  ends  in  o 
are  called  intransitive  or  neuter,  which  latter  name 
must  be  retained :  but  when  their  first  person  ends  in 
or  are  called  deponent. 

].)  A  transitive,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  an  active 
verb^  is  such  a  verb  in  o,  as  a)  denotes  an  action,  wbicli  passes 
to  an  object,  whether  it  be  man,  beast,  or  inanimate  thing,  and 
happens  or  can  happen  to  it,  and  which  b)  governs  an  accusa^ 
tive,  and  therefore  has  an  entire  passive  in  all  the  persons ;  as 
amo,  lego,  doceo,  &c«  N.B.  We  must  not  always  infer  a  Latin 
from  an  English  passive ;  but  we  must  have  met  with  it  in  die 
ancienttf,  at  least  in  the  first  and  second  persons,  or  in  the  third 
person  with  a  nominative  preceding*:  nor  must  we  depend  on 
the  poets ;  they  often  add  an  accusative  to  a  verb,  which  does 
not  govern  one,  and  use  verbs  in  all  the  persons,  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  tiiem.  Hence  no  one  can  certainly  know 
whether  a  verb  be  transitive  and  active,  or  intransitive  and 
neuter,  unless  behave  met  with  it  in  the  ancients  always  follow* 
ed  by  an  accusative,  or  as  a  passive  in  more  than  one  person. 
The  third  person  of  the  passive  is  inconclusive,  unless  it  have  a 
nominative  as  a  subject ;  since  tiie  nominative  with  the  passive 
shows  that  the  active  governs  an  accusative,  and  an  accusative 
after  the  active,  that  the  passive  has  a  nominative. 

.2.)  A  verb  intransitive  or  neuter  is  a  verb  in  o,  and  denotes 
either  such  an  action  as  happens  to  no  object  (person  or  thing), 
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and  passes  on  to  none ;  as  sto  I  standi  sedeo  I  sit,  curro  I  run, 
&C.,  or  if  it  happen  to  a  perscm  or  thing  and  therefore  pass  on, 
yet  this  otgectis  not  in  tlie  accusative :  to  such  a  verb  therefore 
the  whole  passive  is  defective ;  it  has  only  the  third  person  of 
the  singular  number,  and  that  without  a  nominative  preceding ; 
as  curro,  curritur  men  run.  So  from  parco  aTicui,  parcitur; 
persuadeo  alicui,  persuadetur:  but  ego  parcor,  tu  parceris, 
frater  parcitur ;  ego  persuadeor,  tu  persuaderis,  frater  persua- 
detur, &C  cannot  be  used*  We  must  here  again  not  trust  the 
poets,  nor  some  other  writers,  who  to  express  themselves  un- 
usually, join  an  accusative  to  an  intransitive,  and  so  make  it 
transitive. 

3.)  A  deponent  is  a  verb  in  or,  is  declined  in  Latin  like  a  pas- 
sive, with  some  deviations,  and  in  £nglish  like  an  active,  except 
in  the  future  participle  in  dus,  if  it  has  one.  It  either  governs 
an  accusative,  as  sequor,  imitor  ;  or  not,  as  medeor,  utor,  fhior, 
&c.  If  it  govern  an  accusative,  it  has  the  participle  in  dus 
througliout,  as  sequendus,  a,  um  &c. ;  if  not^  it  has  not  this  par- 
ticiple :  though  there  are  exceptions,  as  we  often  find  utendus, 
a,  um ;  fruendus,  a,  um,  &c» 

Note*  1.)  They  are  called  deponent,  i.  e.  verbs  which  lay  aside, 
because  they  lay  aside  their  passive  signification,  and  their  ac- 
tive form.  For  it  seems  probable  that  the  verbs  which  are  now 
deponents,  were  formerly  real  passives.  Thus  we  should  reckon 
delector  (I  delight  myself)  a  deponent,  if  delecto  were  not  in  use 
to  remind  us,  that  delector  properly  means,  1  am  delighted,  and 
thence  I  delight  myself;  so  vescor  may  properly  have  signified, 
to  be  fed ;  as  vesci  aura,  pane^  caseo :  thence,  to  feed  or  eat. 
Thence  it  happens,  that  many  deponents,  in  these  participles, 
are  at  times  used  by  writers  for  passives ;  as  expertus  (tried), 
emensus,  &c. 

2.)  There  are  also  some  peculiar  verbs,  which  end  in  o,  and 
are  properly  neuter  or  intransitive,  but  form  the  perfect  with  its 
cognate  tenses,  like  deponents  or  passives :  they  are  therefore 
termed  neuter  passives.  They  are  the  following:  fido  fisus 
sum,  with  its  compounds,  confido,  diffido :  audeo  ausus  sum ; 
gaudeo  gavisus  sum ;  soleo  solitus  sum. 
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3*  There  are  also  inirantttives  or  neuters,  which  in  Engfish 
have  a  passive  form,  and  are  called  neutral  passives ;  as  veneo 
1  am  sold>  vapulo  I  am  beaten. 

III.  With  regard  to  their  derivation,  verbs  are 
either  prinutive,  as  lego  I  read  &c.;  or  derivative,  as 
lectito  I  often  read,  from  lego.  These  latter  come 
either  from  a  verb;  as  lectito  from  lego,  esurio  from 
edo:  firom  a  noun,  as  numero  I  number,  from  numerus 
number;  libero  I  free,  from  liber  free:  from  an  ad- 
verb, as  satio  I  satiate,  from  satis  enough :  or  from  a 
preposition,  as  supero  I  go  beyond,  surpass,  from 
super  beyond.  These  derivative  words,  in  their  sig- 
nification, are  fourfold : 

1.)  Inchoative,  which  denote  a  beginning  of  what  is  signified 
in  the  primitive,  and  are  translated  by  the  word,  become,  8lc. 
They  end  in  sco,  are  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  have  no  per- 
fect nor  supine,  or  borrow  them  firom  their  primitives :  they  are 
partly  derived  from  verbs,  partly  firom  nouns ;  calesco.  I  grow, 
become,  warm,  from  caleo  I  am  warm ;  acesco  I  become  sour, 
from  aceo  I  am  sour;  hebesco  I  grow  Uunt  or  dull,  from  hebes 
blunt;  dulcesco  I  grow  sweet,  from  dulcis  sweet;  lapidesco, 
repuerasco,  &c.  Yet  there  are  inchoatives  which  have  not  the 
sense  of  beginning,  nor  can  be  translated  by,  become,  &c« ;  as 
concupisco  I  desire  something,  adhseresco^  conticesco,  &c., 
which  mean  the  same  as  their  primitives,  and  are  not  properly 
inchoatives.  There  are  otlier  verbs  in  sco,  which  have  their 
own  perfects ;  as  disco  didici,  posco  poposci,  pasco  pavi,  and 
winch  cannot  be  considered  inchoatives. 

2.)  Frequentative,  which  denote  the  firequent  repetition  of 
an  action,  and  are  generally  derived  from  tiie  supines  of  their 
primitives :  they,  therefore,  end  in  so,  to,  xo,  or  co ;  as  pulso  I 
often  beat,  firom  pello  pulsum  ;  quasso  I  often  shake,  from  quatio 
quassum ;  clamito  [  often  cry ;  lectito  I  often  read ;  uexo  I 
often  tie,  or  simply,  I  tie;  vellico  I  often  pluck :  also  deponents, 
as  minitor  I  often  threaten,  I  threaten ;  amplexor.  Sec, :  though 
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they  often  mean  no  more  than  their  primitives.  Some  would 
add  to  these  six  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation ;  viso  visit, 
survey^  see  after ;  arcesso  call  hither ;  lacesso  provoke ;  capesso 
take  in  hand,  as  cibum,  arma  &c. ;  facesso  do,  incesso  attack : 
but  their  signification  shews  that  they  are  not  frequentadves, 
in  spite  of  their  termination.  Note.  There  are  also  other 
words  in  sso  or  zo,  which  denote  an  imitation  or  resemblance, 
andiarecalled  imitatives ;  as patnsso  I  imitate' a  father,  grsecisso 
the  Greek,  Platonizo  Plato,  as  filius  patrissat,  Plaut  Pseud. 
J.o.'27.:  argumentum  hoc  grsocissat,  tamen  non  atticissat, 
Plaut.  Men.  Prol.  2. 

3.)  Desiderative  or  Meditative,  which  signify  a  longing  de- 
sire or  wish,  end  in  iirio  with  u  short,  and  follow  the  third  con- 
jugation; as  parturio  I  wish  to  bring  forth,  am  in  labour, 
part&ris  &c.:  esurio  I  wish  to  eat,  am  hungry,  &c.  They 
come  finom  the  supine  of  the  primitive,  as  pario  peperi,  partum, 
.parturio ;  edo  edi,  esum,  esurio.  Sometimes  they  end  in  ito  ; 
-as  dormlto  I  am  sleepy,  wish  to  sleep,  or  sleep,  8cc,  Note. 
There  are  also  other  words  in  urio  with  u  long;  as  ligurio  or 
Jigurrio,  liguris,  8cc. ;  ^caturio :  these  are  not  reckoned  deriva- 
tives, on  account  of  their  quantity,  and  tiieir  signification. 

4.)  Diminutive,  which  lessen  the  sense  of  their  primitives. 
They  take,  like  nouns,  as  puer  puellus,  double  1  before  o  j  as 
cantiUo  I  sing  a  little,  sorbillo  I  sip  &c.  There  are  few  of 
them  in  use,  for  refocillo  I  revive,  scintiUo  I  sparkle,  titiUo  I 
tickle,  appear  to  have  nothing  diminutive  in  their  signification. 

IIIL)  All  verba,  moreover,  are  either  simple,  as 
lego,  sector ;  or  compound,  as  perlego,  consector.  The 
composition  takes  place  partly  with  a  nomi ;  as  aedi- 
fico  I  build,  i.e.  I  make  a  house  or  building,  from 
eedes  arid  facio :  partly  with  another  verb ;  as  cale- 
facio  I  make  warm,  from  caleo  I  am  warm :  partly 
.with  an  adverb;  as  benefacio  from  bene,  nolo  from 
uon  and  volo,  malo  from  magis  and  volo  :  partly  with 
a  preposition ;   as  ^dv^nio,  eripio,  aufero.  &c,     The 
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last  is  ihe  most  common  mode :  sometimes  even  with 
a  preposition  and  noun  together ;  as  pemocto  from  per 
and  nox,  irretio  from  in  and  rete.  In  such  compo- 
sition a)  a  letter  of  the  primitive  is  often  altered  ;  as 
from  rapio,  abripio,  eripio  &c.,  instead  of  abrapio  &c. : 
so  retineo  from  teneo,  efficio  from  facio  &c.  We  also 
find  the  preposition  altered;  as  efl&cio  for  exficio, 
sufficio  for  subficio  ;  and  so  by  the  modems,  the  last 
letter  of  the  preposition  is  often  altered  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  afficio,  officio,  attuli,  allatum,  suflfero,  sus- 
tuli,  irretio,  immergo,  illicio,  colligo  &c.,  for  adficio, 
obficio,  adtuli,  adlatum,  subfero,  subtuli,  inretio,  in- 
mergo,  inlicio,  conligo  &c.  It  is  however  a  question, 
whether  the  ancients  made  this  alteration,  and  whether 
it  be  correct :  it  is  always  more  accurate  to  retain  as 
far  as  possible  the  preposition  in  an  unaltered  form ; 
as  adfero,  adtuli,  adlatum;  inretio,  inmergo  &c. :  vid. 
cap.  2.  of  Orthography,  b)  sometimes  d  is  inserted 
after  re  and  pro,  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  two 
vowels  ;  as  redamo  redeo,  for  reamo  reeo ;  prodes  for 
proes  &c.  c)  sometimes  the  last  part  of  the  preposition 
is  rejected,  as  traducere  and  transducere,  traiicere  and 
transiicere. 

Noie*  I.)  Some  of  those  simple  verbs,  with  which  others  are 
compounded,  are  not  in  use;  as  cello,  whence  excello,  ante- 
celb  &€•:  fendoj  whence  defendo,  ofiendo:  lado,  whence 
allicio,  illicio,  or  more  correctly  adlicio,  inlicio :  feo,  whence, 
as  some  suppose,  deleo :  pleo^  whence  compleo^  impleo :  ta* 
mino,  whence  contamino. 

2.)  Compound  verbs  generally  retain  the  kind,  active,  neuter, 
or  deponent,  and  the  conjugation  of  their  simple  verbs ;  as 
amo,  redamo ;  lego,  conligo ;  venio,  advenio,  &c.     Yet  some 

VOL.  I.  K 
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alter  tlieir  kind ;  as  sacro^  cxsecror :  some  their  conjugation ; 
as  cubare,  incumbere:  some  both;  as  spernere, aspernari,  &c. 


§3. 
Of  the  Parts  of  Verbsy  both  greater  aud  less. 

As  the  active  or  transitive  verb,  more  largely  con- 
sidered as  including  in  itself  the  whole  verb,  and 
therefore  the  passive,  is  divided  into  its  active  taken 
in  a  narrower  sense  as  including  only  the  termination 
o,  and  opposed  to  the  passive,  and  its  passive:  so  these 
two  parts,  the  active  and  passive,  as  well  as  the  intrans- 
itive or  neuter,  and  deponent,  are  divided  into  four 
modes  (modos):  these  modes  again  into  five  tenses 
(tempora),  i.e.  times  or  relations  of  time :  each  tense 
into  two  numbers :  each  number  into  three  personal 
terminations.  We  have  therefore  to  notice  four  modes, 
five  tenses,  two  numbers,  three  persons. 

V.)  Verbs  have  four  modes.  Properly  speaking  the 
verb  has  no  modes,  but  expresses  the  modes  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  verb.  To  this  action,  therefore, 
the  modes  really  belong :  and  such  a  way  of  speaking 
would  be  preferable.  The  action  expressed  by  the 
verb  may  happen  in  four  ways  or  modes :  1.)  when  one 
merely  shows  or  says,  that  a  person  does  something, 
or  that  something  is  done  to  him,  or  that  he  will  do  or 
suffer  something,  it  is  the  indicative  or  narrative  mode : 
2.)  when  he  would  show  that  an  action  is  possible, 
credible,  or  desirable,  and  therefore  might  happen,  it  is 
called  the  potential,  conjunctive,  or  subjunctive  mode : 
3.)  when  he  prays,  commands,  or  at  least  wills,  that 
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a  thing  should  be  done,  it  is  the  imperative  mode ; 
modus  imperatiyus  or  rogatorius;  more  briefly  and 
better,  iussivus ;  since  inhere  means  to  say  or  desire, 
whether  by  intreaty,  command,  or  intimation,  that 
something  should  happen :  but  imperare  simply  means 
to  command,  whilst  the  mode  expresses  more  than 
commands:  4.)  the  fourth  is  termed  the  infinitive 
mode,  modus  inflnitus,  i.  e.  the  undefined  mode :  since 
at  times  it  is  not  connected  with  a  person  ;  as,  discere 
est  dulce,  to  learn  is  sweet :  where  it  is  not  defined, 
who  learns.  Yet  this  mode  is  often  defined;  as,  soleo 
scribere,  I  am  wont  to  write ;  and  still  more  definitely, 
when  the  accusative  of  the  subject  accompanies  it; 
as,  audio  patrem  vivere,  I  hear  that  my  father  lives. 

Note.  What  is  here  said^  is  not  intended  to  give  the  learner 
a  complete  notion  of  the  modes ;  but  to  give  liim  some  notion  of 
them.  The  names  are  in  fact  not  very  accurate;  but  this 
must  always  be  the  case,  when  a  name  must  be  applied  to 
every  thing :  they  cannot  be  always  clear. 

Note*  The  infiDitive,  in  all  grammars,  is  followed  by  the 
gerunds,  supines,  and  participles :  they  do  not,  however,  belong 
to  it;  they  are  placed  last,  only  because  they  must  stand  some- 
where, and  a  better  place  could  not  be  found.  The  gerunds 
are  cases  of  the  neuter  gender  part.  fut.  pass,  in  dus,  da,  dum; 
as  from  amandus,  amanda,  amandum,  come  the  gerunds  amafi" 
dum,  d],-do,  dum,  do.  The  supines  are  probably  substantives 
of  the  fourth  declension ;  the  supine  in  um  the  accusative,  and 
in  u  the  ablative.  Participles  are  a  kind  of  verbal  adjectives, 
which  may  govern  the  cases  of  their  verbs.  Their  use  will  be 
afi»^ards  explained  in  the  Syntax.     Yet  we  remark, 

l.)that  all  verbs  have  gerunds,  though  they  have  no  parti*- 
ciple  in  dus ;  not  only  verbs  transitive  and  deponent  which 
govern  an  accusative,  but  other  verbs  in  o  and  or  which  gdvern 
another  case:  as  parendum,  di,  do  &c.,  utendum,  di,  do &c. 

k2 
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This  is  not  surprising,  if  we  recollect  what  was  said  beforp— 
that  verbs,  which  govern  an  accusative,  have  the  whole  passive; 
but  the  others,  only  the  third  person  singular,  neuter ;  as  per- 
suasum  est,  not  persuasus  est,  and  that  impersonally,  i.  e.  with- 
out a  preceding  nominative.  Therefore,  though  they  have  no 
entire  participle  in  all  the  genders,  yet  they  have  them  in  the 
neuter ;  in  other  words,  they  have  gerunds. 

£•)  Whence,  however,  it  happens,  that  gerunds,  which  are 
originally  a  part  of  the  passive,  acquire  an  active  signification, 
and  govern  the  cases,  even  the  accusative,  of  their  own  verbs, 
as  amandi  libros  &c.  cannot  be  explained :  tlie  attempt  of  the 
celebrated  Perizonius  to  treat  them  always  as  a  part  of  the 
passive,  and  to  explain  the  following  accusative  by  an  ellipsis, 
is  too  artificial  and  unserviceable. 

II.)  Each  of  the  modes,  except  the  imperative  or 
jussive,  according  to  the  language  of  grammai*ians, 
has  five  tenses,  tempora,  i.  e.  times;  viz.  each  mode  of 
action  may  happen  in  five  kinds  of  time.  These 
tenses  are  called  the  present :  the  imperfect,  not  yet 
past :  perfect  past ;  pluperfect,  more  than  past,  or  past 
with  a  fresh  action  dependent:  future.  Note.  Pro- 
perly, the  tif7ie  should  not  be  thus  named,  since  no 
correct  notion  can  be  annexed,  but  the  action :  this  is 
either  present,  i.  e.  happens  now,  or  imperfect,  or  per- 
fect &c.  We  must,  however,  take  the  names  as  we 
find  them,  since  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a 
change ;  and  explain  them. 

1.)  The  present  tense  shows,  that  something  happens  now, 
whilst  the  person  speaks  or  writes;  as  lego  I  read,  i.e.  now. 
N.B.  Sometimes  an  ardent  imagination  conceives  something 
as  now  present,  which  either  has  happened,  or  will  happen, 
and  speaks  accordingly :  as,  to-morrow  I  come  to  you ;  yester- 
day a  man  comes  to  me,  and  says.  In  the  same  way,  in  Latin, 
die  present  stands  for  the  perfect  and  future. 
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^.)  The  imperfect  tense  g^erally  denobes  the  continuance  of 
one  action,  during  which  another  action  happens ;  as^  whilst  £ 
wan  writing,  I  heard  a  cry ;  my  writing  was  not  finished,  ere  [ 
beard  a  cry.  Yet  the  imperfect  also  stands  for  the  perfect;  as, 
he  died  yesterday,  heri  moriebatur:  be  came  yesterday,  heri 
veniebat* 

S.)  The  perfect  tense  denotes,  that  the  action  is  complete 
and  tliat  no  other  action  follows  from  it ;  as,  heri  vidi  multos 
homines,  I  yesterday  saw  many  men. 

4.)  The  pluperfect  tense  denotes,  not  only,  that  an  action  is 
finished,  but  also,  that  another  followed  from  it ;  as,  when  Alex- 
ander was  dead,  his  generals  divided  his  empire ; — not  only  the 
action  of  dying  was  past  in  Alexander,  but  thereon  followed 
the  division:  when  I  had  read  the  book,  I  wrote; — here  are  two 
actions,  reading  and  writing,  one  was  past,  and  the  other 
followed. 

5.)  Tiie  fiiture  tense  denotes,  that  something  will  happen, 
and  is  twofold :  a)  the  simple  future  denotes  an  acUon  merely 
as  future,  viz.  so  that  no  other  follows  thereon ;  as,  ego  te  sem- 
per amabo,  I  shall  always  love  thee :  eras  proficiscar,  I  shall 
go  to-morrow :  it  terminates  in  bo,  bor,  am,  ar :  b)  the  future 
perfect,  futurum  exactum,  shows  that  an  action  will  happen, 
but  so  that  another  will  follow  thereon,  which  cannot  follow 
unless  the  first  be  terminated :  the  first,  therefore,  is  considered 
complete  with  reference  to  the  second ;  as,  when  the  war  shall 
have  been  ended,  the  king  will  come  to  us :  when  our  father 
shall  have  come,  he  will  see  what  we  have  made.  The  end  ot 
the  war,  and  the  arrival  of  the  king,  are  both  fiiture  but\<>a- 
nected  events ;  the  last  will  not  follow,  until  the  first  have  hap- 
pened. It  is  the  same  with  the  father's  arrival,  and  seeing. 
The  English  often  in  such  cases  use  the  simple  future;  as, 
when  the  father  comes,  he  will  see,  8cc. :  this  is  incorrect,  and 
leads  to  a  false  translation  into  Latin ;  since  the  father  cannot 
see  while  he  comes  or  is  coming,  but  nmst  have  come  already. 
Sometimes  the  future  perfect  stands  for  the  simple  future;  as, 
satis  te  mature  videro,  Cic.  ad  div.  16.  4.  and  in  other  places. 
Vid.  Of  the  use  of  the  tenses,  P.  2.  Chap.  1.  Sect.  10.  |  4. 
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Note.  All  the  preceding  tenses,  Except  the  future  perfect^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  indicative,  occur  in  the  indicadve, 
conjunctive,  and  infinitive  of  verbs  in  o^  or,  and  sum :  but  not 
in  the  imperative ;  since  this  cannot  refer  to  the  past^  and  ad- 
raits  only  a  present,  and  future.  The  form  of  the  tenses  in  their 
personal  terminations  will  be  clearly  exhibited  under  the  four 
conjugations.  It  assists  the  learner,  however,  to  know,  that  all 
the  tenses  of  a  verb,  with  the  gerunds,  supines,  and  participles 
are  derived  from  four  principal  parts,  the  presetA  and  perfect 
indicative^  supine j  and  present  infinitive.,  Without  knowing 
these  parts,  we  cannot  conjugate :  to  show,  therefore,  that  we 
can  conjugate,  it  is  customary  in  parsing  to  repeat  these  four 
parts,  amo,  avi,  atum,  are :  scribo,  psi,  ptum,  here,  8cc. 

A.  From  the  present  indicative  are  formed  all  other 
presents,  and  imperfects  of  the  indicative,  and,  in  a 
certain  degree,  of  the  conjunctive,  and  all  futures, 
except  the  future  perfect.  Namely,  1.)  the  present 
conjunctive  active  we  form  in  the  first  conjugation  by 
changing  o  into  em,  in  the  rest  into  am ;  as,  amo 
amem,  doceo  doceam,  lego  legam  &c.  Change  o  into 
or,  and  we  have  the  present  indicative  passive ;  and 
by  changing  m  of  em  or  am  into  r,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  or  into  ^r  and  t(r,  we  have  the  present 
conjunctive  passive  of  the  same  conjugations;  as 
amer,  docear,  &c.  2.)  the  imperfect  indicative  active : 
from  o  in  the  first  conjugation  we  make  abam;  in 
the  second,  from  eo  ebam ;  in  the  others,  from  o  ebam  j 
as  amabam,  docebam,  legebam,  &c. :  by  changing  af- 
terwards m  into  r  we  have  the  imperfect  indicative 
passive  amabUr,  doceb^r  &c.  3.)  the  future  indica- 
tive active:  from  o  in  the  first  conjugation  we  make 
abo,  in  the  second  ebo,  in  the  third  and  fourth  am ; 
as  amabo,  docebo,  legam,  audiam:  add  r  to  o,  or 
change  m  into  r,   we  have  the  future  passive;    as 
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amabdr,  docebbr,  legilr,  audi^.  4.)  the  present  in- 
finitive active;  from  o  in  the  first  conjugation  we 
make  are,  in  the  second  ere  with  e  long,  in  the  third 
^re  with  e  short,  and  in  the  fourth  ire  with  i  long. 
Hence  a)  the  imperfect  conjunctive,  in  the  active  by 
the  addition  of  m,  as  amare  amarem,  docere  docerem, 
legSre  leg^rem,  audire  audirem,  esse  essem,  posse 
pOssem,  velle  vellem :  hence  in  the  passive  by  changing 
m  into  r;  as  amar^r,  docer^r,  leger^r,  audirer.  b)  the 
present  imperative  active  by  rejecting  re;  as  ama, 
doce,  leg^,  audi.  N.  B.  In  the  third  conjugation  four 
verbs  reject  e  final ;  as  die,  due,  fac,  fer,  for  dice, 
duce,  face,  fere,  c)  the  present  imperative  passive ; 
here  there  is  no  alteration ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  infinitive  active ;  as  amare,  &c.  d)  the  present 
infinitive  passive  which  always  includes  the  imperfect: 
from  e,  in  the  first,  second  and  fourth  conjugations  we 
make  i ;  as  amare  amarl,  docere  doceri,  audire  audiri  : 
but  in  the  third  ere  is  changed  into  i ;  as  legere  legi. 
5.)  the  present  participle :  from  o,  in  the  first  conju- 
gation, we  make  ans ;  as  amo  amans :  in  the  second, 
from  eo  ens ;  as  doceo  docens :  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
from  o  ens ;  as  lego  legens,  audio  audiens.  From  the 
genitive  of  this  participle  we  may  form  the  future  pas- 
sive participle  in  dus  by  changing  tis  into  dus ;  as  in 
the  first  conjugation  amans,  G.  amantis,  amandus :  in 
the  rest  from  ens  entis ;  as  docens,  docentis,  docendm  ; 
legens,  legentis,  kgendus;  audiens,  audientis,  audien- 
dus:  whence  we  see,  how  from  eo,  iens,  G,  euntis, 
we  have  eundus.  Since  the  gerunds  are  nothing 
more  than  parts  of  these  participles  in  dus,  we  hence 
form  tilie  gerunds ;  as  ainandum,  di,  do,  &c. :  dpcen- 
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dum,  di,  do,  &c. :  legendum,  di,  do,  &c. :  audiendum, 
db  do,  &c. :  «o  eundum,  di,  do,  &c. 

Note.  If  a  verb  has  no  present,  as  raemini,  odi,  ccepi,  it  has 
not  the  tenses  thence  derived;  nor  the  partic.  pres.  act. ;  fut. 
pass.;  nor  pres*  infin.;  nor  imperf.  conjunctive:  hence  also 
we  see  that  the  pres.  infin.  act.  b  derived  from  the  pres. 
indie. 

B.  From  the  perfect  indicative  are  derived  all  per- 
fects and  pluperfects,  with  the  future  perfect,  of  the 
active  voice.  Namely,  i.)  perfect  conjunctive :  by 
changing  the  last  letter  i  into  ^rim  with  e  short ;  as 
amavi  amaverim,  docui  docuerira,  legi  legerim,  audivi 
audiverim,  memini  meminerim,  fui  fuerim,  &c.  2.)  the 
pluperfect  indicative,  by  changing  i  into  ^ram;  as 
fui  fueram,  amavi  amaveram,  docui  docueram,  scripsi 
scripseram,  &c.  3.)  the  pluperfect  conjunctive,  by 
changing  i  into  issem ;  as  fui  fuissem,  docui  docuis- 
sem,  memini  meminissem,  scripsi  scripsissem,  audivi 
audivissem,  &c.  4.)  the  future  perfect,  by  changing 
i  into  Sro ;  as  fui  fuero,  amavi  amavero,  docui  docuero, 
scripsi  scripsero,  memini  meminero,  ccepi  coepero, 
audivi  audivero,  8cc.  5.)  the  perfect  infinitive,  which 
includes  the  pluperfect,  by  changing  i  into  isse ;  as 
fui  fuisse,  docui  docuisse,  coepi  ccepisse,  didici  didi- 
cisse,  audivi  audivisse,  &c.  Note.  Verbs  which  have 
no  perfect,  as  hebesco,  &c.,  have  not  the  tenses  thence 
derived,  the  perfect  conjunct,  pluperfect,  &c.  It  is 
also  remarked,  that  verbs  without  a  perfect  are  also 
without  a  supine. 

C.  From  the  supine  are  formed 

).)  The  participle  future  acUve^  by  changing  urn  into  urus; 
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as  amatum  amaturus,  doctum  docturus,  scriptum  scripturus, 
auditum  auditurus,  8cc.    This  is  declined  through  all  cases  and 
genders;  as  araaturuSy  ra,  rum ;  G.  amaturi^  rsB^  n,  &c.   From 
this  participle  is  formed  a)  the  future  conjunc,  active,  by  ap- 
pending sim  sis  sit;  e. g.  sim  amaturus :  b)  the  future  infinitive 
active,  by  adding  esse  to  its  nom*  and  accus. ;  as  esse  ama. 
turns,  a,  um ;  esse  amaturum^  ram,  rum :  plur.  esse  amaturi, 
ne,  ra;  esse  amaturos,  ras»  ra:  so  with  others,  as  esse  scrip- 
turns,  TB,  rum;  esse  scripturum,  ram,  rum:  plur.  esse  scripturi, 
ne,  ra;  esse  scripturos,  ras,  ra:  if  the  nominative  precedes,  the 
participle  is  used  in  the  nominative ;  but  if  the  accusative  pre- 
cedes, the  participle  also  is  in  the  accusative;  as,  pater  didtur 
esse  amaturus,  mater  dicitur  esse  amatura,  the  father  or  the 
mother  is  siud  to  be  going  to  love :  audio  patrem  esse  amatu- 
rum,  matrem  esse  amaturam,  I  hear  that  the  father,  the  mother 
will  love:  parentes  dicuntur  amaturi;  sorores  dicuntur  esse 
amaturae;  audio  parentes  esse  amaturos;  audio  sorores  esse 
amaturas,  &c«    It  is  indifierent  whether  esse  precede  or  follow 
the  participle.    We  should  properly  hereby  remark,  that  by 
the  addition  of  the  verb  sum  in  all  its  tenses,  a  new  or  peri- 
phrastic conjugation  is  formed ;  as  amaturus,  a,  um,  I  shall  love> 
properly,  I  am  one  tliat  will  love:   amaturus  eo;   amaturus 
eram,  fui,  fueram,  ero,  fiiero :  so  also  in  the  conjunctive  ama- 
turus sim,  I  may  be  going  to  love,  essem,  fuissem :  thence  the 
infinitive  esse  amaturus,  ra,  rum ;  and  in  accus.  um,  am,  um : 
this  is  also  the  infinitive  future  active  of  the  verb,  since  it 
has  no  other*    It  once,  however,  ended  in  ssere;  as  amassere 
for  amaturum  esse.  Note.  Esse  may  be  omitted ;  as  pater  dicitur 
venturus,  mater  vehtura,  &c :  audio  patrem  amaturum,  &c. 

2.)  The  participle  perfect  passive,  by  changing  um  into  us ; 
as  amatum,  amatus,  a,  um;  scriptum  scriptus,  nexum  nexus, 
&c«  With  this  participle  are  formed  all  perfects  and  pluper- 
fects passive,  both  in  the  indicative,  conjunctive  and  infinitive, 
including  the  fiiture  perfect;  by  adding  sum,  sim,  eram,  essem, 
fiiero,  esse,  or  fuisse.  By  adding  sum  or  fui,  we  have  che'periv 
indie. ;  as  sum  amatus,  a,  um ;  sum  scriptus,  a,  um :  by  adding 
sim,  sometimes  fuerim,  we  have  the  perf.  conj.;  as  sim  amatus. 
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aim  scriptus,  8u;, :  by  adding  eram  or  fueraiu,  essem  or  futsseoi, 
we  have  the  pluperf.  ind.  and  conj.;  as  eram  or  fueram  amatus, 
essem  or  fuissem  amatus :  by  adding  fuero  or  ero,  we  have  the 
future  perfect;  as  fuero  or  ero  amatus :  finally^  by  adding  esse 
or  fuisse,  we  have  the  perfect  inf.  wliich  includes  the  plup.;  as 
esse  or  fuisse  amatus,  a,  urn;  i,  sb,  a;  um,  am«  um;  os,  as,  a : 
in  all  these  instances  it  is  immaterial  whether  sum,  sim^  8cc. 
precede  or  foUow*. 

3.)  The,future  infinitive  passive,  by  adding  to  the  supine,  iri 
the  present  infinitive  passive  of  eo;  as  amatum  iri,  lectum  iri, 
&c.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  why  the  termination  um  remains 
unchanged  into  am,  os,  as,  a,  &c.;  as  patrem  amatum  iri^ 
matrem  amatum  iri,  homines  amatum  iri,  because  the  supine 
cannot  be  changed,  being  probably  the  accusative  of  the  fourth 
declension. 

Uoie*  1.)  Verbs,  which  have  no  supine,  as  disco>  posco,  &c.^ 
naturally  can  have  a)  no  participle  future  active,  therefore  no 
future  in  the  conj.  and  infin.  active,  b)  no  participle  perfect 
passive,  and  therefore  no  perfect,  pluperfect,  nor  future  perfect 
passive,    c)  no  future  inf.  pass. 

2.)  This  union,  urus  sum,  tus  sum,  ndus  sum,  eram,  essem, 
esse,  &c.,  is  commonly  termed  the  periphrastic  conjugation. 
An  example  of  it  will  be  given  hereafter  with  the  four  con- 
jugations. 

3.)  In  learning  to  derive  the  tenses  of  the  passive,  we  learn 
the  same  for  the  deponent  verb,  since  the  latter  with  an  active 
sense  hs^  the  form  of  the  passive,  except  in  the  infinitive,  where 
it  has  a  future  like  the  active,  gerunds,  supines,  the  participle 
present  in  ns,  and  part,  future  in  rus ;  as  horiaiurtts,  ra,  rum 
esse,  hariaturum,  ratOy  rum  esses  gerunds — hortandum,  di,  do, 
dum,  do:  supines— -Aor^a^um,  hortatu:  participles— -Aor^ans, 
hortaturus,  hortatus,  hortandus. 

4.)  Thus  to  express  and  derive  the  tenses  is  tenned  to  coo- 
jugate.    T4iere  is  in  fact  but  one  conjugation ;  but  on  account 

of  some  variationsj  it  is  divided  into  four ;  of  which  hereafter. 
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III.  Each  tense  is  divided  into  two  numbers^ — the 
singular,  when  the  discourse  is  of  one  grammatical 
person;  the  plural,  when  of  more.  Note:  perhaps 
more  clearly  and  less  artificially  as  follows  :  in  every 
action  we  inquire,  whether  one  or  more  performed  it : 
if  one  has  done  it,  it  is  called  in  grammar  the  singular 
number ;  if  more  have  done  it,  it  is  called  the  plural 
'number:  that  is,  the  number  of  one,  the  number  of 
more. 

nil.  Each  number  contains  three  personal  termi- 
nations, corresponding  to  three  kinds  of  grammatical 
persons  or  subjects.  We  must  here  remember,  that 
ego  is  the  first  grammatical  person;  tu  the  second; 
all  other  nominatives  of  the  singular  number — ^as  pater, 
mater,  filius,  aqua,  mensa,  homo,  &c.,  hie,  ille — ^the  third 
person  singular :  so  in  the  plural,  nos  the  first  person, 
vos  the  second,  all  other  plural  nominatives — as  patres, 
matres,  filii,  aquae,  mensae,  homines,  &c.,  hi,  illi — the 
third.  To  all  these  persons  are  attached  separate  ter- 
minations of  the  verb,  which  are  called  personal: 
these  terminations  are  also  commonly,  but  without 
meaning,  called  persons.  1.)  in  the  singular  the  first 
personal  termination  is  o,  m,  i,  or  r,  and  is  united  to 
the  word  ego  only,  as  the  first  grammatical  person ;  as, 
ego  sum  I  am,  ego  amo  I  love,  ego  amor  I  am  loved. 
The  second  personal  termination  is  generally  s,  and 
united  only  to  tu,  as  the  second  grammatical  person ; 
as,  tu  es  thou  art,  tu  amas  thou  lovest,  tu  amaris,  &c. 
The  third  personal  termination  is  commonly  t  or  tur, 
and  united  to  all  other  nominatives  or  subjects,  called 
persons;  as  pater  est  the  father  is,  pater  amat  the 
father  loves,  pater  amatur  the  father  is  loved :  mater, 
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frater^  fiiius  legit,  the  mother,  brother,  son  reads.  2.) 
in  the  plural  the  first  personal  termination  commonly 
ends  in  mus  or  mur,  and  is  united  only  to  the  nomi- 
native nos,  as  the  first  person  plural ;  as^  noa  sumus 
we  are,  nos  amamus,  amamur,  we  love,  are  loved,  Sec. 
The  second  is  commonly  is  or  mini,  and  united  only 
to  the  nomin.  vos,  as  the  second  person ;  as,  vos  estis 
ye  are,  vos  amatis,  amamini,  ye  love,  are  loved,  &c. 
The  third  is  nt  or  ntur,  and  may  be  united  to  all 
plural  nominatives,  because  they  represent  the  third 
person ;  as,  pabes  sunt  fathers  are,  homines  amant  et 
amantur  men  love  and  are  loved.  Notei,  1.)  Frequently 
ego,  tu,  nos,  vos  are  defective  before  the  personal  ter- 
minations ;  as  lego,  legis,  for  ego  lego,  tu  legis,  &c. : 
but  no  other  person  can  be  affixed ;  we  must  under- 
stand ego,  tu,  &c.  2.)  Whatever  has  here  been  said, 
applies  only  to  the  indicative  and  conjunctive;  the  im- 
perative and  infinitive  here  suffer  an  exception.  3.)  A 
verb  which  can  have  the  above-mentioned  persons, 
subjects,  or  nominatives,  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos,  &c.  united 
to  it,  and  therefore  is  furnished  with  all  the  persona] 
terminations  both  singular  and  plural,  is  commonly 
called  by  grammarians  a  personal  verb :  and  most 
verbs  are  of  this  kind.  There  are  however  some,  to 
which  these  persons,  ego,  tu,  &c.  cannot  be  prefixed, 
and  which  admit  only  the  third  person  singular,  which 
is  also  used  impersonally,  that  is,  without  a  subject  or 
nominative  prefixed.  These  are  called  impersonal 
verbs.  They  are  twofold :  1)  with  an  active  termi- 
nation ;  as  libet  it  pleases,  licet  it  is  allowed,  piget  it 
is  irksome,  taedet  it  wearieth,  lucescit  it  dawneth, 
decet  it  becomes,   miseret  it  pitieth,  oportet  it  be- 
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hoveth,  pudet  it  ashameth,  me,  te,  &e.,  pcenitet  it 
repenteth :  yet  some  are  used  with  nominatives  pre- 
fixed ;  as  decet,  dedecet,  pudet,  poenitet,  and  therefore 
personally,  and  even  in  the  plural.     To  these  some 
add  tonat  it  thunders,  pluit  it  rains,  ningit  it  snows, 
falgurat  it  lightens,  grandinat  it  hails,  vesperascit  it 
grows  evening.     But  some  believe  that  here  we  must 
understand  a  nominative  of  the  third  person,  as  deus, 
ccBlum,  and  that  they  are  personal  verbs.     Vid.  here- 
after. Sect  4.  §  8.  where  impersonals  will  be  consi- 
dered separately.    To  these  also  belong  certain  verbs, 
which  in  certain  senses  can  have  no  nominative  before 
the  third  personal  termination,  and  in  this  respect  are 
impersoniJ;  as  refert  it  concerns^  interest  it  interests 
or  concerns.     Some  add  to  these  more  verbs,  which  in 
particular  senses  occur  only  in  the  third  person,  but  in 
other  senses  have  a  nominative ;  as  contingit  it  hap- 
pens, evenit  it  occurs,  fit  it  takes  place,  praestat  it  is 
better,  &c.    Yet  these  are  no  impersonals,  since  they 
readily  take  a  nominative ;  but  verbs  which  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  can  be  used  only  in  the  third  person.  2.)  with 
passive  terminations ;  as,  statur  one  stands,  itur  one 
goes,  curritur  one  runs,  and  so  from  all  verbs  which 
are  intransitive,  i.e.  have  no  accusative.     Often  also 
of  other  passives,  whose  actives  do  govern  the  accu- 
sative, the  third  personal  termination  is  used  imper- 
sonally, i.e.  without  a  nominative;    as  legitur  one 
reads,   amatur  one  loves,   and  generally  when  the 
English,  one,  precedes.     These  impersonal  verbs  will 
be  considered  afterwards,  §  8,  partly  how  they  are 
conjugated,  and  partly  how  constructed  with  other 
words. 
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Of  Conjugation. 

I.)  When  we  form  a  verb  of  the  above-mentioned 
kind,  according  to  its  parts,  i.e.  modes,  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  personal  terminations,  we  are  said  to  conju- 
gate it.  For  to  conjugate  means  to  fasten  together 
and  connect  all  the  parts  of  a  whole.  When  there* 
fore  we  say  that  a  person  can  completely  conjugate, 
it  means  no  more  than  that  he  knows  of  every  verb 
each  personal  termination  in  each  number,  tense,  and 
mode,  can  form  them  at  pleasure,  and  repeat  them 
separately  or  combined  with  more.  A  learner,  there- 
fore, who  can  only  mechanically  conjugate  sum,  amo, 
doceo,  lego,  audio,  cannot  conjugate  correctly,  for  he 
only  can  conjugate  those  five  verbs.  But  if  he  can 
conjugate  them  correctly  according  to  their  formation, 
and  intelligently,  he  can  easily  conjugate  the  rest 

II.)  There  is  a  fourfold  mode  of  conjugating,  or,  to 
speak  in  the  usual  way,  there  are  four  conjugations, 
which  are  not  very  different  from  one  another,  and 
after  which  all  verbs  should  properly  be  formed. 
Their  characteristics  by  which  they  are  mutually  di- 
stinguished are  the  following  :  ' 

a)  In  the  first,  all  verbs  in  the  first  person  pres.  ind.  end  in 
o,  seldom  in  eo,  more  rarely  in  io ;  and  in  the  present  infin. 
in  are  with  a  long;  as  amo^  amavi,  amatum,  atnSre;  cubo, 
cubui,  cubitum,  cubdre;  meo,  mean,  meatuni,  medre;  lanio, 
laniavi,  laniatum,  lanidre.  Except  do  dare,  with  its  com- 
pounds of  the  first  conjugation,  in  which  a  is  short;  as  cir- 
cumdare,  &c. 

b)  In  the  second,  all  in  the  first  pers.  pres.  ind.  end  in  eo. 
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and  in  the  pres.  inf.  in  Sre,  with  e  long;  as  moneo,  monui, 
monitum,  moiterc ;  hareOy  bsesi,  hsesum,  harere,  &c. 

c)  In  the  tliird,  all  in  the  first  pers,  pres.  ind.  end  in  o,  rarely 
in  io  ;  and  in  the  pres.  inf.  in  6re  with  e  short ;  as  colo,  colui^ 
cultum,  coltre;  lego^  legi,  tectum,  leg^e;  $criba,  scripsi,  scrip, 
turn,  scribSre;  disco,  didici,  discSre;  capio,  cepi,  captum, 
capSre,  &c« 

d)  In  the  fourth,  all  in  the  first  pers.  pres.  ind.  end  in  io, 
and  in  the  pres.  inf.  in  ire  with  i  long ;  as  audio,  audivi,  audi- 
tum,  audUre ;  haurio,  hausi,  haustuai,  Iiaurire,  8cc. 

Note*  All  which  follow  one  of  these  conjugations  are  called 
regular :  those  which  deviate  are  called  irregular  or  anomalous. 
There  are  also  verbs,  of  which  some  separate  parts,  as  tenses^ 
persons,  &c.  do  not  occur  in  the  ancients;  these  are  called 
defective*  There  are,  therefore,  with  respect  to  conjugation, 
three  kinds,  or,  including  the  impersonal,  four  kinds  of  verbs. 
1.)  regular;  of  which  examples  will  be  given  §  5 :  2.)  irregular 
or  anomalous ;  as  sum,  volo,  &c.,  which  will  be  given  and 
conjugated  %6:  S.)  defective;  as  aio,  coepi,  of  which  se^  §  7 ': 
4.)  impersonals ;  as  miseret,  &c.,  which  are  given  |  8 ;  though 
as  defective  in  their  persons,  they  perhaps  with  more  propriety 
would  be  referred  to  die  preceding  kind. 


^5. 

Of  the  Four  Kinds  of  Corgugationy  m^  Four  Conjuga- 
tions  in  particular. 

We  shall  now  give  an  example  of  each  of  the  four 
ways  of  conjugating,  or  four  conjugations.  Since, 
however,  sum  with  its  tenses  is  so  often  used  with 
verbs  to  form  their  tenses,  it  must  be  placed  and  learnt 
before  them. 

In  conji^ating  itself  there  is  still  much  to  learn,  if 
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we  would  acquire  it  radically,  and  discard  mechanical 
learning  by  heart,  and  repetition. 

1 .)  The  learner,  before  he  conjugates  a  LaUn  verb,  should 
conjugate  some  English  verbs,  in  which  the  perfect  is  expressed 
in  all  iis  forms ;  as,  1  came,  1  am  come,  I  have  come,  &c. :  by 
doing  so,  he  will  learn  to  conjugate  in  English,  as  well  as  Latin. 

2.)  In  repetition,  the  learner  should  be  perfectly  instructed 
in  the  formation  of  each  tense,  and  by  degrees  derive  them 
himself;  as  that  from  the  perfect  come  the  terminations  rim, 
ram,  sim,  ero«  se.  This  must  be  promoted  by  inquiring, 
whence  comes  such  a  tense  ?  why  is  it  necessarily  thus  i  till  he 
can  say  it  readily  and  without  the  help  of  the  teacher. 

3.)  It  Is  also  serviceable  for  the  beginner  not  barely  to  learn 
sum  I  am,  es  thou  art,  est  he  is,  but  with  the  persons  prefixed ; 
as  ego  sum,  tu  es,  pater,  mater  est;  he  may  otherwise  afterwards 
translate  pater  est,  the  father  he  is,  or  amat  pater  he  loves  the 
father,  as  we  find  by  experience. 

4.)  It  is  also  very  sennceable  for  the  beginner  to  learn  to 
make  some  easy  sentence;  as  ego  sum  homo,  tu  es  homo, 
pater  est  homo,  parentes  sunt  homines,  parentes  me  amant, 
deu^  amavit  homines,  whereby  he  easily  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  words,  and  finds  a  pleasure  in  con- 
jugating. For  bare  conjugating  is  exceedingly  dry,  becomes 
tedious,  and  drives  away  all  attention  and  desire  for  learning. 
It  is  very  easy  for  a  teacher  to  say  that  the  entire  verb  sum  is 
followed  by  a  nominative,  but  amo  by  an  accusative,  because  it 
has  a  complete  passive ;  so  moneo,  lego,  &c.  The  conjunct ve 
sim  must  be  translated  not  merely  I  may  be,  but,  if  1  be,  if  I 
may  be,  may  I  be,  might  I  be,  &c. ;  as,  since  I  am  a  man,  cum 
lK>mo  sim  ;  if  one  may  be,  si  quis  sit ;  I  wish  thou  mayst  be 
upright,  opto  ut  sis  probus.  Further,  simus  means  also,  let  us 
be,  amemus  let  us  love,  sitis  be,  ametis  love,  as  love  your 
parents.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  sum  means,  am  I  ? 
amo,  love  I  ?  In  fact,  whilst  conjugating,  much  of  the  Syn- 
tax may  be  learnt:  and  if  there  be  any  thing  which  can 
make  conjugating  pleasant,  it  is  this  method,  which  besides 
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promises  the  greatest  advantages.  The  learner  should  also  con- 
jugate not  only  in  regular  order,  but  be  questioned  out  of  order, 
about  difierent  terminations ;  as  what  does  fuit,  fuerunt^  ero, 
fuissem,  eritis,  &c.  signify  i  What  is  the  person,  number,  tense, 
See  of  each? 

5.)  In  conjugating^  the  contractions  also  must  be  noticed ;  as 
from  amavi,  amavisU  and  amasti,  amavistis  and  amastis,  ama- 
verunt  and  amarunt,  amaveram  and  amaram,  amavissem  and 
amassem,  amavisse  and  amasse :  the  same  occurs  in  similar 
verbs:  also  in  others ;  as  novi,  novisU  and  nosti,  novistis  and 
Dostis,  novernnt  and  ndrunt,  noveram  and  ndram,  novissem  and 
nossem,  novisse  and  nosse :  peto  has  petivi,  and  more  commonly 
petii,  petivisti  and  petiisti,  &c. :  audio,  audivi  and  audii,  audi- 
▼isti,  audiisti  and  audisti,  audivistis,  audiistis,  and  audistis ;  au- 
diveio  and  audiero,  audivisse,  audiisse  and  audisse,  &c.:  so 
with  eo  I  go,  ivi  and  ii,  iverim  and  ierim,  Sec. :  particularly  in 
its  compounds,  as  redeo  redii,  more  usual  than  redivi,  rediisti, 
rediity  redieram,  rediissem  and  redissem,  &c. :  so  abeo,  adeo, 
ioeo,  exeo,  intereo,  &c.  which  will  be  more  intelligible  to  the 
learner,  when  he  understands  that  Uiese  contractions  arose  from 
a  hasty  pronunciation. 

6.)  Of  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  io  we  must  remark, 
that  they  retain  i  in  all  the  tenses  derived  from  the  present, 
except  in  the  imperative  and  pres*  infin.  and  imp.  conj.  active 
and  passive,  which  are  excepted  by  their  formation ;  as  capio, 
capis,  capit,  capiunt :  conjunct,  capiam,  capias,  8cc. :  imperf. 
capiebam, &c. :  imperf.  conj.  caperem, &c. :  fut.  capiam :  impe- 
rat.  cap£,  capite,  capito,  capitote,  capiunto :  infin.  capere :  ge- 
rund capiendum,capiendi,&c.:  part,  capiens.  Passiv«capior,ca- 
peris,  capitur,  capiuntur :  conjunc.  capiar :  imperf.  capiebar : 
conj.  caperer  :  fut.  capiar  capiens :  part.  fut.  capiendus,  8cc. 
So  also  fodio,  pario,  8cc.  and  the  deponents  morior,  gradior,  &c. 

7.)  In  four  imperatives  of  the  third  conjugation,  the  e  final  ia 
not  very  commonly,  or  not  at  all  in  use :  die,  duc,fac,  fer,  from 
cKco,  duco,  facio,  fero :  also  in  their  compounds ;  as  adduc,  ad- 
dic,  calefac,  adfer,  8cc.     But  the  compounds  of  facio,  which 
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change  it  into  ficio,  retain  e,  as  effice,  confice,  from  efficio,  god- 
ficio,  8cc.  Note*  We  sometimes  find  dice,  duce^  face,  for  die, 
due,  fac,  but  scarcely  fere  for  fer. 

8,)  Some  verbs  double  the  first  two  letters,  or  the  first  syllable 
in  the  perfect,  after  the  Greek  syllabic  augment :  as  in  the  first 
conjugation,  do  dedi^  sto  steti ;  in  the  second,  mordeo  momordi ; 
peodeo  pependi ;  spondeo  spospondi ;  tondeo  totondi :  in  the 
third,  cado  cecidi  with  penult,  short ;  ccedo  cecidi  with  penult 
long ;  cano  cecini ;  curro  cucurri ;  disco  didici ;  fallo  fefelii ; 
pango  from  the  obsolete  pago,  pepigi ;  pario  peperi ;  parco  pe- 
perci ;  pedo  pepedi ;  pello  pepuli ;  pendo  pependi ;  posco  po- 
posci ;  pungo  pupugi ;  tango  tetigi ;  tendo  tetendi ;  tundo  tu* 
tudi  with  penult,  short :  but  this  reduplication  fails  in  the  com- 
pounds, as  occldo  I  kill,  occidi  not  occecidi ;  impello  impuli, 
oompello  compuli,  &c.  Yet  the  compounds  of  do,  sto,  disco, 
posco,  retain  the  reduplication ;  as  addo  addidi,  adsto  adstitit 
addisco  addidici,  deposco  depoposci ;  and  from  curro  are  formed 
many  compounds,  as  accurro,  concurro,  discurro,  decurro^  ez- 
curro,  incurro,  occurro,  percurro,  prsecurro,  procurro,  recurro, 
transcurro,  sometimes  witli  the  reduplication,  sometimes  without, 
as  accurro,  accurri  and  accucurri,  &c, 

9.)  There  are  also  early  forms,  which  occur  in  old  laws,  dra- 
matists, poets  and  elsewhere,  and  which  may  occasionally  be 
dictated  to  the  learner;  as  duim,  duis,  duit/duint,  Plaut.  Aul. 

1.  1.  23;  4.  6. 6.  Terent,  And.  4.  1. 42  :  Cic.  Cat.  1.  9 :  Liv. 
10.19;  22.10:  for  dem,  des,  det,  dent ;  from  do:  soperduim, 
is,  it,  int,  for  perdam,  as,  at,  ant :  as  perduim,  Plaut.  Aul.  4. 6, 6 : 
perduis  Plaut.  Amph.  2.2.213:  Jupiter  teperduit!  Plaut 
Epid.  1.  1.  64.  Diespiter  vos  perduit!  Plaut.  Pcen.  4. 
4.  29:  ilium  dii — perduint!  Terent.  Phorm  1.  2.  73 :  istum 
dii  perduint,  Plaut.  Asin.  2.  4.  6l  :  quern  dii  perduint!  Cic. 
Att  15.  4 :  dii  te  perduint,  Cic.  Deiot.  7  :  we  find  perduunt 
for  perdunt  Plant.  .Rud.  prol.  24,  probably  fix>m  the  obso- 
lete perduo  for  perdo :  creduim,  creduit,  &c.  for  credam,  &c. 
from  credo  or  the  obsolete  creduo :  as  creduis,  Plaut.  Amph. 

2.  2.  40.  Capt  3.  4.  73.  True.  2.  2.  52 :  creduam,  as,  at, 
Plaut  PcBn.  3.  5.  2 :  Trin.  3.  ]  •  5 ;  Bacch.  4.  8.  6  :  ^em  sies 
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siet,  for  sim  sis  sit,  from  sum :  as  Plaut.  Amph.  prol.  57  :  Lu- 
cret.  2.  1078:  Terent  Eun.  1.  1.  21 :  often  in  Terent.  and 
Plaut.  vid.  Cic.  Or.  47  :  also  escit  for  erit,  Lucret.  1.6ld  : 
Gell.  20.1.  e  legg.  12  tabb.  soescuntfor  erunt:  also  for  sim  sis 
sit,  we  find  fuam,  fuas,  fuat  from  tlie  old  verb  fuo  for  sum :  as  Virg. 
^n.  1 1. 108,  Tros  Rutuhisve  fuat,  i.  e.  «V,  whether  he  be  Trojan 
or  Rutulan.  We  also  find  asso  and  esso,  is,  it,  for  the  common 
termination  of  the  future  perfect  in  avero,  ero,  as  amasso  amassis^ 
amassity  for  amavero  ris  rit :  habesso  is  it,  Sec*  for  babuero  is 
it,  &c. :  prohibesso  for  profaibuerp ;  expetesso  for  expetivero, 
Sec  This  form  occurs  parUculariy  in  old  laws  and  dramatists ; 
as  excantassit  for  excantaverit,  nuncupassit  for  nuncupaverit, 
occisit  for  Occident,  &c.  So  in  the  future  infinitive,  expug- 
nassere  for  expugnaturum,  ram,  rum,  ros,  ras,  ra,  esse :  prohi- 
bessere  for  prohibiturum  esse,  8cc.  We  also  find  in  the  imper- 
fect of  the  fourth  conjugation  ibam  for  iebam;  as  vestibat,  audi- 
bat,  lenibat,  &c.  So  often  in  the  future  of  this  conjugation  ibo 
for  iam ;  as  audibo,  scibo,  &c.  Terent.  Eun.  4. 7*  S5.  scibis  i.  e. 
scies:  opperibor  for  opperiar,  Terent.  Heaut.  4.  1.6:  experi- 
here  Ibid.  4,  5.  20  :  i.  e.  experieris. 

A.  Conjugation  of  the  verb  suniyfui^  esse  ;  for  which 
in  early  times  they  used  fuo,  fui,  futum,  fuere,  cont. 
fore,  whence  sum  has  its  perfect /wi  and  its  participle 
futum^. 

Indicative  Mode.  Conjunctive  Mode. 

Present.  Present. 

Singular.  Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)  first  person  :  sum  1   (Ego)  1.)  sim  1  be,  shall,  will, 

am,  am  I  ?  sum  homo,  I  am       may,  can,  must  be,  let  me  be, 

a  man :  sumne  homo  ?  am  I       may  I  be  f  as  simne  doctus  ? 

a  man*  f  may  I  be  learned  P  also  I  am  . 

cum  sim  homo,  since  I  am  a 
man. 

•  Such  little  examples  may  be  formed  in  every  instance :  in  this  way 
the  learner  acquires  the  syntax,  before  he  knows  what  syntax  is. 

L   2 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

(Tu)  2.) second  person:  esthou  (Tu)  2.)  sis  thou  be^  shall  &c. 

art,  or  art  thou?  as,  eshomo^  be,  thou  art:    as   cum  sis 

thou  art  a  man ;   art  thou  a  homo,  since  thou  art  a  roan ; 

man  r  also  be,  as  sis  pius,  be  pious. 

(Pater,  mater^  hie,  and  all  other  (AU    other  nominatives  sing.) 

nominatives  sing,  except  ego,  3.)  sit  be,  shall  Sec.  be,  let 

tu.)  3.)  third  person  :  est  is,  him  be ;  also  is :  as  he,  she, 

as,  pater  est  homo,  mater  est  it  may  be  a  iather,  a  mother, 

homo,  est  homo,  he,  she,  is  &c.;    cum  hoc   verum   sit, 

a  human  being ;  estne  doc-  since  this  is  true. 

.    tus  i  is  he  learned  ? 

Plural  Plural 

(Nos)  I.)  sumus  we  are,  e.  g.  (Nos)  I.)  simus,  we  be,  shall 
men ;  are  we  ?  &c.  be,  let  us  be,  e.  g.  pious^ 

we  are ;  as,  cum  simus,  since 
we  arc,  e.g.  men,  &c. 
(Vos)  2.)  estis  ye  or  you  are,  (Yos)  20  sitis  ye  or  you  be, 
e.  g.  men,  are  ye?  shall  8cc.  be,  be  ye,  e.g.  pious; 

ye  are:  as  cum  siUs  homines, 
since  ye  are  men,  &c. 
(All  other  nominatives  plural.)  (All  other  nominatives  plural.) 
3.)  sunt,  some  or  many  are ;      3.)  sint,  some  or  many  be, 
as  homines  sunt  mortales,  men      shall  &c.  be,  let  them  be,  are, 
are  mortal.  e.  g.  pious.    Cum  sint  homi- 

nes, since  they  are  men. 

Imperfect  Imperfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)  eram  I  was,  was  I  f  (Ego)  1.)  essem,  I  were,  were 
e.  g.  pious,  at  home.  See.  I  f  I  should,  would,  might, 

could,  must  be;  abo  1  was: 

as,  cum  essem  domi,  since  I 

was  at  home,  &c. 

(Tu)  2.)  eras  thou  wast,  wast  (Tu)  2.)  esses  thou  wert,  wert 

thou  i  e.  g.  pious,  at  home,       thou  ?  thou  shouldst  &c«  be, 

&c.  thou   wast;    as    cum   esses 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

sapiens,    stnce    thou    wast 

wise* 

(Every  other  nomin.  sing.)  3.)  (Every  other  nom.  sing.)  3.) 

eratooe,  he, or  she  was;  as       esset  one«  he,  or  she  were, 

the  father   or  mother  was,       should  &c.  be,  was ;  as  the 

e.  g.  at  home,  sick,  &c.  &ther,  mother,   would  be : 

cum  pater  esset  sapiens,  since 
the  father  was  wise. 

Plural.  Plural. 

(Nos)  l.)eramuswewere,were  (Nos)  !•)  essSmus,  we  were, 
we  ?  e*  g*  sick,  8cc.  should  8cc.  be ;  as  cum  esse- 

mus  domi,  Sec. 
(Vos)    £.)  eratis  ye  or  you  (Vos)  2.)  essetis  ye  were,  should 
were,  were  you  i  e.  g.  sick.        8cc,    be ;     as    cum   esseds 

sapientes,    since    ye    were 

wise. 

(Every  other  nom.  plur.)   3.)  (Every  other  nom*  plur.  3.)  es- 

erant  some  or  many  were,     sent  some,  many  or  they 

the  parents  were  industrious,      were,  should  &c.  be ;  as  the 

&c.  parents  would  be  plea8ed,pa* 

rentes  essentcontenti;  since 
the  parents  were  pleased, 
cum  parentes  essent  con. 
tenti* 

Perfect.  Perfect. 

Singular.  Singular* 

(Ego)  1  •)  fiii  I  was,  I  have  been,  (Ego)  1 .)  fuerim.  I  were,  have 
have  I  been  i  e.  g.  sick,  at  been,  shall  &c,  have  been : 
home,8u:«  also  was;   as,  cum  fiierim 

segrotus,  non  potui  8cc.,  since 
I  was  sick,  I  could  not,  8ic. 
(Tu)  2.)  fiiisti,  ihou  wast,  hast  (Tu)  2.)  fueris,  thou  wert,  hast 
been,  hast  thou  been  ?  e.  g.       been,  shalt  &c.  have  been, 
pious,  at  home,  See.  e.  g.  well,  at  home :  cum  fu- 

eris domi  &c. 
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Indicative. 
(£very  other  noni.  Aing.)  3.) 
iuit,  one  was,  has  been,  as 
resfuit,  the  thing  was  or  has 
been  useful :  pater  non  fuit 
segrotus,  &c. 


Plural. 
(Nos)    1.)   fiiimus  we  were, 

have  been,  have  we  been? 

e.  g.  fuimus  tegroti,  we  have 

been  sick. 
( Vos)  2.)  fuisUs  ye  or  you  were, 

have  been ;  as  you  have  been 

sick,  fuistis  egroti. 

(Every  other  nom.  plur.)  d.)  fu- 
erunt  or  fuere,  some  or  many 
were,  have  been;  as  the  sol- 
diers were  in  the  camp  8cc. 


Pluperfect. 

Singular. 
(Ego)  1.)  fueram  I  had  been, 
had  I  been  ? 


(Tu)    2.)  fiieras,    thou   hadst 
been,  hadst  thou  been  i 


(Every  other  nom.  sing)  3.) 
fuerat  one,  any  one,  he,  she. 


ConjunctiYe. 

(Every  other  nom.  sing.)  3.) 
fuerit  one  were,  have  been, 
shall  &c.  have  been:  as  pa- 
ter fuerit  iratus,  the  faUier 
may  have  been  angry :  cum 
pater  fuerit  iratus,  since  the 
father  was  angry. 

Plural. 
(Nos)  1.)  fuerimus  we  were, 
have  been,   shall  &c.   have 
been. 

(Vos)  2.)  fueritis  ye  or  you 
were,  have  been,  shall  &c. 
have  been ;  as  cum  non 
ftieritis  domi. 

(Every  otlier  nom.  plur.)  3.) 
fuerinty  some  or  many  were, 
have  been,  shidl  &c  have 
been;  as  cum  non  fiiennt 
domi,  since  they  were  not 
at  home  8cc. 

Pluperfect. 

Singular, 

(Ego)  1.)  iuissem  I  bad  been, 
should  &c.  have  been*:  if  I 
had  been  at  home ;  since  I 
had  been  at  home. 

(Tu)  2.)  fiiisses,  thou  hadst 
been;  shouldst  Sic.  have 
been:  since  thou  hadst 
been  at  home^  cum.fuisses 
domi. 

(Every  other  nom.  sing.)  3.) 
fuisset,  one,  any  one,  he,  she 
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Indicative, 
it,  had  been  :  e.  g.my  father 
bad  been  sick :  because  my 
father  had  been  sick,  quia 
pater  fiierat  aegrotus :  he,  she, 
it  &€•  had  been  good,  beau- 
tiful, 8u:. 

Plural. 
(Nos)  1.)  fueramus  wehad  been, 
had  we  been  i  e.  g.  at  home, 
sick,  8cc. 

(Vos)  2.)  fiieratis  ye  or  you 
bad  been,  or  had  you  been  ? 
e.  g.  at  borne,  8ic. 


(Every  other  nom.  plur.)  3.) 
fiierant,  some,  many  or  they 
had  been,  had  they  been? 
e.  g.  at  home  or  sick,  because 
(quia)  they  bad  not  been  at 
home 

Ftiture. 


^  Conjunctive, 
it  had  been,  should  8lc.  have 
been,  as  if  (si)  he,  my  father^ 
had  been  at  home :  because 
he  had  been  at  home,  cum 
domi  fiiisset. 

Plural. 

(Nos)  1.)  fuissSmus  we  had 
been,  should  8cc.  have  been ; 
since  we  had  been  at  home, 
cum  fuissemus  domi.  Sec. 

(Vos)  2.)  fuissetis  ye  or  you  had 
been,  should  &€•  have  been ; 
e.  g.  since  you  had  not  been 
at  home,  cum  non  fuissetis 
domi. 

(Every  other  nom.  plur.)  3.) 
fiiissent,  some,  many  or  they 
had  been,  should  &c«  have 
been :  since  they,  our  parents 
had  been  at  home;  cum 
domi  fuissent. 

Future. 
Note.    Here  sim,   sis  Sic.   is 
united  veith   the   participle 
fiiturus. 


Stitgti/ar. 
(Ego)  1.)  ero  I  shall  be,  shall 

1  be  ?  e.  g.  fortunate :  when 
I  shall  be  at  home  &c. 
(Tu)   2.)    eris   thou    wilt  be 

8cc.  when  thou  vnlt  be  at 

home  8cc. 
(Every  other  nom.  sing.)    S.) 

erit,   one,  he,   she,  it  will 


Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)sim  iuturus,  a,  um, 
I  shall  or  will  be ;  as,  since 
(cum)  I  shall  be  at  home. 

(Tu)  2.)  sis  iuturus,  a,  um  th(  a 
shalt  or  wilt  be. 

(Every  other  nom.  sing.)  3.) 
sit  iuturus,  a,  um,  he,  nhe,  it. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive, 

be,   e.  g«  res  erit  pulchra,  shall  or  will  be ;  since  my 

pater  erit  felix,  &c. ;  when  father  will  be  at  home  in  the 

he  will  be  at  home.  morniDg. 

Plural.  Plural. 

(Nos)  1.)  erimus  we  shall  be  (Nos)  U)simu8futuri;«,a,we 
(at  home),  shall  we  be?  when  shall  or  will  be;  as,  since 
we  shall  be  at  home.  (cum)  we  shall  be  at  home  in 

the  morning. 
(Vos)  2.)®rit*8  y®  or  you  will  (Vos)  a.)  siUs  futuri,  aB,a,yeor 
be,  at  home,  &c.  you  shall  or  will  be :  since 

ye  will  be  well  in  the  morn-> 

ing. 

(Otl^er  nom*  plur.)  3.)  enint,  (Other  nom.  plur*)  3.)  sint  fu- 

some,  many  or  they  will  be,       turi,  »,  a,  they  shall  or  will 

at  home,  e.g.  when  they  will       be,   e.  g.   cum  futuri   sint 

be  at  home.  felloes,  since   they  will  be 

happy. 

Future  Perfect.  Future  Perfect. 

Singular.  Is  defective  in  the  Conj  uncti  ve. 

(Ego)  1,)  fiiero,  I  shall  have 

been. 
(Tu)  2.)  fueris,  thou  wilt  have 

been. 
(Other  nom.)  3.)  fuerit,  he,  she 

or  any  one  will  have  been. 

Plural. 

(Nos)  1,)  fuerimus. 
(Vos)  2.)  fueritis. 
(Other  nom.)  3.)  fuerint. 

Imperative  orrogative  or  jussive,  when  one  bids  an- 
other, by  prayers,  commands,  or  exhortations. 
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Present. 
Sing.  2.)  es  be,  or  be  thou ;  as,  es  probus,  be  upright 
Plur.  2.)  este  be,  or  be  ye ;  as,  este  probi,  be  upright. 

Future. 
Sing.  2.)  esto  be,  be  thou,  or  thou  shalt  be.  3.)  esto  he  shall 
be,  or  let  him  be. 

Plur»  %)  estdte  be,  be  ye,  or  ye  shall  be.  3,)  sunto  they  or 
more  shall  be,  or  let  them  be. 

N.B.  We  may  also  add  to  these  sis  be,  simus  let  us  be,  sitis 
be,  from  the  conjunctive. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Itnperf.)  esse  be  or  to  be,  after  another  verb ;  as 
possum  esse  I  can  be  (industrious),  videor  esse  I  seem  to  be  (in- 
dustrious). It  may  also  be  translated  be  or  am,  art,  is,  are, 
was,  8cc.,  according  to  circumstances ;  as  video  te  esse  indus- 
trium,  that  thou  art  industrious :  video  me,  patrem  esse  indua. 
trium,  that  I  am,  tliat  my  father  is  industrious :  video  vos  esse 
industrios,  videbam  vos  esse  industries,  1  see  that  you  are,  I 
saw  tliat  you  were  industrious.  Sec. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect)  fuisse  have  been,  to  have  been ;  as 
possum  fuisse  I  can  have  been :  also  was,  wast,  &c. :  have  been, 
hast  been,  &c. :  had  been,  hadst  been,  &c. :  homines  dicuntme, 
te,  patrem,  nos,  vos,  parentes  fuisse  probos,  that  I,  thou,  my 
father,  we,  ye,  our  parents,  was,  wast,  &c.,  have  been,  hast 
been,  &c.,  upright :  video  vos  fuisse  probos. 

Future.)  Here  we  connect  esse  with  the  future  participle 
nom.  and  ace.  sing,  and  plur. :  as  esse  futurus,  a,  um ;  i,  se^  a : 
ace.  um,  am,  um ;  os,  as,  a :  as  they  say  that  I,  thou,  my  fa* 
ther,  we,  you,  they,  shall,  will,  8cc.  be :  the  nom.  follows  the 
nom :  the  accus.  follows  the  accus. ;  as  ego  dicor  futurus  esse : 
homines  dicunt  me  futurum  esse  doctum. 
End  of  the  Infinitive. 

Gerunds  and  Supines  are  defective. 
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Participles  1.)  present:  ens  a  thing:  used  only  as  a  sub- 
stantive of  the  neuter  gender. 

2.)  future :  fiiturus,  ra*  rum  ;  to  be,  future,  what  will  here- 
after be  or  happen  ;  as,  homo  futurus  felix,  a  man  to  be  fortu- 
nate ;  res  futura,  a  thing  to  happen ;  tempus  futurum,  future 
time. 

Note.  When  the  verb  sum  is  learnt  and  understood  quite 
correctly  with  the  formation  of  each  tense,  when  each  personal 
termination  with  the  infinitive  is  explained  and  illustrated  by 
many  examples,  not  only  the  conjugation  of  all  other  verbs  will 
be  facilitated,  but  the  learner  also  acquires  the  syntax,  and  un- 
derstands for  what  purpose  he  learns  each  particular,  and  how 
be  can  apply  it :  this  afibrdfl  satisfaction,  and  makes  him  de- 
sirous to  learn  more. 

B.  The  first  kind  of  conjugation,  or  first  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs  in  o,  which  in  the  infinitive  have  are  ;  as 
amo  I  love,  amavi  amatum  amare :  sto  I  stand,  steti 
statum  stare.:  cubo  cubui  cubitum cubare  lie  :  seco  se- 
cui  sectum  secare  cut :  do  dedi  datum  dare  give,  &c. 

I.)  The  first  or  active  part  or  voice. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  Present. 

Singular.  Singular* 

(Ego)  1.)  o,  I  love,  stand,  cut  (Ego)  1.)  em,  I  love,  shall  &c. 
8ic.  do  I  love  ?  8cG.  love,  let  me  love^  as  since  I 

love  thee,  cum  te  amem. 
(Tu)  2.)  as,  thou  lovest  &c.        (Tu)  2.)  Ss,  thou  love,  shalt  iuc. 

love,  lovest,  8cc,  as  cum  hie 

stes,  since  thou  standest  here. 

(all  other  nom.  sing.)  3.)  at,  as  (all  other  nom.)  3.)  et,  he  love, 

the  father  loves  &c. :  my  fa-       shall  &c*  love,  let  him  lovej 

ther  loves  me,  does  thy  father       loves  as  pater  me  non  amet, 

love  thee  ?  my  father  may  not  love  me : 

cum  pater  te  amet,  since  thy 
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Indicative. 

Plural 
(Nos)  1.)  amus;  we  &c, 

(Vos)  2.)  atis,  ye  or  you  &c. 
(all  other  noro.)  6.)  ant,  they  &c. 


Conjunctive, 
father  loveathee:  thou  wish- 
est  that  he  may  love  tbee^ 
optas  utteamet. 

Plural 

(Nos)  1.)  emus,  we  love,  shall 
&c.  love, let  us  love  e.g.  God : 
since  we  love  &c. 

(Vos)  2.)  etisi  ye  or  you  love, 
shall  &c.  love,  as  (cum)  since 
ye  love  God  :  also  love  ye,  as 
love  God :  ametis  &c. 

(all  other  nom.)  d.)  ent,  they 
love,  shall  8ic.  love,  let  us 
love:  as  since  they,  your 
parents,  love,  you  much: 
cum  te  valde  ament  8ic.: 
vult  ut  amem,  he  wills  that  I 
shall  love. 


Imperfect. 
Singular. 
(Ego)  1.)  abam  I  loved,  stood 
&c.  did  Hove?  Sec. 

(Tu)  £.)  abas  thou  &c. 


(other  nom.)  8.)  abat,  any  one, 
he,  she  &c.  loved :  did  he 
love?  he  did  love :  as  he  did 
love  me. 


Imperfect. 
Singular, 
(Ego)  1.)  arem  I  loved,  should 

Sec.  love,  as  cum  te  amarem 

semper  8ic. 
(Tu.)  2.)   ares,  thou  lovedst, 

shouldst  &c.  love,  as  cun^  me 

amares  &c. 
(other  nom.)  3.)  aret  any  one, 

he,  she  loved,  should  8cc.  love, 

as  since  he  loved  me,  sinct 

he  stood  here,  cum  8cc. 


Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Plural  Plural 

(Nos)  1.)  abamuswe&c. :  in-  (nos)  1.)  aremus   we   loved, 

terrogatively,   did  we  love?  should  8cc.  love^  &c. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive, 

then  perhaps  thou  didst  love 
meScc. 
(Vos)  2.)  abatis  ye  or  you  &c.    (Vos)  e.)areti3  ye  or  you  loved, 

should  &c.  love.  Sic. 
(other  nom.)  3.)  abant,  they,  (other  nom.)  S.)  arent  many, 
many  loved  8cc.  they  loved,  should  &c.  love, 

as,  since  they  always  loved 
me,  it  was  unreasonable  that 
I  &c.  cum  me  amarent  sem- 
per: rogabatmeutamarem, 
he  intreated  me  that  1  would 
love  Sec. 
Perfeci,  as  amavi^  steti,  s&-  Perfect  in  erim,  as  amaverim, 
cui  &c.  cont  amaiim,  is,  it. 

Singptlar.  Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)  1, 1  loved,  have  loved,  (Ego)  I .)  erim  I  loved  or  have 

cut,  stood,  lain   &c.:    ako       loved,  shall  Sec.  have  loved : 

have  I  loved?  both  interroga-       cum  te  amaverim   semper, 

lively  and  othermse.  since  I  have  always  loved 

dice. 
(Tu)  2.)  istl  thou  Sec.  (Tu)  2«)  ens  thdu  lovedst  or 

hast  loved,  shalt  Sec.  have 

loved,  cum  me  amaveris. 

(other  nom.)  3.)  it,  any  one,  he  (other  nom.)  3.)  erit  any  one, 

&c.  my  father,  my  mother       he  &c.  cum  pater  me  amave- 

loved  &c«  rit  semper,  since  my  &ther  at 

ways  loved  me. 

Plural  Plural. 

(Nos)  1.)  imus,  file.  (Nos)  1.)  erimus  fi&c.  as  cum 

araaverimus  te  semper. 
(Vos)  2.)  istis,  file.  (Vos)  2.)  ends  Sec.  as  cum  ama- 

veritis  me  semper, 
(other  nom.)  3.)  €runt  or  ere  (other  nom.)  3.)erinty  6cc.cum 
Sac.  e.g.  (quia)  because  our      parentesamaverinttesemper. 
parents  have  loved  8cc. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

"Note,  avisti  cont.  asti :  avistis 

astis :  averuDt  anint* 
Pluperfect.  Note,  i  into  eram.  Pluperfect.  Note,  i  into  issem, 

as  amavissem  cont.  amassem* 

Singular.  Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)  eram  I  had  loved,  (Ego)  1.)  issem  I  had  loved, 
stood, &c.  had  I  loved?  inter-  should  8cc.  have  loved,  as 
rogatively  and  otherwise.  since  (cum)  I  had  ever  loved 

thee. 
(Tu)  2.)  eras  thou,  8ic.  (Tu)  2.)  isses  thou,  &c,  as  (cum) 

since  thou  hadst  loved  me : 
if  thou  hadst  loved,  &c. 
(other  nom.)  3.)  erat  any  one,   (other  nom*)  3.)  isset  any  one 
he,  my  father  &c.  8lc.  had  loved,  &c. :   if  he 

bad  loved  me :  since  he  had 
loved  me. 

Plural.  Plural 

(Nos)  1.)  eramus  we,&c.  (Nos)  !•)  issemus  we  &c. 

(Vos)  2.)  eratis  ye  or  you,  &c.   (Vos)  2.)issetis  ye  or  you  &c. 
(other   nom.)   3.)  erant  they,   (other  nom.)  3.)   issent  they, 
many,  &c. :  as  because  they       many  Sec, 
had  stood  long,  &c. 

Note,  avissem  avisses  &c.  are 
contracted  into  assem  asses, 
&c. 
RitwrCj  Note,  a  into  abo.  Future,  conjutic.  sim,  sis  8cc. 

united  to  the  future  part. 

Singular.  Singular. 

(Ego)    1.)  abo  I  shall  love,  (Ego)  1.)  sim  amatiirus,  a,um 

cut,  stand  Sec.  e.  g.  when  I  I  shall  or  will  love,  e.g.  (cum) 

shall  love  thee :   shall  I  love  since  I  shall  always  love  thee. 

thee?&c. 

(Tu)  2.)  abis  thou  wilt  &c.  (Tu.)  2.)  sis  amaturus,  a,  um 

thou   shalt   or  wilt  &c.   as 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

sis  cubiturus  thou  shalt  lie  : 

since  thou  wilt  always  be 

here  See. 

(other  nom.)  3.)  abit  one,  he^    (other  nom.)  3.)  sit  amaturus, 

she,  will  &c.  a,  urn  any  one,  he,  she  shall 

or  will,  &c. 

Plural.  PluraL 

(Nos)   ].)  abimus  we    shall  (Nos)  1.)  simus  amaturi, »,  a 

&c.  we  shall  or  will  Su:. 

( Vos)  ^•}  abitis,  ye  or  you  will   (Vos)  2.)  sitis  amaturi,  se,  a, 

&c.  ye  or  you  shall  or  will  &jc. 

(other  nom.)  3.)  abunt  many,   (other  nom.)  3.)  sint  amaturi, 
they  will  8cc.  as,  a,  many,  they  shall   or 

will,  &c. 

Future  Perfect*  Note,  i  intoero.   Future  Perfect-  fails, 
as  amavero  cont.  amaro,  ste- 
tero,  cubuero. 

Singular* 
(Ego)     1.)  er5    1    shall   have 

lain  &c. 
(Tu)  2.)  eris   thou   wilt  have 

stood  &c. 
(othier  nom.)  3.)  erit  any  one, 

he,  she  will  8cc. 

Plural. 
(Nos)     1.)    eiimus    we   shall 

8ic. 
(Vos)  2.)  eritis  ye  or  you  will 

&c. 
(other  nom.)    3.)  erint  many, 

they  will  &c. 

Imperative  or  Jussive,  when  a  person  enjoins  any- 
thing by  commands,  prayers,  or  exhortations. 
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Present 
Sing.  2.)  a :  ama  love,  §ta  stand,  stand  thou :  Plur.)  £.)  ate, 
state  stand,  stand  ye,  secate  cut. 

FtOure. 
Sing.  2.)  at5,  amato  love,  love  thou,  thou  shalt  love  :  3«)  &t5) 
any  one,  he,  she  shall  love,  let  him  love  &c. 

Plur.  2.)  atdte  ye  shall  love,  Sec.  3.)  anto  they  shaU,  let 
them  &c. 

Infinitive, 

Pres.  and  Imperf.)  are,  stare  stand,  to  stand,  amare  love,  to 
love :  e.  g.  possum  amare,  stare,  8cc.  I  can  love,  stand,  &c. :  so- 
leo  amare  I  am  used  to  love,  it  may  also  mean,  I  love,  &c.,  thou, 
lovest,  he  loves,  we,  ye,  they  love,  8ic,  dicunt  patrem  amare, 
tbey  say  that  the  father  loves :  me,  te,  nos,  vos  amare,  that  I,  thou> 
we,  you,  &c.  It  is  often  the  imperfect,  as  1  saw  that  you  stood 
in  the  market,  videbam  vos  stare,  &c. :  audiebam  te  libros  amare^ 
I  heard  that  thou  lovedst  books,  &c. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect >)  isse,  as  amavisse  cont*  amasse :  have 
loved,  to  have  loved :  cubuisse  have  lain,  to  have  lain  :  also  I, 
thou,  &c.  have  loved :  as  audio  te  amavisse,  1  hear  that  thou 
hast  loved  or  hadst  loved :  patrem  amavisse,  &c. 

Future.  Esse  is  united  with  the  future  participle  in  rus,  nom. 
and  ace.  as  esse  amaturus,  a,  um :  i,  e,  a :  um,  am,  um :  os, 
as,  a :  as  dicunt  me,  te,  patrem  esse  amaturum,  that  1,  &c.  shall 
love :  nos,  vos,  parentes  esse  amaturos,  that  we,  you,  &c.  will 
love :  pater  dicitur  esse  amaturus  the  father  is  said  to  be  going 
to  love :  dicitur  mater  esse  amatura,  they  say  that  the  mother 
vrill  love :  parentes  dicuntur  esse  amaturi,  &c. 
End  of  the  Infinitive. 

Gerunds  in  dum,  di,  do,  dum,  do : 

Ham.  dum,  as  amandum  est  one  must  love :  so  amandum 
erat  one  must  love,  i.  e.  formerly  :  fuit  amandum.  See  after- 
wards the  periphrastic  conjugation  next  to  the  fourth  conjuga- 
tion under  F. 

Gen.  di,  as  amandi  of  loving  or  to  love :  e.  g.  cupidus  aman* 
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d\,  standi  &c.  desirous  of  loving^  to  stand :  cupiditas  amandi 
e.  g.  libros :  desire  to  love  books, 

Dat.  do^  e.  g.  amando  to  or  for  loving;  as  aptus  amando^ 
stando,  fit  for  loving,  standing  Sec. 

Ace.  duxn,  e.  g.  ad  amandum  proclivis  inclined  to  loving: 
ad  amandum  impdlimur  we  are  driven  to  love. 

AbL  do^  e*  g.  amando,  stando  by  loving,  standing :  in  aman- 
do, stando  in  loving,  standing* 

Supines  in  um  and  u :  a)  in  um,  as  amatum,  statum^  to,  in 
order  to,  love,  stand :  venio  amatum,  statum  I  come  to  love,  to 
stand:  cubitum  to  lie :  sectumtocut:  b)  in  n,  as  amatu,  statu : 
e.  g.  facilis  amatu  easy  to  love  or  to  be  loved. 

Two  pariiciples :  h)  pres.  and  imperf.  in  ans,  as  amans  lov- 
ing, one  who  loves  or  loved,  as  homo  amans  a  loving  man,  or  a 
man  who  loves,  or  loved,  e.  g.  God,  virtue  &c.  Gen.  hominis 
amantis  of  a  man  who  loves  or  loved  :  so  homini  amanti :  ho- 
minem  amantem :  also  with  the  Accus.  as  I  know  a  book-lov- 
ing  man,  or  I  know  a  man  who  loves  books :  novi  hominem 
amantem  libros. 

2.)  future  in  firus,  as  amaturus,  a,  rum,  who  or  which  will 
love :  pater  amaturus,  a  fatlier  who  will  love :  Gen.  patris  ama- 
turi  of  a  father  &c.  mater  amatura  a  mother  who  &c. :  Gen. 
niatris  amatur®  8cc.  Also  with  the  accusative,  a  man  who 
will  love  books,  homo  amaturus  libros :  I  know  a  man  who  will 
love  books,  hominem  amaturum  libros  &c. 

Note.  These  words  may  be  declined  throughout :  also  Cu- 
bans cubiturus,  stans  staturus  8ic.  We  also  add  sum,  es,  &c. 
eram  8cc.  to  the  future  in  rus,  and  say  sum  cubiturus,  a,  um  :  I 
am  to  lie :  es  cubiturus  thou  art  to  lie :  &c.  sumus  cubituri, 
we  are  to  lie :  eram  cubiturus  I  was  to  lie,  I  should  lie :  so 
mater  est  cubitura  the  mother  will  lie  8cc.  •  Of  this  we  treat- 
ed in  die  formation  of  the  tenses :  it  is  to  be  repeated  in  all  the 
conjugations :  it  is  a  part  of  the  periphrastic  conjugation,  of 
which  an  example  will  be  given  after  the  fourth  conjugation 
under  F. 
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IL  The  second  or  passive  part  or  voice  of  the  trans- 
itive verb.  N.  B.  Properly,  only  those  verbs  in  o  have 
passives,  which  govern  an  accusative ;  as  do,  amo  &c. : 
not  cubo,  sto  &c. :  these  have  only  the  third  person  in 
each  tense,  without  a  preceding  nom.  i.e.  impersonally 
and  in  the  neut  gend. ;  as  statur  one  stands :  stabatur 
one  stood :  perf.  statum  est,  statum  erat,  stabitur,  sta- 
tum  fuerit :  conjunc.  stetur,  staretur,  statum  sit  &c. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present  Present. 

Singular^  Singular. 

(Ego)  !•)  or  I  am  loved^  am  I  Ego)  h)  er  I  be  loved,  shall 
loved  &c.  because  I  am  &c.  be  loved,  let  me  be  loved, 
loved,  am  loved:  cum  amer^  since 

I  am  loved :  si  amer,  if  I  be 
loved  &c. 
(Tu)  2.)  aris  or  are,  thou  art  (Tu)  2.)  iris  or  Sre  thou  be 
loved  &c.  loved,  shaltScc.  be  loved,  art 

loved  &c. 
(other  nom.)  3.)  atur  any  one,  (other  nom.)  3.)  etur  one,  he, 
be,  she  8lc. ;  as,  the  father  is       she  be  loved  &c. :  cum  pater 
loved  by  all,  &c.  ametur^  since  the  father  is 

loved  &c.:  Deus  vult  ut pater 
ametur^  God  wills  that  a  fa- 
ther shall  be  loved. 
N.B.  statur  one  stands,  cuba-  N.  B.    stetur  one    may    &c. 
tur  one  lies.  stand,  cubetur  one  may  lie. 

Plural.  Plural. 

(Nos)  1.)  amur  we  &c.  (Nos)  1.)  emur  we  &c. 

(Vos)  2.)  Smim  ye  or  you  Sic.    ( Vos)  2.)  emini  ye  or  you  &c. : 

since  ye  are  loved  by  all^  cum 
amemini  &c.:  if  ye  shall  be 
loved,  si  amemini  &c. 
VOL.  r.  M 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive, 

(other  nom.)  3.)  antur  many,  (other  nom.)  S.)  entur  many, 
they  flee.  they  &c. 

Imperfect.  Imperfect. 

Singular,  Singular. 

(Ego)   1.)  abar   I  was  loved,  (Ego)   1.)  arer  I  were  loved, 
was  I  loved  &€.  should   &c.   be  loved,  was 

loved ;  cum  amarer,  since  I 
was  loved. 
(Tu)  2*)  abaris  or  abare  thou   (Tu)  2.)  arena  or  argre  thou 

&c.  &c. 

(other  nom.)  3.)  abatur  one,  (other  nom.)  3.)  aretur,  one^ 
he,  she  8cc.  he,  she  8cc. 

Plural.  Plural. 

(Nos)  1.)  abamur  we  8cc.  (Nos)  1.)  aremur  we  &c. 

(Vos)2.)abaminIyeoryou&c.  (Vos)2.)arCm!niyeoryou  &c. 
(other  nom,)  3.)  abantur  many,  (other  nom.)  3.)  firentur  many, 
they  &c.  they  &c. 

Perfect.  Perfect. 

Singular.  Singular. 

Note.    Here   the    perf.    part.   iVb/e.  Here  the  perf.  part,  ama- 
amatus  is  joined  to  sum,  es       tus  is  joined  to  sim,  sis  &c. 
&c. 
(Ego)  1.)  sum  amatus,  a,  um  (Ego)  1.)  sim  amatus,  a,  um, 
I  am  loved,  have  been  loved.       I  be  loved,  have  been  loved, 

shall  See.  be  or  have  been 
loved,  am  or  have  been 
loved:  I  wish  that  I  may 
always  be  loved  by  thee,  opto 
ut  semper  a  te  amatus  sim. 
(Tu)  2.)  es  amatus,  a,  um  thou  (Tu)  £.)  sis  amatus,  a,  um. 
Sec.  thou  be  or  hast  been  loved, 

shalt  &c.   be  or  have  been 
loved,  art  or  hast  been  loved 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive, 

(other  Dom.)  3.)  est  amatus^  a,   (other  nom.)  3<)  ait  amatus, 
urn  he  &c.  a,  um  be  &c. 

Plural.  Plural. 

(Nos)   1.)  sumus  amatiy  se,  a  (Nos)  1.)  simus  amati,  se,  a 

we  &c.  we  &c. 

(Vos)  2.)  estis  amati,  a,  a  ye  (Vos)  2.)  silis  amati, «,  a  ye 

or  you  &c.  or  you  &c« 

(other  nom.)  :L)  sunt  amati,  fe,  (other  nom.)   3«)  siut   amati, 

a  they  8cc.  »^  a  they  Sec. 

Pluperfect.  Pluperfect. 

Note.  Here  the  perf.  part,  ama-  Note.  Here  the  perf.  part,  ama-^ 
tus  8cc*  is  joined  to  eram  or  tus&c.  is  joined  to  essem  or 
fueram.  fuissem. 

Singular.  Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)  eram  amatus,  a,  um,  (Ego)  1.)  essem  (fuissem) ama- 
I  was  loved,  had  been  loved  tuS|  a,  um  I  vcere  loved,  had 
8cc.  been  loved,  should  &c.  be  or 

have  been  loved,  was  or  had 
been  loved. 
(Tu)  2.)  eras  amatus,  a,  um   (Tu)  2.)  esses  (fuisses)  an>a- 

thou  See.  tus,  a,  um  thou  &c. 

(other  nom.)  3.)  erat  amatus,  a,  (other  nom.)  3.)  esset  (fuisset) 
um  he  &c.  amatus,  a,  um  hef  &c. 

Plural.  Plural. 
(Nos)  1.)  eramus  amati,  se,  a  (Nos)  1.)  essemus  (fuissemus) 

8cc.  amati,  ae,  a  See. 

(Vos)  2.)    eratis  amati,  Bd,  a  (Vos)   2.)    essetis    (fuissetis) 

&€•  amati,  «,  a  &c. 

(other  nom.)  3.)  erant  amati,   (other  nom.)  3.)  essent  (fuia. 

as,  a  8u:.  sent)  amati,  ee,  a  &c. 

Future.  Future  Conjunctive. 

Singular.  There  is  none.     We  have  sim 

(Ego)  1)  ftbor  I  shall  be  loved  amandus,  rogandus,-  &c. ; 
&c. 

M  2 
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Indicative. 
(Tu)  2.)  aberis  thou  wilt  be 

&c. 
(other  nom.)  3.  abitur  one,  he 

will  be  &c. 


PluraU 
(Nos)   1.)  abimur  we   shall 

&c. 
(Vos)  2.)  abimini  ye  or  you 

will  8cc. 
(other  nom.)  3.)  abuntur  many, 

they  will  &c. 

Future  Perfect 

Here  the  part  perf .  amatus  &c. 
18  joined  to  fuero  or  ero. 

Singular. 

(Ego)  1.)  fuero  amatus,  a,  um 
I  shall  be  or  have  been  lov- 
ed 8cc. 

(Tu)  2.)  fueris  amatus,  a,  um 
thou  wilt  &c. 

(other  nom,)  3,)  fuerit  amatus, 
2Ly  um  he  will  &€• 

Plural. 
(Nos)  1.)  fuerimus  amati,  «,     • 

a&€. 
(Vos)  2.)  fiierilis  8cc. 
(other  nom.)  3.)  fiierint  &c. 

Imperative  or  Jussive 

Present. 

Sing.  2*)  are,  as  amare  be  thou  loved* 
P/iir.  2.)  amini  be  ye  loved. 


Conjunctive, 
but  in  these,  necessity  of 
loving,  asking,  &c«  is  im- 
plied :  they  are  not  therefore 
tlie  future  conjunctive,  but 
of  the  periphrastic  conjug. 
See  after  the  fourth  conj  ug.  F. 

Plural. 


Future  Perfect  fails. 
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FtUure. 

Sing.  2.)  ator,  as  amator  thou  sbalt  be  loved :  3.)  atx>r^  as 
axnator  any  one^  he,  she  shall  be  loved  or  let  him  be  loved. 

Plur.  £•  aminory  as  amaminor  ye  shall  be  loved :  3.)  antor, 
as  amantor  they,  our  parents,  shall  be  loved  or  let  them  be  loved. 

Infinitive. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.)  an,  as  amari,  rogari,  be  loved,  intreated, 
to  be  loved,  intreated;  as  possum  amari  I  can  be  loved,  cupio 
amari  I  desire -to  be  loved :  it  is  often  translated  by  I,  thou  &€• 
that  h  that  thou  &c. ;  as  videor  amari  I  seem  to  be  loved,  it 
seems  that  I  am  loved ;  notum  est  me,  te,  patrem,  nos,  vos, 
firatres  amari,  it  is  known  that  I  am  loved,  that  thou  art  loved 
8cc.  Uote.  It  is  thus  with  the  perfect  and  future  which 
follow. 

Perf.  and  Pluperf^  Here  the  participle  perf.  in  the  nom, 
and  accus,  is  added  to  esse  or  fuisse ;  as  esse  or  fuisse  amatus, 
a,  um :  amati,  e,  a :  um,  am,  um :  os,  as,  a :  accordingly  as  a 
nom.  or  accus.  precedes ;  as,  pater  dicitur  esse  amatus,  they 
say  that  the  father  is  loved;  mater  dicitur  esse  amata,  the 
mother  is  said  to  be  loved:  sorores  dicuntur  esse'amatse  :  also 
audio  patrem  esse  amatum,  1  hear  that  the  father  is  or  was 
loved :  audio  parentes  esse  amatos,  sorores  esse  amatas. 

Future.  Here  iri  is  added  to  the  supine  in  um,  as  ama. 
turn,  rogatum  Scc«  e.g*  amatum  iri;  which  is  unchangeable, 
whether  it  be  united  to  the  fem.  or  neut.,  plural  or  singular; 
as,  audio  patrem  amatum  iri,  matrem  amatum  iri,  firatres  ama- 
tum iri,  sorores  amatum  iri,  Sec.  I  hear  that  my  father,  mother, 
&c.  will  be  loved. 

Gerunds  and  Supines  fail,  as  m  all  passives. 

Two  participles  wliicli  are  declined  as  adjectives. 

1.)  perfect  and  pluperfect  x  sing,  in  us;  as  amatus,  a,  um, 
loved,  one  who  is  or  was  loved :  homo  amatus,  a  beloved  man. 
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a  man  who  is  or  was  loved:  G.  bominis  amati,  of  a  man  who 
&c.  D.  homini  amato.  A.  hominem  amatum  &c*  PL  homines 
amati,  men  who  are  or  were  loved  8cc. 

2.)  future  in  dus ;  as  amandus,  a,  um^  one  to  be  loved,  one 
who  must  be  loved  :  as,  pater  amandus,  a  father  to  be  loved, 
worthy  to  be  loved,  who  must  be  loved :  G.  patris  amandi^  of 
a  father  &c.  So  mater  amanda,  a  mother  to  be  loved  &c. 
G.  raatris  amandae,  of  a  mother  &c.  Note.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  sum,  eram  &c.  are  affixed  to  the  part,  in  dus  ; 
as,  amandus  sum^  I  am  to  be  loved,  eram  amandus,  a,  um,  I 
^vas  one  who  must  be  loved,  I  was  to  be  loved,  sumus  amandi 
&c.  The  same  thing  will  hereafter  be  particularly  noticed.  • 
See  after  fourth  conj,  F, 

Note.  Like  the  passive  throughout  is  conjugated  every  depo- 
nent; except  1.)  that  in  English  it  has  an  active  signification ; 
as  hortor  I  exhort,  hortaris  thou  exhortest,  hortabar  I  exhorted, 
hortatus  sum  I  have  exhorted  8lc»  2.)  that  in  Latin  the  infini- 
tive departs  a  little  from  the  passive;  viz.  the  future  follows  the 
active,  and  like  the  active  it  has  gerunds  and  supines,  and  also 
the  two  participles  of  the  active  in  ns  and  rus ;  in  all^  four. 
Thus  e.  g. 

pres.  and  imperf.  hortari  exhort,  to  exhort. 

perf,  and  pluperf.  esse  hortatus,  a,  um :  i,  as,  a :  um,  am, 
um :  OS,  as,  a,  to  have  exhorted  :  that  I,  thou  &c.  W0,  you  &c. 
have  exhorted. 

future,  esse  hortaturus,  a,  um :  i,  s, a :  um,  am,  um :  os,  as, 
a ;  that  I,  thou  8cc.  are  to  exhort. 

End  of  the  infinitive. 

Gerunds.  N.  hortandum  est  one  must  exhort:  G.  hortandi 
of  exhorting :  cupidus  hortandi,  desirous  of  exhorting :  D.  hor- 
tando  to  or  for  exhorting ;  as  aptus  hortando,  fit  for  exhorting : 
A.  hortandum ;  as  proclivis  ad  hortandum,  inclined  to  exhort- 
ing: Ab.  hortando  by  exhorting;  in  hortando  in  exhorting. 
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Supines.  1.)  in  urn,  hortatum  to,  in  order  to  exhort :  2.)  in 
u,  hortatu  to  exhort. 

Participles.  l.)pres.  and  imperf.  in  am,  hortans  exhorting, 
who  exhorts;  as  homo  hortans.  G.  hominis  hortantis.  D.  ho- 
mini  hortanti  &c. 

2.)  future  active  in  urus^  hortaturus,  a,  um,  who  will  exhort, 
e.  g.  homo  hortaturus.  G.  hominis  hortaturi :  witli  sum  &c. 
I  am  to  &c. 

3.)  perf.  and  pluperf.  in  t»,  hortatus,  a,  um,  who  has  or  had 
exhorted ;  as,  homo  hortatus  me,  who  has  or  had  exhorted  me. 
G.  hominis  hortati  &€. :  with  sum  8cc.  I  have  &c. 

4.)  future  passive  in  andus,  hortandus,  a,  um,  who  is  to  be, 
must  be,  exhorted ;  as  homo  hortandus.  G.  hominis  hortandi : 
so  with  sum,  eram  &c. ;  sum  hortandus  I  am  to  be  exhorted : 
mater  est  hortanda,  my  mother  must  be  exhorted  :  sumus  hor- 
tandi. See  conjug.  periphrast  after  the  fourth  conjug.  under  F.* 

Note*  We  remark  still  further  of  the  first  conjugation,  that 
most  verbs  in  o,  have  avi  in  the  perfect,  atum  in  the  supine ;  as 
amo  I  love,  oro  I  pray,  rogo  I  ask,  aro  I  plough,  8cc.  The  fol- 
lowing vary,  and  in  the  perfect  have  ui  or  i,  in  the  supine  itum 
or  turn. 

Cubo,  ui,  itiim,   lie,  recline,  accumbo,  bui,    bitum,   dis- 

witb  those  of  its  compounds  cumbo,  &c.— -No/e.  cubasse 

which  do  not  assume  an  m ;  for  cubavisse.  Quint.  8.  2. : 

as  accubo  8u:.     The  rest  are  whence   cubavi    also   must 

of  the  third  conjugation;  as  have  been  used. 


*  Throughout  the  conjugations  of  verbs,  the  author  has  given  nume- 
rous litde  examples  under  each  tense  and  person  as  exercises  for  the 
learner :  but  as  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered  as  elementary, 
in  the  verb  sum  and  the  first  conjugation  I  have  retained  as  many  as 
would  convey  the  author's  intention  to  teachers;  and  in  the  remaining 
ooDJagations  I  shall  simply  give  the  fortns,  omitting  altogether  the 
English  examples.— Ab/f  by  Translator. 
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CrepOf  ui^  itum,  make  a  noise, 
creak,  with  its  compounds ; 
except  that  discrepo,  incre- 
po  have  avi,  atum,  as  well 
as  ui«  itum. 

Do^dedi,  datum,  give;  so  four 
compounds,  circumdo,  pes- 
sundo,  satisdo,  venundo :  in 
all  these  the  penult  of  flodi, 
datum,  also  of  dare,  dabam, 
dabo  and  datur  is  short  Its 
other  compounds,  as  addo, 
reddo,  &c.  are  of  the  third 
conj. 

Domo,  ui,  itum,  tame ;  with  its 
compounds. 

Frico,  fricui,  frictum,  rub, 
scratch,  with  its  compounds : 
we  find  fricatus,  a,  um,  as  fri- 
catsB,  Plin.  H.  N.  13.  15. : 
membris  fricatis,  Ser.  Samm. 
76. 

luvo,  iuvi,  iutum,  help ;  so  ad- 
iuvo  help:  we  find  iuvatu- 
rus,  Plin.  ep.  4.  15.:  iuva- 
tura,  Colum.  10.  131. 

Labo  —  -.  be  falling,  sink, 
without  perf.  or  sup. 

Lavo,  lavi,  lavatum,  contr.  lau- 
tum  and  lotum,  wash,  bathe : 
also  lavo,  ere,  of  the  third 
conj. 

Mico,  ui,  glitter,  move  quick- 
ly ;  so  emico  spring  for- 
wards: yet  Quint.  1.  6.  17* 
says  that  many  use  emicavi, 
though  he  condemns  it.  Di- 


mico,  strive,  ui  (avi  more  fre- 
quently), atum. 

Neco  kill,  has  necavi,  necatum, 
and  necui,  nectum:  so  also 
eneco  or  enico. 

Nexo  —  —  tie,  without  perf. 
or  sup. 

Plico fold,  may  once  have 

had  avi,  atum,  and  ui,  itum^ 
since  phcatus,  a,  um,  oc- 
curs, Lucret  6.  1085,  and 
its  compounds  applico,  com- 
plico,  implico  have  both :  re- 
plico  has  perhaps  only  avi, 
atum,  like  the  derivatives 
from  plex,— ^upplico,  dupli- 
co,  multiplico. 

Poto,  avT,  atum,  and  contr.  po- 
tum,  drink,  carouse;  with 
its  compounds. 

Seco,  secui,  sectum,  for  secavi, 
secatum,  cut ;  with  its  com- 
pounds :  yet  secatuni^ 
Colum.  5.  9.  ^. 

Sono,  ui,  itum,  rarely  avi,  atum, 
sound ;  with  its  compounds* 

Sto,  steti,  statum,  stand.  Its 
compounds  in  the  perfect 
have  iti,  in  the  supine  atum 
and  itum,  as  adsto,  adstiti, 
adstitum  and  adstatum:  so 
prsBsto,  resto,  consto,  exsto, 
insto,  obsto,  persto,  prosto : 
the  supine  in  itum  is  more 
usual;  except  that  pnesta- 
turus,  a,  um  occurs  frequent- 
ly :  Cic.  ad  Div.  6.  8 :  Liv. 
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SO.  11»  15.    On  the  con-  prasstavi  was   also  in  use^ 

trary  circumsto  has  circiim*  praestaverinii  Pand.  3. 5.  18. 

sled  without  a  supine;  su-  Tono^  ui,  itum^  thunder;  with 

persto^  supersteti  sukI  super-  its  compounds.    Also  tono^ 

stitum^   but    both   seldom:  ere  of  the  third  conj*  was 

from  anusto  or  antesto  we  used:  Varr.ap.Non.  1.  11« 

find  the  perf.  antesteti  :  e.  g.  £45. 

antesteterunty  Cic.  Invent.  2.  Veto^  ui>  itum,  forbid :   vetavi 

2;  but  no  supine:  disto  has  was  also  U8ed>   as  vetavit, 

neither  perf.  nor  sup.     Note.  Pers.  5.  90. 

Deponents,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  conjugated  like 
passives,  viz.  or,  atus  sum,  ari  (except  in  the  infinitive) ;  as  hor- 
tor,  atus  sum,  an.  A  beginner,  to  assist  him,  has  only  to  ima- 
gine an  active  horto,  avi,  atum,  to  form  the  gerunds,  supines^ 
and  thence  the  future  participle  in  urus,  as  in  actives :  and 
from  this  by  affixing  esse,  the  future  infinitive,  as  hortaturus, 
a,  urn :  um,  am,  um  esse.  There  are  also  deponents,  which 
beside  their  termination  in  or,  have  one  in  o,  as  adulor,  adulo ; 
populor,  populo ;  adulor  follows  hortor,  adulo  follows  amo. 

C.  The  second  kind  of  conjugation,  or  second  con- 
jugation. 

To  this  belong  all  verbs  in  eo  which  have  their  in- 
finitive in  ere  with  the  pen.  long,  whether  transitive 
or  intransitive  (neuter),  as  moneo,  ui,  itum  remind  or 
admonish ;  doceo,  ui,  ctum  teach,  learn  ;  hsereo,  haesi, 
haesum  stick,  cleave  or  adhere,  &c. 

I.)  The  first  or  active  part  or  voice. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  PresenL 

Sing,  eo,  es,  et.  Sing,  eam,  e&s,  eat 

Ptur.  gmu8>  etis,  ent.  Plur.  eamus,  eatis,  eant. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Imperfect.  Imperfect,   m  is  added  to 

the  infin.  ere. 
Sing,  ebaro,  ebas,  ebat.  Sing,  erem,  eres,  ereU 

Plur.  Sbamusy  ebatis,  ebant.       Plur.  Sremus,  ereds,  erent 

Perfect.  Perfect  i  is  changed  into 

erim. 

Sing.  1,  isti,  it.  Sing,  erim,  ens,  erit« 

Plur.  imuSf  isUs,  erunt  or  ere.     Plur.  erimus,  eritis,  erint. 

Pluperfect,  i  is  changed  Pluperfect,  i  is  changed 

into  eram.  into  issem. 

Sing.  eram»  eras,  erat.  Sing,  issem,  isses,  isset. 

Plur.  eramus,  eritis^  erant.  Plur.  issemus^  issetis,  issent. 

Future,  eo  is  changed  into   Future,  sim  &c.  is  joined 
ebo.  to  the  future  participle. 

Sifig.  ebo,  ebis,  ebit.  Sing,  moniturus  sim,  sis^  siu 

Plur.  ebimuSf  ebitis^  ebunt.       Plur.  monituri    simus,    sids, 

sint. 

Future  Perfect  changes  i        Future  Perfect  fails. 

into  er5. 

Sing,  erd,  eris,  eiit. 
Plur.  erimus,  eritis,  erint. 

Imperative  or  Jussive. 

Present.  Sing.  2.)  e.    Plur,  «.)  ete. 

Future.  Sing.  2.)  e\Jo.   3.)et6.    Plur.  2.)  etote.   3.)enio. 

Infinitive. 
Present  and  imperf.  ere. 
Perfect  and  pluperf.  isse. 

Future  is  formed  by  joining  esse  to  the  future  participle. 
End  of  the  Infinitive. 
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Gerunds.    N,  dum.    G.  di.    D.  do.    A.  dum»    AbL  do. 
Supines  I.)  urn.    2.)  u. 

Two  participles.  1.)  pres.  and  imperf.  ens.  £•)  future;  rus, 
ra^  rum. 

XL)  The  second  or  passive  part  or  voice,  as  moneor 
I  am  admonished,  monitus  sum,  moneri :  doceor  I  am 
taught,  doctus  sum,  doceri. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  Present. 

Sing,  eor,  ens  or  ere,  etur.         Sing,  ear,  earis  or  eare,  eatur. 
Plur.  emur,  cmini,  entur.  Plur.  eamur,  eamini,  eantur. 

Imperfect.  Imperfect. 

Sing,   ebar,   gbaris   or  €bare.  Sing,  cier,  ereris  or  erere,  €re- 

ebatur.  tun 

Plur,  ebSmur,  €bamini^  eban-  Plur.  eremur,  eremini,  erentur. 

tur. 

Perfect,  sum  or  fui  is  join-  Perfect,  sim  or  fuerim  is 
ed  to  the  part,  perfect.  joined  to  the  part,  per- 

fect 

Sing,  monitus  sum,  es,  est,  or  Sing,  monitus  sim,  sis^  sit,  or 

fui  &c.  fuerim  &c« 

Plur.  monitisumus,estis,sunt,  Plur.  moniti  simus,  sitis,  sint, 

or  fuimus  &c.  or  fuerimus  &c. 

P/wper/erf.  eram  or  fueram  Pluperfect,  essem  orfuis- 
is  joined  to  the  part.  sem  is  joined  to  the 
perfect.  part,  perfect. 

Sing,  monitus  eram,  eras,  erat,  Sing,    monitus  essem,   esses, 

or  fueram  &c.  esset,  or  fuissem  &c. 

Plur.  moniti    eramus,    eratis,  Plur.  moniti  essemus,  essetis, 

erant,  or  fiieranms  &c.  essent,  or  ftiissemus  8cc. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Future.  Future  fails. 

Sing,   ebor,  eberis  or  ebere^ 
ebitur. 

Plur.  ebimuri  ebimini^  ebun- 
tur. 

Future  Perfect,  ero  or  fu-       Future  Perfect  fails. 

ero  is  added  to  the  part. 

perfect. 
Sing*  iponitus  ero^  eris,  erit^  or 

fuero  8cc« 
Plur.    moniti    eiimus,    eritis, 

erint,  or  fuerimus  8cc. 

Imperative  or  Jussive. 

Present.  Sing.  2.)  cr«-    Pi"*"-  ®-  emini. 

Future.  Sing.  2.)  etor.  3.)  etor.  Plur.  2.)  eminor.  3.)  entor. 

Infinitive. 
Present  and  imperf.  eri. 

Perfect  and  pluperf  esse  is  joined  to  the  part,  perfect. 
Future,  iri  is  joined  to  the  supine  in  urn. 
End  of  Infinitive. 

Gerunds  and  supines  fail. 

Participles.  1.)  perf.  and  pluperf.  us,  a,  um.  2.)  future: 
dus,  da,  dum. 

Observation  1.)  As  has  been  before  remarked,  deponents  are 
conjugated  like  passives,  with  some  little  variation  in  the  infini- 
tive, where  they  follow  the  active. 

Pres.  and  iiwperf.  eri ;  as  feteri  confess. 

Perf.  BXkd  pluperf  esse  with  the  part.  perf. 

Future,  esse  with  the  part,  future  in  urus. 

Gerunds.  N.  dum.  G.  di.  D.  do.  A.  dam*  Abl.  <fo* 
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Participles  are  four:  1.)  Pres.  and  imperf.  in  ns«  2.)  Perf. 
and  pluperf.  in  us,  a,  um.  S.)  future  active  in  urus,  a,  urn. 
4.)  Future  passive  in  dus,  da,  dum« 

Observation  2.)  Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  have  mostly 
111,  itum,  as  moneo^  ui^  itum  ;  so  caleo  am  warm :  careo  want : 
doleo  grieve :  habeo  have :  lateo  lie  hid,  whence  deliteo,  but 
-without  a  supine :  liceo  am  exposed  to  sale :  mereo  merit : 
noceo  hurt :  oleo,  ui,  itum  yield  a  good  or  bad  smell :  so  its 
compounds ;  but  aboleo  has  evi,  (also  ui  Priscian.  9.)  itum : 
adoleo  adolui,  but  evi,  ultum  belong  to  adolesco  :  ezoleo,  evi, 
etum ;  inoleo^  evi,  — ;  obsoleo,  evi,  etum  &c«  Yet  exolevi, 
ezoletum,  inolevi,  obsolevi,  etum,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  exo- 
lesco^  inolesco,  obsolesco,  as  adolevi,  ultum  to  adolesco :  also 
pareo  obey,  with  its  compounds :  placeo  please,  with  its  com- 
pounds ;  taceo  am  silent,  of  which  the  compounds  apparently 
have  no  supines ;  valeo  am  strong,  well,  or  able. 

Yet  there  are  many  exceptions :  partly  in  the  perfect ;  partly 
in  the  supine,  which  often  loses  i,  as  doceo,  doctum  for  docitum ; 
sometimes  even  a  whole  syllable,  as  misceo  mistum  for  misci- 
tum,  or  ends  in  sum,  as  hsereo,  haesum  &c«  Many  verbs,  par- 
ticularly neuters,  have  no  supines,  and  sometimes  no  perfects. 
The  following  are  exceptions. 

Albeo,ui  —  am  white.  We  are  lous,  am    skilful    by   expe- 

uncertain  whether  the  per-  rience. 

feet  occurs.  Candeo,  ui  —  am  white,  glow. 

Algeo,  alsi,  alsum  am  cold.  Caveo,  cavi,   cautum,  beware 

Arceo,  ui  —  drive  off:  its  com-  with  A.,  care  for  with  D. 

pounds  have  supines,  as  co-  Censeo,  ui,  censum   (or  per- 

erceo,  ui,  itum,  8cc.  haps  censitum,  whence  cen- 

Ardeo,  arsi,  arsum  bum.  situs,   as    censita    sunt  car 

Areo,  ui  —  am  dry.  pita,  Monim.  Ancyr. :)  esti- 

Aveo desire*  mate,   think ;   so   its   com- 

Audeo,  ausus  sum,  ausum  dare.  pounds :  receuseo,  has  sum 

Augeo,  auxi,  auctum  increase ;  and  situm. 

with  its  compounds.  Clareo,  ui       am  renowned. 

Calleo,  ut  —  am  hard,  or  cal-  Cieo,  civi,  citum  excite :    yet 
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the  perfect  seems  to  come  though  it  is  uncertain  wbe. 

from  cio  civi,  cltum  of  the  ther  it  occurs. 

fourth  conj.:  citum  however  Frondeo,    ui   —  have   green 

of  the  second  conj.  has  the  leaves :  the  perfect  is  uncer- 

penultima  short,  whence  con-  tain,  but  quoted  by   Pris- 

citus,  excitus,  but  cltum  of  cian.  9* 

the  fourth   makes    it    long,  Fulgeo,  si  —  shine ;  with  its 

whence accitus^concitus, ex-  compounds:    we  find   also 

citus.  fulgo,  ere  of  the  third  conj. 

Clueo  — -  —  am  renowned,  am  Gaudeo,  gavisus  sum,  gavisum 

known.  rejoice. 

Conniveo,  connivi  and  connixiy  Haereo,  bassiy  hsesum,  adhere, 

connictum,  close  the  eyes,  stick,  cleave :  the  perfect  ra- 

wink,  look  through  the  fin-  ther  belongs  to  hseresco. 

gers.     The  perfect  connivi  Hebeo  —  am  blunu 

seems  to  come  from  the  ob-  Horreo,    ui  —  am   terrified, 

solete  connivo,  bristle ;  with  its  compounds. 

Deleo,  levi,  letum,  blot,  per-  Indulgeo,  si,  tum  indulge, 

baps  firom  the  obsolete  leo.  lubeo,   iussi,    iussum,   order, 

Denseo,  — •  —  thicken.  bid. 

Doceo,  cui,  ctum  teach  ;  with  Langueo,    laiigui    (trisyllable) 

its  compounds.  languish. 

Egeo,  ui,  —  want ;  so  indigeo.  Liqueo,  liqui  or  licui  —  am 

Faveo,  favi,  fautum  favour.  liquid,  melt. 

Ferveo,ferbuiorfervi  —  seethe,  Liveo  —  —  am  livid  (from 

boil ;  with  its  compounds.  blows). 

Flaveo  —  —  am  yellow.  Luceo,  luxi  —  shine;  with  its 

Flacceo  —  —  fade^  compounds. 

Fleo,  flevi,  fletum   weep;  so  Lugeo,  luxi  —  mourn:    the 

defleo.  supine  should   be   luctum, 

Floreo,  ui,  —  bloom  or  flourish.  which       scarcely      occurs, 

Foeteo,  ui,  perhaps  — •  stink.  though    adduced    by   Pris- 

Foveo,  fovi,  tum  warm.  cian. 

Frendeo  or  frendo,  frendui,  fre-  Maceo,  ui,  (which  last  appa^ 

sum,  fressura  gnash.  rently  is  not  used)  —  am 

Frigeo,  frixi  —  am  cold.    Dio-  lean. 

medes  adduces  the  perfect,  Madeo,  ui  —  am  wet. 
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Maneo,  mansi,  mansum  wait,       the  first  syllable^  as  dependeo^ 

remaiD ;  with  its  compounds.       depend!  &€. 

MarceOy  uiy -— fade.  Pleo  is  obsolete,  but  is  found 

Mineo  —  project,  Lucret,  6*  ap.  Fest< :    its  compounds 

662.  but  emineo,  ui  —  pro*  compleo^  evi,  etum  fill ;  so 

ject  forwards:  so  immineo,  depleo,  impleo,  ezpleo,  re- 

promineo.  pleo,  suppleo. 

Misceo,  uiy  mistum  or  mixtum  PoUeo,  ui  (which  scarcely  oc- 

mix ;  with  its  compounds.  curs)  — -  am  able. 

Moereo,  «...  am  sad,  Prandeo^    prandi   or  pransus 

Mordeo,    momordi  (also  me-  sumeat  before  the  usual  tame, 

mordi  Gell.  7*  9.)  morsum  breakfast, 

bite.      Its  compounds  lose  Puteo,  ui  —  stink. 

the  first  syllable  in  the  per-  Putreo,  ui  —  am   putrid    or 

feet,  as  admcH'deOy  admordi  rotten. 

&c.  Rauceoy     or    raucio^     rausi> 

Moveo,  movi,  motum  move;  rausum,    am   hoarse:     yet 

with  its  compounds.  perhaps    only   rausuro   oo 

Muceo  — -  am  mouldy :   the  curs. 

perfect  mucui  is  uncertain.  Rideo,  si,  sum  smile,  laugh ; 

Mulceo,  mulsi,  mulsum,  stroke  with  its  compounds. 

or    coax ;     with    its    com-  Rigeo,  ui  —  am  stifi*. 

pounds.  Rubeo^  ui  —  am  red. 

Mulgeo^mulsi^mulctum  milk;  Scateo,  ui  —  spring  forth  like 

with  its  compounds.  water :  the  perfect  is  uncer- 

Neo,  neviy  netum  spin.  tain. 

Nideois  not  in  use;  hence* re-  Sedeo,  sedi,  sessum  sit;   with 

nideo  shine,  reflect :  reniduit  its  compounds  adsideo  8cc» 

is  found.  Gloss,  vet.  Seneo,  ui  — -  am  old. 

Niteo,  ui  —  shine.  Sileo,  ui  —  am  silent. 

Palleo,  ui  —  am  pale.  Soleo,  solitus  sum  am   wont. 

Pateo,  ui  —  lie  open.  Solui  is  rare  :  whence  solue- 

Paveo,  vi  —  fear,  dread.  rim,  Ccel.  Antip.  ap.  N on.  1 0. 

Pendeo,      pependi,     pensum  35. :  soluerat,   Sallust.    ap. 

(which  last  scarcely  occurs)  Priscian.  9» 

hang,    am   suspended.     Its  Sorbeo,    ui    or  psi,   sorptum 

compounds  in  the  perf.  lose  suck ;  with  its  compounds. 
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SordeOj  ui  —  am  dirty^  filthy^  Tergeo^  or  tergo^  tersi,  tersum, 

despised.  to  rub  dry;  with  its  com- 

SplendeOj  ui  -—  shine.  pounds^  abstei^&c. 

Spondeo,    spopondi    (spepon-  Timeo,  ui  —  fear. 

di  Gell.  7.  9-)  sponsum  am  Tondeo,  totondi,  tonsum  shear. 

bail ;  promise  certainly.  Its       The  compounds  in  the  per- 

compounds    in   the  perfect       feet  lose  the  reduplication, 

lose  the  reduplication,  as  re«       as  detondeo,  detondi  &c. 

spondeo^respondi  answer &c.  Torpeo,  ui  —  am  torpid,  numb* 
Strideo  or  strido,  stridi  hiss  or  Torqueo,  torsi,  tortum,  formerly 

whi? :   the  perfect  perhaps       also  torsum,  twisl ;  with  its 

comes  from  strido  of  the  third       compounds. 

conj.  Grammarians  also  ^ve  Torreo,ui,  tostum, parch,  roast, 

itridui.  Tumeo,  ui  —  swell, 

Studeo,  ui — study.  Turgeo,  tursi  -^  swell,  am  puff- 

Stupeo,ui  —-am  stupified,asto-       ed  up :  so  deturgeo. 

nished.  Urgeo,   ursi   —  press,   urge; 

Suadeo,  suasi,  sum  persuade :       with  its  compounds. 

with  its  compounds.  Video,  vidi,  visum  see ;  with  its 

Teneo  ui  (also  tetini  and  teni-       compounds. 

vi  were  once  used),  tentum   Vieo,    (vievi,   vietum)     bind, 

hold,  know :    so    its    com-       braid.    The  perf.  and  sup. 

pounds   contineo,  continui,       seldom  or  never  occur. 

contentum  Sec.    From  adti-  Vigeo,  ui  -—  am  Uvely. 

tinere  and  pertinere  no  su-   Vireo,  ui  —  am  gre^a. 

pine  occurs.  Voveo,  vovi,  votum  vow.    So 

Tepeo,  ui  —  am  warm,  de voveo. 

Note.  Deponents^  like  passives,  have  itus  sum,  eri;  as  liceor 
to  bid  for  something;  so  polliceor  promise,  mereor  deserve,  ve- 
reor  f^ar  or  dread,  tueor  watch,  take  care  of,  tuitus  or  tutus 
sum ;  vn\h  their  compounds.  The  following  are  irregular;  fa- 
teor«  fassus  sum,  confess,  with  its  compounds  confiteor,  con- 
fessus  sum,  confess ;  profiteor,  professus  sum,  profess ;  diffiteor 
has  no  perfect :  misereor,  miseritus  or  misertus  sum,  pity ;  reor, 
ratus  sum,  think,  hold  good  ;  medeor  heal,  which  has  no  per- 
fect ;  for  it^  medicatus  sum  from  medicor  is  used. 

D.  The  third  kind  of  conjugation  or  third  conjuga- 
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tion.  To  it  belong  verbs  in  o,  which  in  the  infinitive 
have  ere  with  penult,  short,  as  colo,  colui,  cultum  ho- 
nour, cultivate ;  cado,  cecidi,  casum  fall ;  toUo,  sustuli, 
sublatum  take  away  ;  capio,  cepi,  captum  take. 

I.)  The  first  or  active  part  or  voice. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  Present. 


Sing.  ain>  as,  at. 
Plur.  atnus^  atis,  ant. 

Imperfect. 
Sing,  erem,  erSs,  eret 
Plur.  eremus,  erSds,  erent. 

Perfect. 


Sing.  5,  is,  it. 
Plur*  imus,  itis^  unt. 

Imperfect. 
Sing,  ebam,  Sbas,  ebat. 
Plur.  eb&mus,  ebatis,  ebant. 

Perfect. 

Sing.  I,  isti»  it.  Sing,  erim,  eris,  erit. 

Plur.  imus,istis,  erunt  or  ere.   Plur.  erimus,  eritis,  erint. 

Pluperfect. 
Sing,  eram,  eras,  erat. 
Plur.  eram'us,  erStis,  erant. 

Future,  from  o,  am. 


Pluperfect. 
Sing,  issem,  isses,  isset. 
Plur.  issemus^  iss€tis,  issent. 

Future,  sim,  sis  &c.  are  an- 
nexed to  the  future  part. 
Sing.  culUirus  sim,  sis,  sit. 
Plur.  culturi  simus,  sitis,  sint. 

Futm^e  Perfect  {bIIs. 


Sing,  am,  es,  et. 
Plur.  emus,  Stis,  ent. 

Future  Perfect,  from  i,  ero. 
Sing,  ero,  eris,  erit. 
Plur.  erimus,  eritis,  erint. 

Imperative  or  Jussive. 

Present.  Sing.  £.)  e.  (N.B.  from  dico,  duco,  fecio,  fero,  we 
have  only  die,  due,  fac,  fer,  without  e.)   Plur.  fi.)  ite. 

Future.  Sing.  2.)  ito.    3.)  ito.   Plur.  2.)  itote.    3.)  unto. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Imperf.  ere. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Perf.  and  Pluperf.  isae. 
Future,  esse  with  the  future  part. 

End  of  the  Infinitive. 

Gerunds.  N.  dum,  G.  di,  D.  do,  A.  dum,  Abl.  do. 

Supines.  I.)  urn.  2.)u. 

Participles.  I.)  Pres.  and  Imperf.  ens.   2.)  Fititife.  urus. 

II.)  The  second  or  passive  part  or  voice ;  as  color, 
cultus  suna,  coli  am  honoured,  cultivated  :  tollor,  spb- 
latus  sum,  tolli  am  taken  away :  capior,  captus  sun^ 
capi  am  taken. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  Present. 

Sing,  or,  eris  or  ere,  itur.  Sing,  ar,  arts  or  are,  atur. 

Plur.  imur,  imim,  untur.  Plur.  amur,  amini,  aotur. 

Imperfect.  Imperfect. 

Sing.  €bar,  Sbaris  or  Share,  e-  Sitig:  erer,  ereris  orerere,  erc- 

batur.  tar. 

Plur.  Sbamur,  ebifliini,  Sban-  Plur.  ereiBur,ergnun]^ereotur. 

tur. 

Perfect,  sum  or  fui  Sec.  are  Perfect,  sim  or  fiierim  &c. 

joined  to  the  perf.  part.  are  joined  to  the  perf. 

part. 
5titg.  cultus  sum,  es,est;  or   Sing.  cultussim,ais,  ait;  orfu- 

fui  8cc.  erim  &c. 

Plur.  culti  sumus,  estis,  sunt ;   Plur.  cuiti  simus,  sitis,  sint;  or 

or  fuirous  &c.  fuerimus  &c. 

Pluperfect,   eram  or  ftie-  Pluperfect,  essem  or  fuis- 

ram  &c.  are  joined  to  the  sem  &c.  are  joined  to  the 

perf.  part.  perf.  part. 

Sing,  cultus  eram,  eras,  erat ;  Singm  cultus  essem,  esses,  es- 

or  fueram  8cc.  set ;  or  iuisBem  Sec. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Piur.  culti  erainus,  eratis,  e^   Piur.  cultiessemuSyesseUSyes- 
rant ;  or  fueramus  8ic.  sent ;  or  fuissemus  &c« 

Future.  Future  fails. 

Sing*  ar,  Sris  or  ere,  etur. 
Plur.  emur,  emini,  entiir. 

Future  Perfect,  ero  or  fu-   Future  Perfect  fails. 

ero  &c.  are  joined  to  the 

perf.  part. 
Sing,  cultus  ero,  eris,  erit ;  or 

fuero  &c. 
Plur.  culti  erimus,  eritis,  e- 

nmt ;  or  fuerimus  8cc. 

Imperative  or  Jussive. 
Present.  Sing.  2,)  ere.    Plur.  2,)  imini. 
Future.  2.)  itor.     3.)  iter.    Plur.  «.)  iminor.    3,)  untor. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Imperf  i. 

Perf.  and  Piupetf.  esse  or  fuiase  n  joined  to  the  perfect  par- 
ticipie. 

Future,  iri  is  joined  to  the  supine  in  um. 

End  of  the  Infinitive. 
Gerunds  and  Supines  fiui,  as  in  all  passives. 
Participles  are  two,  and  declined  like  adjectives. 
1.)  Perf.  and  Pluperf.  in  us,  a,  um. 
2.)  Fat.  in  dus,  da^  dutn. 

Observation  1.  Deponents  follow  the  passive  conjugation, 
except  that  in  the  infinitive  they  have  something  in  common  with 
the  active. 

Pres.  and  Imperf.  i. 

Peff.  and  Phtferf.  esse  or  fuisae  with  perf.  part 

N  2 
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Future,  esse  is  joined  to  the  participle  in  rus. 
Gerunds.  N.  duMy  G.  di,  D.  doy  A.  dunty  Abl,  do. 
Supines.  1.)  in  um.  2.)  in  u. 
Participles  are  four,  and  declined  like  adjectives. 
1.)  Pres.  and  Imperf.  ens. 
2.)  Perf.  and  Pluperf.  us. 
S.)  Future  act.  rus, 
4.)  Future  pass.  dus. 

Observation  2.)  Verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  in  o  and  or, 
are  all  conjugated  like  the  foregoing  form :  but  since  the  per- 
fects and  supines  are  often  much  varied,  the  following  table  will 
not  be  unserviceable  to  those  who  have  not  a  good  dictionary. 

Acuo,  acui,  acutum,  sharpen :  apparently  imbuo,  ui,  utum, 

with  its  compounds.  imbue,  instruct. 

Ago,  Sgi,  actum,  drive^doScc. :  Cado,  cecidi,  casum,  fall.     Its 

so  cogo  for  coagOy  coegi,  co-  compounds  in  the  perfect  lose 

actum,  compel,    and  other  the  reduplication ;  asoccido, 

compounds;  as abigo, abegi,  occidi,  occasum ;  so  inddo, 

abactum  Sic.     Yet  ambigo  recido.     The  rest  have  no 

has  no  perf.  or  supine.  supines. 

Alo,  aluiy  alitum  contr.  altum,  Caedo,  cecldi,  ciesum,  strike, 
nourish.  The  part,  alu  is  cut,  cut  down.  Its  corn- 
found  in  Cic.  pounds  in  the  perfect  lose 

Ango,  anzi  — -  squeeze,  strangle.  the  reduplication ;  as  occido, 

Arguo,  argui,  arguitum  contr.  occidi,  occisum }  and  so  the 

argutum,  convict:    with  its  rest, 

compounds.  Cando   (vid.  candeo)    is   not 

Arcesso,  not  accerso,  sivi,  si-  used :  thence  accendo,  ac- 
tum, call  for,  summon.  cendi,  accensum,  kindle :  so 

Batuo,  ui  —  beat:  not  usual.  the  other  compounds. 

Bibo,  i,  itum,  drink :  witli  its  Cano,   cecini,  cantum,  sing  : 

compounds.     *  thence  accino,  accinui,  ac- 

Buo  is  not  in  use:  thence  comes  centum:  and  so  the  other 
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compounds*    We  also  find  Cluo    (or   clueo)    ui    —  am 

occanoy  pnscano,  for  occino^  known^  renowned. 

praecino.  Colo,  ui,  cultum,  till,  inhabit, 

CapessOf  ivi,  i  turn,  take  in  hand :  honour :  with  its  compounds. 

it  is  someUmes  found  in  the  Como,  msi,  mtum,  dress. 

fourth  conj.  as  capessiri.  Compesco,  cui  —  restrain. 

Capio,   cepi,    captum,    take:  Condo^didi^ditum,  hide:  with 

thence  decipio,  decepi,  de-  its  compounds. 

ceptum;    and  so  its  other  Consulo,  uiyltum,  consult  (ah- 

compounds.    We  also  find  quern),  care  for  (alicui). 

antecapio  or  ante  capio.  Coquo,  xi,  ctum,  cook :  with 

Carpo,  psi,  ptum,  pluck :  thence  its  compounds, 

decerpo,  psi,  ptum ;  and  thus  Credo,    didi,    ditum,    believe, 

its  other  compounds.  credit :  with  its  compounds* 

Cedo,  cessi,  cessum,  yield,  give  Cresco,  crevi,  cretum,  increase : 

way :  with  its  compounds.  with  its  compounds. 

Cello  is  obsolete :  thence  ante-  Cubo  follows  the  first  conju. 

cello^ui — excel:  so ezcello,  gation:   but  its  compounds 

precello.     Yet  the  perfects  in  cumbo  follow  the  third, 

of  antecello  and  pnecello  ap-  and  have  ui,  itum,  as  accum- 

parently  are  not  used.    Per-  bo  8cc« 

cello  has  perculi^  percukum,  Cudo,  di,  sum,  foi^:  with  its 

strike  down.  '  compounds. 

Cemo,  crevi,  cretum,  uft,  re*  Cupio,  ivi,  itum,  desire :  with 

solve,  strive :  sodecemo,and  its  compounds. 

its  other  compounds.     But  Curro,  cucurri,  cursum,  run. 

cemo,  see,  has  no  perfect  nor  Its  compounds  partly  have, 

supine.        ^  and  partly  have  not,  the  re- 

Ciogo,  nxi,  nctum,  gird  :  with  duplication :  accurro,  accu- 

its  compounds.  curri,  accurri,  accursum :  so 

Ciango  —  -—clang.  concurro,  decurro,  discurro, 

Claudo,  si,  sum,  close ;  tlience  excurro,  incurro,  percurro, 

condudo,  si,  sum  :  and  its  pr»curro,  procurro,  occurro, 

other  compounds.  recurro,   transcurro :    it    is 

Ckpo  an  unusual  word,  from  uncertain  whether  succurro 

the  Greek  xXnrr»  steal,  clep-  have  the  reduplication :  curri 

si,  cleptum.  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
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well  as cucurri.  Neither  the 
perfects  nor  supines  of  cir- 
cumcurro  and  supercurro  ap- 
parently occur ;  yet  they  may 
nevertheless  have  been  in  use. 

Dego,  degi  —  pass,  lead,  as 
vitam:  perhaps  from  ago  for 
deago. 

Depso,  sui,  stum  (for  depsi- 
tum)  knead  :  tbence  depstus, 
a,  um,  Cat  R.  R»  40, 136. 

Dico,  z)^  ctum,  say :  with  its 
compoundsr 

Disco,  didici  —  learn :  with  its 
compouiDds. 

Divido,  si,  sum,  divide. 

Do  is  of  the  first  conjugation ; 
but  many  of  its  compounds 
are  of  the  third,  as  abdo,  ab- 
didi,  abditum :  so  addo, dedo, 
edo,  give  out,  obdo>  perdo, 
reddo,  subdo,  trado,  vendo. 

Duo  (Gr.  Sua>)is  not  used.  Yet 
hence  oomea  perhaps  ixiHuo, 
ui,  utum,  put  on;  also  exuo, 
ui,  utum,'  put  off. 

Duco,  xi,  ctum,  lead :  with  its 
compounds. 

Edo,  edi,  esum,  (estum  i&  cited. 
Prise.  9«)  eat:  with  its  com* 
pounds.  Comedo  appears 
in  the  supine  to  have  bad 
comestum,  since  the  part, 
comestus  occurs.  Note,  For 
edis,  edit,  editis  8cc.,  we 
find  es,  est,  estis.  Vid.  Irre- 
gular verbs. 


Emo,  cmi,  emtum,  buy:  so 
coemo,  adimo,  emi,  emtum 
&c.  with  its  compounds. 

Facesso,  ivi,  itum,  do,  make  &c. 

Facio^  feci,  factum,  do,  make : 
so  its  compounds,  which  re- 
tain a,  as  arefado,  calefacio 
&c.  These  have  also  in  the 
passive  fio,  not  facior,  as 
arefio  8cc.  Those  wbich 
change  a  into  i,  have  eci, 
ectum,  as  adficio,  adfed, 
adfectum,  and  have  die  ordi- 
nary passive  in  or,  as  adfidor. 

FaUo,  fefelli,  fieilsum,  deceive: 
thence  refello,  refeUi  -^  re- 
fute. 

Fendo  is  not  used :  but  defen- 
do,  defend,  has  di,  sum  :  so 
ofiendo. 

Fero,  tuli,  latum  (from  the  ob- 
solete tulo  and  lo),  bear,  suf- 
fer 8cc. :  so  its  compounds, 
afiero  (adferb),  attuli(adtuli)) 
allatum  (adlatum);  cfiero, 
extuli,  elatum ;  aufero,  abs- 
tuti,ablatum:  except  sfufiero, 
which  seems  to  have  relin- 
quisbed  sustuli,  sublatum,  to 
tollo. 

Fervo  (for  ferveo),  fervi  — 
seethe,  am  hot. 

Fido,  iisus  sum,  trust :  with  its 
compounds.  Note:  oonfide- 
runt  for  confisi  sunt,  Liv« 
44.  13.  wheie  tbe  reading  is 
correct. 
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KgPy  fijKi,  fiiLum,  fix :  with  its 

compouuds. 
Findo,  fidi^  fiasuin,  cleave :  with 

it»  compounds, 
fiogo,  naLi,  ctiuii,fonn,  mould: 

with  its  compouods. 
Flecto,  zi,  xum>  bend :  with 

its  compounds* 
Fligo,    xi,    ctum    (ususual), 

smite :  thence,  affligo  (adf.) 

a£9ixi,  ctum  &c« 
Fluo^  xiy  xum^  flow :  with  its 

compounds. 
Fodio,  fodi^  fossum,  dig :  with 

its  compounds. 
Frango,  fregi^  ficactum,  break : 

with  its  compounds  confrin- 

go&c. 
Fremo,  ui,  itum,  murmur  with 

pleasure  or  pun :   with  its 
.    compounds. 
Freodo  (for  freDdeo)^  finendi, 

firesura  (fressum),  gnash  with 

the  teeth. 
]?ngo^  xi^  ctum  and  xum>  roas^ 

Fogio,  i,  itum,  fly:   with  its 

compounds. 
Fuado^    fiidi^   fiisum^    pour: 

with  its  compounds. 
FuiD,  rui  —  rage :  fuxuit,  Serv. 

ad  Virg.  £n*4.  471.:   fu- 

ruerunt,  Serv.  It»d.  1.  41. 

(45.),  furuerunt.  SeduL   I. 

196.  £d.  Cellar.^  where  some 

read  femerunt :  furuit,  Plin. 


H.  N.   33.    II.   Harduin: 
where  others  read  fuerit. 

Gemo,  ui,  itum,  groan :  with 
its  compounds. 

Gero,  gessi,  gestum,  carry,  di- 
rect :  with  its  compounds. 

GigPOy  gcnui,  genitum,  from 
the  old  geoQ,  beget:  with  its 
compounds. 

Glisco  —  —  grow,  increase 
secretly :  it  seems  to  be  an 
inchoative. 

Glubo^psi,  ptum  (neither  seems 
to  occur),  peel:  thence  de- 
glubo,  psi,  ptum. . 

GruQ  is  not  very  usual :  it  oc- 
curs in  Festus,  and  grus 
gruit  is  found,  Auct.  carm.  de 
Pbilom.23:  thence  coqgruo, 
ui  -^  agree  ;  so  ingruo. 

lacio,  ieci,  iactum,  cast :  thence 
adiicio,  adieci,  adiectum, 
with  its  other  compounds. 

Ico,  ici,  ictum,  strike. 

Incesso,  i,  or  ivi  —  attack. 

Iungo,Bxi,  nctum,  join:  with 
its  compounds. 

Lacesso,.  ivi^  itum^  challeoge^ 
provoke. 

Lacio  -—  —  lure^  is  rare:  e.g. 
Lucret.  4.  \M0,  and  Festua: 
tihence  albcio  (adl.)i  allexi^ 
aUectum,  allure;  so  illicio, 
pellicio.  But  elicio  has  eli- 
cui,  prdicioy  no  perf,  or  sup. 
Ledo^  si^  sum^  hurt:  thence 
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allido  (adL)y  si,  sum:  with 
its  other  compounds. 

Laoibo,  Iambi  and  lambui, 
(iambuerunt,  Vulgat.  lud. 
7.  5,  6,  7.)  lambitum  (cited 
by  Priscian),  bck. 

Lego,  legi,  lecturoj  read  :  so 
its  compounds  allego,  colli* 
go  Slc.,  except  diUgo,  intel- 
ligo,  negligo,  which  have  ezi, 
ectum. 

Lingo,  nxi,  nctum,  lick :  so  de* 
lingo.  Whether  to  these 
belong  pollingo,  poUinzi,  pol- 
linctum,  embalm  (the  dead), 
is  uncertain :  the  present  is 
not  in  use ;  even  its  sense  is 
uncertain. 

Lino,  levi  (perhaps  firom  the 
obsolete  leo),  livi,  and  lini 
cited  by  Priscian*  10.^  li- 
tum,  smear:  tlience  illino, 
illevi,  iUitum,  and  its  other 
compounds. 

Linquo,  liquid  lictum,  leave, 
forsake:  thence  the  more 
usual  relinquo,  hqui,  lictum, 
leave,  leave  behind. 

Ludo,  si,  sum,  play :  with  its 
compounds. 

Luo,  lui,  luitum,  contr.  lutum 
(the  last  is  uncertain),  pay, 
discharge :  so  its  compounds 
abluo,  wash  off  Sec. 

Mando,  di,  sum,  chew :  with 
its  compounds. 


Mergo,  si,  sum,  dip,  immerge : 
with  its  compounds. 

Meto,  messui,  messum,  mow, 
reap :  with  its  compounds. 

Metuo,  ui,  utum  (thence  me- 
tutus,  a,  um,  Lucret.  5. 
1139),  fear,  dread. 

Mingo,  minxi,  mictum,  or 
perhaps  minctum,  with  its 
compounds. 

Minuo,  ui,  utum,  lessen :  with 
its  compounds. 

Mitto,  misi,  missum,  send : 
with  its  compounds. 

Molo,  ui,  itum,  mill :  with  its 
compounds. 

Mungo,  blow  the  nose,  is  not 
usual:  but  emungo,  nzi, 
nctum,  blow  the  nose. 

Necto,  xui  and  xi,  nexum,  tie 
together :  with  its  compounds. 

Ningo,  nxi  -—  snow :  is  com- 
monly used  impersonally,  as 
ningit  it  snows. 

Nosco,  novi,  notum,  know, 
learn :  so  dignosco,  ignosco, 
prasnosco;  but  agnosco  has 
novi,  nitum:  so  cognosoo, 
prsecognosco,  recognosco. 

Nubo,  nupsi  or  nuptus  sum, 
nuptum,  to  be  married,  to 
wed  a  husband:  with  its 
compounds. 

Nuo,  nui,  nuitum,  nutum, 
wink,  is  not  in  use :  its  coco- 
pounds  are ;  as  abnuo  &c. 
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Pando^  paodiy   pansum,    and  have,  without  i-edupUcation, 

more  often  passum,  spread  \  pendi^  pensum :  as  appendo^ 

thence  dispando,  dispendo^  di,  sum. 

dispandi,  dispendi,  dispan-  Peto^  ivi  or  ii^  itum,  seek,  ask : 

sum,  dispensum  and  dispes*  with  its  compoudds. 

sum,  to  spread  out  or  asun-  Pingo,  pinxi,  pictum,  paint : 

der ;  and  ezpando,  audi,  an«  with  its  compounds, 

sum,  assum,  to  expand.  Pinso,  si  or  sui,  pinsitum,  pin- 

Pango,  pepigi,  panxi  or  pegi  sum,  or  pistum,  pound, 

(rarely),   pactum,   strike  in  Plango,  nxi,  nctum,  beat  (as 

e.  g.  a  nail,  fix,  plant;  but  the  breast  in  grief),  lament: 

compingOy  impingo,  oppango  so  deplango. 

(oppingo)yhave  pegi,  pactum.  Plaudo,  si,  sum,    clap    with 

From  depango,  repango  and  hands  or  wings :  so  applaudo. 

suppingo  there  are  apparently  The  other  compounds  change 

neither  perfects  nor  supines.  au  into  o ;  as  complodo,  si, 

Parco,  peperci  and  parsi,  par-  sum  8cc. 

citum  and  parsum,  spare:  Plecto, xi  (xui,  Vulg.  lud.  l6. 

but    comparco,    comparsi,  13.)  xum,  braid,  punish, 

comparsum.  Pluo,  ui  or  uvi  —  ndn :  with 

Pario,    peperi,    paritum    and  its  compounds, 

partum,   (whence  paritura,  Pono,  posui  (we  also  find  po- 

0?id.)  bring  forth.  sivi),  positum,  place,  lay : 

Pasco,  pavi,  pastum,  pasture,  with  its  compounds. 

feed :  so  depasco.  Posco,  poposci  (peposci,  Gell. 

Pecto,  pexui  (which  with  pec-  7.  9*)  —  desire,  demand : 

tivi    does   not  occur)    and  with  its  compounds, 

pexi,  xum,  comb:  with  its  Prehendo,'d],  sum^  also  pren- 

compounds.  do  8cc.,  seize :  mth  its  com- 

Pedo,  pepedi,  peditum.  pounds. 

Pdlo,  pepulijy  pulsum,    drive  Premo,  pressi,  pressum,  press : 

away :   thence  appello,  ap-  with  its  compounds, 

puli,  without  reduplication,  Psallo  —  —-a  Greek  word,  to 

appubum,    with    its    other  play  on  a  certain  instrument. 

compounds.  Pungo,      pupugi,     punctum, 

Pendo,      pependi,      pensum,  prick.    Its  compounds  have 

weigh,  pay:  its  *  compounds  punxi,  punctum. 
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Qu»ro,  sivi,  utum,  seek,  ali-  Ruo,  mi,  niitum  cootr.  rutmn, 

quein,  seek  of  (ex  aliqoo) :  break  in,  tranutivdy  and  in- 

thence  acquiro,  sivi,  situm,  transitively.    Its  oompounds 

with  its  other  compounds,  have  rutum  in  the  supine. 

Quatio,  quassi  (which  scarcely  Sallo,  (salo,)  salli,  salsum,  sate, 

occurs),  shake:  thence 'con*  Sapio,  ivi,  ii,  cm-  ui  *—  taste, 

cutio,  cussi,  cQssum  :  so  the  am  wise :  so  desipio,  ui. 

other  compounds.  Scabo,  scabi  —  shave,  scratch. 

QuiescOy  evi,  etum,  rest:  with  Scalpo,  psi,  ptum,  scratch,  en* 

its  compoonds. .  gra^  as  in  marble :  with  its 

Rabere,  rage,  madden:  whe-  compounds, 

ther  from  rabio  or  rabo  is  un-  Scando,  di,  sum,  climb :  thence 

certain,  since  neither  occurs.  ascendo,   di,  sum,  ascend, 

Rado,  si,  sum,  shave  or  graze:  with  its  other  compounds, 

with  its  compounds.  Scindo,    scidi,   scissum,    cut: 

Rapio,    pui,    ptum,    snatch :  with  its  compounds* 

thence  abripio,  lipui,  rep-  Scribo,  psi,  ptum,  write :  with 

turn,   with  its  other  com*  its  compounds, 

pounds.  Sculpo,  psi,  ptum,  carve:  with 

Rego,  xi,  ctum,  direct,  guide,  its  compounds, 

govern :    so  its  oompounds,  Sero,  semi,  sertum,  put  toge* 

corrigo,  rexi,  rectum  &c. :  ther ;  it  is  uncertain  whether 

pergo,  to  go  forwards,  and  it  occur  in  the  perfect:  the 

surgo  stand  up,  rise,  have  present  may  often  be  aero^ 

rexi,  rectum.  sevi :    its  compounds  have 

Repo,  repsi,  reptum,.  creep:  serui,  sertum;  as  conaero^ 

with  its  compounds.  desero,  dissero,  ezsero^  inse- 

Ringo  —  .*«.  is  perhaps  only  royintersero. 

used  as  a  deponent  or  pass.  Sero,  sevi,  satusly  sow :  hence 

ringor,  and  means  to  shew  consero,  consevi,  coositum ; 

the  teeth.  so  its  other  compounds ;  yet 

Rodo,  si,  sum,  gnaw :  with  its  prosero,  resero,  have  in  the 

compounds.  sufmiesatum. 

Rudoy  di  or  divi,  itum,  means  Serpo,  psi,  ptum^  creep,  go 

to  bray  as  an  ass,  sofdy :  with  its  compounds. 

Rumpo,  rupi,  ruptum,  break  Sido,  sidi  (also  sedi  from  se- 

asunder :  withitscompounds.  deo)  —  sink,  settle ;  iu  oxn- 
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pounds  generally  take  their       tlie  obsolete  stroX  beat  to, 
})erfect  and  sopine  from  6e-       or  lay  on>  the  ground :  with 
deo,  sediy  sessum ;  as  con-       its  compounds. 
sidoy  consedi,  coosessum;  so  Siemuo,  ui,  utuoij  sneeze, 
adsido  &c.:    we  also  find   Sterto,  ui,  (dted  by  Priscian, 
ttdi^  e.g.  subsideninty  Co-       10.)— -snore:  so  desterto* 
lum.  Stinguo,    nxi,    nctum,    extin- 

Sino^  stvi  (we  find  sini  and  sii),       guish :  hence  distinguo^  nzi, 
situm^  leave,  permit :  hence       <Ustinguish :  exstinguo  &€• 
desino,   desini  contr.  desii,  Strepo,  ui,  itum,  make  a  noise : 
desitum,  leave  oif^  cease.  with  its  compounds* 

Sislo,  stiti,  statum,  stop,  detain,  Strido  (strideo)^  i  (the  old  gram* 
keep  back:  hence  subttsto,  marians  have  also  ui), — hiss, 
substhi,  sobatitum:  so  its  whiz. 
other  ciHitpounds.  The  an-  Stringo,  nxi,  ictum,  pass  over 
cientsaaid  also  steti>  Cbaris.  gently,  graze,  draw  (ensem): 
3.  Dioined.  t.  Priadan.  10.        with  its  compounds, 

Solvo,solvi,soIutum, loose, pay:   Struo,  si,  ctum,  fix  together, 
with  its  compounds.  build :  with  its  compounds. 

Spaigo,  si,  sum :  hence  adsper-  Sugo,  xi,  ctum,  suck :  with  its 
go,  si,  sum,  and  other  com-       compounds, 
pounds.  Sumoy  msi,  mtum,  take :  with 

Specio,  exi,  edum,  see :  so  its       its  compounds, 
compounds,  as  adspicio,exi,  Suo,  ui,  utum,  sew:  with  its 
ecCiim,  look  at  Su:.    We  6nd       compounds, 
jipicit  for  specit.  Plant.  Mil.   Tango,  tet^i^  tactum,  touch : 
S    1.   100.2   spiciunt,  Cat.       hence  adting^,  adugi  (with- 
ap.  Fest.  out    reduplication),    adtac- 

Spemo,  sprevi,   spretoin,  de-       tum:  so  its  other  compounds, 
spiae.  T^|o,  xi^  ctum,  cover:    with 

Spuo,  ui,  utum,  spit :   so  its       its  compounds. 

compounds.    Respuahasno  Temno^  msi,  mtum,  despise : 
supine.  thence  the  more  usual  con- 

Statuo,    ui,    utum,    resolve.       temno,  temai,  temtum^  de- 
Hence  constituo,  ui,  utum,       sptse. 
and  otber  compounds.  Tendo,  tetendi,   lensum    and 

Sterao,  stravi,  stratum  (from       tentum,  stretch  :  so  its  com- 
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poupds^  yet  without  redupli* 
catioD  in  the  perfect ;  as  ex« 
tendo,  extendi,  extentum  or 
extensum:  so  distendo,  in* 
.  tendo,  obtendoy  prsetendo, 
protendo  &c.  But  adtendo, 
contendo,  seem  to  have  in 
the  supine  only  tuo),  and  os- 
tendo  sum  rather  than  tum. 

Tergo  (vid.  tergeo),  si,  sum, 
rub    dry,    clean:    with   its 

f    compounds. 

Tero,trivi  (terui,  cited  by  Cha- 
ris«  1.)  tritum,  rub,  wear 
away,  destroy :  so  its  com- 
pounds. Yet  adteruisse  once 
occurs  for  adtrivisse,  TibuU. 
1.4.42. 

Texo,  ui,  xtum,  weave :  with 
its  compounds. 

Tingo  (tinguo),  nxi,  nctum,  dip, 
tinge :  mth  its  compounds. 

ToUo,  sustuli,  sublatum  (from 
sufiero),  raise  on  high,  take 
awaiy,  put  out  of  tlie  way. 
Its  compounds  have  no  per* 
feet  nor  supine. 

Traho,  xi,  ctum,  draw:  with 
its  compounds. 

Tremo,  ui  —  tremble:  with 
its  compounds. 

Tribuo,  ui,utum,  give,  ascribe : 
with  its  compounds. 

Trudo,  si,  sum,  thrust,  push : 
the  perfect  and  supine  are 
more  common  in  the  com- 
pounds. 


Tundo,  tutudi,  tusum,    (also 
tunsum),  beat,  stamp:  hence 
contundo,  contudi  (without 
redu  plication) ,     con  tusum 
with  its  other  compounds. 

Ungo  (unguo),  nxi,  nctum, 
anoint :  with  its  compounds. 

Uro,  ussi,  ustum,  bum  :  with 
its  compounds,  aduro,  com- 
buro  &Q. 

Vado,  St  (as  vant,  Tertull.  de 
Pall.  3.)  vasum,  go :  hence 
evado,  si,  sum,  go  out:  so 
its  other  compounds. 

Veho,  xi,  ctum,  carry :  with 
its  compounds.  Note,  equus 
vehit :  homo  vebitur  so.  equo, 
curru  &c. 

Velio,  velli  or  vulsj  (volsi), 
vulsum,  pull:  so  its  com- 
pounds. 

VeiTgo,  si incline,  bend, 

incline  itself:  with  its  com- 
pounds, in  which  no  perfect 
perhaps  occurs.  Versit, 
Ovid.  Pont.  1.  9.  52. 

Verro,  ri,  sum,  bmsh  (with 
a  broom):  so  its  com- 
pounds. 

Verto,  i,  sum,  turn :  with  its 
compounds. 

Vinco,  vici,  victum,  conquer : 
with  its  compounds. 

Viso,  si,  sum,  visit :  with  its 
compounds. 

Vivo,  xi,  ctum,  live:  with  its 
compounds. 
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Volvo,  vi,  volutum,  roll :  with   Vomo,  ui,  itum,  vomit :  with 
its  compounds.  its  compounds. 

The  Inchoatives  must  be  particularly  noticed.  They 
either  have  no  perfect,  and  therefore  no  supine,  or 
derive  them  from  their  primitives,  which  are  partly 
obsolete.     We  remark, 

1.)  Of  many  we  find  neither  perfect  nor  supine;  as  aegresco 
grow  sick,  ditesco  grow  rich,  and  all  which  are  not  included  in 
the  following  list. 

2.)  Many  take  their  perfects  from  their  primitives,  and  have  no 
supine,  because  the  primitives  have  none :  to  these  belong  the 
following  with  their  compounds :  acesco,  acui,  grow  sour,  from 
aceo,  ams  our :  aresco,  arui,  grow  dry,  from  areo :  calesco,  calui, 
grow  warm,  from  caleo :  conticesco,  ticui,  am  silent,  from  con- 
ticeb:  contremisco,  mui,  tremble,  from  contremo:  delitesco, 
tui,  lie  hid,  from  deliteo:  defervesco,  bui,  cease  fermenting, 
iirom  deferveo :  erubesco,  bui,  grow  red,  from  erubeo :  excan- 
desco,  dui,  grow  wroth,  from  excandeo :  extimesco,  pertimesco, 
mui,  fear,  from  timeo :  frondesco,  dui,  have  leaves,  from  frondeo : 
gelasco,  congelasco,  avi,  freeze,  from  gelo:  horresco,  horrui, 
dread,  from  horreo :  so  conhorresco,  exhorresco,  perhorresco :  in- 
gemtsco,  mui,  begin  to  groan,  from  ingemo  :  irraucesco,  irrau^, 
grow  hoarse,  from  irrauceo,  or  irraucio,  or  rauceo,  or  raucio : 
languesco,  gui,  grow  languid,  from  langueo :  liquesco,  liqui,  or 
licui^  grow  Uquid,  from  liqueo :  madesco^  dui,  am  wet,  from 
madeo :  macesco,  cui,  become  lean;  from  maceo :  occallesco, 
lui,  grow  unfeeling,  from  occalleo :  pallesco,  expallesco,  lui,  be- 
come pale,  from  palleo,  expalleo:  pavesco,  expavesco,  pavi, 
am  terrified,  from  paveo ;  pmguesco,  gui,  grow  fat,  from  pin- 
gueo :  putesco  (putisco),  and  putrescxi,  trui,  putrify,  firom  puteo 
and  putreo :  refiigesco,  xi,  grow  cold,  from  fiigeo :  resipisco, 
pui^  repent,  amend,  from  resipio  or  sapio :  senesco,  nui,  grow 
old,  from  seneo :  so  consenesco  Sec. :  stupesco,  obstupesco,  pui, 
become  stupified,  from  stupeo,  obstupeo :  tabesco,  bui,  con- 
sume away,  from  tabeo.  To  these  belong  also  the  following, 
which  are  commonly  derived  from  nouns,  but  may  come  from 
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obsdete  verbs  in  eo :  crebresco,  increbresoo  (others  prefer  ere* 
besco  &€.)>  brui  (bui),  grow  frequent,  from  crebreo,  incre- 
breo :  consanesco,  nui,  become  well,  from  consaneo :  duresco 
and  obduresco^  rui,  grow  hard,  from  dureo :  evanesco,  nui^  from 
evaneo :  so  innojtesco,  tu'i,  become  known :  macresco,  crui,  grow 
lean:  mansuesco,  suevi,  (and  perhaps  mansuetum,  whence 
niansuetus),  grow  tame  :  maturesco^  mi,  grow  ripe :  nigresco, 
grui«  grow  black :  obbrutesco,  tui,  become  brutish  :  obmuteaco, 
tui,  grow  dumb :  recrudesco,  dui,  grow  raw  again  (of  a  wound)  : 
with  all  which,  we  may  suppose  a  verb  in  eo,  as  mansueo  &c. 
Perhaps  more  may  be  enumerated ;  for  we  must  not  imagine, 
because  a  perfect  or  supine  does  not  occur,  that  tlierefore  they 
were  never  used. 

S.)  The  following  have  perfects  and  supines;  but  from 
primitives,  which  are  partly  obsolete :  aboleaco,  levi  (lui),  li- 
turn,  become  decayed :  adolesoo,  levi  (lui),  ukuxn,  grow  'up^ 
from  addeo :  ardesco,  arsi,  arsum,  begin  to  burn,  from  ardeo ; 
so  exardesco :  coalesco,  lui,  litum,  grow  together,  from  coaleo : 
concupisco,  ivi,  itum,  desire  eagerly,  from  oupio,  or  concupio: 
coDvalesco,  lui,  litum,  grow  well,  from  valeo,  or  coovako: 
donnisco,  obdomHsco,  mivi,  mituiD,  sleep,  from  dormio,  ob» 
dormio:  exoksco,  levi,  letum,  grow  obsolete,  from  exoleo: 
indolesco,  lui,  btqmf  feel  pain,  from  doteo :  invefeerasco,  ravi^ 
raturo,  become  old,  from  invetero:  revivisco,  vixi,  victum, 
i;row  lively  again,  from  fevivo:  obsolesco,  levi^  letum,  grow 
obsolete,  from  obsoleo :  scisco,  scivi,  scitiun^  resolve^  decree^ 
from  scio:  suesco,  suevi^  suetum,  am  wont,  frxxB  sueo;  so 
perhaps  its  compounds  adsuesco,  suevi,  suetum,  frxHB  adsueo, 
tec,  and  mansuespo,  wiuch  was  -cited  above.  Perhaps  to  these 
belong  .all  vserbs  in  scq,  though  in  snense  they  are  no  ion^rio- 
xihoative.;  as  glisco,  bcigin  to  glow,  nosoo,  know,  learn  &ic. :  fi&o 
deponents,  as  oomminiscor,  obbviscor,  irascori  joa^igiscor, 
Aasoor,  of  vi4iicb  the  perfects  seem  to  come  fron  another  verb. 

Like  passives  are  conjugated  all  deponents :  as, 

Apiscor,  aptiis  sum,  veach,  ob-      eptus  sum,  obtain,  get ;  dao 
taki :  thence  adipiscor,  ad-       incKpiscor. 
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EKperpBctx,  experrectus  sum, 
awaken. 

Fatiacor,  am  tired,  weary: 
thenoe  defetiscor,  defessus 
sum,  am  tired :  it  is  not  quite 
certain,  whether  defessua  be- 
kMig  to  defedscor :  we  also 
find  de&tiscor. 

Fruor,  fr uitus  and  fructus  sum, 
enjoy :  so  perihior,  uctus  aum, 
which  perfect  is  unusuaL 

Fungor,  nctus  sum,  dischai^^ 
manage:  with  its  compounds. 

Gradior,  gresaus  sum,  go,  step : 
whence  aggredior,  essus  sum, 
attack :  so  ita  other  com- 
pounds. 

Invehor,  invectus  sum,  inveigh, 
is  properly  the  passive  of  in- 
veho. 

Irascor  — -  am  angry.  Iratus  is 
an  adjective. 

Labor,  psus  sum  (bsus)  slide, 
step,  fall:  with  its  com- 
pounds. 

Liquor am  liquid,  melt. 

Loquor,  cutus  (quutus)  sum, 
speak :  with  its  compounds. 

Meniscor  is  obsolete,  and  pro- 
bably an  inchoative  from  me- 
no,  of  which  memini  seems 
to  be  the  perfect;  it  is  not 
uaed:  but  its  compounds  are 
found,  comminiscor,  mentus 
sum,  invent,  reminiscor  -—  re- 
member. 

Morior,    mortuus    sum,    die: 


with  its  compounds.  The  fu- 
ture participle  moriturua  is 
common. — Note^  We  also 
have  moriri  for  uKMri :  e.  g. 
Enn.  ap.  Prise.  10. :  Plant. 
Asin.  1.  1.  108<:  lb.  Rud. 
S.3,22.:  Ovid.  Metam.  14. 
215. :  and  it  seems  that  the 
ancients  uaed  it  also  in  the 
fourth  conjug. 

Nanciacor»  nanctua  and  nactua 
sum,  obtain. 

Naacor,  natus  aum,  am  bom : 
with  ita  compounds. 

Nitor,  nisua  and  nixua  aum, 
atrain*  strive :  with  its  com- 
pounds. 

Obliviacor,  litua  aum,  forget 

Orior,  orUia  aum,  spring  up, 
arise  (of  the  aun) :  ao  ita 
Qompouoda.  The  participle 
fiit.  ia  oriturua. — Note.  Ori- 
or  alao  followa  the  fourth 
conj.  Thus  we  always  say 
oriri  not  ori ;  and  so  in  its 
compounds:  we  also  find 
oriris^  oritur  (the  latter  is 
uncertain)  as  well  as  oreris, 
oritur;  the  latter  are  more 
common  :  we  have  also  ore* 
rer  and  orirer. 

Paciscor,  pactus  sum,  make  a 
bargain,  agree :  ao  depacis- 
cor  or  depeciscor,  depactus 
sum. 

Pascor,  properly  a  passive  from 
pasco,  pastus  sUm,  feed,  eat 
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like  animals:  with  its  com-  Ulciscor,  ulUis  sum^    avenge, 

pounds.  punish. 

Patior,  passussum^bearorsuf-  Utor,  usus  sum,  use:  with  its 

fer:    thence  perpetior,  per-  compounds. 

pessus  sum.  Vertor  is  not  used  as  a  depo- 

Plector,  perhaps,  is  not  used  nent :  for  it  we  have  verto. 

as  a  deponent :  but  its  com-  The    following   compounds 

pounds     complector,      xus  must  be  noticed ;  devertor  — 

sum,  embrace:  so  amplec-  turn  away,  praevertor  —  pre- 

tor,  circumplector.  cede,  revertor,  reversus  sum 

Proficiscor,  fectus  sum,  depart.  or    reverti,  reversum,    turn 

Queror,    questus  sum,    com-  back. — Noie.  For  deversus 

plain:  with  its  compounds.  sum, pr»versus sum, the per- 

Ringor,  (rictus  sum)  shew  the  fectsof  deverto,  prasverto  are 

teeth,  am  unwilling.  used :   as  devertor,  deverti, 

Sequor,  cutus  (quutus)  sum,  deversum;  (Nrsevertor,  pras- 

follow :  with  its  compounds.  verti,  prseversum.     We  find 

Tuor,  for  tueor,  tuitus  or  tu-  also  pneverto,  come  before, 

tus  sum ;  socontuor,  intuor,  prseverti  &c. 

obtuor,  of  the  third  conjug.  Vescor,  -—  eat,  enjoy  :  ^thits 

for  contueor,  intueor  8lc.  compounds. 

E,  The  fourth  kind  of  conjugation,  or  fourth  conju- 
gation. 

To  this  belong  all  verbs  in  io,  which  make  the  infi- 
nitive in  ire  with  i  long,  as  audio,  ivi,  itum,  hear  :  hau- 
rio,  hausi,  haustum,  draw :  ferio,  strike,  without  per- 
fect or  supine,  and  eo,  queo  &c. 

I.)  The  first  or  active  part  or  voice. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  Present. 

Sing,  io,  Is,  it.  Sing,  iam,  ias,  iat. 

Plur.  imus,  lUs,  iunt.  Plur*  iamus,  iatis,  iant. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Imperfect.  Imperfect. 

Si9ig.  iebam^  iebas,  iebat.  Sir^.  Ircm,  Ive^,  iret. 

Plur.  iebamusjiebatisjiebant.  Plur,  iremus,  iretis,  Irent 

Perfect.  Perfect,  firom  i,  erim. 

Sif^.  I,  isti,  it.  Sing,  erim^erisy  erit. 

Plur.  imus/istis^ertfntorere.  Plur.  erimus^  eritis,  erint. 

Pluperfect,  from  i,  eram.  Pluperfect,  from  i,  issem. 

Suig.  enm,  eras,  erat.  Sing,  issem,  isses,  isset. 

P^*  eiiiinus,  eratis,  erant.  Plur.  issemus,  issetis,  issent. 


Future,  from  o,  am. 


Futurcsim  &c.  is  joined  to 

the  future  part 
Singm  audituruft  sim,  Wf  sit 
Plur.  auditurisiinus,&iti$|Unt 

Future  Perfect  fails. 


Sing,  iam,  ies,  iet 
Plurm  ieinus,  ietis,  ient. 

Future  Perfect,  from  i,  ero. 
Sir^.  ero,  eris,  erit. 
Aur.  eriaius,  eritisy  erint 

Imperative  or  Jussive. 
Present.  Sing.  2.)  i.   Plur.  2.)  ite. 
Future.  Sing.  2.)  ito.  3.)  ito.   Plur.  2.)  itote,    3.)  iunto. 

Infinitive. 
Pres.  and  Imperf.  ire. 
Perf..9coA  Pluperf.  isse. 
Future,  esse  is  joined  to  the  future  part 
End  of  the  Infinitive. ' 
Gerunds.  N.  dum,  O.  di,  D.  do,  A.  dum,  Abl.  do. 
Supines.  I.)  um.    2«)  u. 
Participles  are  two,  and  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
1.)  Pres.  and  Imperf.  ens. 
2.)  Future,  ms,  a,  um. 
II.)  The  second  or  passive  part  or  voice ;  as  audior, 
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auditus  sum,  audiri,  am  heard ;  haurior,  haustus  sura, 
hauriri  &c. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Present.  Fre^nt 


Sing,  ior,  iris  or  Ire,  itur* 
Plur.  imur,  iminl,  iuntur. 

Imperfect. 
Sing,  iebar,  iebaris  or  iebare, 

iebatur. 
Plur.  iebamur,  iebamini,  ie- 
*  ban  tun 

Perfect,  sum  or  fui  &c.  is 
joined  to  the  perf.  part. 

Sing,  auditus  sum,  es,  est;  or 
fiiiScc. 

Plur.  auditi  sumus,estis,  sunt; 
or  fuimus  &c. 

Pluperfect,  eram  or  fueram 
&c.  is  joined  to  the  per- 
fect part. 

Sing,  auditus  eram,  eras^  era! ; 
or  fueram  Sec* 

Plur.  auditi  eramus,  eratis^  e- 
rant ;  or  fueramus  Sec. 

Future. 
Sing,  iar,  ieris  or  iire,  ietur* 
Plur.  iemur,  ieminl,  ientur. 
Future  Perfect,  ero  or  fu- 

ero  &c.  is  joined  to  the 

perfect  part. 
Sing* amatus ero, eris, erit;  or 

fuero  &c.  ^ 

Plur.  amati  erimus,  eritis,  e- 

runt ;  or  fueriiAus  &c.    , 


Sing,  iar^^iaris  or  iare,  iatur. 
Plur.  lamur,  iamioi,  iantur. 

Imperfect. 
Sing.  Trer,  ireris  or  irere,  ire- 

tur. 
Plur.  iremur,iremini>  irentur. 

Perfect,  sim  or  fuerim  &c. 

is  joined  to  the  perf.  part 
Sing,  audilus  sim,  sis,  sit;  or 

fuerim  Su:. 
Plur.  auditi  sjmus,  sitis,  sinC ; 

or  fuerimus  8u;. 

Pluperfect,  essem  or  fiiis- 

sem  &c.  is  joined  to  the 

perfect  part. 
Sing,  auditus  essem,  esses,  es- 

set ;  or  fuissem  &c. 
Plur.  audiu  essemus,  essetis, 

essent ;.  or  fuissemus  &c. 

Future  fails. 


Future  Perfect,  fails. 
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Imperative  or  Jussive.    • 
^      Present.  Sing.  2.)  ire.   Plur.  2.)  imini. 

Fuiufe.  Sing.  2.)  Itor.  3*)  Itor.  Plur.  2.)  iiuinor.  3.)  iuntor 

Infinitive. 
Presk  and  Imperf.  Iri. 
Perf.  and  Pluperf.  esse  orfuisse  is  joined  to  the  perfect  part. 

Future',  in  is  joined  to  the  supine. 

End  of  the  Infinitive. 

There  are  no  gerunds  nor  supines  in  the  passive. 
Participles  are  two,  and  are  declined  like  adjectives. 

1.)  Perf.  and  Pluperf.  us,  a^^um. 

2.)  Future,  dwij  da,  durn. 

Observal^n  1.)  Xiike  the  passives  are  conjugated  all  depo- 
nents^  except  that  their  infinitive  has  something  in  common 
with  the  active ;  as, 

Pres.  and  imperf.  in. 

Perf.  and  pluperf.  esse  or  fuisse  is  joined  to  the  perf.  part. 
Fupire.  esse  is  joined  to  the  participle  in  rus. 
*    Gerunds.  N.  dunu     6.  di.     D.  do.     A.  dum.    Abl.  do. 
Supine^l.)  um,    2.)  u. 

Partiq^gles  are  four,  and  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
1.)  Pres.  and  Lnperf.  ens* 
2.)  Perf.  and  Plupetf.  us,  a.  Urn. 
3.)  Future  Active,  rus^  a,  um. 
^.)  Future  Passive,  dus,  a,  um. 

Observation  2.)  Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  commonly 
in  the  perf.  ha\jp  ivi  or  ii,  and  in  the  supine  itum ;  as  ambio,  go 
ro^d ;  audio,  hear ;  cio,  cite  ;  custodio,  guard  ;  dormio,  sleep ; 
condio,  pickle  j  partio,  divide,  share,  8cc. :  thence  disperUo,  di- 
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poets  it  is  also  formed  in  the  present  after  the  third  conjugation ; 
as  potitur  with  i  short,  Vii]g.  Msi.  3.  6.  auro  vi  potitur)  sor- 
tior  allot,  obtain  by  lot.    Yet  the  following  are  irregular : 


Adsentior^  (also  adsentio  ;  see 
above,)  adsensus  sum  as- 
sent. 

MeUor,  mensus  sum  measure ; 
with  its  compounds. 

OrdioTy  orsus  sum  begin;  with 
its  compounds. 

Orior^  ortus  sum  spring  up, 
arise,  (of  the  sun) ;  so  its 
compounds,  mote.  Orior 
is  also  formed  after  the  third 
conj.    We  also  find  oreris. 


oritur,  oreretur:  see  above, 
in  the  third  conj. 

Opperior,  oppertus  or  oppe* 
ritus  sum  wait. 

Perior  is  not  used  (as  perio) ; 
yet  we  have  peritus,  properly 
a  participle :  hence  seems  to 
come,  comperior  —  find  out, 
learn;  for  which  compel^, 
eri,  ertum  is  more  Usual; 
and  experior,  ertus  sum  try, 
learn  by  exp^ence,  sufl^. 


F.  The  periphrastic  conjugation  is  formed  by  unit- 
ing the  verb  sum  with  the  participles,  particularly 
those  in  us. 

1.)  With  the  future  participle  in  rus ;  as  sum^  es,  est  futurus^- 
ra,  rum,  I  am  to  be,  I  shall  be,  Sic.':  and  sq  through  all  the 
modes  and  tenses,  and  through  all  the  conjugations. 


Singular, 

Amaturus  sum,  es,  est. 
eraro  Sec. 
fniScc. 
fueram  &c. 
eio  &jCm 
fuero  &c. 


Amaturus  sim  &c. 

essem  8ic.  ' 
,  fuerim  &c. 

fuissem  &c.  • 


Indicative. 

Plural. 

Amaturi  sumu^,  estis,  sunt*. 

eranius  &c, 

fuimud  &<j^  1 

•  fueramus  &c. 

erimus  8cc. 

^uerimus  Sec. 

Conjunctive. 

Amaturi  simus  &c. 

essemus  SSc. 
»    ^    ,♦    fuerimus&c. 
'  fuissemus  &€• 
4 
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Infinitive* 

A  •  '^     68SC 

Amaturus,  a,  um :  xxm,  am,  urn  :  i,  se,  a :  os,  as,  a :  '>  /•  .   * 

2.)  Sum  through  its  various  modes  and  tenses  is  in  the  same 
way  combined  with  the  perf.  part,  in  us,  and  tlie  passive  fiit. 
part,  in  du3.  "* 

Nate.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  learner  should  further 
observe,  with  respect  to  verbs ; 

1.)  That  there  are  some,  which  whether  transitives 
or  intransitives  end  in  o,  and  likewise  as  deponents  in 
or,  which  latter  the  learner  may  easily  mistake  for 
passives.  Yet,  generally,  one  termination  is  more  usual 
than  the  other :  sometimes  they  are  both  very  common  ; 
as  adulor,  adulo  :  dispertior,  dispertio :  revertor,  re- 
verto  &c.  To  these  belong  also  mereo  and  mereor, 
merit;  yet  mereo  rather  means  to  earn,  e.  g.  gold,  pay, 
as  merere  stipendia,  merere  equo  to  serve  on  horse- 
back ;  but  mereor,  to  merit  or  to  be  worthy,  also  to 
make  himself  worthy  :  they  are,  however,  often  used 
in  the  same  sense.  In. the  same  way  fenero  and  fe- 
neror,  mutuo  and  mutuor,  pignero  and  pigneror  may 
be  distinguished:  but  mutuo  and  mutuor  have  the 
same  sense :  so  commonly  fenero  and  feneror,  viz. 
lend  money  :  except  that  feneror.  Pandect  46.  3.  52, 
also  means,  borrow  on  interest:  pignerare  1.)  pledge, 
2.)  make  sure :  pignerari  make  sure,  confirm. 

II.)  Many  verbs  with  the  same  termination  are  used 
both  intransitively  (neuters)  without  an  accusative, 
and  transitively  with  one ;  as, 
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a)  Ifiiranskively  (as  neuters)      b)  Tramitioely   (as  actives) 

fsnihoui  an  accusati?e.  with  an  accusative. 

Difiero,  difier  from :  Difiero,  defer,  delay. 

Habito,  dwdl,  e.  g.  in  loco :  Habito,  inhabit,  e.  g.  locum. 
Incolo^  dwell,  e.  g.  in  loco :  Incolo,  inhabit,  e.  g.  locum. 
Maneo,  remain,  e.  g.  in  urbe  :    Maneo,  await,  e.  g.  mors  onmes 

manet. 
Moror,  stay,  e.  g.  in  loco :  Moror,  delay,  e.  g.  aliquem :  it. 

non  hoc  moror,   I  ask  not 
thereon. 
Vario,  alter,  change,  sciU  me :    Vario,  alter  or  change :  Ovid. 

R.  am.  525.   both   occAr: 
Nam,quoniam  variant  animi, 
variamus  et  artes. 
Transigere,  settle  matters,  cum  Transigere,  transact,  e.  g,  rem. 

aliquo : 
Coeo,  meet  with  others,  e.  g.  in  C!oeo,  e.g.  foedus,makea  treaty : 

foedus.  Cic.  Rose.  Am,  34* 

Concedo,  give  way,  e.  g,  alicui :  Oncedo,  give  up,  yield,  e.  g. 

rem« 
Calleo,     have     swellings    or  Calleo,  understand  accuratdy, 

bumps :  e.  g.  rem. 

RuOy  press,  fell  down:  e.  g.  Ruo,  make  fall  down,  drive 
urbs  ruit,  torrens  ruit  de  down,  force  down,  excite: 
monte:  e.   g.   mare    ruit   arenam: 

ruere  aliquem,  force  anyone 
to  the  ground. 
Duro,  last,  endure :  Duro,  harden :  e^^g.  animum. 

Convenire,  come  together,  as.  Convenire  aliquem,  meet  any 

semble :  one ;  speak  with. 

Solvo  (navem  intell.)  set  sidl :      Solvo,  loose,  unloose* 
Consulo  alicui,  care  for  one :        CoQsulo  aHquem,  consult  one. 
Tendere  sub  pellibus,  encamp.  Tendere,  sUctch  out. 

under  skins : 
Buco,  hold,  think :  Duco,  guide,  carry  on,  c.  g. 

bellum. 
Qua^rcre  ex  aliquo,  ask  of:  Quaererc  ariiquenj,  seek- 
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Animadvertore  io^  punish :         Ajinnadvertere    aliquid,    per- 

cdvc. 

More  examples  may  be  readily  supplied  by  experienced 
teachers :  they  are  very  useful,  even  as  respects  conjugating.  For 
all  these  verbs  in  o^  inasmuch  as  they  take  an  .accusative^  liave 
an  entire  passive ;  but  in  other  senses,  they  have  not :  e.  g.  from 
duco  lead,  guide,  we  have  ducor^  duceris,  ducimur,  ductus 
sum,  es  Sue. ;  but  from  duco  am  of  opinion,  ducor  &c.  cannot 
be  used  :^it  is  the  same  with  quasro  &c.  They  are  also  useful 
mth  respect  to  deponents ;  since  if  they  take  an  accusative,  they 
have  a  Aiture  part,  in  dus. 

HI.)  Sometimes  two  verbs  have  the  same  form  in 
the  first  person  of  the  present,  and  yet  are  different  in 
conjugation  and  sense.  In  these  a  learner  may  be 
easily  deceived  :  e.  g. 

Aggero,  as,  heap,  from  agger :  Aggero,  is,  from  gero,  bring  to. 

Appello  (adp.)  as,  name :  Appello  (adp.),  is,  come  to  land. 
CoUigo,  as,  from  ligo,  fasten  Colligo,  is,  from  lego,  collect. 

together : 

Compdlo,  as,  address :  Compello,  is,  compel. 

Colo,  as,  stnun  through  a  fieve :  Colo,  is,  dwell,  till  &c« 

Beligo,  as,  from  ligo,  tie  to  :  Deiigo,  from  lego,  select. 

Dico,  es,  dedicate :  Dico,  is,  say. 

Indico,  as,  indicate :  Indico,  is,  declare. 

Prsdico,  as,  proclaim :  Prssdico,  is,  foretell. 

Educo,  as,  educate :  Educo,  is,  lead  forth ;   some- 
times bring  up,  educate. 

Efiero,  as,  make  wiM :  Efiero,  fers,  carry  out. 

FundOy  as,  found  :  Fundo,  is,  pour. 

Lego,     as,    send:     so  allego  Lego,is,read  ;  so  altego  (adi.), 

(adL),  relego.  relego. 

Mando,  as,  command  :  Mando,  is,  chew. 

Obsero^  as,  bolt :     '  .  '  Obsero,  is,  sow. 

Resero,  as,  open :  vResero,  is^  sow  again. 

Volo,  as;  fly :  •         ,,  Volo,  vis,  wiH.  , 
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nil.)  Different  verbs  have  the  same  perfect,  as ; 

ConstOy  coDsistOj  constiti :  exsto^  exsisto,  exstid :  insto^  in- 
sisto^  institi :  aceo  (or  acesco)|  acuo^  acui :  cresco,  cemo^  (when 
it  does  not  mean  see,)  crevi :  frigeo^  fngo^  frixi :  fulgeo,  fulcio^ 
fulsi|:  luceo,  lugeo^luxi :  mulceo,  mulgeo^  qiulsi :  paveo^  pascx>, 
pavi:  pendeo^  pendo^  pependi. 

V.)  Different  verbs  have  the  same  supine. 

Cresco,  cerno  (when  it  does  not  mean  see),  cretum :  maneo, 
mandoj  mansum :  pando,  paUor,  passum :  pango,  paciscor^ 
pactum :  sto,  sisto,  statum  :  succenseo,  succendo,  sucoensum  s 
teneo,  tendo,  tentum :  vinco,  vivo,  victum :  verro,  verto,  versum. 

§  6. 

Of  Irregular  Verbsy  or  Verbs  which  do  not  exactly 
follow  the  Four  Conjugations. 

They  are  called  irregular,  or  by  the  Greeks,  anoma- 
lous :  they  are  sum  with  its  compounds,  including  pos- 
sum;  fero,  voloy  noloy  maloy  edo,  Jio,  eo,  queo,  nequeo^ 
veneo. 

I.)  Sum  J  which  has  already  been  given. 

ft 

11.)  Possum^  can,  am  able,  is  compomided  of  the 
adjective  pOtis,  pote,  and  sum :  it  stands  therefore  for 
potissum;  as  potis  est  occurs  for 'potest,  potis  sunt 
for  possunt,  potis  sit  for  possit,  potesse  for  posse  : 
e.  g.  Virg.  .£n.  11.  148,  At  non  Bvi^drum  potis  est 
vis  ulla  tenere:  so  potis  est,  Terent  ..Eun.  2.^.32. 
Adelph.  4. 1.  5.  Lucret  2.  849  and  911 :  5.  718.  Ca- 
tull.  65.  24.  Cic.  Tusc.  2.  16,  cited  from  a  poet,  and 
elsewhere,  whether  a  nominative  of  the  masc.  fern,  or 
neut.  gend.  precede  :  also  potis  sunt  for  possunt,  Varr. 
R.  R.  2.  2  :  Plaut.   Poen.  1.  2.   17.  •  The  perfect  is 
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potui ;  tb^  present  inf.  posse.     Aft^  conjugating.sum^ ' 
it  is -easy  to  conjugate  possum. 

lodicative.  ,  Conjunctive. 

Pr€$*  Sing,  possum^  potea^  po-*  Fr€$.  Sir^.  possiip,  sis;  sit. 
test.  '.^ 

Plur.  possumus,  potestis^  pes-     Plur.  possimus,  sltis^  sint. 
sunt. 
Imp.  Sing,  poteram^  poteras.  Imp.  Sing,  possem^  ses^  set.  • . 

poterat. 
^'  Plur.   poteramus,  poteratis^     Plur.  possemus,  setis^  sent. 

*  .  poterant. 

.  Perf.  Sir^.  potui>  potiiistl,  po-  Perf.Sing.  petueritn^  ris,  rk/ 

•  tuit.  '  - 

*  \Pfur.  potuimusy  potuistis^  po-     Plur.  pqtuerimiis,  ritis,  tint. 
-^  tueruot  dr  pdtugre.  !..  .     .  '!      .».*;.*:.* 
Phtperf.  Suig.  potiieraxn>  po-  Phtperf.  Sing.  potuissen^>-*es; 

tuerSs^  potuerat..  et.  .        *      '    -. 

Plur.  potueramusy.potoi^atis,     Plur.  potuissemus^  ^Stis,  enf.  . 
potiierant.  •  '. 

Fui.  Sing,  potero^  poteiis,  po^  F^-  fails; 

•  tent.  '     .    '  .     •*  »•    \  . . 
P&r:  poterinius>poteri.tis^po-  . 

terunt.       *  '  .      " 

Fui.  per/.  Sing,  potuero,  po-   Fut.  per/,  fails. 

tueris,  potuerit.  .        ;»  . 

^  P&ir.  potuerimus,  potueritis^  • 

pptuerint.    ,    ' 

<  Imperative  fails.  .^ .  '    ^ 

Infin.pres.  and  imperf.  posse,  per/,  and  pluper/  potuisse. 

Future  fails  \  since  it  has  no  supine,  and  no  future  participle. 
The  gerunds  also  fail. 

Part.  pres.  potens  is  always  used  like  an  adjective  and  never 
as  a  participle. 

No^e.  Wc  also  find  possietn^  possic$,  possiet^  for  possim  Sec. : 
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e.  g.  Piaut.  Bacch.  4.  6.  2.  Most.  2.  2.  54 :  4.  2.  68.  Cic. 
Arat*  304. :  potesse  for  posse^  Terent.  Eud.  4.  3. 24  :  Lucrel. 
1. 666  &c. :  potesset  for  posset,  Lucil.  ap.  Non.  5. 9B  :  also  po- 
tessit  for  possit,  Plaut.  Pers.  1.  1.  41 :  potissit,  Diom.  1 :  the 
imperatives  poteste,  potesto,  potestote,  possunto  are  cited 
Chans.  3>  but  without  autboriUes :  potestur  for  potest,  if  an 
infinitive  pass,  follows  (as,  oeptus  est  dici :  desitus  est  vocari, 
for  coepit,  desiit),  Lucret.  3.  1()23  expleri  nulla  ratione  potestur : 
so  possitur  for  ppssit  Cat.  R.  R.  154. 

III.)  Feroj  tulif  latum,  ferre^  bear,  or  carry,  follows 
regularly  the  third  conjugation,  except  that  in  sonoe 
tenses  e  and  i  are  rejected,  and  the  inf.  pass.* is  ferri- 
for  feri :  the  perfect  tuli  is  probably  from  the  obsolete 
tulo,  and  latum  frQm  the  obsolete  lo,  lavi,  latum  &c. 

a)  The  first  or  active  part  or  voice.  • 

Indicative.  Conjunctive.  . 

Pres.  ^ingl  feto,  fers  (for  feris),  Pres:  Sing,  feram,  as,  at  &c. 
fert  (for  ferit). 

Plur^  ferimus,  fertis  (for  fe*  Plur.  is  regular  like  the  sii^. 
riti;),  ferunt. 

Irnperf.  is  regular,  ferlSbamScc.  Imperf.  rejects'e  between  dou- 
ble r ;  as  ferrem,  es  &c.  for  . 

*           ♦-  fererem  &c. 

Pti/.  is  tegular,  tuli,  isti  &c.  Perf.  is  regular,  tukrim,  is  &c. 

Plup.  is  regular,  tuleram,  as  8cc.  Phqp.  is  regular,* tulissem,  es  iuc . 

Fut.  is  regular,  feram,  es  8cc.  Fut.  is  regular,  laturus  sim  &€. , 

Fut.  per/:  is  regular,  tulero,  is  Fut,  perf,  fails. 

Imperative.  Infinitive* 

Pres.  Sing,  fer  for  fere.  Pres.  tind    imperf.    ferre    for 
Plur.  ferte  for  ferite.  ferere. 

Fut.  Sing.  2.)  ferto  forferito.  Perf.  and  ;)/iip.  tulissc. 

3.)  ferto  for  ferito.  Fut.  laturus  e^sc  Sic.    . 
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Impferative.  Infinitive. 

Plur.   2.)  fertote  for  fcritote.  Gerunds  {erend\xm,d\  Sid 
3.)  ferunto. 

Supines  latum,  latu. 
Part.pres.  ferens.  Fat .  laturus. 

b)  The  second  or  passive  part  or  voice. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Pres.  Sing-  feror,  ferris  (for  fe-  Pres.  Sir^.  regular,  ferar,  aris 

reris) ,  fertur  (for  feritur) .  or  are^  atur. 

P/trr.  ferimur,  nmm,  untur.        Plur.  feratnur,  amini,  antur. 

Imp.  Si^ig.  regular,    ferebar.  Imp.  Sing,  ferrer,  reris  or  rere, 

Sbaris  or  ebare,  cbatur.  retur ;  for  fererer  &c. 

Plur.      ebamur,      ebaroim,  Plur.  remur,  reminl,  rentur ; 

ebantur.  ^  .  for  fereremur  8cc. 

Perfect,  Plupeff.,   Fut.,  and  Perf.  and  pluperf.  are  regular. 

Fut.  pevf.  are  regular.  JWf .^and  Put.  perf.  fail. 

Imperative  or  Jussive.  Infinitive. 

Pres.  Sing.  2.)  ferre  for  ferere.  Pres.  and  imp.  ferri  for  feri. 

Plur.    li.)  feriminl.  -P«/«  and  plup.  esse  or  fuisse 

is  joined  to  the  perf.  part. 

FuJt.  Sing.  2.)  fertor  forferitor.  JV^  latum  iri. 
$.)  feitor  for  feritor. 

PZtfr.  2.)  feriminor.  3.)ferun-  Partic.  l!)  pres.  latus.  2.)fut. 

'    tor.                     '  ferendus. 

IV.)   Volo  will,  volui,  velle :  Nolo  (for  non  volo),no- 
,  lui,  nolle,  am  unwilling :  Malo  from  mavolo  (for  magis 
yolo),  malui,  malle,  will  rather,  prefer, — are  thus  con- 
juffated. 

A.   Volo. 
•     In4icative. '  ,        Conjunctive. 

Pres.  volo,  vis,  vult:  volumus,    Pres.  -velim,  is,  it :  imu$,  itis, 

vultis,  v^ol^int.  "  ^     iat/* 

Imp.  WoXSttfm^  as,  at:   amus,   Imp.  vellem,   e^,  et :    Smus,- 
iti^  ant*^^  .    «  etisj  ent. 
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Indicative.  ,  *   Gdiljunctive. 

Per/l^ Vblui, isti, it :  imus^ istis,  Perf.  voluerim,  is,  it:  .imus, 

Srunt  or  ere,  itis,  int. 

Plup*  voluerscm/as,  at :  amus,  Plup.  voluissem^es^et:  emus, 

atis,  ant.                    '    '  etis,  ent* 

Put.  Volam,&^  ej:  emus;  etis,  Fut.  fiiils.         ■» 

en  t.         '^ 

Fut.  Per/.'  voluero,.  is,  it :    i-  .Fui.  Perf.  fails. 

mu«,  itis,*  int.     .      *     ' 


Impefatwe  fail?.     Infin.,  Pres.  and  Jfoip.  veUe;.Pcf/|.  and- 
P/Kjp.  voluisse :  Future.  ial\s:  Gerunds  Bii\d  supines  (ml:- Past.- 
t  Pres*  volens  is  rather  used  as  an  adjective.-    N-B.For  vult  wfi 

.    *      fIndv'olt>  ^r  vultis  vohis.  ".Tlie- ancients  also  apparently  said 
volim,  vblimus,  for  miro,  i^imus;  ?risc.  9. 


B.  Nola  will  not/foUows  volo.  ''   - 

•    '     .  Indicative,    ^    ^    '  Conjunctive.      ^    " 

•  Ptes.  nolo,  nonvls,    nonvult :  Pres*  nolim^'  is,  it :  Imus,  itis, 

noIumu%  nonvultis,  nolunt;  int.' 
Imp.  liolebam,  as,  at:  amus,*  Imp.  tiollem, e^ et^  toiua, eds, 

5tis,  'ant»            *        \  *  -ent.  -     s 

Perf.  nolul,  isti, it :  imus, ^is-  Perf.  noluerim,.is,  U:   imu?;    •' 

lis,  erunt  or  ere.         \  itis,  int.                         ft 

'-  Plup*  Bolueram,  as,  at :  amus,  Plup.  noluissem,  es,  ec :  ^emus, 

atis,  ant.              *          *  •     etis,  ent.  .                    ^      ^ 

Fk^  nolam,  es,  let :  emus,  etis,  fW/.failsl  ^ 

F%d.  Perf.  noluero,i8,it :  imuS|'  Fut.'  Perf.  fails..  *  ^ 

itis,  int.    '              *  .                   .        **         **     *• 

Ihaperative.  ;•  ,     Infinitive.         *    • 

,    JPr«.  Sing,  noli:   fek  g.-.noli  Pr^s.  ^d imp;*'hdle».  ^ 

sciibere.  '.                       \  Perf.  a^  JP/i^p.^noljjfcse. 

P/iir.  nolijte.  "  .    •  ^  </*W^f^i^sl  a\|o  gfer^^s  and  5r/- 

,  Pa/.*  Sing,  ndlito,       w      •     "  "  fine^  . 

Plur*  nolitote,  nolui>to.i;  Part.  Pres.  ndetos  is  more  used 

'  .     .^       .;>'  as  art  adjective.          ^     '    . 


•*'9t'* 
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Note,  We  also  find  nevis  for  non  vis :  nevolt  (nevult)  lor  non 
vult;  probably  from  nevolo  for  nonvolo  or  nolo ;  e.  g.  nevis, 
Raut.  Trin.  5. 2. 32. :  nevolt,  Plaut.  Trin.  2.  9,.  80, 85  :  Epid. 
4.  2.  16. 

C.  Malo  will  rather,  prefer,  like  volo. 
Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Pres.   malo,    mavis,    mavalt :   Pres.  malim,  is,  it :  imus,  itis, 

malumus,  mavultis,  malunt.       int. 
Imp.  malebam,  as,  at :  amus.   Imp.  mallem,   es,  et :    emus, 

atis,  ant.  eUs,  ent« 

Perf.  malui,  isti,  it :  imus,  is-   Perf.  maluerim,  is,  it :  imus, 

lis,  erunt  or  ere.  ids,  int. 

Plup.  malueram,  as,  at:     a-   Plup.  maluissem,   es,.  et:    6- 

mus,  atis,  ant.  mus,  ctis,  ent. 

J^ti/.  malaro,Ss,et:  emuSyeUs,  jPti^  fails. 
^   ent. 
Fui.  Perf.  maluero,  is,  it :  i-   Fa/.  Perf.  fails: 

mus,  itis,  int. 

Jmpera/nftf  fells.  Injin*  Pres.  and  Imp.  malle:  Perf.  and 
Plup.  mduisse :  the  rest  fail :  as  also  the  part,  in  ens. 

Note.  We  also  find  mavolo.for  malo;  also  the  future  mavo- 
lain  for  malam,  the  pres.  conj.  mavelim  for  malim,  imp.  conj. 
inavellem  for  mallem  :  the  perf.  ipavolui ;  e.  g.  mavolo,  Plaut. 
P<Bn.  1. 2.90. :  mavolunt,  Naev.  ap.  Fest,  in  Stupnim  :  mavolet, 
Plaut.  Asin.  1.1.  108. :  mavelim,  Plaut.  True.  4.  2.  29-:  ma- 
velis,  Plaut.  Capt.  2.  2.  20. :  mavellem,  Plaut.  Mil.  2.  2.  16. : 
mavoluit,  Petron.  77. :  whence  it  is  plain  that  malo  is  contract- 
ed from  ipavolo,  i.  e:  magis  or  mage  and  volo. 

V.)  .£fij(9eat,foll(ms  throughout  the  third  conjugation, 
like  other  verbs :  edo,  edis,  edit  &c.  So  far  it  belongs 
not  to  these.  It  also  takes  all  the  personal  termina- 
tions oif  the  verb  sum,  which  begin  or  end  in  es  :  and 
so  far  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  irregular. 
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Indicative.  Coojunctive. 

Pres.  edo,  edis  and  es»  edit  and   Pr€9.  edam  8cc.  is  regular, 
est :  ediraus,  editis  and  estis, 
edunt. 
^        Imp.  edebam  8ic.  is  regular.       Imp.  ederem  and  essem,  ede- 

rSs  and  cssSs  8cc. 
Perf.  fdi  is  regular.  Perf.  ederim  is  regular. 

Plup.  ederam  is  regular.  Plup.  edissem  is  r^ular. 

Put.  edam  \»  regular.  Put.  esurus  sim  Sic.  is  r^ular. 

Put.  Perf.  edero  is  regular- 
Imperative.  Infinitive. 
Pres^  ede  and  es.   Plur.  edite  Pres.  and  Imp.  edere  and  Ssse. 

anci  e§te.  Perf,  and  Plup.  edisse. 

Put.  Q.)  edito  and  csto.   3.)   Put.  esse  esurus  See. 
edito  and  esto.  Gerunds  and  Supines  are  re- 

Plur.  2.)  editote  and  estote.       gular. 
3.)  edunto..  Participles,  edens  and  esuru«; 

Note.  Tbexompounds  are  the  same :  comedo,  eom«idis  and 
comes  8cc.  exedo,  exedis,  and  exes  &c  We  also  find  in  the 
pass,  estur  for  editur^  Plaut.  Po&n.  4.  2.  13.,  bibitur,  estur 
quasi  in  popina.  Ovid.  Pont..  1.  1.  69^,  Estur  ut  {icculta 
vitiata  teredine  navis;  so  Celsus.  5.27.S:  part.  pass.esus,  a, 
urn,  Gell.  g.  6.  Priscian.  10.  also  cites  the  supine  estum. 
■\*  We  have  also  esus  sum  &c.  for  edi,  Solin.  17  (27).  They 
anciently  said  edim,  is  &c.  for  edam^  as,  Plaut.  Aul.  S.  2.  16. 
Capt.  3.  1.  1.  Poen.  4.  2.  45:  3.  1.  34.  Cecil,  and  Pompon, 
ad  Non.  10.  18. 

VI.)  Fio, /actus  mm,Jieriy  am,  or  am  made,  is  the 
passive  of  facio  instead  of  facior,  and  in  the  tenses, 
which  come  from  the  present,  fol^ws  audio  :  the  in- 
finitive and  perfect,  with  the  tenses  thence  derived^ 
are  conjug^ed  as  passiiq^i. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Pres.  fio,  f  is,  fit :  fimus,  filis,  Pres.  fiam,  as,  at  8cc. 
fiunt. 
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Indicative.  Conjunctive, 

Imp.  fiSbam,  as,  at  &c.  Imp.  fierem,  es,  et  8tt:* 

Perf.  sum  with  the  part,  fac-   Perf.  factus  sim  6cc. 

tus :  factus  sum  8cc. 
PIup.  factus  cram  &c.  Plvp.  factus  essem  8cc. 

Fut.  flam,  63,  et  &c.  Put.  fwls. 

Fttt.  Perf.  factus  ero  or  fuero  Put.  Perf.  fails. 
Sec- 
Imperative.  Infinitive. 
Pres.  f i,  f ite.    Put.  f ito,  fito ;   Pres.  and  Imp.  fieri. 

fitote,  fiunto.  Peff.  and  Plup.  factus  essie  8cc. 

Fii/.  factum  in. 
Gerunds  and  Supines  fail. 
Participles.  1.)  Pre««  and  Imp. 
fiens  (cited  by  Diomedes  1). 
2.)  Peir/.  and  Plup.  factus. 
JPti/.  faciendus.— -Nb/€.  faciun- 
dus  is  also  used. 

Nb^e.  1.)  The  third  personal  termination  in  the  sing,  is  often 
used  impersonally :  fit  it  happens  :  fiebat  it  happened :  factum 
est:  factum 'erat:  fiet:  factum  fuerit.  So  also  in  the  conj. 
fiat,  fieret  8cc. 

2.)  Fimus,  fitisy  fis,  and  the  imperative  are  rarely  found. 
Fimus  occurs  Tcrent.  Heaut.  3.  1.  74.  Amob.  2.:  fis,  Horat. 
ep.  2.  2.  211 :  fi,  Plant.  Pers.  1.  1.  rjg :  Horat.  Sat.  2.  5.  38 : 
fite.  Plant.  Cure.  1 . 2. 63 :  Po&n.  Prol.  8.  Fior  \va^  also  used : 
fitur,  Cato  apud  Prise.  8 :  fiebantur,  Cato,  ibid. :  fitum  est^ 
Lit.  in  Odyss.  ap.  Non.  7. 62.  Facior  was  used  for  fio ;  faci- 
tur,  IJigid.  ap.  Non.  10.  19:  faciatur,  TiUnn.  ibid. :  Petron. 
71.  §10. 

3.)  like  fio  are  conjugated  its  compounds  calefio^  arefio  8cc. : 
all  compounds  of  facio,  which  retain  a,  have  fio  in  the  passive ; 
as  liquefacioy  liquefio  &c.  But  those  compounds  which  change 
fisido  into  ficio,  have  the  regular  passive  in  ficior,  and  are  pf  the 
third  conjugation ;  as  efficio,  efficior,  ^ceris  8lc. :  so  conficio, 
perficioy  and  others. 

VOL.  r.  p 
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VII.  Eoy  ivi  or  ii,  itum^  ire^  go,  follows  die  fourth 
conjugation,  and  is  irregular  in  but  few  instances. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

Pref.  eo,  is, it:  imusyl^^eunt  Pres.  earn,  eaa^  eat:  eamtis, 

eatis,  eant 
Imp.  ibam,  as^  at :  atnus,   tis^  Imp.  mm,  lies,  Iret  &c, 

ant. 
Pcrf.    ivI  or  i^   ivisti,    ivit:   Ptff.  iverim  or  ierim,  is,  it  &c. 

ivimus  8cc. 
Plup,  iveram  or  ierain,  as,  at  Plup.  ivissem  or  issem,  Ss,  et 

&c.  &c. 

Fut.  Ibo^  Ibis,  ibit :   Ibimus,   Fut.  iturus  sim  8cc. 

ibitis,  ibunt. 
Fut.  Perf.  ivero,  is,  it  8cc.  RtL  Perf.  fails. 

Imperative.  Infinitive. 

PreSm  I,  ifce.  Pres,  and  In^.  ire. 

Petf.  and  Plup.  ivisse. 
Fut.  ito,  ltd :  itotCi  eunto.  Fut.  iturus  esse. 

Gerunds,  eundum,  di^  do  8cc. 

Supines^  itum^itu. 

Part.  Pres.  iens :  G.  euntis. 

Fut.  iturus. 

Note.  As  we  often  find  audisti,  audissem  &c«  for  audivisti 
8cc.:  so  also  bti^  issem  8ic.;  e.g.  isti^  Cic.  Phil.  12.  Id. 

Noiem  1.)  In  the  passive,  we  have  only  the  third  personal 
termination,  since  eo  does  not  govern  an  accusadve :  this  is 
used  impersonally ;  as,  Pres.  itur  they  go ;  Conj.  eatur :  Imperf. 
ibatur;  Gonj*  iretur:  Perf.  itum  eat;  Conj.  itumsit:  Plup. 
itum  erat;  Conj.  itum  esset:  Fut.  ibitur:  Fut.  Perf.  itum 
fueiit.  In  the  Infinitive  we  have,  Pres.  iri  (which  is  particu* 
larly  used  for  the  indirect  future  of  the  infin.  of  all  passive 
verbs) :  Perf.  itum  esse. 

2.)  like  eo  are  conjugated  its  compounds,  abeo,  adeo  tuc 
They  mostly  reject  v  in  the  perfect,  and  the  tenses  tiience  de- 
rived;  as  adii,  adiisti  (adisti),  adiit,  adiimus  &c.:   adierim, 
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ttdiftnuiiy  adiissem  (a^stem),  adiero^  ftdiisse  (adisse) :  and  thus 
in  the  other  oompouDds,  ambio  excepted,  which  follows  regu«- 
lariy  the  fourth  coojugation,  like  audio :  ambio,  is,  it :  imus, 
itis,  iunt:  Conjunct,  ambiam,  as  &c. :  Partm  ambiens,  G.  am* 
blends,  not  ambeuntis.  Circumeo  sometimes  rgects  m  before  i, 
as  circuit  for  circumit,  circuire* 

Vni.  Qt$€a  can,  nequeo  can  not,  veneo  am  sold 
{from  venum  sale,  and  eb  go),  follow  eo ;  except  that 
they  have  no  imperative,  and  that  the  two  first  have  no 
gerunds,  the  last  no  gerunds,  supines,  nor  participles. 

Indicative.  Conjunctive. 

JPres.  queo,quis,quit:  quimuSy   Pres.   queam^  as^  af:   amus, 

quitisy  queunt.  atis,  ant. 

Imp^  quibam,  as  &c.  Imp.  quirem,  es  8cc. 

Perf.  quivi  (quii),  ivisti  8cc.       Perf.  quiverim  (quierim)  8cc. 
Plvp.  quiveram,  as^  at  8cc.         Plup.  quivissem  8cc.  or  quis- 

sem,  e.g.  quissent^  Auson. 
epig,  139.  (131.)  7. 
FuU  quibo^  is,  it :  imus,  itis^   Fui.  quiturus  sim  &c. 

unt. 
Fui.  Perf.   quivero  (quiero), 
is,  it  8u;. 

Imperative  yii/^. 

In/iHitive*  Presn  and  Imp.  quire.  Perf.  and  Plup.  quivisse 
and  quisse:  e.g.  Lucret.  5.  1421,    FuL  esse  quiturus  8tc. 

Gerunds  fait.     Supines  qiiitum,  quitu. 

Part*  Pres.  quiens,  Apuleii  Met.  6.    Put.  quiturus. 

Thus  is  conjugated  nequeo,  by  jjirefixiug  ne  throughout ;  as 
niequeo,  nequis  &c«  Neie.  Many  parts  of  queo  seldom  Occur ; 
as  qui  bo,  quiens  8cc. :  it  is  the  same  with  nequeo;  whence 
nequeo,  nequeunt,  nequeam«  as,  at,  amus,  atis,  ant,  are  often 
found.  We  also  find  the  ^^mvequeaiur  with  an  infin.  passive, 
as  Lucret,  1.  104.  suppleii  queatur:  so  quitur,  e.g.  sarciri 
quitar,  C»ctL  ap,  Diom.  1:  queuntur  percipi,  Ace.  ibid.: 
sHhi^  queantur,  Plaut  Pers.  2.  9«  12. :   impelli  qu'itus  est, 

p2 
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Ace.  ap.  Diom.  1 :  so  quita  est,  T&reot.  liec.  4.  I.  57,  forma 
in  tenebris  nosci  non  quita  est:  so  f^quitur,  Plaut.  Rud.  4.  4. 
20 :  Sallust.  lug.  31  (34) :  Plaut*.  ap.  Fest. :  nequitum,  Pacuv. 
and  Cato  ap.  Fest. 

Feneo  follows  eo :  we  have  only  throughout  to  prefix  ven ;  as, 

Ind,  Pres.  veneo,  venis  &c.  •  Imp.  venlbam  and  veniebam. 
Perf.  venivl  or  venii,  veniisti,  veniit  &c.  Plup.  yenieram. 
Fut.  venibo.     Fut.  Perf  veniero  &c. 

Conjunc.  Pres.  veneam,  as  &c.  Imp.  venirem  &c.  Perf. 
venierim  (more  usual  than  veniverim)  &c.  Plup.  veniissem 
8lc.     jFt/^  fails. 

Imperat.  fails.  Infimt.  Pres.  and  Imp.  venire.  Perf.  and 
Plup.  venisse.  Fut.  fails ;  also  Gerunds,  Supines,  and  Par- 
ticiples. 

Note.  We  also  find  fut.  veniet  for  venibit,  Inscrip.  ap. 
Murator.  1311.  2.  We  find  the  passive,  e.g.  venear,  Plaut. 
ap.  Diomed.  1 :  veneatur,  Titian*  de  Agricult.  ibid. :  venitum  is 
found  for  venitum  with  penul.  short,  Sedul.  Hymn.  1.  £1. 

'.       §7. 
Of  Defective  Verbs. 

Defective  verbs  are  those,  of  which  all  the  niodes, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons,  are  not  used  by  the  an- 
cients. Amongst  these,  innumerable  verbs  might  be 
reckoned :  for  in  how  many  does  the  supine  fail  ! 
Not  to  mention  that  many  tenses  occur  only  in  later 
writers ;  e.  g.  quiens  from  queo  occurs  perhaps  .for  the 
first  time,  Apuleii  Metam.  6  and  9.  We  shall  only 
mention  those  which  are  commonly  assigned  to  this 
class. 

I.)  Aio  say,  aflSrm,  say  aye :  of  this  the  following 
are  used : 

Indie.  Pres.  aio,  ais,  ait :  Conj.  Pres.  aiam,  aiit,  aiat : 

Plur.   —  —  aiunt.  Plur.    —      —   »ant. 
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hnperf  aiebam,  a»^  at :  amus, 

atisy  ant. 
Perfect.  —  aisti,  Augustin.ep. 

54.  and  174:  alerunt^  Ter- 

tull.  de  fuga  in  persec.  6. 
Imperat.  ai,  Plant.  True.  5.  49 :  Naev.  ap.  Prise.  10. 
Irjfitnt,  aiere,  Augustin.  de  Trinit.  9«  10. 

Part*  aie/15.  ApuL  Met.  6.  p.  178.  Elmenh.:  aientia,  i.e.  ad* 
finnativa,  adfirmantia^  Cic.  Top.  11.  Note,  aibant  for  aiebant. 
Ace.  ap.  Prise.  10. 

II.)  Inquam  (for  inquio)  say,  (or  when  a  person  re- 
peats his  words)  say  I. 

Indic.  Pres.  inquam^  inquis^   Conj.  Pres.  —  inquias,  iat. 

inquit :    inquimus,  inquitis,  P/t/r.  —  iatis,  iant. 

inquiunt. 
/mp.  inquiebani^  89,  at :  amus, 

atis,  ant.      N.B.  inquibat 

occurs  Cic.  Top.  12. 
Perf.  inquii,  inquisti  (Cic.  Or. 

2.  64.)  inquiit  (CatuU.  10. 

14.) 

Plur.  —  inquistis    — . 
Fui*  —  inquiry  inquiet. 

Plur..^^  —  inquient. 
Imperat.  Pret.  inque  (Terent. 

and  Plaut.)  ,  .  . 

Put*  inquito,  Plaut. 

Note.  All  these  occur;  many^  however,  but  seldom:  (in- 
quistis is  uncertain ;  yet  with  the  other  personal  terminations, 
which  are  here  omitted,  it  may  haVe  been  in  use :)  inquam  and 
inquit  are  the  most  common.     The  part,  inquiens  is  uncertain. 

III.)  Memini  remember,  odi  hate,  ccepi  have  begun, 
are  regular  perfects  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  have 
all  the  tenses  which  come  from  the  perfect. 

a)  Memini  is  translated  as  a  present:  it  has  no  present  nor 
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supine,  and  consequendy  none  of  ib^  tenses  whida  Mne  fttfrnod 
from  them ;  except  in  the  imperat.  memento. 

Indicative.  Conjunctiye. 

Pres*  and  Imp.  fail.  Pres.  and  Imp.  fail. 

Perf.  meminii  isti,  it  &c.  Perf.  memioerim,  is,  it  8cc. 

Plup.  memineram,  as,  at  &c. :    Plup  meminissem,  es,  et  &c. 

it  is  translated  as  an  imp.        Fut.  fails. 
FtU.  fails :  the  fut.  perf.  is  used 

instead.  < 

FuU  Perf.  meminero,  is,  it  See.    Fut.  Perf  fails. 

Imperat.  Pres*  feils.  Fut.  (used  as  pres.)  £.)  memento. 
3.)  memento.    Plur.  mementote. 

Irrfimt.  Pre$.  and  Imperf.  fails.  Perf.  and  Plup.  (used  as 
pres.  and  imp.)  meminisse.  'Sote.  Part,  meminensi  liv.  ap. 
Priscian.  1 1.  Auson.  in  Professor.  2.  4.  Sidon.  2.  lO  and  12: 
6.  3:  7.  7. 

b)  Odi  hate,  is  also  used  as  a  pres.  and  consequend;  the 
plup.  as  imp.  8cc. :  it  is  of  the  third  conj.  and  has  an  infinit. 
fiit.  and  two  participles* 

Indicative.  C(mjuQctive. 

Pres.  and  imp.  fail  (the  pres.  Pra.  and  imp.  fail, 
is  properly  odio :  see  after- 
wards). 

Perf.  odi  (I  hate ;  also  I  have  Perf  oderim,  is^  it  &c. 
hated:  see  after.)  isti,  it  Sec. 

Plup.  oderam,  as,  at  Sec.  Plup.  odissem,  es,  et  &c. 

Fut.  fiulsi  because  it  has  no   Fut.  osurus  8im>  sis,  sit  be. 
present:   the  fut.  perf.  is 
used  iox  it :  yet  we  find  odies 
Tert.  adv.  Marcion.  4.  S5. 

Fut.  perf.  odero,  is,  it  &c. 

Imperat.  fiedls  entirely. 

Infinitive.  Pres.  and  imp.  fiul.  Perf*  and  plup.  odisse«  Fut. 
osurus  esse  Sec. 

Gerunds  and  supines  do  not  occur  in  the  ancients  ^  yet  odiendi 
is  found  Apaleii  doct.  Plat.  S. 
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Purl.  j^ftf.edieDs:  e.  g.  odiento,  TertttlL  adv.  Marc,  4.  IG. 

Fut,  osurus. 

It  ako  has  a  perf.  part,  pass*  like  a  deponent,  osus^  a|  um  (so 
exosus,  perosus).  Sum  8cc.  is  joined  with  it ;  as  osus  sum  &c. 
Note*  We  also  find  odio,  odivi  odii  or  odi ;  e.  g.  odientes,  Ter- 
tuU.  adv.  Marcion.  4. 1 6 :  fut.  odies,  ibid.  35 :  gerund,  odiendi, 
Apul.  doctr.  Plat.  3  :  perf.  odivit,  Anton,  ap.  Cic.  Phil.  13. 19  :^ 
odiit,  Tertull.  de  Anima,  10 :  odit,  he  has  hated^  Auct.  B.  Hisp. 
42  :  passiv.  oditur,  Tertull.  Apol.  3 :  odiremur,  Hieronym.  £p. 
43.  (18.)adMarcell. 

c)  Ciqn,  I  have  begun>  is  a  perfect  from  the  obsolete  coepio^ 
and  is  regularly  of  the  third  conjugation* 

Indicatiye.  Conjunctive. 

Pres.  and  imp,  are  not  used :  Pres.  and  tmpi^  unusual :  but 
but  we  have  coepio  Plant  ccepiatPlaut.  True.  £•  1.21  • 
Men.  5,  5*  57*  and   coeperet   Terent.   Ad. 

3.  4«  43.  as  Priscian  reads 
with   several   manuscripts.: 
yet  the  editions  which  I  have 
seen,  have  cceperit. 
Perf.  coepi,  isti  &c.  Perf.  cceperim^  is,  it  8cc 

Plup.  coBperam,  as  8cc  Plup.  cospissem,  es  ftc. 

Future  faik :  coBpiam,  Cato  ap«  Fut.  cQepturus  aim  &c. 

Fest. 
Fut.  perf.  (used  also  for  fiit) 
coBpero,  is^  it,  9uq. 

Imperai.  faib,  because  there  is  no  present. 

If^t.  pres.  and  ifhp.  fails :  yet  we  have  coepere,  Plaui. 
Pers.  1.  S.  41.  Perf.  and  pbtp.  ccepisse.  JFW.  co&ptUlub 
esse  8cc. 

Gerunds  and  supines  fail* 

Participles.  1.)  Fut.  coepturus.  2.)  there  is  also  a  part.  peif. 
pass,  coeptus,  as  labor  cceptus  See.  Sum,  sim,  eram,  essem  &c; 
are  united  to  it,  and  th^  perf.  and  plup.  indie,  and  coi^unc.  are 
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80  formed  and  used  with  infin.  pass,  for  coepit  &c. ;  e.  g.  poos 
institui  coeptus  est,  C»s.  B.  G .  4. 1 8 :  materia  comportari  coepta 
est,  for  coepity  Cses,  Ibid. :  Athenieoses  bello  undique  premi 
sunt  coepti,  Nep.  Tim.  3.  But  coeptus  sum  pacem  facere,  &c, 
would  be  inaccurate. 

Obs.  Novi,  know,  is  commonly  reckoned  amongst  defective 
verbs ;  but  incorrectly :  novi  is  from  nosco,  as  cognovi  from 
cognosco.  The  signification  has  misled  grammarians,  because 
they  are  both  rendered  alike :  nosco  means,  am  learning,  like 
cognosco :  noscebam  was  learning :  perf  novi  have  learpt,  or 
know:  noveram  had  learnt,  or  knew  &c.:fut.  noscam  shall 
learn :  nosce  learn :  noscere  to  learn  :  perf.  novisse  to  have 
learnt,  or  to  know.  It  is  the  same  with  consuesco  grow  accus- 
tomed; consuevi  have  grown  accustomed,  am  accustomed. 
But  though  consuevi  has  thus  the  force  of  a  present^  no  one 
-would  say  that  it  is  defective.  Of  novi  it  must  be  further  re- 
marked, that  it  readily  rejects  the  syllables  ve  and  vi,  as  novisti, 
nosti :  novistis,  nostis :  noverunt,  norunt :  so  noverim,  norim  : 
noveris,  noris  :  noveram,  noram  :  noveras,  noras :  novissem, 
nossera :  novisse,  nosse.  It  is  the  same  with  its  compounds 
cognosco  &c«,  as  cognoram,  cognossem  &c. 

IIII.)  Ausim  I  may  dare,  faxim  I  may  do,  are  also 
reckoned  amongst  defectives.  They  are  rather  old 
perfects,  and  have  th^  signification  of  a  present ;  as 
dixerit  aliquis  one  may  say,  for  dicat. 

a)  Ausim  (from  the  old  auserim  instead  of  ausus  sim,  as 
ausi  for  ausus  sum  occurs  Cat.  ap«  Prise.')  aosis,  ausit :  plur. 
ausint :  it  is  the  same  as  audeam,  as  &€. :  e,  g.  dicere  ausim 
I  may  well  say,  Liv,  Prsef.  b)  'Faxtm  (for  fecerim)  &sis,  fazit, 
imus,  itis,  int,  e.  g.  faxit  deus  God  grant !  so  dii  faxint,  Cic. 
Verr.  3.  35.  We  have  also  the  fut  perf.  faxo,  is,  it  &€•  for 
fecero,  is  &c.  Liv.  6.  ^b\  23.  II:  Terent.  Heaut.  2.  3.  100 : 
faxem  for  facerem  or  fecissem,  Plaut.  Pseud.  1.  5.  84.  Hiat 
these  old  perfects  should, have  the  sense  of  the  pres.  conj.  will 
not  appear  strange  to  those  who  recollect,  that  the  ancients  con* 
tinually  use  the  perf.  conj.  for  the  pres.  conj.,. as  dixerim  I  may 
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saj,  u  quis  dixerit  if  any  one  shall  say,  for  dicat :  so  non  credi- 
derim^  fecerim,  I  cannot  believe,  do  &c. 

y.)  Farem  might  &c.  be  (the  same  as  essem  or 
futurus  essem)  seems  to  be  the  imp.  conj»  of  the  old 
yerb  fuo  (i.  e.  sum),  by  contraction  for  fuerein :  there- 
fore forem  stands  for  essem,  and  sometimes^for  fuissem^ 
e.  g.  Ovid.  Her.  6.  144.  It  has  the  following  :  forem^ 
fores,  foret :  plur.  forent.  The  Infinit.  fore  is  often 
used  for  futurus  esse  &c.^  but  is  properly  the  present 
and  imperf ,  for  it "  is  often  subjoined  to  either :  e.  g. 
scio  fore,  qui  dicant ;  here  it  is  the  present :  sciebam 
fore,  qui  dicerent ;  here  the  imp.  So  the  compounds 
abforem,  adforem,  abfore,  adfore  &c.  for  abessem,  ades- 
sem;  abfuturus,adfuturus  essem;  abfuturum esse &c. 

.  VI.)  Salv^ ,  hail !  be  well !  and  ave  dpr  have)  hail ! 
are  imperatives  of  the  old  verbs  salveo,  aveo. 

a)  Salve,  salvete :  fut.  salveto  :  infinit.  salvere  :  e.  g,  iubep 
te  salvere^  Terent.  I  bid  you,  hail !  Cicero  has  also  salvebis : 
e.  g.  ad  Attic.  6.  2.  valebis  —  et  salvebis  a  meo  Cicerone,  for 
vale,  salve  :  whence  it  is  clear  that  it  comes  from  salveo,  which 
also  occurs  Plant.  True.  2.  2.  4,  where  to  otie  who  says  salve", 
another  answers  non  salveo,  I  am  not  well,  b)  Ave,  avete ; 
fiit  aveto:  infinit,  avere.  Some  also  write  have,  hayere  &c. 
We  find  also  avep,  i  am  well :  e.  g.  Mamertin.  in  grat.  act.  ad 
luUan.  29.  Note.  Some  add  to  these  vale,  fare  well,  valete. 
But  this  is  from  valeo  I  am  well,  which  verb  is  still  in  use,  and 
conjugated  throughout.  In  fact,  when  we  address  any  one,  we 
must  use  the  imperative.  Yet  Cicero  often  says  valeas  and 
valebis.     Vale  properly  means^  be  well ! 

VII.)  Defit,  fails,  is  wanting :  nihil  defit,  nothing 
is  wanting.  In  good  writers  the  infinitive  defieri  is 
also  sometimes  used  :  e.  g.  Terent.  Hec.  5.  2.  1  : 
also  fut.  defiet,  Liv.  9.  11  :  pres.  conj.  defiat,  Plant. 
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Rud.  3.  4.  63.  Men.  L  4.  2.    Gelliiis  20.  ««  has  alw 
defiunt. 

VIII.)  Infit  hegimy  often  occurs  in  poets:  e.  g. 
farieir  infit ;  or  infit,  scil.  dicere  :  e.  g.  Lir.  3.  71.  ibi 
infit  cf.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  475 :  Virg.  iEneid.  10.  660. 
Th^  plur.  infiunt,  Mart.  Cap.  2  :  infe,  in  Glossis  :  ac- 
cording to  Priscian  8,  Varro  nsed  infio  ;  no  more  of 
it  occurs. 

IX.)  Cedo  tell,  say,  give  :  sing,  and  plur. :  it  is  a 
peculiar  imperative  (unless  it  be  rather  the  verb  cedo, 
cessi  &c.  I  yield,  grant,  that  something  be  said, 
given).  In  Plautus  we  even  find  the  plural  cedite, 
and  contr.  cette ;  Merc.  5.  4.  4.  cette  dextras  nunc : 
cette  manus  vestras,  Enn.  ap.  Non.  2.  122  :  is  vestro- 
rum  uter  sit,  cette  (i.  e.  dicite)  Pacuv.  ap.  Non.  ibid. 

X.)  QuasOy  ask,  pray,  qusesumus,  we  &c. :  Plautus 
Bacch.  2.  2.  I.  uses  the  inflnit  qusesere:  Lucret.  5. 
1228.  quaesit :  quaesivit,  Sallust.  ap.  Priscian.  10. :  qude- 
senSf  Apul.  Met.  4,  p.  147. 19.  Elmenh.  where  ed.  Ou- 
dendorp.  has  quserens.  Also  quseso,  i.  e.  quaero,  has 
imperat  qusese^  Plaut  ap.  Non.  1.  213. 

XL)  From  dariyfariy  we  find  not  the  first  persons 
indie,  and  conjunct,  dor,  d^r,  for,  fer  :  we,  therefore, 
do  not  now  use  them  :  yet  they  are  mentioned  by  the 
grammarian  Diomedes. 

XII.)  Scio  does  not  make  sci  in  the  imperat  Scito 
is  used  instead. 

XIII.)  Of  apage,  apage  te,  begone,  awiiy-with- 
you,  nothing  more  occurs  :  which  may  be  accounted 
for,  since  it  is  properly  the  Greek  imperat  <2rayf,  ab- 
duc  take  away,  carry  away,  from  btdyat  abduco :  Aus 


apage  te,  means  take  thyself  away,  begome :  so  PoUio 
ad  Cic^  in  Epp.  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  32.  duxit  se  a  Qn,- 
dibii8>  i.  e.  abitt,  and  ducere  se  is  at  times  used  by 
Plautus  for  ire.  When  apage  stands  alone,  te  must  be 
understood.  It  is  self-evident  that  it  can  only  be  used 
of  the  second  person  sing. 

XIV.)  From  avare  exult,  triumph,  scarcely  more 
occur  in  writers,  Aan  ovat,  ovet,  ovaret,  ovandi,  ovans^ 
ovatus  (Persius)  and  ovaturus :  if  more  occur  it  should 
be  remarked. 

§8. 
Of  Impersmtal  Verbs. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  those,  of  which  only  the  third 
person  sing,  is  used,  and  without  a  preceding  gram** 
matical  person  (e.  g.  pater,  res,  homo  &c.)  or^  in  other 
words,  without  a  nom.  of  the  subject :  as,  oportet  it 
is  necessary,  statur  it  is  stood,  they  stand.  They  are 
of  two  kinds  :  some  have  an  active,  othexs  a  passive 
termination : 

I.)  Some  have  an  active  termination,  aild  come  from 
verbs  in  o ;  as  libet  or  lubet  it  pkases,  licet  it  is  law^ 
fbl,  piget  me  it  irks  me,  e.  g.  for  the  labour,  tsedet  it 
wearies  me,  so  pertsddet;  lucescit^  or  luciscit,  it 
grows  daylight ;  of  which  we  generally  find  cmly  the 
diird  person,  without  nominative.  Yet  sometimes  a 
nominative  precedes,  and  they  are  used  personally  : 
e.  g.  quod  libet,  Cic.  Quint.  30:  quae  libuissent, 
Soeton.  Cses.  20:  quantum  liceat  vobis,  Cic.  Rab. 
Post.  5 :  quid  liceat,  Cic.  Manil.  19 :  quae  licent,  Senec. 
Controv.  4. 25 :  omnia  liceant,  Senec.  de  Clement.  1.18: 
id  ei  licet,  Cic.  Phil.  13.  5  :  quod  (for  cuius  rei)  piget, 
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Plaut  Pseud.  1.  3.  47;  where  quod  maybe  either 
iK>m.  or.  accus. :  so^  quod  nos  pigeat^  Terent  Phorm. 
3.  3.  21 :  noaae  lucescunt,  Ovid.  Fast.  5,  417  :  hoclu- 
ciscit  (lucescit)iam,  it  will  soon  be  day,  Plaut  Amph. 

3.  L  45 :  Terent.  Heaut  3.  1.  1  :  sol  lucescit,  Virg. 
Eel.  6.  37  :  (ego)  coepi  tasdere  captivitatis,  Hieron.  in 
vita  Malchiy  7  :  quae  parit  et  taeduit  animam,  Lactant. 

4.  19.  To  these  are  added,  1.)  decet  it  becometh, 
dedecet  it  becometh  not,  miseret  it  pitieth  soil,  me,  I 
have  compassion  ;  for  which  miserescit  and  miseretur 
are  used :  oportet  it  is  necessary,  pudet  it  shameth 
(me),  poenitet  it  repenteth  (me),  which  are  commonly 
used  only  in  the  third  person  sing,  and  without  a  pre- 
ceding nominative.  Yet  we  find  them  used  also  per- 
sonally, partly  with  a  nominative  of  the  subject,  and 
partly  in  other  pers6ns :  as  id  deceat,  Cic.  Rab.  Post.  5 : 
id  quemque  decet,  Cic.  Offic.  1.  31 :  quam  se  aliena 
deceant,  ibid. :  hsec  me  vestis  deceat,  Plaut.  Most. 
1.  3.  10 :  quae  (corona)  possit  crines,  Phoebe,  decere 
tuos,  Ovid.  Fast.  2.  105 :  si  quid  dedeceat,  Cic.  Off. 
1.  41 :  dedecui,  Stat.  Theb.  10.  334 :  nee  dominam 
motse  dedecuere  comae,  Ovid.  Am.  1.  7.  12:  miseret 
ipse  sui,  Lucret  3.  894 :  miserete  smuis  (for  anus),  £na. 
ap.  Non.  7.  58  :  cogebant  hostes,  ut  misererent,  £nn. 
ap.  Priscian.  8  :  pudeo,  Plaut.  Cajs.  5.  2.  3  ;  pudeat 
tacitus,  Gell.  5.  1  :  non  te  haec  pudent?  Terent.  Ad. 
4.  7.  36 :  quem  saeva  pudebunt,  Lucan.  8.  495  :  ^to^ 
los,  si  poenitere  possint,  posse  et  incolumes  esse,  Iay, 
36. 22 :  nunc  pcenitebunt,  Pacuv.  ap.  Non.  7. 63 :  Athe- 
.menses  primi  poenitere  coeperunt,  Justin.  IL  3:  opor- 
tent  and  oportebant  $tand  in  some  editions  of  Terent. 
And.  3.  2.  1 :  Heaut.  3.  2.  25  :  where  more  editions 
have  oportet  and  oportebat.     So  miseresco  and.mise- 
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reor  are  used  personally.  2.)  To  these  some  add^^ 
tonat  it  thunders,  pluit  it  rains,  ningit  it  snows,  fal- 
gnrat  it  lightens,  grandinat  it  hails,  vesperascit  it 
grows  evening,  and  the  foregoing  lucescit  or  luciscit, 
it  grows  daylight.  Yet  the  most  learned  gramma- 
rians here  understand  a  nominative,  as  coelum,  deus 
&c.  deus  pluit  or  pluvia  pluit:  deus  fulgurat&c.  It 
is  true  that  Grod  lets  it  rain,  lighten  &c. :  but  here  we 
inquire  not,  what  the  ancients  should  have  thought^ 
but  what  they  actually  thought  and  wrote  :  and  as  we 
say,  God  lightens,  and  it  lightens,  without,  in  the  se- 
cond instance,  thinking  of  God,  the  ancients  may 
equldly  have  said,  fulgurat  it  lightens  &c.  We  may^ 
therefore,  call  these  verbs  impersonal,  whenever  they 
have  not  a  nominative.  They  are,  however,  likewise 
used  personally  and  in  the  plural :  as  lupiter  tonabat, 
Prop.  4. 1.  7  :  lupiter  tona,  Senec.  Med.  531 :  effigies, 
quae  pluit,  Plin.  H.  N.  2.  56 :  tantum  glandis  pluit^ 
Virg.  Geor.  4.81:  bellaria  pluebant,  Stat.  Sylv.  1.  ft  10 : 
ningunt,  Lucret.  2.  627:  love  fulgurante,  Cic.  Div! 
2.  18  :  therefore  they  said,  lupiter  fulgurat :  cobIo  ves- 
perascente,  Nep.  Pelop.  2. :  die  vesperascente.  Tacit. 
Ann.  16.  34 :  whence  they  must  have  said  ^cijejum^ 
dies  vesperascit.  Finally  to  these  belong,  3.)  some 
verbs  of  which  the  third  personal  termination  is  inr 
deed  used  personally,  but  only  impersonally,!,  e.  withr 
out  a  nom.  prefixed,  in  a  particular  signification  :  ai^  in- 
terest it  concerns,  (interest  means,  is  amongst,)  rcfert 
it  concerns  (also,  he  relates),  vacat  there  is  leisure, 
there  is  room :  to  which  they  add,  constat  it  is  clear 
or  manifest,  praestat  it  is  better,  fit  it  happens,  iuvat  it 
delights,  attinet  (adt.)  it  pertains  (ad  me),  conducit  it 
is  advantageous,  contingit  it  befals,  accidit  it  befals. 
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evenit  it  occurs,  convenit  it  suits^  expedit  it  is  advan- 
tageous, patet  it  is  open,  clear,  restat,  solet,  sufficit&c. 
Yet  these  are  often  used  with  a  nominatiye  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  as  res  mira  accidit ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  in 
themselves  impersonal,  as  interest,  refert,  vacat :  we 
can  only  say  &at  they  are  often  used  without  a  nomi- 
Imtive  of  the  subject,  i.  e.  impersonally.  But  dien  we 
must  add  more :  e.  g.  potest ;  as,  potest  fieri :  est;BS,  est 
notum  &c.  We  might  also  divide  impersonal  verbs, 
partly  into  those  which  are  sometimes  so,  partly  into 
those  which  are  always  so.  Also  any  one,  who  can 
eosrjugkte,  may  see  directly  to  which  conjugation  each 
of  them  belongs :  viz.  those  in  at  to  the  first :  those  in 
et  to  the  second :  interest  is  like  sum  :  refert  ia  like 
refero  &c. 

I .)  To  the  first :  as  tonat,  tODabat,  tonuit,  tonuerat,  toaabit, 
tonuerit :  Conj.  tonet,  tonaret,  &g.  lofinit.  ionare,  tonuisse;  so 
fulgurat  &€• 

£.) .  To  the  second :  oportet»  pportebat,  oportuit,  opoituerat^ 
oportebit,oporlueiit:  CoDJ.oporteat,oporteret,opQrtuerit,opor- 
tuisset ;  Imperat.  fails ;  InfiDit.  oportere,  oportuisse  ;  it  is  often 
translated  musi^  as  oportet  me  discere,  or  oportet  (ego)  discam, 
1  must  learn  &c.  Thus  are  conjugated  all  in  et:  as  poenitet 
(m^),  poenitebat  8cc. :  Piget,  pigebat,  piguit,  or  pigitum  est : 
Deeet,  decebat,  decuit :  Pudet^  uit  or  itum  est  Bat  miseiet 
makes  tniserebat,  misertum  (or  miseritum)  est :  we  bate  dso 
miseretur  for  miseret :  Libet  (mihi),  libebat,  libuit  and  libitum 
.est:  licet  (mihi)licebatyticuitandlidtiim est:  TiedetyUedebat^ 
t»8uin  est,  Plaut  Most,  1.  4.  4.  or  tasduit,  Sidon*  ep.  8.  15 : 
Lactant  4.  19;  so  pertsedet,  pertfissum  est  8cc«  Note.  Libi- 
tum and  licitum  also  mean  what  pleases,  is  allowed^  whence  li- 
bitum est,  it  pleases,  licitum  est,  it  is  allowed,  so  libitum  erat, 
erit  8cc. 

3.)  To  the  third  :  as  accidit,  contingit :  miserescit  e.  g»  me 
tui ;  for  which  we  have  miseiet  and  miseretar. 
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4«)  To  the  fourth ;  as  convenity  conveniebat  &c. 

5.)  Like  sum ;  interest*  intererat,  interfuit,  interfuerat,  io« 
tererit,  interfuerit :  Conj.  intersit,  interesset&c* 

Note*  An  Aeseimpersonal  verbs  have  an  infinitive,  but  no  im- 
perative^for  Mrhicb,  when  necessary,  the  conj.  is  used ;  as  pudeat 
te,  let  It  shame  thee^-ficc.  They  have  also  in  part^  no  gerunds^ 
supinesi  nor  partidpies ;  yet  we  find  pceniteps  Cie^  Phil.  12.  £• 
Sallust.  ap.  Chans.  3.  Sueton.  Claud.  43 :  poeniturus,  a,  \xm, 
Sallust.  ap»  Quintil.  9«  3.  12 ;  poeniturum  (ace.  cum  infinit,) 
Ace.  ap.  Non.  £•  685 ;  poenitendus,  a,  um,  Li  v.  1.  35.  Colum. 
d.  2.  Sueton.  Vesp.  1.  Sallust,  lug.  85.  (89).  GelL  1.3:  gerund, 
poenitendi,  Cic.  Tusc.  4.  37*  Li  v.  24.26;  ad  poehitendum, 
Phssd.  5.5.S;  poenitendo,  Cic.  ap.  Lactant*  6. 24;  ad  puden^ 
dum,  Cic.  Brut.  50;  pudendo  by  sharae»  Cic.  Or.  1. 26;  also 
padens  (adj.)  modest;  pudentior ;  pudeodus,  a,  um,  with  sub* 
staotives  ;  pigendus,  a>  um^  Prop,  '4.  1  •  76.  (74) ;  libens  (.adj.) 
willing,  licen9  (adj.)  firee. 

IL)  Some  have  a  passive  tennination,  but  of  the 
neut.  geader,  where  in  English  we  must  prefix  tbejr  or 
one,  as  curritur  it  is  run,  they  run,  one  runs  &c. :  these 
may  be  formed  from  all  verbs,  both  transitive,  as  sci> 
bitur  they  write,  bibitur  they  drink  &c.,  and  intransi* 
tive  (neut),  as  sto,  statar,  they  stand,  curro,  curritur 
they  run,  sedeo,  sedetur  they  sit,  and  dius  through  all 
the  tenses;  as  sedetur  they  sit,  sedebatur  they  were 
sitting,  sessutn  est  tiiey  have  sat,  sessum  erat,  sede* 
bitur,  sessum  fuerit :  Conj.  sedeatur,  sederetur,  sessum 
sit,  sessum  esset  &e. ;  so  persuadetur,  persuadebatair, 
persuasum  est,  ftc. :  venitur  they  come,  ventum  eat 
they  have  come  &c :  and  in  this  way  we  must  pro^ 
ceed  willi  all  verbs  in  o  which  do  not  govern  an  ac- 
cus.  Note.  All  these  impersonals  have  an  ir^nit.j  as 
start,  sederiy  persuaderi  &c. :  so  sessum  esse,  cursum 
esse,  ventum  esse  &c. 
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Section  Fifth. 
Of  Participles. 

Participles  are  modifiers  of  nouns  substantive  de- 
rived from  verbs,  virhich  like  nouns  adjective,  and  pro- 
nouns adjeetive,  being  united  to  nouns  substantive  in 
the  same  gender,  number,  and  case,  are  therefore  de- 
clined in  the  same  way.  They  differ  therefrom,  only 
because,  1.)  they  are  always  derived  from  verbs : 
2.)  and  therefore  denote  an  action,  whether  of  a  per- 
son who  does  something,,  or  to  whom  something  is 
done.  3.).  that  in  government  they  partake  with  their 
own  verbs,  i.  e.  have  the  same  case  after  them  as  their 
verbs  :  as  amo  deum,  amans  deum,  amor  a  deo,  amatus 
a  deo ;  4.)  that  they  include  the  notion  of  time,  as 
amans  now  loving,  in  the  pres.,  or  one  who  was  loving: 
amaturus  one  about  to  love :  amatus  one  already  loved, 
one  who  has  been  loved.  Since,  in  this  way,  they  in 
a  fourfold  manner  partake  with  their  verbs,  they  are 
called  participles,  from  particeps  partaking.  Many 
grammarians  consider  the  last,  viz.  the  notion  of  time, 
as  the  only  sign  of  distinction  between  participles  and 
nouns  adjective  or  pronouns  adjective ;  but  this  is  erro- 
neous :  otiierwise  noctumus,  matutinus,  hestemus  &c. 
would  be  participles,  even  in  a  more  accurate  sense, 
since  they  denote  time  more  accurately  than  participles. 
Besides,  participles  are  often  used  without  the  notion 
of  time,  as  homo  deum  amans  felix  est,  laudamus  ho- 
minem  virtuti  studentem  &c.  We  must  therefore  com- 
prehend all  the  four  distinctions :  particularly  the  two 
middle  signs  must  not  be  neglected.  Their  declension 
is  the  same  as  that  of  adjectives. 
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We  remark  of  them  as  follows : 

I.)  Participles  are  abbreviations  of  sentences;  as, 
homo  amans  deum  est  felix ;  for  homo,  qui  amat  deum, 
est  felix ;  amans  for  qui  amat.  For  homo,  si  deum 
amat,  est  felix,  we  may  also  say,  homo  deum  amans 
est  felix.  Moreover,  Augusto  imperante  (factum  est), 
for  tunij  cum  Augustus  imperabat:  Mithridate  victo, 
Sulla  Romam  rediit,  for  postquam  Mithridates  victus 
erat&c^  The  use  of  participles  must  therefore  be  early 
learnt,  if  we  woulid  learn  it  correctly. 

IL)  All  verbs  in  o,  transitive  or  intransitive,  have 
commonly  two  participles:  1.)  pres.  and  imperf.  in  us. 
2.)  future  in  rus,  a,  um.  Passives,  when  they  have 
three  persons,  i.  e.  come  from  verbs  which  govern  an 
accusative,  have  also  two  participles  :  1.)  perf.  and 
plup.  in  us,  a,  um :  2.)  fut  in  dus,  a,  um ;  which  last 
is  often  used  of  the  present  or  past  time,  with  a  word 
of  no  definite  time  (almost  like  the  Greek  aorist);  as, 
occupatus  sum  Uteris  scribendis,  I  am  busy  with  writing 
letters ; — here  it  is  used  of  a  present  time  or  circum- 
stance: heri  occupatus  fui  Uteris  scribendis,  yesterday 
I  was  &c. — of  a  past  time.  On  the  contrary,  passives 
from  intransitives  which  do  not  govern  an  accus., 
have.regularly.no  part.  pass.>  therefore  no  part,  fut  in 
dus :  we  do  not  correctly  say,  studendus,  persuaden- 
dus  &c.  Further,  neuter  passives  have  three  partici- 
ples, in  ns,  us,  and  urus;  as  gaudeo,  gaudens,  gavisus, 
gavisurus  &c.  Deponents  which  govern  an  accus.  have 
all  four  participles  at  once:  viz.  I.)  pres.  act.  in  ns; 
as  hortans,  sequens :  2.)  fut  act  in  rus ;  as  hortatunis, 
secuturus:  3.)  perf.  in  us;  as  hortatus,  secutus:  4.) 
fut  pass,  in  dus ;  as  hortandus,  sequendus,  to  be  fol* 
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lowed,  who  must  be  followed.  On  the  contrary,  de- 
ponents which  do  not  govern  an  accusative  have  only- 
three  participles  in  ns,  us,  and  rus ;  as  utens,  usus, 
usufus  :  the  fourth  in  dus  fails  ; — we  cannot  correctly 
say  utendus,  fruendus. 

Observations. 

1.)  Though  the  gerunds  in  dum,  di  8ic.  come  from  the  part, 
in  du8y  or  rather  are  its  neuter^  and  it  might  therefore  seem,  that 
where  no  such  participle  occurred,  there  would  be  no  gerund, 
yet  from  verbs  which  have.no  such  part,  we  generally  find  the 
gerunds ;  as  persuadendum,  di  &c.  utendum,  di  8cc.  Whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  part,  in  dus,  a,  urn,  was  formerly  in 
use ;  which  is  the  more  likely,  when  we  recollect^  that  even 
from  verbs  which  do  not  govern  an  accus.  we  sometimes  find 
this  part.:  as  regnandus  Sec,  as  will  be  soon  remarked. 

2.)  From  many  verbs  which  govern  no  accusative  we  still 
find  this  part,  in  dus ;  as  carendus  from  careo,  r^nandus  fix)m 
regno  &c. ;  so  utendus,  fruendus,  from  uton  fruor :  yet  we  find 
an  accusative  with  utor  and  fruor ;  they  therefore  are  not  ex- 
ceptions :  it  is  the  same  with  audendus  and  iurandus,  since 
audeo  and  iuro  at  times  have  an  accus. 

S,)  From  many  intransitives,  i.e.  verbs  in  o  which  do  not 
govern  an  accus.,  we  also  find  the  perf.  part.  pass. ;  which  a)  is 
partly  used  passively :  e.g.  cessatus  from  oesso,  Ovid.  Fast.  4. 
6l7:  Largaque  provenit  cessatis  messis  in  arvis:  deflagratus 
from  deflagro,  Cic.  Catil.  4.  6.  in  cinere  deflagrati  imperii : 
desitus  fit>m  desino,  Cic.  ad  Div.  9-  ep.  £1.  5:  qui  primus 
Papirius  est  vocari  desitus  :  Utubatus  from  titubo,  Virg.  Mn. 
5.  332.  vestigia  presso  baud  tenuit  titubata  solo:  successua 
from  succedo,  Cic.  fil.  in  epp.  Cic.  ad  div.  l6.  ep.  21.  5.  nam 
cum  omnia  mea  causa  velles  mihi  successa :  so  erratus,  festi- 
natus,  laboratus,  persuasus,  triumphatus,  vigilatus,  and  otliers  : 
yet  some  of  these  at  times  in  the  acdve  take  an  accus.,  e.g.  fes- 
tino,  persuadeo,  desino  &c. :  b)  partly  as  intransitive;  as  adultus, 
i.e.  qui  adolevit:  e.g.  aetas  adulta,  Cic.  Verr.  S.  68:  vii]g6 
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adulta,  Hor.  Od.  3.  2.  8 :  so  coenatus,  i.  e.  qui  ccenavit,  Cic. 
Att.  £.  16;  Cic.  Div.  1.  «7  :  Cic.  Deiot.  7 :  iuratus,  i.  e.  qui 
iura?it  (iurati  iudices)  are  often  used  by  Cicero,  aixl  other 
writers*  To  these  belongs  ako  osus,  which  with  exosus,  perosus, 
has  ao  active  sense,  qui  odit»  and  governs  an  accus.,  e.  g.  exosus 
Troianos,  Virg.  £n.  5.  687  :  plebs  nomen  consuhim  —  perosa 
erat,  lav.  3.  34.  &c. :  to  these  some  add  eraenus,  Cic.  Div.  2. 
68:  Cic.  in  Vatin.  7  :  i.e.  qui  (or  postquaao)  emersit;  but  this 
is  fix)m  emergor,  i.e.  emerge  me. 

4.)  The  participle  present  of  transitive  verbs  is  often  used 
passively  or  reciprocally;  as  vertens^  i.e.  qui  vertltur,  e.g. 
Nep.  Ages.  4.  quod  iter  Xerxes,  anno  vertente,  confecerat, 
i.e.  dum  annus  vertebatur,  in  one  year;  we  may  also  under- 
stand, dum  annus  se  vertebat;  so  also  volventibus  annis,  in  due 
Waae,  after  the  revolution  of  many  years:  Virg.  .£n.  1.  234 
(238.),  certe  hinc  Romanes  olim  volventibus  annis  hinc  fore 
8ic.,  i.e.  dum  anni  volverentur,  or  vdverent  se. 

5.)  The  participles  of  many  deponents  also  are  used  pas- 
sively; as  Adeptus,  gidned,  Cic.  Senect.  2.  Ed.  Greev.  senec- 
tus,  quam  ut  adipiscantur,  omnes  optant,  eandem  accusant 
adeplam,  where  Ed.  Ernest,  has  adepti :  yet  adeptus,  a,  um  is 
often  used  passively ;  as,  adepta  libertate,  Sallust.  Cat.  7.  Ed. 
Cort. ;  adeptam  libertatem,  Sallust.  lug.  101 :  adepto  prin- 
cipatu.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  7:  palmas  adeptas,  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  8. 
19:  so  adipiscitur  is  used  passively,  Plant.  Trin.  2.2.82: 
Comitatus  accompanied,  Virg.  lEn.  1.312(316.)  uno  comi^ 
tatus  Achate :  Cic.  Catilin.  2.  2.  quod  ex  urbe  parum  comita- 
tus exierit:  Confessus,  Cic.  Verr.  3.  56:  quam  manifestam, 
quam  confessam,  rem  pecunia  &c.,  and  elsewhere^  Quimil.  1. 
5:  5.  14:  8.  3:  l)ete3tatus,  detested,  Horat.  Od.  1.  1.  24. 
bdla  matribus  detestata :  Dignatus,  thought  w(Hthy,  Virg.  Mn, 
3*475,  ConiugioADchisa  Veneris  il^gna^esuperbo:  Dimensus 
(or  demensus),  Cic.  Senect.  17.  a  quo  ilia  essent  dimensa^  and 
elsewhere,  as  Cms.  B.  G.  4.  17 :  Cic  Or.  12:  Virg.  Geor.  1. 
231 :  so  Emensus,  Liv.  2  i .  30.  multo  maior  pars  itixieris  ethensa, 
and  elsewhere,  as  Val.  Flac.  5.  181 :  Ementitus,  Cic.  Nau  D. 
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2.  21.  emeniita  et  falsa  &c.:  so  Cic.  Phil.  2.  So:  Essecratus, 
Cic.  Phil.  1 .  2.  illius  exsecrata  columnae :  so  Catx)  ap.  Prise.  8 : 
also  exsecratissima,  Plin.  H.  N.  28. 2  :  Ipterpretatus,  Cic.  Leg. 
2.  12.  Gr»cum  interpretatum  Domen  tenemus :  so  Cic.  Ha. 
rusp.  17:  Liv.  23.  ii  :  Pandect.  49-  1.  4.  So  mentitus^  la- 
mentatus,  metatus,  moratusy  professus,  and  others,  particulariy 
expertus  tried,  pactus  agreed,  testatus  testified,  known  by  wit- 
nesses, which  are  often  used  passively  in  Cicero  and  elsewhere ; 
as,  Cic.  Off.  1.  10.  cum  essent  cum  hoste  pact^e  induciae;  and 
directly  after,  quod  dierum  essent  pacts.  All  this  proves,  that 
deponents  had  once  their  actives  in  o ;  as  experio,  testo,  men- 
tio  &c.,  which  were  gradually  disused,  as  the  deponents  were 
substituted  for  them. 

III.)  Participles  often  completely  take  the  nature  of 
nouns  adjective,  or  rather  are  complete  nouns  adjec- 
tive: viz. 

1 .}  They  entirely  lose  the  notion  of  time ;  as,  sapiens  wise, 
from  sapio,  prudens  prudent  contr.  for  providens,  from  provi- 
deo  provide,  tutus  safe^  from  tueor  (tuor),  contr.  instead  of  tui- 
tus ;  it  properly  means  defended :  &c.  And  perhaps  all  adjec- 
tives in  ns  and  tus  were  really  participles,  though  their  verbs 
are  lost;  as  quadrupedans,  pi-segnans,  viridans,  elegans,  auratus, 
crinitus,  fretus,  pneditus,  lanreatus,  personatus,  sordidatus,  tur- 
ritus,  peritus;  also  elixus  &c.  Except  those  which  evidently 
come  from  substantives ;  as  amens,  demens :  and  those  com- 
pounded with  in  (un) ;  as  imperitus,  illidtus^  illsesus  &c.«  which 
do  not  come  from  the  verbs  illaedo  &c.  because  in  with  verbs 
has  not  a  negative  sense :  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from 
infitiari,  though  it  be  derived  indirectiy  fit)m  fateor,  since  it 
may  come  directiy  from  infitias :  see  the  following. 

2.)  When  they  are  compounded  with  tn  (anglioe  in  or  un), 
which  in  does  not  appear  to  be  a  preposition,  but  probably 
sine  with  s  omitted,  or  the  Greek  cof  in  compound  words ;  as 
ovsAfutfjio^  ilHberali%  (which  is  not  the,  so  named.  Alpha  pri- 
vative, but  mv,  i.e.  sine,  abridged):  e. g.Mndoctus,  infractus, 
unbroken :  on  the  contrary,  infr^ctus  broken  (not  much  broken) 
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is  from  infiringo  break,  where  in  is  a  preposition  (m  this  way 
the  double  explanation  of  infractus  is  clear);  soimpatiens,  in- 
sipiens  &c. 

3.)  When  they  lose  their  government,  or  take  another,  as 
patiens  frigoris,  amans  dei  8cc.  Here  amans  is  an  adjective, 
because  it  takes  a  genitive ;  but  if  we  say  amans  deum,  which 
also  is  correct,  it  is  a  participle. 

4.)  When  they  take  the  degrees  of  comparison,  which  many 
do :  as  amans^  amantior  more  loving,  amantissimus  most  loving: 
egens,  entior;  entissimus ;  munitus,  ior,  issimus ;  optatus,  ior, 
issimus ;  tutus,  ior,  issimus ;  exercitatus^  ior,  issimus :  which, 
perhaps,  are  the  most  usual,  with  many  others.  Many  have 
only  the  comparative ;  as  tectus,  tectior :  many  only  the  super- 
lative; as  deditus,  dedidssimus;  meiitus,  meritissimus  ;per- 
suasum,  persuasissimum  Sic. :  all  these  often  occur. 

Section  Sixth. 

Of  Adverbs. 

I.)  Adverbs  are  the  first  kind  of  words  which  are 
neither  declined  nor  conjugated,  and  are  therefore 
named  particles,  particulas,  small  parts  of  speech  (as 
the  former  are  called  partes  orationis,  parts  of  speech). 
The  others  are  called  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
interjections. 

Adverbs  (from  ad  and  verbum,  perhaps  adverbius 
is  really  an  adjective,  whence  adverbia  so.  vocabula), 
properly  adjuncts  to  verbs,  are  a  kind  of  words  which 
are  joined  L)  principally  to  verbs  (whence  their  name) 
to  express  the  notion  of  time,  place,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance or  quality  ;  as  heri  SBgrotabam  yesterday  I 
was  sick,  valde  segrotabam  I  was  very  sick ;  ibi  fui  I 
was  there  &c.     Thence   2.)  often  to  nouns  adjective 
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and  participles ;  as  valde  doctus  very  learned,  valde 
tristis,  nimis  tristis  &c.  3.)  Often  to  other  ad  verbs ; 
as  nimis  cito  too  quickly,  valde  bene  very  well  &c. 
4.)  Finally,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  nouns  sub- 
stantive ;  as  populus  late  rex  (far  ruling  people)  in 
Virgil :  heri  semper  lenitas,  my  master's  continual 
gentleness,  in  Terence  (for  sempitema).  Hence  it  is 
clear,  that  the  name  adverb  is  not  quite  accurate. 
They  have  many  terminations,  which  are  at  times  de- 
ceitful; as  irriy  sensim  by  degrees^  membratim  by 
parts :  aSy  eras,  alias :  i,  ubi,  ibi :  ieSy  toties,  quoties, 
millies :  ic^  hie,  sic :  o,  cito,  crebro,  manifesto,  certo, 
tuto  (which  are,  more  accurately,  ablatives  from  the 
neut.  of  citus  &c.  used  adverbially  :  See  hereafter) :  a, 
ita,  una :  uSy  intus ;  particularly  comparatives,  as  doc- 
tius !  is,  nimis,  satis  :  c,  bene,  deinde :  er,  nuper,  for- 
titer:  /,  simul,  semel:  um,  quorsum,  dudum:  quam 
and  que,  unquam,  usquam,  usque,  ubique :  ^r,  mox :  t, 
ut  &c. 

II.)  They  are  partly  primitive,  partly  derivative. 
The  latter  are  derived  partly  from  verbs,  as  statim 
immediately,  from  sto,  i.e.  whilst  standing:  partly 
from  participles,  as  abundanter,  from  abundans :  pre- 
positions, as  intus,  from  in:  substantives,  as.  membra- 
tim by  partSyfrom  memlHiim :  summatim,  on  the  whole, 
from  summa :  adjectives ;  those  which  come  from  ad- 
jectives of  the  second  declension,  conunonly  end  in  e 
or  o ;  as  doctus  docte,  malus  male,  pulcher  pulchre, 
tutus  tuto,  certus  certe  or  certo,  creber  crdbro  (though 
tho^  which  terminate  in  o  long  are  properly  adjectives 
<if  the  neut  gend.;  as  tuto,  from  tutum,  safety ;  certo, 
from  certum,  certainty,  i.e.  with  safety,  certainty,  or 
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safely,  certainly):  yet  from  humanus  we  have  both 
humane  and  humaniter:  from  parvus,  parum  for 
parve:  from  multus,  multum  for  multe  &c.  Those 
which  come  from  adjectives  of  the  third  declension 
mostly  end  in  ter ;  as  fortis  fortiter,  lenis  leniter,  pru- 
dens  prudenter,  acer  acriter,  felix  feliciter  &c.  Yet 
facile  (instead  of  the  more  unusual  faciliter),  from  fa- 
cilis,  is  an- exception :  so  vulgare,  Cic.  ad  div.  13.  69. 
for  vulgariter :  yet  the  latter  is  retained  Edd.  Greev. 
Ernest  So  from  suavis  we  find  both  suaviter  and 
suave ;  lenis,  leniter  lene ;  and  other  adverbs  in  e  from 
adjectives  of  the  third  declension. 

III.)  They  are  partly  simple,  partly  compounded. 
They  are  compounded  in  various  ways : 

] .)  With  a  noun  and  pronoun ;  as  hodie^  from  hoc  and  die : 
80  quare  (from  qua  and  re)  is  considered  as  an  adverb. 

2.)  With  a  noun  and  adverb;  as  saepenumero  (unless  it 
should  be  written  as  two  word$)  often ;  properly,  often  lo  num- 
ber, from  s»pe  and  numerus:  so  nudius  terdus,  three  days 
ago,  quartus  8&c.  must  be  contracted  from  nunc  dies  (or  dius, 
which  the  ancients  used  for  dies)  est  tertius,  quartus ;  though 
Perizonius  (ad  Sanct  Min.  in  Addend,  p.  64.)  believes  diat 
nudius  is  contracted  from  mroidius,  i.e.  novuB  dies. 

3.)  With  two  nouns :  as  maximopere,  summopere,  nimio- 
pere,  minimopere,  from  maxinio  opere,  summp  opere,  nimio 
opere,  mmimo  opere,  since  we  often  find  them  thus  divided, 
and  written  as  two  words. 

4.)  With  a  pronoun  and  preposition ;  as  quapropter,  for 
propter  que :  so  postea,  interea,  prseterea  :  but  these  are  really 
two  words,,  as  post  ea  &c.  and  are  often  so  Written. 

5.)  With  a  preposition  and  noun ;  as  denno  from  de  and 
aovo :  so  extemplo,  ftxxai  ex  templo^  or,  as  is  more  likely,  from 
ex  tempulo,  i.  e,  tempore. 
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6.)  With  an  adverb  and  verb;  as  ubivis  every  where,  pro- 
perly, where  you  will,  from  ubi  and  vis,  volo :  quolibet,  from, 
quo  and  libet,  properly,  where  it  pleases. 

7.)  With  two  verbs;  as  videlicet,  from  videre  licet  (one  may 
see),  scilicet,  from  scire  licet  (one  may  know) :  so  ilicet  seems 
to  come  from  ire  licet  (one  may  go). 

8.)  With  two  adverbs ;  as  sicut  or  sicuti,  from  sic  and  ut  or 
uti :  quousque,  from  quo  whither  and  usque. 

9.)  With  a  conjunction  and  adverb ;  as  sicubi,  properly  for 
si  alicubi,  where  ali  is  omitted  as  in  si  quando,  si  quis,  for  si 
aliquaodo,  si  aliquis :  so  necubi,  for  ne  alicubi  Su:. 

10.)  With  a  preposition  and  adverb;  as  perscepe,  from  per 
and  s»pe :  adhuc,  from  ad  and  hue  (unless  rather  from  ad  hoc 
sc.  tempus),  proinde,  perinde,  deinde,  from  pro,  per,  de  and 
inde. 

11.)  With  two  prepositions;  as  dein,  from  de  and  in:  so 
inde,  from  in  and  de :  or  even  with  three  prepositions ;  as  de- 
inde, de,  in,  de,  proinde,  perinde  Sec. 

12.)  With  adverbs  and  an  additional  syllable;  asque,  dem 
8cc. :  thus  ubique,  ibidem  &c. 

IV.)  According  to  their  sinification,  they  are  di- 
vided into  numerous  classes,  and  each  class  has  its  ap- 
propriate Latin  name.  In  fact,  on  account  of  their 
number  and  manifold  significations,  they  cannot  con- 
•  veniently  be  divided  into  classes  ;  nor  is  it  of  much 
use.  It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  them :  they 
may  then,  at  pleasure,  be  distributed  into  classes. 
We  shall,  however,  bring  forward  some  of  them. 

1.)  Some  denote  a  place:  a)  to  the  question,  where?  the 
termination  i  or  ic  is  here  usual;  as  ibi  there,  ubi  where,  both 
interrogatively  and  relatively :  ubique  every  where,  ubicunque 
wheresoever,  in  which  que  and  cunque  are  affixed :  hie  here, 
istic  and  illic  there,     b)  to  the  question,  whither  i  in  which 
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the  terminations  uc,  o,  orsum  are  usual ;  as  hue  hither,  istuc 
and  illuc  thither,  quo  whither,  eo  thither,  eodem  to  the  same 
place,  quocunque  whithersoever,  ultro  citroque  thither  and 
hither,  isto  thither,  intro  inward,  alio  elsewhither,  dextrorsum 
to  the  right,  sinistrorsum  to  the  left,  deorsum  downwards,  sur- 
sum  upwards  &c.  c)  to  the  question,  whence  ?  in  which  the 
terminations  inc  and  de  are  usual ;  as  hinc  hence,  istinc  and 
illinc  thence ;  inde  thence,  unde  whence,  both  interrogatively 
and  otherwise,  undecunque  whencesoever,  undique  for  undeque 
from  all  sides,  aliunde  from  elsewhere,  alicunde  from  some- 
where 8lc.  Note.  The  words  hie,  hue,  hinc,  in  the  Epistles  of 
Cicero  denote  the  place  of  the  writer ;  islic,  istuc,  istinc,  the  . 
place  of  him  to  whom  the  letter  is  sent;  illic,  illuc,  illinc,  a 
third  place :  e.g.  when  Cicero  writes  to  Gaul,  sdre  velim, 
quid  istic  agatur,  istic  means  in  Gallia:  istuc  mittam,  i.e.  in 
Galliam  :  istinc,  i.  ei  e  Gallia.  If  in  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of 
Spain,  he  uses  illic,  illuc,  illinc ;  as  scire  velim  quid  illic  gera- 
tur,  i.e«  in  Hispania :  illuc  misi,  i.e.  in  Hispaniam. 

2.)  Some  denote  a  time :  as  quando  when,  vrith  and  with- 
out a  question;  quandocunque  and  quandoque  whenever;  eras 
to-morrow,  hodie  to-day,  nunc  now^  iam  already,  mane  early, 
sero  late,  olim  at  some  time,  either  past,  present,  or  future ;  diu 
long,  ubi  when,  without  a  question ;  as,  when  I  heard,  when  I 
shall  hear  &c« :  dum  while,  until ;  quotidie  daily,  nuper  lately, 
mode  just  now,  of  past  time ;  as,  I  have  just  now  heard  it :  cum- 
primum  as  soon  as,  quamprimum  immediately,  simul  with  ac 
or  atque,  or  without  either,  so  soon  as,  &c, 

3.)  Some  are  used  for  reckoning;  as  primum  first,  deinde 
next  or  secondly,  turn  next  or  thirdly,  praeterea  moreover,  besides, 
fourthly  &c. :  «o  we  may  use  in  order  postea,  porro,  insuper, 
and  place  at  the  end  denique,  postremo  lastly  :  we  may  also  re- 
peat turn  and  deinde :  semel  once,  bis  twice,  ter  thrice,  quater 
four  times,  quinquies  five  times,  sexies  six  times,  septies  seven 
times,  octies,  novies,  decies,  vicies,  tricies,  centies,  millies  Sec. 
To  these  are  added  ssepe  and  crebro  (properly  Ab.)  often,  ple- 
rumque  mostly,  raro  (properly  Ab.)  seldom,  aliquoties  some- 
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times,  toties  so  ofteoy  quoUes  how  often,  iterum  a  secoad  tiiney 
rursus  again  8u:. 

4.)  Some  are  used  in  questions ;  as  quomodo  how  ?  properly 
two  words,  quo  from  quis,  and  modo,  in  what  manner  ?  qui 
how?  as>  qui  fit  how  comes  it.^  ubi  where f  ubinam  where 
then?  unde  whence?  quando  when?  quamdiu  how  long?  quo 
whither  ?  cur,  quare,  wherefore  ?  (the  latter  is  two  words,  qua 
re.)  Num  and  an  are  pardcularly  thus  used :  e.  g.  num  me 
amas^  or  an  me  amas  ?  dost  thou  love  me  ?  and  indirecdy,  yiescio 
an  me  ames  I  know  not  whether  thou  love  me :  thus  utrum  is 
used  with  an  in  a  question  about  two  opposite  things ;  as  utrum 
me  amas  an  odisti  ?  dost  thou  love  or  hate  me  ?  and  indirectiy, 
nescio  utrum  me  ames  an  oderis,  I  know  not  whether  thou  love 
or  hate  n^e.  We  may  also  use  ne  in  interrogations ;  as  amasne 
dost  thou  love  ?  or  witli  an  following ;  as,  amasne  an  odisti  i 
dost  diou  love  or  hate  ? 

5.)  Some  are  used  in  comparisons ;  as  ut  or  uti,  sicut  or 
sicuti,  velut  or  veluti,  quemadmodum  (properly  thiree  words, 
quem  ad  modum),  as:  tanquam,  quasi,  as  if:  perinde  (for 
which  proinde  also  is  used),  8M[ue,  even  so,  as  well ;  which  ac 
or  atque,  as,  often  follows  :•  e.g.  amo  te  ssqueacfratrem,  I  love 
thee  as  well  as  thy  brother:  tarn  so;  as,  tarn  dives  so  rich: 
qnam  how  or  as^  quam  pulcher  how  beautiful.  Quam  also 
•often  follows  tam ;  as,  tam  dives  quam  Crcesus,  as  rich  as 
Croesus :  magis  more,  minus  less. 

6.)  Some  express  affirmation ;  as  n»  verily,  utique  certainly, 
profecto  in  fact,  vere  in  truth,  truly,  verissime  most  truly,  sane 
surely,  certo  or  certe  certainly,  haud  dubie  doubtiess*  To 
•  Aese  belong  the  oaths  of  the  ancients ;  as  meherde  or  Hercle, 
Mecastor,  Pol,  Edepol,  mediusfidius  See. 

7.)  Some  express  uncertainty  or  bare  probability ;  as  forsan, 
forsitan,  fortassis,  fortasse,  perhaps. 

.  8.)  Some  express  negation;  as  non,  haud,  not:  minime 
not  at  all:  nedum  not  to  say :  e-g.  Nesdt  l^re,  nedum  scri- 
bere,  he  cannot  read,  not  to  say  write. 
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90  Some  exagg^ate  what  precedes ;  as  potius  rather,  imo 
on  the  contrary,  yea  rather,  quin  yea  rather. 

10.)  Some  denote  the  exclusioQ  of  other  things ;  as  solum, 
modo,  tantum,  tantummodo,  duntaxat,  only, 

11.)  Some  express  the  kind  and  manner ;  as  bene  well^  me- 
lius better,  optime  very  well,  best :  pulchre  beautifully,  put 
chrius  more  beautifully,  pukherrime  most  beautifully :  audacter, 
audacius,  audaciasime ;  prudenter  prudently,  sapienter  wisely, 
diligenter  diligently,  carefully;  studiose  eagerly,  recte  rightly, 
male  badly,  stulte  foolishly,  large  largely,  coram  openly,  clam 
privily,  omnino  wholly,  altogether;  docte  learnedly,  amice 
friendly,  copiose  plentifully,  late  broadly,  longe  iar  ofi^  raplim 
hastily,  simul  together,  as  to  time ;  una  at  once,  viritim  man 
by  man,  membratim  by  parts,  celeriter,  cito  quickly  Su:. 

This  may  suffice,  for  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  cited 
and  explained.  Many  are  reckoned  with  them  which  are  not 
adverbs ;  as  vesperi  in  the  evening,  abl.  finom  vesp^ :  diu  by 
day  (in  the  poets),  noctu  by  night,  are  abL  from  the  obsolete 
dius,  noctus :  merito  deservedly,  abl.  from  meritum  desert,  and 
means  by  desert,  e.g.  merito  accepisti:  so  crebro,  cito,  tuto, 
falso,  vero,  imo^  sero  &c.  are  really  abl.  from  creber  &c.  Age, 
which  18  translated  come,  agedum,  and  plur.  agite,  agitedum  is 
the  imperat.  from  ago,  and  means  act :  so  quare,  quamobrem, 
quomodo,  are  nothing  else  than  qua  re,  quam  ob  rem,  quo 
raodo  &c  Certain  prepoudons,  as  circa,  circiter,  contra  Sec., 
and  all  which  are  used  \inthout  a  case,  are  also  included 
amongst  adverbs. 

V.)  Many  adverbs  admit  of  comparison,  and  follow 
the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived.  1 .)  When 
the  adjective  ends  in  us,  a,  um,  or  er,  a,  um,  the  ad- 
verb commonly  ends  in  e  or  o  (though  the  latter  are 
properly  ablat),  e.g.  doctus,  a,  um,  docte;  mains 
male\  pulcher  pulchre;  certus  certe  and  certo;  tutus 
ttUo.  Yet  from  multus  multunij  parvus  paruifi^  huma- 
nus  humaniter  and  humane.     But  if  the  adjectives  be 
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of  the  third  declension,  the  adverb  commonly  ends  in 
ter;  as  lenis  leniter,  telix  felicitery  sapiens  sapienter 
&c.  Yet  from  facilis,  facile  Bndfaciliter.  2.)  The  com- 
parative of  the  adv.  ends  like  the  neut.  of  the  compa- 
rative of  the  adject;  as  doctius,  melius.  3.)  The 
superlative  of  the  adv.  is  formed  from  that  of  the  adj. 
by  changing  us  into  e ;  as  doctissimus  doctissime,  op- 
timus  optime.  We  therefore  have  docte  doctius  doc- 
tissime,  male  peius  pessime,  bene  melius  optime, 
similiter  similius  simillime,  fortiter  fortius  fortissime, 
feliciter  felicius  felicissime,  valde  (for  valide)  validius 
validissime,  facile  facilius  facillime,  magnifice  mag- 
nificentius  magnificentissime  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  comparison  of  adjectives  in  order 
to  know  that  of  adverbs.  If  the  adjectives  form  their 
degrees  by  prefixing  mc^is  or  maxime,  the  adverbs  do 
the  same ;  as  egregius,  magis  egregius  &c. :  egreg^e, 
magis  egregie  &c. 

Yet  other  adverbs,  which  are  not  derived  from  ad- 
jectives, have  also  degrees  of  comparison ;  as  sa&pe 
saepius  saepissime,  diu  diutius  diutissime,  nuper  — 
nuperrime.  Some  have  no  positive ;  as  magis  maxime, 
ocius  ocissime,  potius  potissimum :  others  no  super- 
lative ;  as  satis  satius,  secus  secius :  so  from  tempori, 
an  old  abl.  for  tempore,  in  time  (Cic.  Sext.  37.  and 
often  in  Plautus  and  Cato),  we  have  temporius  or  tem- 
perius,  Cic.  ad  div.  9.  16.  20.  temperius  fiat:  so  Pal- 
lad,  in  Febr.  2,  in  Mart.  4;  temporitiSy  Colum.  2.  18. 
2  :  8.  4.  3:  Nep.  in  fragm. ;  Ovid.  Met  4.  198.  Ed. 
Heins.,  where  Ed.  Burm.  has  temperius. 
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Section  Seventh. 

Of  Prepositions. 

Prepositions  (praepositiones,  more  intelligibly,  par- 
ticulsB  prspositivse)  are  indeclinable  words,  wbich  are 
set  before  other  words,  either  to  form  a  compound 
word  (which  is  the  cause  of  their  name,  for  they  are 
not  called  prepositions  from  governing  a  case),  or  to 
govern  a  case  of  the  following  substantive,  or  with 
both  these  views.     They  are  of  two  kinds  : 

I.)  Some  are  used  only  as  prefixes  to  compound 
words :  they  govern  no  case,  and  do  not  constitute  a 
separate  word :  they  are  called  inseparable  preposi- 
tions :  they  are  amb,  com,  dis,  re,  se,  ve,  ne. 

1.)  Amb  (from  the  Greek  iifi4\,  round  or  about)  as  in  ambio 
go  round,  ambarvatia,  ambigo  &c.  Before  consonants  it  be- 
comes an  ;  as  anquiro  seek  about,  anceps,  anfi^ctus  &c. 

2.)  Com  (cum  with)  means  with,. together,  and  retains  m 
before  the  labials  b,  m,  p ;  as  combibo,  commeo,  compono  8lc. 
Before  other  consonants,  m  is  changed  into  n ;  as  confringo, 
ccmiungo,  contraho,  convinco :  yet  m,  from  the  force  of  ancient 
usage,  18  often  changed  into  the  following  consonant ;  as  col- 
ligo,  corruo^  for  conligo,  conruo  &c«  Before  a  vowel  or  h,  m 
is  rejected;  as  coalesco,  coeo,  coire,  cooperio,  cohabito,  ex. 
ccpting  comedo,  comitia :  sometimes  co  iexcludes  the  following 
vowel ;  as  cogo  for  coago. 

S.)  Dis  or  di  asunder,  denotes  division  (though  this  meaning 
be  not  always  perceptible) ;  as  disiicio  scatter,  throw  asunder, 
dissono,  divertere  turn  asunder,  digero  arrange,  diligo,  diiudico. 
We  also  find  s  changed  into  f ;  as  difiero,  difficilis,  diffiteor  8cc. 

4.)  Re  back  or  again ;  as  reiido  throw  back,  reverter  turn 
back,  repono  place  back.  Before  a  vowel  or  h  it  takes  d  ;  as 
redamo,  redeo,  redigo,  redoleo,  for  reanio,  reeo  &c. :  redhibeo, 
redhostimentum  &c. 
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5  )  Se  apart,  aside,  without;  as  sepono  place  apart.  Socors 
is  probably  for  secors  (i.  e.  sine  corde). 

6.)  Ve  seems  to  mean  badly,  disproportionally ;  as  vecors 
without  sense,  vesanus  without  understanding. 

7.)  Ne  denotes  a  negation ;  as  nefas^  nefrens. 

II.)  The  rest  are  used  partly  in  composition,  as  will 
be  noticed  Obs.  1 ;  but  they  can  form  a  word  by 
themselves,  and  are  therefore  called  separable  :  they 
then  govern  a  case  of  the  following  substantive.  With 
respect  to  government  they  are  threefold. 

A.)  Some  govern  an  accusative  ;  as, 

Ad  1.)  to;  eo  ad  patrem,  I  go  to  my  father :  2.)  at;  ad  ur- 
bem,  at  the  city :  3.)  to,  in  respect  to ;  hoc  est  ad  volupta- 
tem  prsBclarum,  in  respect  to  pleasure :  4.)  to,  in  comparison ; 
nihil  ad  Persiura,  nothing  to  Persius,  in  comparison  to :  5.) 
to,  according  to;  accommodare  se  ad  alicuius  nutum,  to  any 
one's  nod :  6.)  to,  against ;  obduruit  animus  ad  dolorem^  to, 
against  grief:  7.)  towards ;  ad  vesperam,  towards  evening ;  ad 
trecentos,  towards  or  to  three  hundred.  We  may  also  remark 
ad  summum,  at  the  highest;  ad  minimum,  at  the  least  &c. 

Apud  at,  with;  esse  apud  patrem,  to  be  with  one's  fatbo"! 
coenare  apud  aliquem,  to  sup  with  any  one;  esse  apud  se,  to 
be  with  himself^  in  bis  senses. 

Ante  before ;  ante  tres  annos,  three  years  before ;  ante  pedes, 
before  one's  feet ;  ante  aliquem,  before  one ;  ante  omnia, 
before  all  things  &c. 

Adversus  (adversum)  against,  towards ;  amor  adversus  paren- 
tes,  love  towards  parents ;  odium  adversus  me,  hate  against  me. 

Cis,  citra,  on  this  side ;  ds  Rhenum,  on  this  side  the  Rhine; 
citra  Rhenum  &c. 

Circa,  circum  round ;  as,  to  go  round  the  walls. 

Circiter  around,  about;  as,  circiter  meridiem,  about  noon; 
ci'rciter  horam  octavam,  about  the  eighth  hour. 
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Contra  1.)  over  against,  opposite  to;  contra  Italiam  est  Africa, 
Afiica  is  over  against  Italy :  2.)  against;  contra  hostes  pug- 
nare,  contra  naturam  vivere :  3.)  instead  of^in  compansons ; 
contra  munera,  Plin.  H.  N.  7*  prsef.:  also  with  a  dat.  contra 
auro,  Plant.  Mil.  4.  2.  84.  Epid.  3.  £.  29- 

Erga  towards ;  amor  erga  te,  towards  thee ;  odium  erga  regem, 
Nep.  Dat.  10 :  ibid.  Alcib.  4. 

Extra  without;  extra  urbem  habitare;  extra  iocum,  Cic.  ad 

Div.  7. 32.  7. 
Intra  within ;  1.)  of  place^  intra  urbem :  2.)  of  time,  intra  tres 

dies  redibo,  within  three  days. 

.  Infra  beneath,  below ;  infra  aliquem  accumbere,  to  lie  below 
one  at  table;  est  infr^  dignitatem. 

Inter  amongst,  between ;  inter  me  et  te  est  amicitia  magna ; 
inter  Grsecos  doctissimus,.  most  learned  amongst  the  Greeks ; 
inter  spem  metumque,  between  hope  and  fear.  We  also 
remark,  amare  inter  se,  to  love  mutually,  for  invicem:  so 
odisse  inter  se.  Also  during ;  inter  tot  annos ;  inter  ea  be- 
tween, during  those  things,  in  the  mean  time ;  for  which  in- 
terea  is  written. 

luxta  ne^ar,  by ;  iuxta  viam,  near  the  way ;  iuxta  aliquem  ha- 
bitare, dormire,  near  one. 

Ob  1.)  on  account  of;  ob  banc  rem:  2.)  before;  ob  oculos 
versari ;  ob  oculos  ponere,  before  the  eyes. 

Penes,  by,  with,  denotes  power,  possession,  or  abode ;  as,  non 
est  penes  me,  it  is  not  with  me,  in  my  power ;  penes  te  est 
eloquenUa,  thou  possessest  eloquence ;  homo  est  penes  me, 
the  man  is  with  me,  abides  with  &c. 

Per,  through;  per  urbem  ire;  per  virtutes,  through  virtues. 
It  is  also  readily  used  in  other  senses,  1.)  with  hcet ;  as  per 
me  Ucet,  it  is  lawful  for  me,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned :  2.) 
with  iuro ;  as  iuro  per  Deum,  I  swear  by  God :  3.)  in  many 
expressions,  which  in  English  are  variously  translated ;  as, 
per  literas,  by  letter ;  per  insidias  interfici,  to  be  killed  by 
treachery  ;  per  iocum,  in  jest. 
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Pone,  behind ;  as,  pone  castra  ire :  so  pone  asdem. 

Post  1.)  after;  post  tres  dies,  post  me  venit:  thence  post  ea, 
after  that;  generally  written  postea:  £.)  behind;  post  me 
venit,  he  came  behind  me ;  post  tergum. 

Prffiter  1 .)  besides ;  he  loves  no  one  besides  himself,  praster  se : 
thence  praeter  ea,  for  which  prseterea  is  common  :  so  prster 
h»c,  besides  these:  2.)  against;  preter  spem,  against  ex- 
pectation ;  prster  opinionem,  morem,  consuetudinem  :  3.) 
before,  past ;  via  una,  et  ipsa  pr»ter  hostes  erat,  before  the 
enemy,  Liv.  10.  35 :  prseter  oculos  ferebant  omnia,  Cic.  Ver. 
3.  £5,  before  the  eyes. 

Prope  near  j  prope  urbem  esse. 

Propter  1.)  because  of;  propter  merita  laudari,  ^because  of 
merit t     2.)  near  by;  propter  viam. 

Secundum  1.)  after,  according  to;  secundum  leges  vivere,  to 
live  according  to  the  laws :  2.)  near,  after,  behind ;  veoit 
secundum  te,  he  came  after  thee :  secundum  aurem :  3.) 
after,  of  time;  secundum  hunc  diem,  Cic.  Or.  K  62:  4.) 
near,  along;  secundum  terram,  Varr.  R.  R.  1.  27:  secun- 
dum viam,  Cic.  Att.  16.  8 :  secundum  aurem,  near,  in  the 
ear :  5.)  secundum  quietem,  in  sleep,  Cic.  Div  1  •  24 : 
Sueton.  Aug.  94. 

Supra,  above,  over ;  supra  terram ;  supra  vires,  aix)ve  his  means ; 
supra  aliquem  sedere,  to  sit  above  any  one  (in  order  or  rank). 

Trans,  beyond,  as  beyond  the  river,  and  over,  in  the  same 
sense  as  beyond ;  as,  to  sail  over  the  river. 

Versus,  towards;  versus  Romam  (or,  as  is  more  usual,  Ro- 
mam  versus)  contendere,  to  direct  his  march  towards  Rome* 

Ultra,  beyond,  over  in  the  sense  of  beyond  ;  ultra  fines  vagari, 

^  to  wander  beyond  or  over  the  boundaries :  ultra  modum 

progredi,  .Cic.  Tusc.  4.  17 :  ultra  vires,  Virg.  Mn.  6.  114: 

trepidare  ultra  fas,  Horat.  Od.  3.  29-  52 :  ultra  eum  nume- 

rum,  Hirt.  Alex.  21. 

B.)  Others  govern  an  ablative ;  as, 

A,  ab,  abs :  1.)  from,  by;  a  fronte,  from  the  front;  a  teigo. 
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firam  behind ;  ab  hoc  tempore,  from  this  time ;  ab  aliquo 
peli,  to  be  attacked  by  one :  2-)  with  regard  to ;  ab  equiutu 
firmus:  3.)  on  the  side  of;  stare  ab  aliquo,  on  the  side  of 
any  one,  to  help  him :  4.)  from,  after;  ab  hora  tertia,  Cic, 
Phil.  2.  41 ;  secundus  a  rege :  5.)  from,  on  account  of; 
ab  ira,  odio  Sic.  N.B.  A,  ab,  abs  are  the  same  in  sense ;  but 
a  is  used  only  before  a  consonant,  excepting  h ;  as,  a  loco  : 
ab  before  a  vowel  and  h ;  as,  ab  ipso,  ab  hoste  &c.  Yet  in 
the  best  writers,  we  find  ab  used  before  any  consonant,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  b;  as,  abcastris,  C«s.;  ab  dextro 
comu,  Liv.;  ab  janua,  Nep.;  ab  latere,  C«s.;  ab  multitu- 
dbe,  Liv. ;  ab  nocte,  Liv.;  ab  senatu,  Cic;  so  ab  tenui 
initio,  ab  tergo  &c.  Abs  (as  is  well  known)  is  prefixed  only 
to  t  and  q;  as  we  often  find  abs  te;  sometimes  abs  quovis. 
Yet  we  find  it,  though  seldom,  before  some  other  conso- 
nants; as,  abs  chorago,  Plaut*  Pers*  1.  3.  79:  abs  se,  Caes. 
B.  G.  1.  44:  abs  re,  Gelh  18.  14.  in  some  editions;  but  in 
others,  ab  re.  Note,  ab  re  (not  a  re)  means  to  the  advan- 
tage of. 

Absque  witliout ;  absque  argumento,  Cic.  Att.  1  •  29  '•  absque 
sententia,  Quintil.  ?•  2:  absque  eo  esset,  were  it  not  for  him  ; 
absque  te  esset,  were  it  not  for  thee  8lc. 

Clam,  widioi^t  the  knowledge  of;  clam  patre. 

Coram,  before,  in  presence  of;  coram  populo  dicere. 

Cum,  with ;  cum  patre  proficisci ;  pugnare  cum  hostibus ; 
vivere  cum  aliquo ;  habitat  mecum,  he  dwells  with  me,  i.  e. 
in  my  house ;  dormit  mecum ;  pecuniam  secum  habere  8cc. 

De  1.)  of;  people  speak  of  thee,  de  te:  2.)  concerning;  lo- 
cutus  sum  cum  eo  de  re,  concerning  the  business. 

E,  ex  1.)  out  of:  2.)  from;  ex  eo  tempore  non  vidi  te,  from 
that  time  8cc.  3.)  to,  in  the  expression  e  re ;  as,  e  re  mea, 
to  my  benefit  8cc.  Note.  £  is  prefixed  only  to  consonants,. 
except  h ;  as,  e  castris  8u:. ;  ex,  both  to  consonants  and 
vowels ;  as,  ex  illo,  ex  hoste,  ex  castris  Sic. 

Praj  1.)  for,  on  account  of;  prae  lacrymis,  pr«  gaudio  loqui 
VOL.   r.  R 
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non  possum,  for  tears,  for  joy  I  cannot  speak :  2.)  before; 
armentum  pr»  se  agere,  Liv«  1.  7 :  thence  comes  the  ex- 
pression pr»  se  ferre  (aliquid),  to  bear  before  one,  to  let  it 
be  seen,  make  it  known :  3.)  before,  in  comparison  vnAi ; 
sum  feliz  pr»  te  8cc. 

Pro  K)  for,  instead  of;  pro  me  fecit:  2.)  before;  pro  po- 
pulo,  pro  concione  dicere :  d.)  for,  in  proportion  to ;  pro  vi* 
ribus  8cc. 

Sine^  without ;  sine  ulla  duUtatione. 

Tenus,  as  far  as ;  collo  tenus,  capulo  tenus ;  it  is  affixed  to  its 
case :  also  with  a  gen.  crurum  tenus :  and  even  with  an  ac« 
cus.  Tanain  tenus,  Val.  Fl.  1.  538:  where  others  read 
Tanai. 

C.  The  following  govern  both  an  accusative  and 
ablative. 

In  1.)  into ;  in  answer  to  the  question  whither?  with  an  ac- 
cus«;  eoinurbem:  2.)  in;  in  answer  to  the  question  where? 
with  an  abl, ;  sum  in  urbe :  yet  Ve  sometimes  find  these  go- 
vernments reversed :  the  aU.  is  regularly  used  with  in  after 
ponere,  coUocare  &c. :  3.)  towards,  with  an  accus.;  amor 
in  Deum,  love  towards  God  :  4.)  amongst,  with  an  abU;  doc- 
tissimus  in  GrsBcis,  most  learned  amongst  the  Grecians: 
5.)  on;  sto  in  terra,  I  stand  on  the  earth. 

Sub  1.)  under,  to  the  question  whither?  with  an  accus.; 
sub  scamnum,  under  the  bench :  to  the  question  where  ? 
with  an  abU;  sub  scamno :  2.)  near,  of  time;  as  sub  noc- 
tem,  near  night;  subvesperam^  near  or  towards  evening: 
3.)  near,  of  place ;  as  sub  castris,  near  the  camp. 

Super  I.)  upon,  in  addition  to,  Liv.  £8.  46,  nisi  quod  Puni. 
cum  exercitum  super  morbum  etiam  fames  affecit,  famine 
upon  disease :  d«)  upon,  concerning,  with  an  abU ;  hac  super 
re  multa  sunt  scripta,  concerning  thb  affiiir :  3.)  on ;  super 
arbore  sidunt,  Vii^g. 
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Subter,  under,  with  ace.  or  abl.  in  answer  to  the  question  whi- 
ther? or  where?  indifferently. 

Observations. 

I.)  Of  these  prepositions  the  following  are  prefixed 
to  other  words,  so  as  to  form  compounds  of  two  or 
eyen  three  words. 

1.)  Ad ;  ais  adficio^  adfero  8cc.;  yet  d,  in  the  present  mode 
of  writing  is  often  changed  into  the  following  letter ;  as  afiero, 
attuli,  allatum,  for  adfero  &c. :  so  appono  8cc. 

2.)  Ante }  as  anteferre,  prefer,  anteponere  Sic. 

3,)  Circum ;  as  circumeo  or  circueo  (thence  circuitus,  a 
subs,  for  circumitus)  go  about,  circumdo  put  round  Sec* 

4.)  Inter ;  as  interpono :  intelligo  for  interlego  8ic. 

5.)  Ob,  signifying  against;  as  obfero  or  ofiero,  bring  against^ 
offer :  obpono  or  oppono  &c.  Many  believe  that  omitto,  obs- 
oleo,  ostendo  are  for  obmitto,  oboleo,  obtendo. 

6.)  Per;  as  perlego,  sometimes  pellego,  read  through,  where 
per  retains  its  sense :  sometimes  it  denotes  perseverance,  as  per- 
ferre;  somedmes  its  sense  is  scarcely  discernible,  as  percutio 
finom  quatio.  In  adjectives  and  adverbs  it  means  very,  tho- 
roughly ;  as  perdoctus  very  learned ;  perbrevis  very  short;  per« 
breviter  8cc. :  except  in  perfidus  faithless,  periurus  perjured, 
where  it  denotes  a  deficiency. 

7«)  Post ;  as  postpono  place  behind,  postpone. 

8.)  PrsBter,  in  the  sense  of,  past ;  as  pr»tereo  go  past,  prsB- 
termittere  send  past  Sec. 

9*  Trans ;  as  transeo,  transfero,  also  transiicio,  or  traiicio, 
traied :  Caesar  commonly  uses  transiicio  8cc. 

10.)  A,  ab,  abs,  of  which  a  does  not  precede  a  vowel  or  h, 
and  abs  only  c  or  t,  as  amitto,  ablatus,  abeo,  abscondo,  abscedo. 

1 1  •)  De,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of,  down  from ;  as  delabor, 

r2 
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deiicio :  someUmeSy  without ;  as  demens :  sometimes  cessation ; 
as  detono,  cease  thundering:  sometimes  away;  as  decedo, 
desum. 

12.)  Ek  and  e;  aseiicio  cast  out,  exeo ;  effero  for  exfero  or 
efero :  it  also  signifies,  on  high ;  emineo,  jut  out;  evolo,  fly  out 
or  on  high ;  escendo  Sec. 

13.)  Pile  denotes  preference;  as  praefero  prefer,  prsdives 
very  rich  8ic. 

14.)  Pro  1.)  before;  profero  bring  before,  procurro,  prodeo, 
propono  place  before :  2.)  forth  or  forward,  as  propago  pro- 
pagate :  unless  pro  here  be  contracted  from  porro. 

15.)  In  ;  as  inferre  carry  in :  at  times  it  has  no  force ;  as 
infringo  breaks  infractus  broken,  infucatus  stained  :  with  adjec- 
tives, like  the  English  prefix  un,  it  means  not ;  as  indoctus  un- 
learned, ineptus  &c.  It  was,  however,  before  remarked  that 
this  latter  in  is  not  the  preposition,  but  derived  from  sine  or 
ctvsv*  The  letter  n  is  often  altered  in  compound  words,  as  iUe- 
giumus,  illido,  irritus  8lc. 

16.)  Sub  denotes  1.)  under;  as  subpono  or  suppono,  sub- 
duco :  2.)  upwards,  on  high ;  as  subiicio  means  not  only  cast 
under,  but  cast  on  high,  e,  g.  Liv,  6.  24,  CamiUus  in  equuro 
subiectus;  Virg.  Mn.  12.  287»  corpora  saltu  subiiciunt  in 
equos  :  3.)  near ;  as,  subire  montem  :  4.)  rather,  a  little ; 
as,  subrideo  to  smile,  laugh  a  little,  subtristis  rather  sad.  . 

17.)  Super;  as  supersto,  superstes. 

18.)  Subter;  as  subterfugere. 

XL)  Many  prepositions  are  also  found  without  their 
cases,  and  are  therefore  used  as  adverbs :  as, 

1.)  Ad,  denoting  about  a  certain  number,  is  often  found 
without  an  accusative  in  Cicero  and  Livy;  e.g.  Li  v.  3.  15, 
ezsules,  servique,  ad  quatuor  millia  hominum  et  quingenti  — 
occupavere;  35. 7*  ad  mille  quingenti  ad  consules  transfiigerunt; 
Cses.  B.  G.  2. 33,  occisis  ad  hominum  millibus  quatuor  &c. 
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2.)  Ante  continually  stands  without  an  accusative^  denoting 
before^  formerly;  as,  paulo  ante  dictum  est :  Cic.  Fin.  6.  12, 
Don  ante,  sed  retro ;  ad  Div.  15*  14.  5,  sed  tamen  et  feci  ante^ 
et  facio  nunc  and  witli  an  abl.  which  is  governed  by  in  under- 
stood ;  as  paucis  ante  diebus,  a  few  days  before.  Some,  there- 
fore, take  ante  to  be  a  real  adverb. 

3.)  Adversus,  sometimes  without  an  accus. ;  as  Plant.  Cas. 
2.  8.  9Q,  cum  ei  adversus  veneram.  Note.  Adversus  is  pro- 
perly a  participle  (from  adverto),  as  versus  from  veito. 

4.)  Citra  (properly  an  abl.  from  citer,  tra,  trum,  parte  being 
understood)  sometimes  without  an  accus.  Liv.  10.  25,  paucis 
citra  millibus  lignatores  8lc.  :  Ovid.  Pont.  1.  ?•  55,  culta  — 
citra  quam  debuit :  i.  e.  minus. 

5.)  Circa,  continually  without  accus.  denoting  about ;  as, 
qui  circa  habitant,  who  dwell  about:  Liv.  1.  4,  ex  montibus, 
qui  circa  sunt  &c. 

6.)  Circiter,  about,  often  is  used  like  an  adverb  without  ac- 
cus. as,  tribus  circiter  diebus,  in  about  three  days :  C»s.  B.  G, 
2.  32,  et  tamen  circiter  parte  tertia  celata  &c. 

7.)  Contra,  again,  against,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  often 
used  adverbially ;  as,  contra  ille  respondit,  he  again  answered  : 
nihil  contra  dixit,  he  said  nothing  again  :  Cic*  Tusc.  5.  6,  uti 
hi  miseri,  sic  contra  illi  beati :  ad  Div.  12.  18.  5,  utrumque 
contra  accidit,  each  happened  the  other  way. 

8.)  Extra  (properly  abl.  scil.  parte)  denoting  without :  as, 
Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  2.  59,  sensibus  et  animo  ea,  quae  extra  sunt, 
percipiuntur :  Cses.  B.  C.  3.  69,  cum  extra  et  intus  hostem 
baberent.  Conf.  Hon  Ep.  2.  1.  31. 

9.)  Intra  (properly  abl.  scil.  parte)  is  sometimes  used  with- 
out accus.  as  Cels.  7.  15,  hujus  ea  pars,  quse  intra,  paulo  lon- 
gior  esse  debet,  quam  quae  extra :  5.  28.  13,  viridis  intra  caro 
adparet:  and  elsewhere,  Coluro.  12.  43:  Quintil.  1.  10.  43: 
Petron.  22. 
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10.)  Infra,  denoting  beneath ;  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  9.  26,  accu- 
bueram  —  supra  me  Atticus,  infra  Verrius :  Academ.  4,  40, 
supra,  infra^  dextra«  sinistra,  ante,  post :  where  infra  means  be- 
neath :  and  elsewhere,  Cic.  ad  Div,  6,  8 :  Cic.  Somn*  Sdp.  4. 
tiote.  Supra,  infra,  extra,  intra,  as  dextra,  sinistra,  are  pro- 
perly adjectives  from  su  penis,  inferus,  exterus,  interns,  sdL 
parte ;  and  are  therefore  used  for  supera,  infera  &c. :  it  is  the 
same  with  citra  for  citera  parte  from  citer ;  ultera,  for  ultera 
parte,  from  ulter ;  though  neither  ulter  nor  ulterus  are  in  use. 

11.)  luxta,  near;  as  Csra.  B.  G.  2.  26,  legionem  que  iuxta 
constiterat :  so  iuxta  et,  iuxta  ac,  iuxta  quam,  nearly  as,  just 
as :  Cic,  Red.  Sen.  8,  iuxta  ac  si  meus  frater  esset:  Idv.  10.  6, 
iuxta  earn  rem  passi  pati^  quam :  where  earn  rem  is  governed 
by  passi. 

12.)  Propter,  near;  as,  Cic.  Rose.  Amer.  23,  61ii  propter 
cubantesy  sons  lying  near;  Ver.  4.  48,etenim  propter  est  spo- 
lunca,  for  near  there  is  a  cave :  propter  probably  comes  firom 
propiter,  which  is  from  prope. 

13.)  Prope,  near,  is  continually  an  adverb ;  as  Cic.  ad  Div. 
9.  7.  2,  volebam  prope  alicubi  esse :  so  in  Livy,  prope  est, 
erat,  fiiit  &c.,  is,  was  near  8ic.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  a ; 
as,  non  prope  a  Sicilia :-— in  this  use  it  is  always  an  adverb. 

14.)  Pone,  behind,  is  often  an  adverb ;  as  pone  sequi. 

15.)  Post;  as  paucis  postdiebus;  non  multo  post. 

16.)  Praeter,  except,  with  or  without  quam;  as.  Sail.  Cat.  36. 
2,  liceret  ab  artnis  discedere  prseter  rerum  capital^um  condemr 
natis,  where  condemnatis  is  governed  by  liceret;  nullas  (literas) 
accep],prttterqusemihi  reddit8Ssunt,Cic.  Att.5.3;  cavendaesunt 
familiaritates  praeter  hominum  perpaucorum,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  1.1.5; 
nulla  ci vitas  praeter  PlataBensium,Nep.  Milt.  5;  nil  praeter  salSces, 
cassaque  canna  fuit  (scil.  ibi),  Ovid.  Fast.  4.401 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
4. 6 ;  9. 39, 42 ;  5.1.  and  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  be  thus  used 
Cic.  Manil.  23 ;  videbat  enim  populus  Romanes  non  locupletari 
(|(iotannis  pecunia,  praeter  paucos,  where  paucos  depends  on 
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locupletari  rather  than  pr»ter :  so  Suet.  Tib.  4 ;  reliquerit  eum 
nullo  prKter  auguralis  sacerdotii  honore  impertitum  :  so  pr»ler 
81,  except  if,  Varr.  R.  R.  1 .  41 :  pneter  quod,  except  that,  Apid. 
Met.  2.  p.  122.  37*  Elmenh. 

17.)  Secundum  is  rarely  so  used ;  as  Plaut.  Aaph.  2.  1.  1. 
t  iu  sectindum,  go  thou  next. 

18.)  Supra  {fyr  supera  parte),  above;  as  supra  dixi»  scripsi 
&C.  Cic.  Orat,  d.*6,  quae  supra  et  aubler  8cc. 

10.)  Ultra  (for  ultera  parte),  beyond :  Cic.  Att.  15.  1,  est 
autem  oratio  scripta  elegftntissime  —  ut  niUl  possit  ultra,  tfaat 
nothing  can  be  beyond;  Liv.  2.  19>  nee  ultra  bellum  La&miniy 
gliscens  iam  per  aliquot  annos,  dilatum,  nor  was  the  war  de- 
ferred bqrond  (longer). 

20.)  Versus,  towards,  with  ad  adjoined;  as  Liv.  1.  18,  ad 
meridiem  versus  consedit,  Csss.  B.  6.  6.  S3,  ad  oceanum 
versus ;  Sulp.  ad  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  12.  3,  in  Italiam  versus  na- 
vigaturus  erat.  This  is  less  surprising,  since  versus  is  really  a 
parUciple  frbm  vertor. 

21.)  Clam,  secretly,  often  without  an  abUt.:  Terent.  Adelph. 
1.  1.  46,  si  sperat,  fore  clam,  rursum  tie. ;  if  he  hopes,  that  he 
wiU  be  secret ;  Terent.  Andr.  2.  6.  IS,  turn  id  clam  cavit  Also 
with  an  ace. ;  as  clam  patrem,  Terent.  Hec.  3,  3.  36 :  Plaut* 
Cas.  2.  6.  33,  clam  meam  uxorem,  without  my  wife's  know- 
ledge ;-»ibid,  Amph.  Prol.  107,  is  amare  occepit  Alcumenam 
clam  virwn :  so  Auct,  B*  Hisp.  3  :  also  with  a  dat..  Plant 
Mil.  3*  3.  8,  quam  sane  magni  referat,  mihi  clam  est,  is  un- 
known to  me ;  though  mihi  rather  depends  on  est  than  clam : 
even  with  a  gen.,  as  clam  patris.  Plant  Merc.  1.  1.  43. 

22.)  Coram,  orally,  personally ;  as,  tecum  coram  lo^uerer, 
Cic,  ad  Div.  2.  9 :  Terent  Adelph.  2. 4.  6,  vereor  coram  in  os 
telaudare;  se  ipse  coram  ofiert,  Liv.  2.  47,  i.e.  personally; 
cum  coram  sumus,  Cic.  Att  12.  ],  i.  e.  when  we  are  together. 

23.)  Pne ;  though  seldom ;  as  Ter.  Eun.  3.  2.  46,  abi  pras, 
go  ht/hn:  ibid.  Andr.  1. 1.  144,  i  pne. 
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24.)  Super,  above;  as,  satis  superque  habere.  Ctc.  Rose. 
Com.  4,  satis  superque  habere  dicit,  &c.  So  Liv.^  super quanv 
£2.  3:  27.  20. 

25.)  Subter,  under ;  as  Cic.  Orat.  3. 3,  qui  omoia  hec,  quae 
supra  et  subter,  unum  esse  dixerunt :  and  elsewhere,  Cic.  SotnD. 
Scip.  4 :  Lucret.  6.  5l6,  536. 

Note.  1.)  Though  all  these  prepositions  qnore  or  less  fre- 
quently are  used  as  adverbs,  without  their  "proper  case,  Uiey 
may  still  be  correctly  called  prepositions,  since  all  of  them,  ex- 
cept perhaps  tenus  and  versus,  are  set  before :  they  have  also  a 
case  with  them  whether  depending  on  themselves,  or  another 
preposition,  which  sometimes  occurs.  Sanctius  rejects  circiter, 
prope,  versus,  with  pridie,  procul,  secus,  usque,  out  of  the  num. 
ber ;  to  which  Perizonius  adds  propter,  iuxta,  secundum,  ad- 
versus :  they  are  theoretically  correct,  but  custom  is  prevalent, 
and  change  might  lead  to  error. 

2.)  We  may  use  all  these  prepositions  adverbially,  in  parti- 
cular those  which  are  often  so  used :  as  circiter,  contra,  supra 
&c.     Yet  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  sense. 

ft 

3.)  There  are  also  other  particles  which  some  reckon  amongst 

prepositions,  since  they  are  sometimes  found  with  a  case :  secus 
near,  next  after,  usque  until,  palam  openly,  simul  together  with, 
pridie  the  day  before,  postridie  the  day  after  &c. 

a)  Secus  near,  next  after ;  with  an  accus.  as,  secus  viam  stare, 
Quintil.  8.  2.  SO  :  nascitur  secus  fluvios,  Plin.  H.  N.  24.  15. 
Ed.  Harduin. :  secus  coniugem,  Insc.  apud.  Gruter.  p.  806.  7  : 
utrinque  secus  laminas,  Cato  R.  R.  21. 

b)  Usque,  for  usque  ad ;  as  Cic.  Att,  15. 28,  usque  Puteolos : 
ad  Quint,  Frat.  1.  1.  14,  Romara  usque:  so  Miletum  usque, 
Terent.  Ad,  4.  5.  21.  These  places  prove  notliing,  because 
the  accusative  of  names  of  places  may  stand  without  usque  or 
a  preposition.  It  is,  however,  used  with  the  accus.  of  other 
words ;  as,  usque  mortis  diem,  Cels.  7.7:  terminos  usque 
Liby»,  lustin.  1.  1  :  imperium  usque  extremos  Orientis  ter- 
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minos  prolaUim,  lustin.  7.  J  :  coUapsus  pons  uaque  alterius 
initiuin  pontis  prolabi  eum  leoiter  cogebat,  Liv.  44. 5  :  usque 
diluculum,  Apul.  Met.  p.  \52.  18.  Elmenh. 

c)  Palam  with  abl.  for  coram,  Liv.  6.  14,  iude  rem  creditor! 
palam  populo  solvit,  in  presence  of  the  people  :  me  palam, 
Ovid.  Art.  2.  549 :  Trist.  5. 10. 49 :  flevit  populo  palam,  Auct. 
Cons,  ad  Liv.  (in  Ovid.)  442 :  palam  omnibus,  Liv.  25.  18. 
Gronov.  Drakenborch  has  rejected  omnibus. 

d)  Procul  stands  often  with  a  bare  abl.>  as  Liv.  58.  l6,  pro- 
cul  man  incolebat ;  procul  patria  from  an  old  poet,  Cic.  ad 
Div.  7*  6 :  procul  oppido,  Liv.  3.  22  :  procul  moenibus,  ibid. 
23 :  procul  coetu,  Liv.  7.5:  procul  periculo,  Liv.  33.  33  : 
procul  patria,  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  8.  41 ;  5.  8.  5 :  procul  dubio, 
Liv.  39.  40  :  Sueton.  Ner.  8  :  Quintil.  1.  5.  14;  9.  2.  27: 
or,  dubio  procul,  Flor.  2.  6  and  7*  It  is  often  adjoined  to  a  ; 
as  procul  a  patria,  Virg.  Eel.  10.  46 :  procul  a  conspectu, 
Cic.  Agr.  2.  32 :  a  metu,  Cic.Tusc.  5.  14  :  a  terra,  Cic.  Or. 
3.  36 : — also  witliout  a  or  any  case ;  as  procul  hinc,  procul 
este  profani !  &c. 

e)  Simul,  with  an  abl.  cum  being  understood ;  as,  avulsa 
est  —  host!  ore  simul  cervix,  Sil.  5.  419 ;  i*  e.  simul  cum  ore : 
simul  nobis  habitat,  Ovid.  Trist.  5.  10.  29 :  simul  his,  Horat. 
Sat.  1.  10.  86;  or  his  simul,  Sil.  3.  268  :  so,  septemviris  simul. 
Tacit.  Ann.  3.  64 :  Magnetibus  simul ;  ibid.  4.  5 :  scauro  si. 
mul,  ibid.  6.  9 :  it  is  the  same  with  the  Greek  i(jM ;  as  jfb* 
tfio),  &c. 

f )  Pridie  and  postridie  are  formed  from  two  words,  (priori 
die,  postero  die,)  and  are  used  with  a  genit.;  as,  pridie  eius 
diei,  Cic.  ad  Div.  1.  4:  C»s.  B.  G.  1.  47;  where  eius  diei 
m^bt  be  omitted :  pridie  insidiarum.  Tacit.  Ann.  15. 54 :  pridie 
calcndarum,  Pandect.  28.  1.  5 :  postridie  eius  diei,  Cses.  B.G. 
1.  23;  4.  13;  5.  10:  Cato  R.  R.  2:  Sulpic.  in  Cic.  ad  Div, 
4.  12  :  or  an  accus.;  as  pridie  calendas,  where  ante,  and  pos- 
tridie idus,  where  post,  perhaps,  is  understood:  pridie  eum 
diem,  Cic.  Att.  1 1.  23  :  pridie  idus,  ibid.  13. 25  :  pridie  Com- 
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pitalia,  ibid.  2.  3 :  pridie  Quinquatrua,  Lit.  26.  Vf :  pridie  Pa- 
rilia,  Liv.  40.  2:  lustin.  1.  10:  Sueton.  Cal.  55:  Pandect. 
24. 3.  7 ;  43.  IQ.  1 :  postridie  calendas^  nonas,  idus  &c.  Liv. 
6.  1 :  GeQ.  5*  17 :  postridie  ludosi  Cic.  Att.  16.  4 :  postridie 
nundioasy  Sueton.  Aug.  92. 

III.)  We  also  find  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
prepositions  set  after  their  case  :  as, 

a)  Versus  (versum)  and  tenus  are  always  set  after :  Romam 
versus,  not  versus  Romam  :  as  in  English,  homewards  &c.  So 
caputo  tenus  to  the  hilt ;  crurum  tenus.  Also  cum  is  always 
affixed  to  me,  te,  se,  nobis,  vobis ;  as  mecum,  tecum,  &c. :  and 
oflen  to  the  abl.  of  qui,  as  quicum  (quocum),  quibuscum. 
Note.  Yet  versus  is  sometimes  prefixed ;  as  versus  sedem,  Liv. 
8.  20.  Gronov.  Drak, :  Crevier  has  adversus. 

b)  We  find  also  other  prepositions  set  after  their  case,  yet 
seldom,  and  chi^y  after  qui,  4is  ad :  Cic.  Nat  Deor.  2.  4, 
Senatus,  quos  ad  soleret,  referendum  &c.:   Terent.  Phorm. 

3.  2.  38,  dies,  quam  ad  &c. :  dtra :  Hor.  Sat.  1. 1. 107,  fines, 
quos  ultra,  citraque  nequit  8lc. :  drca :  Cic.  Ver.  4.  48,  tota 
circumcisa  est,  quam  circa  sunt  lacus  &c. :  contra :  Cic.  Mur. 

4.  lUe,  quern  contra  veneras,  causa  cadebat :  quos  contra,  Cic. 
Or.  10:  Acad.  4.  15:  Vatin.  7,  leges,  quos  contra  prseter  te 
nemo  unquam est facere conatus.  Sec. :  inter:  Cic.  Verr.  3.20, 
quos  inter  res  communicata  est:  si  quos  (aliquos)  inter  &c. 
Cic.  Amic.  22 :  penes :  Cic.  ad  Div.  9-  l6.  4,  de  illo  autem, 
quern  penes  est  omnis  potestas :  Hor.  Art.  72,  usus,  quern  penes 
arbitrium  est  et  ius :  quern  penes,  Plant.  Amph.  2.  2.  23 :  perc 
agrum,  quern  per  iter  fadunt,  Cic.  Agr«  2. 30 :  propter:  Plaut. 
Amph.  4.  1.8,  quern  propter  corpus  suum  stupri  compleverit : 
quern  propter  urbs  incensa  est,  Cic.  Pis.  7  :  quos  propter  omnia 
amisimus,  Cic.  Att.  10.  4:  hence  quapropter  for  quepropter; 
as  antehac  for  antehasc;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  ae,  the 
sound  of  a  predonunated :  ultra:  Cic.  Tusc*  4.  17,  sed  ad- 
hibent  modum  quendam,  quern  ultra  progredi  non  oportet :  so 
fines,  quo$  ultra,  citraque  &c.  Hor.  Sat.  \.l.  107  :    e  ore^-t 
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qvibui  e  sumus,  LiicreU  3.  851:  hxta;  viUs,  qtuim  iuxta, 
Plin.  H.  N.  IS*  19 :  de;  Cic.  Man.  16.  quo  de  nunc  a^mus : 
fundus,  quo  de  agitur,  Cic.  Verr.  2. 12 :  negotio,  quo  de  agitur, 
Cic.  Invent.  1.  28 :  Nepos  also  places  iuxta  after  banc,  Paus* 
4,  kanc  iuxta  fecerunt  locum.  The  prepositions  also  often  fol- 
low nouns  substantive :  as,  ad ;  ripam  ad  Araxis,  Tac.  Ann. 
12.  51  :  apud;  Misenum  apudet  Ravennam,  ibid.  4. 5:  mon' 
tern  apud  firycum^  ibid.  43 :  contra;  litora  contra,  ibid.  3.  1 : 
propter;  viam  propter,  ibid.  15.  47  :  hostem  propter,  ibid; 
4.  48  :  succum  propter  lactis,  Plin.  H.  N.  10.  40:  te  propter, 
Virg,  ^n.  4-  320 :  per ;  viam  per,  Lucret.  6.  1262  :  tramtra 
per  et  remos,  Virg.  ^n.  5.  663  :  intra ;  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  48, 
dum populatio /{icem t?i^ra sisteretur :  inter;  Tacit. Ann. 6. 41, 
Arti^banum,  Scythas  ifUer  educatum :  hoc  inter,  Phasdr.  2«  8« 
20:  extremos  inter  euntem,  Hor.  Sat.  1.  1.  116.  Livy  some- 
times does  the  same,  but  places  another  substantive  after ;  as 
22.  3,  campi,  qui  Fesulas  inter  Arretiumque  iacent.  Tacitus 
also  sets  iuxta  after  a  substantive ;  as  Ann.  6. 39,  urbem  iuxta  ; 
cubiculum  iuxta,ihid.  13. 15 :  Ceraunia  iuxta,  Virg.  Mn.  3. 506 : 
coram,  Tac.  Ann.  3.  14,  ipso  Germanico  coram  id  ausum : 
Nep.  Epam.  4,  at  ille  Diomedonte  coram;  nihil, inquit Sec. :  e, 
or  ej;  hostibus  e  si  quis  Sic.  Ovid.  Her.  20. 121.  Note,  redeo 
ad  quae  mihi  mandas,  Cic.  Att.  5.  11.  p.  665.  £d.  £m.  for 
redeo  ad  ea,  quae  8lc. 


Section  8. 
Of  Conjunctiofis. 

Coniunctiones,  or  rather,  particulee  coniunctivse,  con- 
junctions or  connecting  words,  are  those,  by  which 
two  or  more  words,  or  whole  sentences  and  periods 
are  connected.  They  are  divided  into  different  classes ; 
copulatives,  disjunctives  &c, :  these  distinctions  are  of 
little  use,  unless  from  them  we  take  occasion  to  explain 
their  nature. 
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I.)  Some  merely  connect  words  or  sentences,  and  are 
called  copulative :  these  signify  and,  also  &c. 

£t  andy  also ;  as  pater  et  mater :  scio  et,  I  know  also.  Id« 
stead  of  et  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  nee  noo  or 
neque  non*  When  it  is  twice  repeated,  as  et  pater  et  mater, 
it  denotes  both,  and ;  both  father  and  mother,  not  only  father, 
but  also  mother.  It  may  sometimes  be  translated,  first  and  se- 
condly :  someUmes  the  first  is  untranslated,  as  vidi  et  patrem  et 
matrem,  I  saw  father  and  mother. 

Instead  of  et  — -  et,  we  have  et  —  que,  or  que  —  et. 

Ac,  atque,  and ;  but  ac  is  used  more  fi-equently  before  a  con- 
sonant: they  are  often  translated  as,  e.g.  after  seque,  pa- 
riter  &c. 

Que,  and,  always  is  attached  to  the  word  which  in  sense 
follows  it ;  as,  father  and  mother,  pater  materque.  The  poets 
often  use  it  doubled  for  et  —  et,  e.  g.  paterque  materque :  so 
Quintil.  3.  6.  89 ;  2.  13.  11  :  also  que  —  et,  et  —  que. 

Etiam,  quoque,  also,  even  :  sometimes  vel  is  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

Item  also,  likewise. 

Nee,  neque,  stands  for  et  non  :  also  at  the  beginning  of  a  pe- 
riod for  non,  accompanied  by  tamen,  enim,  vero :  as  nee 
vero,  i.  e.  non  vero.  Neque  —  neque,  neither  —  nor ;  as, 
nee  pater,  nee  mater;  so  neque  pater,  neque  mater,  nee 
pater,  neque  mater,  neque  pater  nee  mater :  since  nee  and 
neque  are  the  same  word. 

Turn  twice  repeated,  or  cum  —  tum,  both  —  and ;  as,  turn 
pater,  tum  mater ;  cum  pater,  tum  mater. 

11.)  Some  connect  opposite  or  different  ideas,  and 
are  called  disjunctive ;  as, 

Sed,  but. 
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Aut,  vel,  or :  pater  aut  (vel)  mater,  father  or  mother,  aut  —  aut, 
vel  —  vd,  either  —  or :  in  the  same  way  are  used  sive  —  sive, 
seu  — -  seu,  sive  —  seu  :  sive  and  seu  are  the  same  word. 

Ve,  or,  is  attached  to  the  word  following  it  in  sense ;  as,  pater 
materve,  father  or  mother :  so  paterve  materve.  It  some- 
times is  used  for  que,  and  neve  for  neque. 

III.)  Some  explain  what  precedes :  seu  or  sive, 
when  used  only  once,  denotes  or,  with  two  different 
names  of  the  same  person  or  thing ;  as,  Pallas  seu 
Minerva,  Pallas  or  Minerva.  So  scilicet,  nimirum, 
nempe,  namely ;  when  they  are  necessary  to  show 
that  an  explanation  follows ;  otherwise  they  are  not 
used. 

nil.)  Some  begin  hypothetical  sentences,  and  are 
called  conditional ;  as 

Si,  if:  for  which  quodsi  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  period, 
when  it  stands,  as  to  subject,  in  close  connexion  with  the 
preceding. 

Sin,  but  if;  sin  autem :  commonly  when  si  precedes  :  it  is  found 
without  si  preceding,  but  it  must  stand  in  an  opposed  sen- 
tence, as  is  plain  from  its  meaning. 

Siquidem,  (properly  two  words)  since,  if  indeed. 

Nisi  or  ni,  if  not,  unless :  sometinles  quod  nisi  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  in  close  connexion  with  the  preceding. 

Dummodo,  if  only ;  also  dum  modo ;  as  dummodo  (or  modo, 
dum)  veniat,  if  only  he  come  :  dummodo  ne,  dum  ne,  modo 
ne,  if  he  do  not:  modo  (or  dummodo  ne  or  dum  ne)  ne  sit 
vivus,  if  only  he  be  not  tiving. 

V.)  Some  denote,  but,  only :  at  or  ast  (which  is 
often  used,Cic.  Att.  1.  16;  6.  5;  16.  11.  &c.), verum, 
sed,  vero,  autem.     To  these  belong  iam  now,  in  draw- 
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ing  a  conclusion;  atqui  but,  tamen  yet,  attamen  or  at 
tamen,  but  yet     They  are  called  adversative. 

VI.)  Some  begin  sentences  in  which  something  is 
allowed)  and  are  termed  concessive ;  as, 

Etsi,  tametsi^  quamquam,  quamvis,  licet  (properly  a  verb)  al- 
though. 

Etiamsi,  or  etiam  si,  even  if; 

Quantumvis,  quamvis,  however, 

Ut,  suppose  that,  granted  that. 

Equidem  I  indeed,  I  for  my  part,  I  at  least :  it  is  however 
sometimes  used  with  other  persons  than  the  first. 

Quidem,  indeed,  even,  at  least :  it  may  stand  with  any  person. 

VII.)  Some  indicate  a  cause,  and  are  called  causal ; 
or  begin  sentences  expressing  the  cause :  as. 

Nam,  namque,  etenim,  enim,  for. 

Quia,  quoniam,  quod,  because,  since  :  also  quando. 

Quod,  that  or  because :  as  gaudeo  quod  vivis,  I  rejoice  that 
(because)  thou  art  alive. 

Ut  and  quo  (both  with  the  conj.  mode)  that,  in  order  that. 

Ut  (with  conj.  mode),  so  great,  thaty  I  beg  that,  I  eshort  that 
&c. 

Ne,  the  same  as  ut  non ;  also,  lest,  after  verbs  denoting  fear : 
also,  not,  with  imper.  and  conj.  modes,  when  we  desire,  that 
something  should  not  happen :  ne  facias,  ne  fac,  do  it  not. 

Quin^  for  ut  non,  or  quod  non  :  after  non  dubito  it  is  translated, 
that :  in  these  instances  it  is  followed  by  the  conjunctive 
mode.  With  an  indicative  it  means,  yea,  yea  ratiier :  quin 
die,  yea,  so  say. 
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Quo  minus,  that  not,  or  that,  after  verbe  signifying  to  hinder^ 
or  prevent. 

Quippe  as,  e.  g.  quippe  qui  nil  sciebat,  as  one  who  knew  no- 
thing; certainly,  indeed,  namely. 

Cum  since,  (with  conj.  mode)  when  it  denotes  a  proved  or 
assumed  cause,  where  it  sometimes  may  be  rendered,  be- 
cause, although ;  as,  cum  certum  sit,  since  it  is  certain  &c. 

VIII.)  Some  begin  inferences  or  conclusions,  and 
are  tenned  conclusive :  as  ergo,  igitur,  itaque,  ideo, 
idcirco,  hinc,  inde,  proinde,  tberefore,  then,  so  then, 
thence :  to  these  some  add,  propterea,  quare,  quam- 
obrem,  wherefore,  whence  &c.  These  latter,  however, 
are  not  single  words,  but  stand  for  propter  ea,  quam 
ob  rem,  qua  re. 

IX.)  Some  enumerate  to  the  reader  the  sentences  or 
arguments :  as,  primum  first,  deinde  secondly,  turn 
thirdly,  and  then  follow  praeterea,  postea,  porro,  in- 
super,  or  again  deinde,  turn,  till  at  last  we  have  pos- 
tremOj  denique.  These  are  more  common  than  the  for- 
mal expressions,  primo,  secundo,  tertio  &c.,  which 
sometimes  occur. 

X.)  Some  begin  sentences  expressing  time ;  ajs 
posteaquam,  a^r  that :  ubi,  ut  (with  an  indie.)  cum, 
when :  dum  while,  until :  simul  ac  or  atque,  as  soon 
as:  ac  and  atque  are  at  times  omitted.  There  are 
also  others,  which  are  reckoned  amongst  adverbs :  for 
all  particles,  which  serve  to  connect  sentences,  are 
conjunctions. 

Observations : 

1.)  Autem,  quidem,  quoque  cannot  begin  a  sentence,  but 
follow  the  first  or  second  word :  (quoque  and  quidem  may  be 
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used  after  several) :  much  less  can  they  begin  a  period.  Enim, 
vero,  seldom  stand  at  the  beginning :  as,  nemo  enlmi  &c.  Yet 
enim  may  stand  at  the  beginning :  as,  Plaut.  Aul.  3.  5.  26. 
Plaut.  Cas.  5.  2.  14.  Plaut.  Bacch.  4.  4.  51.  Terent.  Hec. 
2.  1.41.  Lucret.  6.  1275:  so  vero,  but:  (for  in  the  sense  of, 
truly,  it  is  often  prefixed)  :  Plaut.  Rud.  4, 3. 56.  On  the  con- 
trary nam,  nanique,  at,  ast,  verum,  quare,  quamobrem,  et,  ac, 
atque  are  generally  at  the  beginning.  There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions :  nam,  Virg.  Mn.  10.  585.  Horat.  Sat.  2.  3.  20,  41  ; 
ibid.  Ep.  2.  1.  186:  namque,  Varr.  ap.  Gell.  2.  10:  Ptin. 
H.  N.  25.  2 ;  36.  15 :  Flor.  1.5:  Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  3.  6 : 
Virg.  £n.  6.  72,  1 17  ;  10.  6l4.  Si,  nisi,  ni,  ut,  ne,  quo,  quia, 
quoniam,  quod,  cum  since,  etsi,  and  all  words  meaning,  al- 
though, equidem,  ergo,  igitur,  itaque,  primum,  deinde,  post- 
quam,  ubi,  dum,  and  the  others  of  the  same  class,  may  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  after  one  or  even 
more  words :  as  hunc  igitur  hominem,  igitur  hunc  hominem  : 
so  etenim  hoc,  hoc  etenim :  enimvero  hoc,  hoc  enimvero. 

2.)  The  ancients  at  times  unite  two  conjuncUons,  of  whicli 
one  appears  superfluous ;  as  at  vero,  ergo  igitur,  deinde  postea, 
quoque  edam,  itaque  ergo  &c.  This,  in  reading  the  ancients, 
should  be  noUced,  but  npt  imitated. 


Section  9. 

Of  Interjections. 

Interjections  are  words  or  rather  sounds,  which  in- 
dicate a  certain  affection  of  the  mind ;  as  joy,  grief, 
fear,  wonder,  &c.  In  each  language  there  are  some 
peculiar  to  it,  and  we  even  find  that  different  indivi- 
duals have  some  peculiar  to  themselves  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  general  language. 

They  are  more  frequent  amongst  the  common  people 
who  do  not  take  pains  to  hide  their  emotions,  and 
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hence  their  recurrence  in  ancient  comedy.  They  were 
called  Interjections,  because  they  stood  amongst  the 
\¥ords  of  a  sentence,  without  being  connected  with 
them.  The  following  are  reckoned  amongst  them  : 
signs, 

1.)  Of  joy:  evax!  io!  iu! 

2.)  Of  sorrow :  hei !  hoi !  ohe ! 

3.)  OflameDtaUon :  vce!  hei!  au!  ah!  eheu! 

4.)  Of  displeasure :  eheu!  oh!  proh!  vah!  To  these  some 
add  malum  !  the  evil  one !  the  deuce  ! 

5.)  Of  caressing :  eia  !  sodes !  (for  si  audes) ;  as  die,  sodes ! 
say,  if  thou  wilt !  so  sis  for  si  vis.  To  these  are  added,  qusso 
I  pray,  obsecro  I  pray,  amabo  I  will  love  thee,  or  I  pray. 

6.)  Of  calling:  heus!  o!  eho ! 

7.)  Of  unwillingness  to  speak :  hem ! 

8.)  Of  approbation  :  euge !  eia ! 

9.)  Of  wonder:  hem!  ehem!  a!  vah!  bui! 

10.)  Of  exclamation  :  o !  ah ! 


VOL.  I. 


(     258    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  the  Significations  of  Words. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  eight  kinds  of  Latin 
words  by  name,  to  divide  them  into  classes,  and  to 
decline  and  conjugate  them  correctly :  we  must  also 
know  what  they  signify,  that  is,  understand  their 
meaning.  Without  this,  the  rest  is  nothing ;  since  we 
cannot  use  them,  nor  put  them  together,  nor  under- 
stand any  sentence  in  ancient  writers  without  thus 
understanding  its  parts.  The  signification  of  a  word, 
is  the  notion,  the  thought,  which  the  ancients  con- 
veyed in  it,  or,  more  correctly,  the  thing  which,  by 
the  use  of  a  word,  they  imagined  and  set  before  them. 
The  ancients  often  denote  more  than  one  thing,  some- 
times several  of  a  related  sense,  by  the  same  word. 
All  this  we  must  conceive  in  every  word,  and  just  as 
the  ancients  did,  not  as  common  dictionaries  teach  it, 
if  we  would  understand  their  writings,  and  make  pro- 
gress in  explaining  them.  Amongst  words  in  general, 
tibose  are  the  most  weighty  and  important  which  de- 
note incorporeal  things,  such  as  are  not  perceived  by 
the  senses ;  to  which  belong  the  names  of  virtues, 
crimes,  qualities,  &c. ;  as  virtus,  brevitas,  longitude, 
castitas,  aetas,  annus,  mensis,  nox,  mens,  ratio,  consi- 
lium :  with  similar  verbs ;  as  cogito,  intelligo  &c. : 
and  particles  ;  as  ita,  sic,  si  &c. ;  on  the  knowledge  of 
which  more  depends,  than  on  the  names  of,  nose,  eye 
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&c.  Corporeal  words  are  easy,  and  seldom  have  more 
than  one  meaning :  but  the  incorporeal  are  more  dif- 
ficult and  frequent  with  the  ancients:  upon  these, 
then,  our  principal  labor  must  be  bestowed.  Since 
the  number  of  Latin  words  is  great,  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  their  signification  is  extensive  and  difiicult, 
and  requires  long  study,  minute  observation,  and  a 
clear  understanding ;  besides  that  of  many  words  the 
meaning  is  not  clearly  fixed  or  known,  and  has  yet  to 
be  unveiled  and  discovered  for  the  first  time.  It 
would  be  the  excellence  of  a  complete  and  copious 
grammar,  distinctly  to  explain  all  these  significations : 
but  they  may  be  better  acquired  from  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  since  we  there  see,  where,  how,  and  when 
they  are  used.  Indeed  a  printed  grammar  would  be 
too  voluminous,  were  it  to  bring  forward  every  word 
and  its  meanings  illustrated,  as  they  must  be,  by  ex- 
amples from  ancient  writers :  and,  moreover,  for  this 
parpose  separate  dictionaries  have  been  composed, 
which,  if  judiciously  drawn  up,  should  be  carefully 
studied.  We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  treat  of  two  par- 
ticulars: 1.)  point  out  some  erroneous  interpretations; 
2.)  attempt  to  fSeicilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  true  sig^ 
nification. 

I.)  False  significations  must  not  be  adopted,  a  fault 
which  often  occurs ;  as, 

Ambitio  does  not  mean  pride,  but  rather  love  of  honour,  am- 
bition, vanity :  if  a  man  strives  after  honour,  and  piques 
himself  on  certam  outward  things  ^  likes  to  be  praised,  and 
to  display  himself,  and  to  be  in  office. 

iEquor  is,  properly,  a  level  or  flat,  from  sequus  level,  even ; 
tbeoce  the  sea,  because  it  is  level;  thence  the  sea  generalty. 

s  2 
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AmoBQUs^  pleasAnty  agreeable  to  the  senses,  particulariy  to  tlie 
eyes :  thence  peculiarly  applied  to  places  and  situations ; 
as,  horti  amoBni,  r^o  amoena :  not  homo  amc&nus,  fortuna 
amoena    also,  agreeable  to  the  ears ;  as  vcrba>  Gell.  2.  20. 

Animal  from  anima,  breath,  life,  denotes  a  living  creature :  it 
is  therefore  applied  to  homo  and  bestia :  hence,  restricUvely, 
a  beast;  as  Varr.  L.  L.  6.  5,  ab  animalium  vocibus  tralata 
ad  homines  :  so  Plin.  H.  N.  28.  4. 

Apparere  (adp.),  not»  to  appear  i. e.  to  seem;  but  to  appear, 
i.e.  to  be  apparent  or  manifest;  as,  mendacium  apparet,  the 
falsehoodis  apparent;  nantes  apparent,  men  appearswimming. 

Anna  are  properly  arms  for  defence;  as  helmet,  shield  Sic.: 
tela  means  arms  for  oflence;  as  darts,  swords,  arrows  Sic. 
Hence  arma  means  arms  in  general ;  as,  arma  capere,  armis 
decertare,  dimicare  8lc.,  when  no  particular  kind  is  meant : 
it  would  be  improper  to  say  clypeus  et  hasta  sunt  anna. 

Asser  and  assis  (or  axis)  are  distinguished :  asser,  a  pole;  assis, 
a  board  or  plank. 

Avarus,  desirous  of  gold,  avaricious ;  from  avidus  «ris :  not 
covetous,  generally ;  for  the  latter  includes  not  only  those 
who  desire  money,  but  the  parsimonious  and  niggardly,  who 
are  not  denoted  by  avarus. 

Calamitas  is,  not  every  misfortune,  vexation  or  trouble;  but 
something  accompanied  witli  loss  :  it  must  often  be  translated 
loss,  deprivation. 

Calumnia  is  not  scandal,  by  which,  in  private  society,  one  in- 
jures another's  reputation ;  but  1.)  an  open,  legal  accusation 
of  an  innocent  person :  2.)  when,  to  injure  or  trouble  anoUier, 
r^ne  makes  false  explanations  and  pretences. 

Clemens  is  not,  generally,  merciful,  but  soft,  mild,  gentle;  one 
who  is  not  easily  provoked. 

Conari,  not,  to  dare,  or  venture,  to  be  bold,  in  a  bad  sense; 
but  to  attempt,  endeavour,  try,  labour;  also  in  a  good  sense. 
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Convicium,  not  merely  an  insult^  or  term  of  insult;  but  a  loud 
or  strong  speech  against  any  one,  where  one  makes  an  earnest 
representation^  blames,  contradicts,  chides,  objects,  repri- 
mands. 

Convincere,  not  to  convince  or  convict  generally,  but  of  a  bad 
thing ;  as  of  theft,  eiror  8ic.  In  a  good  sense,  we  use  per- 
suadere;  as,  thou  wilt  not  convince  me  that  thou  art  learned, 
tu  mihi  nunquam  persuadebis  8lc. :  I  am  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  persuasum  mihi  est,  rem  esse  veram. 
More  accurately,  1.)  prove,  shew :  2.)  prove  that  something 
is  not  otherwise:  3.)  prove  something  against  one,  convict: 
4.)  refute,  confute,  disprove. 

Crimen^  not  transgression  (except  in  the  poets),  but  inasmuch 
as  it  is  charged :  hence  a  charge,  accusation. 

Diligentia,  not  labour,  industry;  but  care,  accuracy,  foresight : 
when  in  any  pursuit,  one  turns  his  attention  to  every  part, 
and  omits  nothing.  Industria  means  industry ;  but  diligentia 
industry  including  care,  accuracy,  exactness. 

Divertere,  not  to  stop  at  an  inn,  but  to  separate,  when  a  num. 
ber  of  people  separate,  and  go'  difierent  ways.  Devertere 
means  to  stop  at  an  inn.  So  to  draw  a  sword,  not  distrin- 
gere  gladium,  but  destringere. 

Exsistere  1.)  to  stand  forth,  be  in  sight,  shew  oneself,  appear: 
%.)  to  be. 

Hactenus,  or  hac  tenus,  sc.  parte,  1.)  so  far:  2.)  thus  far,  in 
discourse,  when  one  suddenly  stops :  3.)  what  regards  this 
point :  4.)  thus  far,  to  this  time :  this  signification,  though 
questioned,  may  be  found  Tac.  Agr.  10:  Ovid.  Met.  5. 
SS^i  perhaps  elsewhere;  as  Cic.  Att.  11.  4:  6.)  but, 
barely,  thus  far  only,  Tac.  Ann.  14.  51 :  Ovid.  Met.  15. 156. 

Honoratissimus,  most  honoured,  not  with  most  titles,  but  ac* 
tually  invested  with  many  or  great  honours,  places  of  honour. 

Imo,  not  merely  yes,  but  ironically,  and  expresses  our^ea  rather. 
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lofans  (dod  fan%),  not  every  child,  but  an  m&nt,  one  that  can- 
not yet  speak,  a  child  in  the  womb ;  ineloquent. 

Labor  1 .)  labour:  2.)  industry :  3.)  fatigue :  4,)  pain,  adversity. 

Laqueus,  not  any  rope,  but  with  a  knot ;  noose  or  snare. 

Legem  ferre  1.)  to  propose  a  law  or  (angUc^)  bill :  £•)  to  make 
or  pass  a  law. 

Liberia  children,  not  as  to  age,  but  with  respect  to  parents :  hi 
sunt  liberi  mei :  pater  amat  Uberos  suos.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say,  viri  sunt  tarn  stulu,  quam  liberi,  men  are  as  foolish  as 
children. 

Magistratus,  not  the  corporation  of  a  town,  but  1.)  a  separate 
superior  office,  as  the  consulship,  the  prsetorship:  2.)  the 
person  who  bears  it. 

Momentum,  not  weight  generally,  but  in  respect  of  the  impulse 
which  it  gives  to  certain  things ;  as,  ad  hostes  fundendos  Sic. 
We  cannot  say,  virtus  est  res  magni  momend  8cc.  It  means 
1.)  impulse,  impression,  weight,  moving  force:  2.)  drcum- 
stance,  quality:  3.)  point,  part,  smaUness,  fewness ;  sUte: 
4.)  motion,  change* 

Ommno  L)  generally:  2.)  wholly:  3.)  altogether,  certainly. 

Opera  1.)  labour,  particularly  of  the  body:  2.)  time.  Insure. 

Opinio,  not  every  opinion,  but  such  as  an  ungrounded  sus- 
picion, fancy :  opinari,  to  fency,  to  think. 

Petulanlia,  self-wvill,  frivolity,  impertinence,  estrav^ance^  ma- 
lice :  so  peuilans. 

Pietas,  must  be  understood  according  to  the  subject:  it  de- 
notes love  to  God,  parents,  children,  relatives,  benefactors: 
this  will  be  shewn  by  the  connexion ;  it  may  somedmes  be 
rendered  piety,  consaentiousiicia :  it  is  the  sane  witb  pius* 

Prseiudicium,  is  not  pre-judgement,  a  pre-conceived  opinion ; 
but  1.)  something  that  precedes  sentence,  and  may  bias  the 
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decision  of  the  judges^  ao  anticipated  sentence :  £•)  disad- 
vantage: 3.)  example. 

Privilegium,  in  Cicero,  is  not  privilege,  but'a  law  or  bill  against 
a  particular  person,  which  at  Rome  was  unconstituUonal : 
but  in  Pliny's  Epistles,  Seneca  &c.  it  means  a  privilege,  a 
particiilar  and  superior  right* 

Prorogate,  to  prolong,  in  time. 

Provincia,  not  any  country,  nor  any  conquered  country,  but 
what  the  Romans  united  to  their  empire,  and  governed  by 
their  officers,  and  exacted  tributes  from  their  subjects:  it 
makes  no  difierence  whether  it  came  to  the  Romans  by  con- 
quest or  inheritance.  Also,  in  Livy,  provincia  denotes  a 
land  in  which,  or  a  people  with  whom,  a  consul  was  com- 
manded to  wage  war :  it  also  means  an  office,  the  duty  of 
an  office :  thence  a  country,  people,  or  city,  with  which  a 
general  must  carry  on  war. 

Publicani  are  not  taxgatherers,  but  farmers-genera!  of  the  in- 
come which  the  Romans  derived  from  the  provinces. 

Publicus,  not  public,  before  the  people,  unless  it  have  this 
sense  Plin.  ep.2.  1:  but  1.)  public,  what  happened  in  the 
name,  by  the  command,  or  with  respect  to  the  state,  or  be- 
longed to  it ;  as,  ager  publicus :  so  bellum  gerere  publice,  in 
the  name  of  the  state :  2.)  universal,  common,  mean. 

Remeditxm  is  not  every  mean,  but  a  remedy  against  something ; 
as  sickness  &c. 

Salus,  health  ^  !•)  the  unimpaired  well-being  of  a  man,  from 
salvus :  2.)  safety  or  security  of  life,  character  Sec. :  5.)  re- 
storation to  former  welfare.  Sometimes  life;  as,  salutem 
petere. 

Si  1 .)  if,  conditbnally  ;  as,  si  deum  amas,  dens  te  redamabit : 
£.)  sometimes  it  denotes  time,  Cic.  Tusc.  5#  ££* 

Stultns,  not  merely  a  fool,  but  tbooghtless,  hasty,  simple :  so 
stulte ;  as  stulte  egisti,  thou  hast  acted  simply,  thoughtlessly. 
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Tunica,  not  the  outer  dress^  coat;  but  the  inner,  or  vest. 

Verna,  a  slave  bom  in  the  house  of  his  master  from  a  female 
slave ;  a  home-bom  slave ;  a  born  slave. 

Vultus  1.)  the  features,  mien  :  2.)  the  face. 

We  might  add  to  these  examples,  those  words  of  which  the 
learner  often  knows  but  one  sense,  though  they  have  more ;  as 
OS,  not  only  the  mouth,  but  the  whole  face :  probare,  to  prove, 
also  to  approve  to  another  :  tu  mihi  sententiam  probasti,  thou 
hast  approved  thy  opinion  to  me :  honores,  honours,  places  of 
honour :  munus,  an  o£Sce,  a  duty  which  an  individual  renders 
the  state :  periculum,  danger,  trial : — but  we  have  not  room  to 
enlarge,  and  must  refer  the  learner  to  a  good  dictionary. 

II.)  To  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  the  true  sig- 
nification : 

1 .)  We  should  obser%'e,  whence  a  word  is  derived ;  as  animal 
from  anima,  Ufe ;  thence  animal,  whatever  lives :  avarus  from 
avidus,  or  aveo,  and  ses,  feris ;  hence  avams,  desirous  of  money : 
SBquor,  a  level,  firom  s&quus,  level,  even :  mollis,  moveable, 
bending,  soft,  from  mobilis:  momentum,  movement,  for  mo- 
vimentum,  from  moveo;  hence  res  magni  momenti,  a  thing, 
which  has  much  weight  in  causing  something,  which  was  un- 
settled and  in  equilibrium,  to  be  decided :  nundinse,  the  ninth 
aay,  on  which  people  from  the  country  came  to  Home,  to  mar- 
ket ;  from  novcm,  or  nonus  and  dies :  denarius,  from  deni,  ten 
each ;  thence  denarius  sc.numus,a  piece  of  money  containing  ten 
asses ;  so  sestertius  or  semis  tertius,  the  third  half,  two  and  a  half 
viz.  asses:  petulans, from  petere^ seek, aim  at:  prudens, impru- 
dens,  for  providens,  iraprovidens,  seeing  before-hand,  or  die 
contrary.  It  should  also  be  noticed  what  words  come  from 
the  Greek;  as  museum  (ftot/o-siov),  a  place  of  the  Muses,  where 
learning  resides  or  is  cultivated ;  anagnostes,  a  reader ;  mona- 
chus,  solitary ;  idea  (ISm)  an  image  or  form ;  philosophia  &c. 

2.)  The  import  of  terminations  should  be  understood  : 

a)   quam,   any;    quisquam  any  one,   usquam  any  where, 
nusquam  &c. 
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b)  cunque,  ever^  soever ;  quicunque  whosoever,  ubicunque 
wheresoever^  quandocunque,  whenever  8cc.;  as,  quicunque 
dicat,  whoever  may  say ;  ubicunque  sit,  wherever  he  may  be. 
Que  has  the  same  force  in  many  words ;  utique,  howsoever,  at 
all  events,  certainly;  quisque,  whoever,  any  one;  ubique, 
quandoque  Sec. 

c)  o  and  uc,  in  adverbs  of  place,  denote  whither;  as  eo,  quo, 
hue,  istuc,  illuc :  inc,  whence;  as  hinc,  istinc,  illinc:  ic,  where; 
hie,  istic,  illic. 

d)  osus  denotes  an  abundance,  or  fulness  of  any  thing ;  ass 
piscosus  fiiU  of  fish :  so  annosus  full  of  years,  vinosus,  macu- 
losus,  laboriosus,  verbosus,  ingeniosus,  religiosus :  idus  also 
has  the  same  import ;  as  floridus  Bowery,  herbidus  grassy,  hu- 
midus  moist,  callidus,  roscidus,  viscidus  &c. 

e)  ibilis  denotes  facility,  worth,  ths^t  something  may  be  done, 
or  is  worth  doing;  as  credibilis  credible,  colerabilis,  satiabilis, 
amabilis  lovely,  flebilis  &c. :  to  these  belong  facilis,  difficilis, 
which  seem  to  stand  for  faci  bills  5cc. 

f )  fer  or  ferus,  from  fero,  denotes  bearing;  as  pinifer  pine 
bearing,  metallifer  &c. 

g)  ficus,  from  facio ;  beneficus,  maleficus  Sec. 

h)  eus  and  atus,  denoting  the  material,  are  distinguished : 
eus  denotes  the  solid  material,  atus  what  it  is  adorned  with ;  as 
aureus  golden,  of  gold,  auratus  gilded :  so  argenteus,  argentatus ; 
ferreus,  ferratus;  stanneus,  sereus,  buxeus,  ligneus,  igneus  See. 
To  these  belongs  the  termination  inus;  as  Crystallinus,  Sma- 
ragdinus.  Note.  The  termination  atus  is  used  in  other  words ; 
as  chlamydatus,  gypsatus,  thoracatus  &c.  They  are  all,  pro- 
bably, participles ;  auratus  from  auro,  are  8u:. 

i)  alis,  a  resemblance,  or  similarity ;  as  regalis  kingly,  like  a 
king :  but  regius  royal,  belonging  to  a  king;  as  diviti»  regales, 
riches  suiting  a  king ;  divitise  regiae,  belonging  to  a  king :  so 
liberalis,  suiting  a  free,  well-bom  man,  liberal,  genteel. 

k)  in  verbs,  urio  denotes  an  inclination  or  desire ;  as  esurio, 
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desire  to  eat,  am  hungry ;  parturio,  desire  to  bring  forth,  am  id 
labour:  aco  denotes  an  increase  or  growing;  as,  calesco  grow 
warm,  ditesco:  to  denotes  a  repeUlion;  as,  dicto,  dictito  say 
ofteo  &c.   See  above,  Verbs  frequentative  &c. 

1)  etum  and  eum  denote  a  place  or  situation ;  as  dumetum, 
a  place  of  bushes  or  full  of  bushes ;  vinetum,  a  vineyard;  casta- 
netum,  aspretum  &c. :  museum,  an  abode  of  the  Muses  or 
learning,  a  study  or  library;  paedagogeum  fium);  gynseceum, 
a  female  chamber,  the  separate  apartment  of  the  women : 
arium  denotes  a  place  or  habitation ;  as  aviarium,  an  aviary ; 
armarium,  a  rmling  or  place  for  arms ;  sacrarium,  a  place  for 
sacred  things,  a  chapel;  atramentarium,  inkstand.  These 
words  in  arium  are  properly  adjectives ;  as  aviarius,  a,  um,  be^ 
longing  to  birds;  thence  aviarium  sc.  stabulum,  a  {^ce  for 
birds  &c, ;  so  atramentarium  sc.  vas. 

m)  In  verbal  substantives,  or  denotes  a  male,  ix  a  female 
agent,  io  and  us  (of  the  fourth  declension)  the  action;  as  victor 
conqueror,  victrix  conqueress ;  ultor  a  male  avenge,  ultrix  a 
female  avenger ;  actor  a  pleader,  actio  the  suit;  qusestio  inquiry, 
question,  qusesitor  inquirer,  questus  complaint ;  lector  reader, 
lectio  lesson  read  \  admirator,  admiratio  8cc. 

n)  mentum  denotes  what  any  thing  is  fit  for,  a  mean  to  any 
thing;  as  condimentum,  something  for  seasoning,  seasoning; 
atramentum,  something  for  blacking,  blacking,  ink :  so  testa- 
mentum  Sec.  It  is  the  same  with  men,  which  cdincides  with 
mentum ;  as  tegumen  or  tegimen,  tegmen,  tegumentum,  t^- 
mentum,  tegmentum,  something  to  cover,  covering :  ax  denotes 
inclination ;  as  tenax,  inclined  to  hold,  capax,  vivax,  edax  Sec* 

3.)  In  words,  which  have  several  meamngs,  we  most  try  Io 
get  the  proper  and  first  meaning,  from  which  the  rest  may  be 
derived.  We  must  remark,  whether  between  the  original  and 
secondary  sense  there  be  a  connexion,  which  may  lead  firom 
one  to  the  other.  In  this  we  must  attend  to  the  figures  of 
speech,  especially  metaphor  and  metonymy.  These  may  be 
easily  explained  to  the  youngest  learner,  and  are  useful  not  only 
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in  rheUMic,  bat  in  language;  since  without  them  we  cannot 
understand  the  proper  senses  of  words ;  nor  without  knowbg 
the  original  can  any  one  retun  the  secondary  meanings.  The 
following  are  some  examples  of  the  first  and  proper  sense : 

Ambire,  1.)  to  go  round  any  thing,  or  from  one  to  another : 
£.)  to  solicit  an  office,  because  at  Rome  the  candidates  went 
round  to  beg  for  votes,  or  because  going  round  a  thing  shews 
a  desire  after  it:  hence  ambitio,  1.)  the  soliciting  an  office 
by  going  about :  £.)  desire  of  honour,  ambition. 

Ango>  1.)  make  narrow,  de  fast,  as  the  throat:  £.)  cause  an- 
guish. 

Adffigo,  from  ad  and  fligo,  I.)  to  dash  a  thing  against  some^ 
thing,  as  the  wall,  the  ground :  £.)  to  drive  to  the  ground,  to 
make  unfortunate. 

Callidus,  1.)  thidc-skinned,  having  hard  lumps  from  much  labour, 
which  supposes  practice  and  experience :  2.)  experienced, 
skilful. 

Calamitas,  1.) injury  to  the  stalky  from  calamus  stalk:  2.) a 
great  loss  or  hurt,  or  misfortune  attended  with  loss,  as  when 
one  loses  his  property. 

Confutare,  and  refutare,  1.)  to  quench  boiliug  water  by  pouring 
in  cold :  2.)  damp,  drive  back,  confute. 

Egr^us,  1.)  chosen  from  the  flock  as  an  ofifering,  or  distin- 
gubhed  from  his  flock,  i.  e.  from  his  equals :  2.)  excellent. 

Gratia,  1.)  agreeableness :  2.)  gratia  hominis,  the  favour  which 
one  has  with  the  people,  or  which  he  has  toward  others : 
3.)  complaisance :   4.)  thanks. 

Ofiendere,  1.)  inadvertendy  to  tread  or  stumble  against  any 
thing :  2.)  find,  meet  vrith  :  3.)  hurt :  4.)  commit  a  fault, 
ofiend:  5.)  be  unfortunate; — for  he  who  stumbles  on  any 
thing,  finds,  hurts,  ofiends,  or  is  hurt  by  it. 

Persona,  i.)  mask :   2.)  person,  part  or  character,  whether  real 
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or  assumed ;  for  the  ancient  actors  had  masks,  which  cor- 
responded to  their  assumed  character:  3.)  person^  the  man 
himself;  mea  persona,  my  person,  I. 

Probus^  1.)  goody  genuine,  sincere ;  when  any  thing  is  what  it 
was  taken  for;  as,  aurum  probum :  2.) good,  honourable,  up- 
right; as,  probus  amicus,  a  sincere  friend. 

Scrupulus,  1.)  a  pointed  stone :  because  in  the  shoe  it  presses  and 
causes  uneasiness,  thence  2.)  hesitaUou,  uncertainty,  scruple. 

Sublevare,  1.)  to  raise  on  high :   £.)  to  help,  stand  by :    3.)  to 

lighten. 

Note.  1.)  The  first  meaning  is  most  important,  and  must 
first  be  learnt,  if  we  would  know  the  word  thoroughly.  With- 
out it  all  the  other  senses  are  precarious. 

2.)  The  first  meaning  of  many  words  is  not  yet  known,  or 
not  always  to  be  relied  on.  We  must,  tlierefore,  not  always 
consider  it  as  known,  but  examine  and  endeavour  to  find  it ; 
partly  from  its  etymology  or  its  Greek  origin ;  partly  by  collect- 
ing all  its  significations  together,  and  considering  from  which  of 
them  the  rest  may  be  most  simply  derived  i-^much  help  in  this 
particular  will  be  obtained  from  a  diligent  study  of  the  andent 
writings. 


PART    11. 

OF  THE  CONSTRUCTION.  OF  WORDS. 


The  putting  together  of  words,  sometimes  called 
their  construction,  from  construere,  to  put  together  or 
build,  sometimes  their  syntax,  from  trwraatruv,  to  ar- 
range together,  to  marshal  in  order,  must  be  consi- 
dered in  eight  ways :  with  respect  to  1.)  Government : 
2.)  Order:  3.)  Rhythm  or  Number  (numerus) :  4.)  Con- 
junction: 6.)  Interchange :  6.)  Pleonasm :  7.)  Ellip- 
sis :    8.)  Prosody  or  Versification. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Of  Government 

The  government  of  words  respects  gender,  number, 
case,  time,  mode  &c. 

The  following  previous  observations  deserve  much 
attention. 

1.)  Whatever  we  say  or  read  in  books  consists  of  sentences: 
e.  g.  The  man  must  learn  rnucb^  who  would  be  wise—consists 
of  two  sentences. 

2.)  A  sentence  contains  one  subject  and  predicate :  it  may 
contain  more.  The  subject  is  the  word  (whether  denotifig 
thing  or  person)  of  which  something  is  said:  the  predicate  is 
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what  is  said  of  the  subject:  e.g.  The  father  is  learned;  the 
father  is  the  subject,  learned  the  predicate:  God  is  great;  God 
is  the  subject,  great  the  predicate.  We  may  reverse  it,  and 
say.  Great  is  God  $  but  God  is  still  the  subject,  and  great  tlie 
predicate.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  say.  Great  are  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  or  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great :  in  both 
cases,  the  works  of  the  Lord  is  the  subject,  great  the  predicate. 
Also  in  the  sentence,  To  err  is  human,  or  It  is  human  if  one  err, 
the  predicate  and  subject  are  substantially  the  same. 

S.)  Sometimes  the  sulyect  is  accompanied  by  an  adjective: 
The  fine  book  is  lost ;  the  fine  book  is  the  subject,  lost  the  predi- 
cate. The  bought  books  lie  hei*e ;  the  bought  books  the  subject, 
lie  here  the  predicate.  Instead  of  this  we  may  say.  The  books, 
which  were  bought,  lie  here ;  the  books,  winch  were  bought  is 
the  subject. 

4.)  There  are  often  more  than  one  subject,  or  predicate : 

a)  subject:  as,  My  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  are 
dead :— here  the  predicate  dead  belongs  to  the  four  subjects, 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  which,  taken  together,  form  a 

plural :  the  predicate,  therefore,  with  the  verb,  should  be  plural. 
Sometimes,  however,  both  in  Latin  and  £nglish,  the  singular 
in  such  instances  is  used ;  which  is  less  accurate. 

b)  predicate:  as.  My  father  is  learned,  rich,  wise,  and  vir- 
tuous :  here  are  four  predicates,  learned,  rich  &c. 

5.)  The  subject  is  often  separated  from  its  predicate :  of  this 
the  learner  should  be  well  aware  ;  as.  My  father,  who  has  been 
absent  many  wedcs,ba8  not  yet  written ;— where  the  words,  my 
father  has  not  yet  written,  form  a  sentence,  between  which  an- 
other sentence,  who  has  been  absent  many  weeks,  is  interposed : 
in  the  interposed  sentence,  who  is  the  subject,  absent  the  predi- 
cate. There  are  some  greater  separations ;  as.  The  book,  which 
1  am  quite  confident  ;ou  have  long  finished,  and,  though  I 
earnestly  requested  it,  nevertheless  have  not  sent  to  nae,  is  not 
even  yet  sent  to  me.  The  principal  sentence  is,  the  book  is  not 
ea^m  yet  sent  to  me;  of  which  the  book  is  the  subject :  in  this 
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another  sentence  is  interposed,  which  you  have  long  finuhed  and 
nevertheiess  have  not  sent  to  me,  in  which  there  are  two  predi- 
cates :  and  in  this  interposed  sentence,  two  others  are  inserted* 
-^It  is  of  great  importance  that  a  learner  should  be  aware  of 
this  :  the  construction  of  a  sentence  is  easy^  when  he  can  thus 
decompose  it,  and  distinguish  the  subject  and  predicate.  With- 
out this  knowledge;  he  may  labour  mechanically  for  years  in 
tracing  the  order  of  the  words^  and  after  all,  widi  little  ad- 
vantage* 

2.)  In  the  following  sections,  it  will  be  often  remarked  (accord- 
ing to  the  common  language  of  schools)  that  a  particular  word  or 
case  precedes  or  follows  or  is  joined  to  another.  This  must  not 
be  understood  literally,  as  if  in  books  the  word  actually  stood  be- 
fore or  folbwed;  or  was  joined  to  the  other*  It  often  happens 
that  this  order  is  reversed,  and  that  the  word  which  is  said  to 
be  joined  to,  stands  far  apart  fixHn  the  other:  e*  g«  discendi  per 
omne  tempus  fui  cupidus :  here  discendi  precedes  and  b  sepa- 
rated from  cupidus,  and  yet  grammatically  it  is  said  to  follow 
and  be  joined  to  it.  We  must,  therefore,  conceive  a  double 
order :  1 .)  the  order  of  government,  in  which  the  words  must 
fi)Uow  one  another,  and  by  which  we  explain  why  one  case, 
number  8cc.  is  preferred :  so,  pater  amat  te  is  the  order  of  go- 
vernment, though  the  actual  arrangement  be,  pater  te  amat : 
2.)  the  actual  order,  as  it  is  fixed  by  the  author,  and  found  in 
books :  this  perpetually  difiers  from  the  former,  and  will  be  se* 
parately  considered  in  chapter  2. 

Section  1. 
General  Rules. 

§1. 

Apposition. 

When  to  a  proper  name,  or  noun  substantiye,  or 
personal  pronoun  as  ego,  tu,  nos,  vos,  &c. :  also  ille. 
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hie  &c.,  another  substantive  is  added,  for  the  sake  of 
explanation  or  definition,  without  et  and  the  verb  esse, 
so  that  both  denote  a  single  person  or  thing,  the  last 
is  always  in  the  same  case  as  the  first.  This  is.  called 
Apposition.  Example  I.)  of  a  proper  name,  with  a 
substantive  :  Cicero  Consul^  Ciceronis  Consulis,  Cice- 
roni Consuli  &c. ;  as  Cicero  Consul  hoc  fecit,  Cicero 
as  Consul  or  the  Consul  Cicero  did  this  :  Ciceronis 
Consulis  officium  fuit,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Consul 
Cicero  :  Ciceroni  Consuli  mandarunt,  they  intrusted 
to  the  Consul  Cicero  :  Ciceronem  Consulem  laudabant, 
they  praised  the  Consul  Cicero.  So  Pompeius  vir 
clarissimus;  ^tna  monsj  Roma  urbSy  Athenaa  urbsj 
Rhenus  Jlumen  &c.  In  Latin  the  proper  name  may 
readily  be  placed  before  the  appellative  :  the  reverse 
is  usual  in  English.  Yet  we  at  times  find,  of  inani- 
mate things,  the  proper  name  in  the  genitive,  as  urbs 
Pataviiy  Virg.  ^n.  1.  247  (261.)  for  urbs  Patavium  : 
in  oppido  AntiochuSy  Cic.  Att.  5.  18 :  urbs  Buihrotij 
Virg.  ^n.  3.  293  :  amnis  Eridaniy  ibid.  6.  659  :  flu- 
men  Rheni :  according  to  the  rule  that  when  two  sub- 
stantives come  together  the  latter  is  put  in  the  geni- 
tive :  in  these  latter  cases,  however,  the  proper  noun 
stands  after  the  other.  We  also  find  arbor  fici,  arbor 
palmae,  the  figtree,  palmtree :  yet  fici  may  denote  the 
fig :  arbor  abietis ;  e.  g.  arbores  abietis,  i.  e.  abietes, 
as  in  English  firtrees,  Liv.  24.  3.  2.)  of  a  substantive 
with  another  substantive,  as  socer  tuuSy  vir  egregius  : 
aquila  regina  avium  convocavit  concilium  :  aquiUt  re- 
gimz  &c. :  hoc  me  docuit  usu^^  magister  optimus : 
multa  nos  docere  potest  exercitatioy  magistra  optima. 
Liv.  3.  62,  clamorem  toUite  hie,  indicem  voluntatis, 
virtutisque  vestrae :  3.)  of  a  pronoun  substantive  or  per- 
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«onal  with  a  substantive ;  as,  Ego  consul  hoc  feci :  me 
cansulem  vidistis. 

Observations. 

1.)  This  addition  to  a  substantive  (apposition)  is  properly  a 
short  mode  of  speaking,  for  qui^  quae,  quod,  or  cum,  with  the 
verb  esse  :  as  Cicero  Consul  hoc  fecit ;  or  Cicero,  cum  consul 
essei,  hoc  fecit :  the  other  examples  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  way.  So  quin  conlinetis  vooem,  indicem  stultitife  vestite^ 
testem  paucitatis,  Cic.  Rab.  perd.  6.,  for  qui  est  index  &c. 
We  may  also  suppose  tanquam ;  as,  Cicero,  tanquam  consul y  hoc 
fecit  &c. 

2.)  The  annexed  substantive,  where  it  is  possible,  agrees 
with  the  former  in  gender  and  number ;  as,  docuit  hoc  me  usus, 
magisier  optimus ;  if  for  usus,  we  say  exercitatio  which  is  fern., 
we  must  add  magistra  optima ;  aquila,  regina  avium,  not  rex  : 
pecunia^  domina  mundi,  not  dominus.  Sometimes  it  is  not 
possible :  a)  in  gender ;  pecunia  auctor  multorum  malorum  ; 
auctor  is  used,  though  masculine,  because  the  fem.  auctrix  is 
not  in  use :  tempus  magister  multarum  rerum  :  Scipiones  duo 
fulminaf  Cic.  Balb.  15.  b)  in  number:  AUiense  urbs\  urbes 
would  be  wrong,  because  Atlien»  denotes  only  one  city ;  so, 
aborigines,  genus  hominum  agreste,  Sallust,  Cat.  6 :  Lango- 
bardi,  gen* —/erocior.  Veil.  2.  106:  Tw)X\o\dL,  delicioliR  nostra^ 
tuum  munusculum  fiagitat,  Cic.  Att.  1.8:  there  is  no  sing. 
to  deliciolas.  c.)  in  both  gender  and  number;  delicia  vero 
tu€s,  iEsopus  noster,  eiusmodi  fuit;  Cic.  ad  Div.  7.  I.  Of 
Nate^  mea  vires,  Virg.  ^n.  1.  664.  (668.) 

Note.  It  is  manifest,  that  if  a  verb  follow  an  adjective  or 
participle  as  a  predicate,  it  must  agree  with  the  first  and  not 
with  the  affixed  substantive;  as,  Delicise  verotuse,  noster  Mso- 
pus,  tzlh  fuit,  Cic.  ad  Div.  7*  1.6. 

3.)  Instead'of  a  noun  substantive,  we  continually  find,  ac- 
cording to  l^e  sense,  an  adjective  or  participle  in  apposition;  as, 
Scipio,  egregrus  in  bello,  suscepit  imperium :  Hannibal  patria 
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expulsuSfVemtiic:  Cicero,  patriaetec/ttf,mozrediit;  Le.post- 
quam,  or  qui  eiectus  erat :  tu  tractas  res,  suaves  quidem,  sed 
non  utiles.  Here  would  be  the  fittest  opportunity  to  treat  of 
participles,  including  adjectives, 

4.)  It  is  a  particular  kind  of  apposition^  when  to  a  whole  (as 
a  nation  &c.}  its  part  is  affixed  in  the  same  case,  where  pro- 
perly the  whole  should  be  in  the  genitive ;  aa  Li  v.  6«  41,  Galli 
«*  in  forum  perveniunt,  inde  delapsi  ad  prsMlam,  pars  in  prox« 
ima  ruunt,  pars  ultima  petunt.  Ibid.  30.  24,  Onerarise^  pars 
maxima  ad  ^gimurum  —  ali»  adversus  urbem  ipsam,  ad  Ca- 
lidas  Aquaa  delate  sunt,  for  onerariarum.  To  these  we  may 
add  Lir.  40.  53,  Galli  transalpini,  tria  millia  hominum,  in 
Italiam  transgressi  8cc.  Cic.  Off.  1.  41,  Pictores  et  poet»  suum 
quisque  opus  a  vulgo  considerari  vult. 

5.)  We  must  here  remark,  mea  unius  culpa,  tua  unius  opera, 
as  an  apposition. 

6.)  We  must  also  remark,  lapis  silex,  and  saxum  silex,  where 
lapis  and  saxum  may  be  omitted,  (as  in  English,  pebble-stone, 
pebble),  e.g.  lapidem  silicem.  Plant.  Poen.  1.2.77;  lapide 
silice,  ibid.  78 ;  lapides  silices,  Liv.  30.  43  ;  saxosilice,  Liv.  1. 
24;  in  saxis  silicihus,  Vitruv.  8.  1 ;  so  turbo  ventus,  Plaut. 
Cure.  5.  2.  47 ;  Trin.  4.  1.  l6;  where  turbo  would  suffice. 


§2. 

When  between  two  words  in  apposition,  or  between 
tHe  subject  and  predicate,  the  latter  being  a  substan- 
tive, adjective,  or  participle,  the  verb  sum  stands,  they 
are  botb,  viz.  subject  and  predicate,  in  the  same 
case ;  as,  Cicero  fuit  consul :  Cicero  dicitur  fuisse  con- 
sul :  scio,  Ciceronem  fuisse  consulem :  tu  es  homo : 
pater  est  felix:  scio  te  esse  hominem:  mater  est 
amata :  audio  matrem  esse  amatam.  Thence  we  say 
mihl  licet  esse  beato,  licet  nobis  esse  beatis. 
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Observations. 

1 .)  It  is  plain,  that  here  also,  when  possible,  the  predicate 
must  be  of  the  same  gender  and  number ;  e.  g.  aquila  est  re- 
gina  avium»  not  rex ;  pecunia  est  domina  mundi,  not  dominus ; 
usus  eat  magister  optiinus,  not  magistra ;  dicunt  exercitationem 
ease  magistram  optimam,  not  magistrum :  so,  pater  est  bonus, 
mater  est  bona  8cc.  Yet  where  this  is  impossible,  we  find  the 
gender  and  number  different ;  as  Athenie  sunt  urbs  Graociao : 
dicunt  Athenas  esse  urbem  Sic. :  AUobroges  sunt  genus  agreste : 
Scipiones  fuerunt  duo  fulmina  belli  &c« 

2.)  Instead  of  esse,  verbs  of  the  same  import  are  used;  as 
forem,  maneo,  and  passives  which  denote  being,  being  named, 
chosen  8lc.  as  creor,  eligor,  designer :  as,  ego  forem  beatus; 
deus  manet  sapiens  ;  pater  factus  est  felix ;  tu  diceris  redditus 
essefelix;  dicunt  te  redditum  iri  felicem;  Cicero  creatus  est 
consul,  Cicero  was  created  consul ;  8lc.  In  all  these  instances 
the  same  observation  applies, — that,  if  possible,  the  predicate 
must  be  of  the  same  gender  and  number.  Other  passives  are 
used  in  the  same  way;  as  habeor,  vidctor  8cc. ;  pater  habetur 
doctus ;  dicunt  matrem  videri  doctam  &c. 

§  3. 

Two  or  more  subjects  or  predicates,  the  latter  being 
substantives,  adjectives  or  participles,  when  they  are 
connected  by  the  conjunctions,  and,  as  well  as,  so  also, 
not  only  but,  than,  as  &c.  and  have  one  verb  in  com- 
mon, are  in  the  same  case :  as 

1 .)  after  the  conjunctions  et,  ac,  nee  Sec. :  as  pater  et  mater : 
vidi  patrem  et  matrem  :  et  patrem  et  matrem  vidi :  nee  patrem 
nee  matrem  odi :  non  solum  patrem,  sed  etiam  matrem  amo : 
dignus  es  honore  et  divitiis  &€.  Note.  We  sometimes  find  the 
predicate  in  two  different  cases,  when  the  verb  admits  it :  as, 
hie  homo  est  formse  pulchrse  et  magnoanimo,  formagni  a'nimi : 

t2 
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yet  this  is  rare,  and  seems  afiected,  except  when  one  case  fails ; 
asy  homo  magns  virtutis,  et  magno  natu ;  since  natu  has  no 
genitive :  it  is  better,  even  then,  to  put  both  in  the  same  case ; 
as,  homo  magna  virtute>  et  magno  natu. 

2.)  After  words  denoting  a  comparison  ;  as  quam  preceded 
by  a  comparative  or  tam ;  seque  followed  by  ac  or  atque ;  ita 
or  sic  followed  by  ut ;  tantum  followed  by  quantum  &c. :  e.  g. 
tu  es  doctior  quam  pater :  ego  te  magis  amo,  quam  pater,  than 
thy  father  loves  thee :  ego  te  magis  amo,  quam  patrem,  than  I 
love  my  father.  Frater  me  aeque  amat  ac  tu,  as  thou  (dost) : 
frater  me  seque  amat  quam  te,  as  (he  does)  thee.  So  pater 
dicitur  esse  doctior  quam  tu :  dicunt  patrem  esse  doctiorem 
quam  te :  audio  te  sapientiorem  esse  quam  fratreni ;  8cc. 

The  case,  which  is  used  in  a  question,  is  also  used 
in  the  answer,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  another 
verb ;  for  the  fonner  verb  is  understood :  as,  quis  hoc 
fecit  ?  Answer  :  ego  i.  e.  feci.  Cuius  est  heec  penna  ? 
fratris :  cui  dedisti  librum  ?  fratri :  quern  quaeris  ? 
patrem  :  a  quo  accepisti  ?  a  matre.  Sometimes  there 
must  be  a  variation  :  as,  cuium  pecus  hoc  est  ?  patris  : 
for  cuium  is  an  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
patris  cannot  correspond  to  it.  So,  quanti  emisti  li- 
brum? sex  denariis :  denariorum  would  be  incorrect. 
^  So  Terent.  Eun.  5.  5.  14,  Emit?  perii  hercle  :  quanti? 
viginti  minis. 

Section  Second. 

Of  the  Pronoun  reciprocal  Sui,  and  its  Derivative 

Suus. 

The  pronouns  sui,  sibi,  se  or  sese,  and  suus,  a,  urn 
are  reciprocal,  i.  e.  refer  to  the  subject  or  nominative 
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of  the  sentence :  or  in  other  words,  refer  to  the  nearest 
nominative  or  subject.  When  in  English  we  say  him- 
self, herself.  &c.  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  sui,  sibi 
&c.  must  be  used :  but  sui^  sibi  &c.  are  often  used, 
where  in  English  we  say  him,  of  him  &c.  :  in  the 
same  way  the  English  his  corresponds  both  to  suus 
and  eius.     It  may  be  observed, 

I.)  That  sui,  sibi,  se,  properly  refers  to  the  nearest 
subject,  which  is  generally  in  the  nominative ;  in  En- 
glish it  is  almost  always  a  nominative:  1.)  in  the 
same  sentence;  and  then,  there  is  no  difficulty :  pater 
se  amat,  the  father  loves  himself:  homines  sibi  facile 
ignoscunt,  men  easily  pardon  themselves :  patrem  non 
miseret  sui,  the  father  does  not  pity  himself:  2.)  or 
to  the  nearest  subject  in  the  sentence  immediately 
preceding,  if,  in  the  sentence  with  sui  &c.,  there 
be  no  nominative ;  as  pater  rogavit,  ut  sibi  iguosce- 
retur,  the  father  asked,  that  it  might  be  forgiven  him : 
here  sibi  must  be  used,  and  not  ei,  since  it  refers  to 
the  nearest  nominative  or  subject,  viz.  pater  :  because 
in  the  sentence,  ut  sibi  ignosceretur  there  is  is  no  sub- 
ject, ignosceretur  being  used  impersonally.  If  we  wou]  d 
say,  The  father  asked,  that  the  king  would  pardon 
him,  ei  (or  ipsi  on  account  of  its  nearness)  would  be 
more  correct  than  sibi ;  pater  rogavit,  ut  rex  ei  igno- 
sceret,  or  ut  ei  ignosceres.  This  is  the  proper  usage, 
though  it  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  that  the  ancients 
often  vary  from  it.  Particularly  sui  is  used  in  a  sen- 
tence formed  of  an  accusative  and  infinitive,  when  it 
refers  to  the  nearest  subject,  whether  this  subject  be 
expressed  or  understood ;  pater  dixit,  se  mox  venturum 
esse ;  the  father  said,  that  he  would  come  presently : 
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eum  would  be  improper,  because  the  pronoun  refers 
to  the  nearest  subject  pater :  eum  would  not  refer  to 
pater,  but  to  a  third  person :  as,  pater  ad  filium  scrip- 
sit,  et  sperat  eum  mox  venturum  esse  :  where  eum  cor- 
rectly refers  to  filium.     So  also  with  other  cases ;  pater 
putat  sibi  (i.  e.  patri)  ignoscendum  esse :  filius  ad  pa- 
trem  scripsit,  sibi  (i.  e.  filio)  curse  ease.      Further: 
mater  sperat  filiam  sibi  consulturam,  that  her  daughter 
will  provide  for  herself:  if  we  meant,  for  her,  i.  e.  the 
mother,  we  must  use  ei  or  ipsi :  pater  credit  filium 
sui  memorem  fore,  that  his  son  will  be  mindful  of  him- 
self:  if  we  meant  of  him,  i.  e.  of  the  father,  we  must 
^se  eius  or  ipsius.     This  is  the  rule  to  which  the 
learner  should  be  accustomed  before  he  notices  the 
exceptions  in  the  ancients.     When,  for  instance,  no 
obscurity  is  likely  to  arise,  sui,  sibi  &c.  may  be  used 
for  eius,  ei  &c. :  e.  g.  pater  rogavit  filium  ut  sibi  (i,  e. 
patri)  libros  mitteret :  ei  or  ipsi  would  be  accurate, 
since  sibi  properly  refers  to  the  nearest  subject  filius: 
but  from  the  connexion,  no  ambiguity  is  probable : 
mater  rogavit  patrem  ut  ad  se  (i.  e.  matrem)  veniret 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  innumerable  in  the  ancients, 
e.  g.  Cses.  B.  G.  1 .  44.  Ariovistus  amongst  other  things 
says,  nos  (Romanos)  esse  iniquos,  qui  (^e^  alias  edit.) 
in  suo  iure  se  interpellaremus  :  se  is  put  for  eum  or 
ipsum.    Again,  quodsi  decessisset  (Cs&sar),  ac  liberam 
sibi  (Ariovisto)  possessionem  Gallise  tradidisset  (Cae- 
sar), magno  &c. :  sibi  is  used  for  ei,  or  ipsi.    Again, 
debere  se  (Ariovistum)  suspicari,  simulata  Caesarem 
amicitia,  quod  exercitum  in  Gallia  habeat,  sui  (Ario- 
visti)  opprimendi  causa  habere :  for  ipsius  opprimendi 
&e. :  Again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  Ariovistus 
says,  non  sese  (Ariovistum)  Gallis,  sed  Gallos  sibi  (Ario- 
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Tiffto)  bellum  intulisse ;  omnes  Galliae  civitates  ad  se 
(Ariovistum)  oppugnandum  venisse,  ac  contra  se  (Ario- 
vistam)  castra  habuisse  &c.  for  ipsi»  ipsum.   Cic.  Off. 

3.  10,  admiratus  eorum  fidem  tyrannus  petivit,  ut  se 
ad  amicitiam  tertium  adscriberent :  foreum  or  ipsum: 
Cic.  Att.  2.  18y  a  Csesare  valde  liberaliter  invitor  in 
legationem  illam,  sibi  ut  sim  legatus,  for  ei  or  ipsi : 
fiibi  is  prefixed  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  Cic.  ad 
Div.  9.  15.  13,  Nam  mihi  scito  iam  a  regibus  ultimis 
aUatas  esse  literas,  qaibus  mihi  gratias  agant,  quod  se 
mea  sententia  reges  adpellaverim,  for  eos  or  ipsos : 
Liy.  4»  41,  from  a  speech  of  Tempanius :  itaqueneab 
se  (Tempanio)  imperatoria  consilia,  neu  consulares 
artes  exquirerent,  for  ab  ipso:  neither  eo  nor  ipso 
oould  well  be  used,  because  they  might  be  referred 
to  Sempronius.  Again,  precantemque  deinde,  ne  ^e 
fessum  labore  ac  yulneribus  tenerent,  for  ipsum.  Again, 
at  the  end,  Quintius  suppliciter  orans,  ne  ^e  brevi 
reliquo  vitSB  spatio  tam  tristem  nuntium  ferre  ad  Cin- 
cinnatum  paterentur.  On  the  contrary  ei  &c.  are  used 
for  sibi  &c. :  e.  g.  se  meruisse,  ut  ei  victus  praeberetur, 
Cic.  Or.  1.  54:  where  sibi  would  be  more  usual:  si 
quid  ei  opus  esse  iudicasset,  Liv.  35.  11.  for  sibi, 
which  indeed  is  the  reading  of  Gronoyius :  Nep.  Milt. 

4.  deeoruiTt  virtute,  for  de  sua  virtute. 

II.)  Suus,  a,  um,  is  used  in  the  same  way.  It  pro- 
perly refers  to  the  nearest  preceding  subject.  The  sub- 
ject is  often  in  the  same  sentence ;  as,  pater  amat  liberos 
suos,  the  father  loves  his  children :  it  is  indifferent 
whether  it  be  expressed  or  only  understood,  e.  g.  amat 
suos  liberos.  This  case  is  easy,  nor  is  any  error  likely 
to  occur.  It  is  more  difficult  when  the  subject  to  which 
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it  refers  is  ia  a  preceding  sentence :  e.  g.  my  father 
says  that  his  books  &c. :  pater  dicit  libros  suos  &c,  not 
eius ;  since  suos  and  pater  refer  to  the  same  person : 
mater  audivit  filiam  suam  esse  SBgrotam,  that  her 
daughter  &c. ;  not  eius^  since  suam  refers  to  matrem : 
if  eius  were  used  it  would  refer  to  another  person ;  as 
mater  de  sorore  mea  narrat,  eius  filiam  esse  segrotam : 
here  eius  is  right,  since  it  refers  not  to  mater,  but  to 
sorore.  Further,  pater  postulavit,  ut  liberi  sui  dimit<^ 
terentur,  that  his  own  children  &c. :  on  the  contrary, 
pater  postulavit,  ut  eius  (or  rather  ipsius)  libros  inspi- 
cerem,  that  I  should  examine  his  books :  since  in  inspi- 
cerem  a  nearer  nominative  is  understood  to  which  his 
does  not  refer.  This  is  the  proper  rule.  Yet  when  no 
obscurity  can  arise,  for  instance,  when  there  are  not 
two  subjects  in  the  third  person,  or  the  meaning  is 
otherwise  clear  from  the  context,  suus  may  be  used  foe 
eius  or  eorum  :  e.  g.  pater  me  rogavit,  ut  libros  suos 
inspicerem :  suos  may  be  used  because  it  is  evident 
that  it  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  I,  but  to  father.  In 
the  same  way,  parentes  me  rogarunt,  ut  libros  suos  in- 
spicerem :  suos  may  be  properly  used  for  eorum.  We 
may  also  say,  Caius  rogavit  fratrem  meum,  qui  turn 
ceelebs  €sset,  ut  filios  suos  erudiret,  since  suos  cannot 
well  be  referred  to  fratrem.  We  hence  find  innume^ 
rable  examples  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy  &c.,  where  suus 
stands  for  eius  or  eorum  because  there  is  no  room  for 
obscurity :  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div*  4.  14.  4,  qui  me,  haec 
praedicentem,  atque  optime  consulentem  saluti  ma,^ 
mal§;bant,  for  saluti  eorum,  or  ipsorum  :  Cic.  Off.  3. 14, 
turn  Pythius  —  piscatores  ad  se  convocavit,  et  ab  his 
petivit,  ut  ante   suos  hortulos  postridie  piscarentur: 
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suos  would  properly  refer  to  piscatores  understood  iu 
piscarentur,  but  the  sense  shows  that  it  refers  to 
Pythius :  Liv.  7.  13,  universus  exercitus  -^  oravitme, 
ut  suam  causam  apud  te  agerem,  for  eius  or  ipsius  can- 
sam:  Cses.  B.  G.  1.44,  Ariovistus  amongst  other  things 
says,  nos  (Romanos)  esse  iniquos,  qui  (aliae  edit  qtiod) 
in  stio  iure  se  interpellaremus,  that  we  disturbed  him 
in  his  right,  for  in  ipsitis  iure :  Nep.  Lys.  3,  itaque  de-^ 
cemviralem  suam  potestatem  sui  ab  illo  constitutam 
sustulerunt,  for  eius  potestatem.  Suus  is  also  frequently 
placed  after  the  oblique  case  of  the  object ;  as,  patrem  sui 
liberi  oderunt :  imperatorem  suus  exercitus  deseruit  ; 
it  is  also  frequently  prefixed  to  quisque,  e.g.  sui  cuique 
liberi  placent,  his  own  children  please  every  one: 
suum  cuique  pulchrum  est :  sua  cuique  sors  displicet : 
since  here  no  other  person  occurs  and  there  can  be  no 
obscurity :  yet  it  resembles  a  proverbial  mode  of  ex- 
pression.   Sometimes,  however,  the  ancients  carry  this 
use  of  suus  too  far ;  e.  g.  Caecina  ad  Cic.  Epist  ad 
Div.  6. 7.  4,  quid  irascitur  (Caesar)  ei,  qui  aliquid  scrip- 
sit  contra  suam  voluntatem,  cum  ignorit  omnibus,  qui 
multa  decs  venerati  sint  contra  eius  salutem?  where 
suam  refers  to  Caesar,  and  it  should  be  eius  or  ipsius 
voluntatem.      On  the  contrary,  when  Nepos  Milt  4« 
says,  cum  viderent  de  eorum  virtute  non  desperari,  de 
sua  virtute  would  be  preferable :  so  Caes.  B.  G.  1.  2, 
eitis  soceri  for  sui  soceri. 
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Section  Third. 

Of  the  Combination  of  Nouns  Adjective,  PfVfumns  Ad- 
jectivCy  and  Participles  with  Substantives. 

M. 

A  noun  adjective,  a  pronoun  adjective  or  a  participle, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  noun  substantive,  which 
must  either  stand  in  the  same  sentence,  or  not  far  pre* 
cede.  In  the  latter  case,  the  noun  adjective  8cc.  is  said 
to  refer  to  the  substantive.  Note  1.)  That  a  noun  ad- 
jective &c.  is  sometimes  used  substantively  (e.  g.  om- 
nia, heec,  adquisita),  has  been  mentioned  before :  it  is 
then  no  longer  an  adjective,  but  takes  the  nature  of  a 
substantive;  though  generally  some  substantive,  which 
has  been  omitted,  must  be  understood.  2.)  A  noun  ad- 
jective &c.  is  sometimes  used  as  an  epithet,  as  liber  bo- 
nus, liber  mens,  liber  emtus :  sometimes  as  a  predicate, 
as  liber  est  bonus,  liber  est  mens,  liber  est  emtus. 

§2. 

When  a  noun  adjective  &c.  is  added  to  a  substantive 
in  the  same  sentence,  so  that  with  it,  it  forms  as  it  were 
one  word,  it  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number  and  case. 
If  it  does  not  stand  with  its  substantive  in  the  same 
sentence,  it  only  agrees  with  it  in  gender  and  number, 
its  case  must  be  determined  by  the  verb  in  the  new  sen- 
tence :  e.  g. 

1.)  In  the  same  sentence ;  as,  Cicero  fuit  orator  magnus  et 
omnium  Romanorum  disertissimus :  here  magnus  and  disertis- 
simus  agree  with  orator :  Fater  tuus  est  doctus :  here  tuus  agrees 
with  pater :  homines  mortui  sepeliri  debent :  vidi  tres  hominet: 
habeo  libros  muUos,  eosque  praclaros :  patrem  heri  mortuum 
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eras  sepeliemus  :  &c  It  must  however  be  obaervedi  thai  when, 
in  the  order  of  construction,  esse  is  eidier  expressed  or  under- 
stood between  a  substantive  and  participle  Sec.,  some  ezceptioos 
occur  among  the  ancients ;  viz.  a)  when  the  substantive  is  a 
noun  of  multitude  in  the  singular,  the  participle  Sec.  sometimes  is 
in  the  plural,  reference  being  made  to  the  number  :  Liv.  6.  U, 
pars  cast  sc.  sunt :  Sail.  lug.  14,  pars  acti  (sunt)  :  Liv..23.  A4, 
pars  utraque  avidi  erant :  see  Sect.  4.  3.  b)  The  participle, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  subject,  is  sometimes  referred  to 
a  substantive  in  the  predicate,  and  put  in  the  same  gender  and 
number :  e.  g.  Cic.  Divin.  2.  43,  non  omnis  error  stultitia  est 
dicenda :  for  dicendus :  Liv.  1 . 1,  gens  uriiversa  Veneti  adpellati 
sc.  sunt :  for  appellata  est.  These  instances  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 

2.)  In  distinct  sentences ;  e.  g.  hie  est  liber  meus  :  ubi  habes 
tuumf  sc.  librum.  Here  tuimi  refers  to  liber,  and  is  put  in  the 
same  gender  and  number ;  but  not  in  the  same  ease,  because 
habeo  requires  an  accusative :  pater  mortuus  est ;  eum  (patrem) 
eras  sepeliemus :  aceepi  libros  a  te  missos ;  sunt  preclari :  tu 
abundas  Hbris ;  ego  nuUos  habeo.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
qui,  qualis,  quantus  Sec. :  as,  laudo  eos,  qui  virtuti  student : 
where  qui  refers  to  eos,  and  is  put  in  the  same  gender  and  num- 
ber, though  not  in  the  same  case;  since  qui  is  the  nominative  to 
student :  Libris  talibus  uteris,  quotes  vix  alibi  reperiuntur : 
tantas  res  Ctesar  gessit,  quanta  vix  ab  alio  geri  potuerunt.  Yet 
it  may  accidentally  happen,  that  these  adjectives  &e.  may  also 
agree  in  ease  with  die  substantive  to  which  they  refer :  e.  g.  tu 
babes  multos  libros^  ^o  paucos :  pater  heri  mortuus  est,  is  eras 
sepelietur :  n  laudantur,  qui  virtuti  student :  Csesar  tantas  res 
gessit,  quant€Ls  alius  vix  gerere  potuerit :  8cc.  The  reason  is,  be- 
cause tlie  verb  in  both  sentences  happens  to  require  the  same 
case. 

Observations. 

The  use  of  the  pronoun  qui,  que,  quod,  must  be  particularly 
noUced.  viz. 

1.)  It  agrees  with  the  preceding  noun  or  pronoun  in  gender 
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and  number  but  not  in  case ;  as  faveo  iis,  qui  virtutem  amant : 
yet  it  often  accidentally  agrees  also  in  case ;  as,  amo  eos,  quos  tu 
amas  :  Sic.  This  is  the  most  common  usage.  When  the  sub- 
stantive accompanies  it  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  in  the  same 
case ;  as,  qui  homo,  quern  hominem  &c. 

2.)  It  often  repeats  the  substantive  to  which  it  refers :  e.  g. 
CsBs.  B.  G.  1.  6,  erant  omnino  duo  itinera,  qnibus  itineribus 
domo  exire  possent.  Again,  diem  dicunt,  quo  die:  1.  49- ultra 
eum  locum,  quoin  loco  Germani  consederant.  Cic.  Verr.  2. 47, 
erant  hsec  ex  eo  genere,  quod  ego  maxime  genus  ex  sociorum  li- 
teris  reperire  cupiebam. 

3.)  It  often  takes  with  it  the  substantive,  with  which  it  should 
agree,  and  becomes  a  mere  adjective :  e.  g.  for  narrabo  tibi  rem, 
de  qua  audivi,  we  say  de  qua  re  audivi,  earn  tibi  narrabo.  This 
is  common  with  the  ancients :  Cic.  ad  Div.  2.1.6,  ut,  quam 
ex$pectationem  tui  hie  concitasti,  hanc  sustinere  et  tueri  possis; 
for  ut  hanc  exspectationem  tui,  quam  hie  concitasti  See. :  Cic.  ad 
Attic.  2.  24,  quas  Numestio  literas  dedi,  sic  te  iis  evocabam : 
Cic.  Off.  1.  31,  ad  quas  igitur  res  aptissimi  erimus,  in  iis  potis- 
simum  elaborabimus.  In  writing  Latin  this  usage  deserves 
much  to  be  imitated.  The  passage  is  more  difficult,  Li  v.  1.1, 
etin  quern  primum  egressisunt  locum,  Troia  vocatur;  foret 
locus,  in  quern  &c.  From  this  we  may  in  a  certain  way  explain 
Virg.  ^n.  1.  573  (577)i  urbem,  quam  statuo,  vestra  est;  by 
taking  urbem  quam  together,  for  quam  urbem;  and  so  in  similar 
places.  Hence,  also,  the  following  expressions  may  be  parUy 
explained :  qui  tuus  est  amor :  quse  tua  est  benevolentia,  instead 
of  pro  tuo  amore,  qui  est  &c. :  pro  tua  benevolentia,  quae  est  &c. 
Note.  It  happens  in  the  same  way  to  quantus,  qualis,  quot  &c., 
that  they  take  with  them  the  substantive,  which  they  properly 
should  follow :  e.  g.  for  Csssar  tantas  res  gessit,  quanta^  a  ne- 
mine  gestae  sunt,  we  often  find  quantae  res  a  nemine  gestae  sunt, 
tantas  Caesar  gessit:  for  habes  tales  libros,  quales  pauci  ha* 
bent,  quales  libros  tu  habes,  tales  pauci  habent :  &c.  This 
usage  is  also  very  elegant,  and  deserves  to  be  imitated. 

4,)  Sometimes  it  refers  to  a  preceding  substantive,  but,  by 
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way  of  explanation,  takes  with  it  another  and  often  a  cognate 
substantive,  which  difiers  from  the  first  in  gender  and  number : 
e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  2. 10. 4,  cum  venissem  ad  Amanum,  qui  mom 
mihi  communis  est  cum  &c. ;  where  mons  might  have  been 
omitted :  Ibid.  3.  8.  16,  cum  enim  Laodicea,  cum  Jpamea, 
cum  Synnadisj  cum  Philomeli,  cum  Iconii  essem,  quibus  in 
oppidis  omnibus  commoratus  sum  &c. :  wher^  however  the  ad- 
dition in  omnibus  oppidis  is  not  without  its  use.  Cses.  B.  6. 
1.  10,  iter  in  Santonum  fines  facere,  qui  nbn  longe  a  Tolosa- 
Hum  finibus  absunt,  qua  civitas  (Tolosatium)  est  in  provincia ; 
where  quee  civitas  stands  for  qui,  but  is  clearer :  Sail.  lug.  17^ 
ab  ortu  sotis  habet  declivem  latitudinem,  quern  locum  Catabath- 
mon  incol»  appellant,  for  quam :  Ibid.  56,  ante  comitia,  quod 
tempus  baud  longe  al>erat,  for  qua  baud  longe  aberant :  Ibid. 
75,  ipse  exjluminey  quamproxumam  oppido  aquam  supra  dixi- 
mus ;  for  quod  proxumum  &c.  Is,  hie,  iste,  ille  are  used  in 
the  same  way:  e.g.  Caes.  B.  G.  1.  12,  eos — aggressus,  mag- 
nam  partem  eorum  concidit,  reliqui  sese— abdiderunt.  Ispagus 
appellabatur  Tigurinus.     The  same  is  common  in  English. 

5.)  We  sometimes,  though  seldom,  find,  that  qui  agrees  with 
the  preceding  word,  not  only  in  gender  and  number,  but  also 
in  case,  although  the  following  verb  does  not  require  it :  e.g. 
Cic.  ad.  Div.  5.  14*  2,  cum  scribas  et  aliquid  agas  eorum,  quo» 
rum  consuesti,  gaudeo  ;  for  quibus  consuesti :  this  is  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  witii  whom  S^,  ?,  S  often  agrees  with  the 
antecedent  substantive  in  gender,  number  and  case,  and  is  too 
unusual  in  Latin  to  be  followed.  Yet  wc  must  not  refer  hither 
those  places  where  the  case  is  governed  by  a  verb  understood 
from  the  foregoing  sentence ;  as  Cic.  Orat*  2.  45,  non  facile 
est  perficere,  ut  irascatur  rf,  cui  tu  velis,  index  &c. ;  where 
irasci  iudicem  must  be  understood  before  cui :  Cic.  ad  Div. 
1.  9-6,  magnus  animorum  factus  est  motus,  cum  eorum,  quo* 
rum  oportuity  tum  illorum  etiam,  quorum  nunquam  putaram ; 
here  quorum  oportuit  is  abridged  from  quorum  motum  animo- 
rum fieri  oportuit  &c.  This  is  common,  and  particularly  with 
videri;  e.g.  Cic.  Off.  1.  32,  imitamur  quos  cuique  visum  est 
(sc.  imitari,  or  imitandos  esse):  Llv.  31.  3,  ut  consul  quern 
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ipei  videretur  (sc.  mittere  or  mitti  debere)  mitteret :  liv.  6.  £4^ 
eventum  senatus,  quern  videbitur  (sc.  dare  or  dare  velle)  daUt: 
so  Liv.  23.  34;  29*  20;  33.  26.  It  is  here  uonecessary  to 
suppose  a  Greciam. 

6.)  We  also  find,  that  qui  follows  in  gender,  not  the  word 
to  which  it  refers,  but  the  following  predicate ;  which,  really,  is 
a  defect :  e.  g.  Cic.  Sext.  42,  turn  conventicula  hominum,  qua 
postea  civitates  naminata  sunt,  turn  domiciUa  coniuncta,  quas 
urbes  dicimus  &c. :  liere  qu»  nominate  agrees  with  civitates, 
and  quas  mth  urbes,  instead  of  qu»  nominata  sunt,  and  quse 
dicimus:  Cic.  L^.  1«  7>  animal  hoc  providum,  sagax,  multi- 
plex, acutum,  memor,  plenum  rationis,  quern  vocamus  hominenij 
prseclara  quadam  condidone  generatum  esse  a  summo  deo : 
where  quern  refers  to  hominem  :  it  should  be  quod,  sc.  animal : 
Ibid.  9,  nunc  quoniam  hominein,  quod  principium  reliquarum 
rerum  esse  voluit,  generavit  et  ornavit  deus :  Sail.  Cat.  55,  est 
locus  in  carcere,  quod  TuUianum  adpellatur:  Liv.  32.  50,  inde 
mittendo  in  vicos  Cenomanorum  Britiamque,  quod  caput 
gentis  erat.  Yet  this  change  is  commonly  found  only,  a)  with 
the  verbs  to  be,  to  name,  to  be  named,  to  be  esteemed :  b)  when 
the  following  substantive  or  predicate  is  immediately  after,  or 
near  qui ;  for  then  the  confiision  is  less  embarrassing.  To 
these  belong  the  similar  places  with  substantives;  as,  Cic. 
Divin.  2.  4:),  non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda,  for  dicendus: 
liv.  1.1,  gens  universa  Feneti  adpellati :  Ibid.  35.  loca  divisa  — 
fm  adpellati :  Liv.  39*  6,  quod  ministerium  fuerat,  ars  haberi 
cospta  for  coeptum :  for  the  proper  order  is,  ministerium  coeptum 
est  haberi  ars  (i.e.  pro  arte). 

70  Qui  often  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  a  word 
which  is  omitted,  but  may  be  easily  understood ;  as  sunt,  qui 
dicant,  for  sunt  homines,  qui  dicant :  non  erat  qui  mihi  diceret, 
6cil«  homo  or  aliquis :  this  is  very  common  through  all  tenses. 
Hot.  Od.  1.1.3,  sunt,  quas  curriculo  pulverem  Qlympicum 
collegisse^iuvat,  for  sunt  homines  &c. :  so  Cicero  contiouaUy* 
Sail.  lug.  4.  3,  atque  ego  credo  fore,  jtn'^abori  meo  oomen 
inertise  imponant  &c.,  for  fore  homines  qui,  or  aliquos.     Is  is 
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particukurly  omitted,  when  qui  is  uaed  in  the  same  case ;  as, 
errat  qui  boc  credit;  where  is  is  omitted  before  errat:  so, 
errant,  qui  hoc  credunt,  or,  qui  hoc  credunt,  errant ;  vAkete  U  is 
omitted  before  ciedunt.  Qui  also  often  refers  to  ego,  tu,  not, 
vos  omitted :  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  7.^.%  et  hoc  tempore  non 
solum  sapiens  (videris),  qui  hinc  absis,  sed  etiam  beatus  :  where 
qui  refers  to  tu  understood  in  videris. 

8.)  Sometimes  it  agrees  with  the  antecedent  in  gender  but 
not  in  number:  e.g.  Cic.  Mil.  4,  atqui  si  tempus  est  uUum 
iure  hominis  necandi,  qua  (so.  tempora)  multa  sunt  &c. 

9.)  We  often  find  in  the  ancients,  that  qui  refers  to  its  ante- 
cedent only  in  sense,  and  therefore  is  not  in  the  same  gender  : 
e.  g.  Cic  Cat.  2.  10,  quartum  genus  est  sane  varium  et  mistum 
et  turbulentum,  qui  jampridem  premuntur ;  qui  -—  defatigati 
-->  dicuntur :  here  qui  refers  to  genus,  but  agrees  with  homines 
masc.  plur.  which  is  understood :  Cic.  ad  Div,  9-  34,  ilia yuna 
muliebrium  religionum,  qui  See.  since  in  furia,  Clodius  is  un- 
dertood:  Terent.  And.  3.  5.  1,  ubi  illic  est  scelus,  qui  me  per- 
didit?  where  Pamphilus  in  scelus  understands  Davu$.    Sail, 
lug.  13,  in  favorem  nobilitatis  veniret,  quorum  (i.e.  nobilium) 
pars  &c.:   quorum  refers  to  nobiles  homines  understood  in 
nobiUtatis.    The  following  instances  are  particularly  to  be  re- 
marked :  Cic.  ad  Div.  1.  9»  3^  7<05^rtim  consilium  laudandum 
est,  qui  meos  cives — servis  armatis  obiici  noluerim:  where 
qui  refers  to  nostrum,  but  nostrum  is  put  for  meum,  and  there- 
fore ego  is  understood.    So  Terent.  Andr.  1.  1.  71,  omnes  — 
laudare  fortunas  meas,  qui  gnatum  haberem  tali  ingenio  pr»di- 
tum :  Cic.  ad  Div.  2,  8.  4,  nuUis  in  aliis  nisi  de  republica  ser^ 
monibus  versatus  sum  :  qua  (for  qui,  sc.  sermones)  nee  pos- 
simt  scribi,  nee  scribenda  sunt;  in  qu»  perhaps  negotia  is  un- 
derstood :  Nep.  Cim,  3,  testarum  suffrages,  quod  (for  quss  sc, 
suffiragia)  iQi  ostradsmum  vocant:  Sail.  Cat.  18,  coniuravere 
pauci  contra  rempublicam,  in  quibus  Catilina.     De  qua  quam 
brevissin^  potero,  dicam  :  where  qtui  refers  to  coniuravere,  and 
agrees  witli  coniurati^ie  understood.    Tlie  following  instances 
are  still  more  unusual :  Cic.  Sen.  3,  ssepe  etiam  interfui  quere^ 
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lis  meorum  asqualium  (pares  autem  cum  paribus  veteri  pro- 
verbio  facillime  congregantur)  qius  C*  Salinator,  qtus  Sp.  Al- 
binus,  homines  consulares  —  deplorare  solebant  &c.  It  may 
be  asked  to  what  qu»  refers?  it  cannot  refer  to  querdis*  It 
seems  as  if  the  speaker  Cato»  after  the  long  parenthesis,  pares 
autem  &c.,  had  forgotten  the  construction*  Perhaps  a  point 
should  be  placed  before  que,  and  a  note  of  admiration  after 
solebanty  quae  having  the  sense  of  qualia  or  quanta.  To  these 
may  be  added  an  expression  finom  the  Epistle  of  Quintus  Cicero, 
Cic«  ad  Div.  1 6.  £7*  2,  incredibile  est,  qtia  ego  illos  scio  oppo- 
sitis  Gallorum  castris  in  sestivis  fecisse :  where  quie  must  come 
from  quis,  qu»,  quid,  and  be  used  like  qualia  in  the  expression, 
qualia  illi,  ut  scio,  fecerint :  Sall«  lug.  40,  ouo  et  abundanda 
earum  rerum^  qua  prima  mortales  ducunt :  for  quas  sc.  res, 
negotia  bdng  understood..  Still  more  intricate  is  Sail.  lug. 
100.  4,  vigiUas  ipse  circumire  non  diffidentia  futuri,  qtut  im- 
peravisset  8cc. ;  for  non  diffidentia  ea  future  qua  imperavisseU 
Perizonius  explains  it,  non  diffidentiajTu^firt  nego^n  eorum,  qua 
imperavisset  8cc. 

10.)  Qui,  when  it  refers  to  substantives  of  dif!erent  genders, 
particularly  those  which  denote  inanimate  things,  is  commonly 
put  in  the  neuter  plural :  Cic.  Off.  3.  5,  quam  voluptas,  quam 
vita,  quam  divituBf  qua  quidem  contemnere  et  pro  nihilo  ducere 
magni  animi  &c.  This  is  for  the  sake  of  clearness :  if  quas  had 
been  used,  it  might  have  been  referred  to  divitia  only :  Sail. 
Cat.  31,  ex  summa  latitia,  et  lascivia,  qua  diutuma  quies  pe- 
pererat:  Cic.  Senect.  13,  delectabatur  (Duillius)  crehro  funali 
et  tibicine,  qua  sibi  nuUo  exemplo  privatus  sumserat.  In  tlie 
same  way,  hac,  ista,  ilia,  are  used  for  ha  res  imc. 

1 1.)  When  qui  refers  not  to. a  single  word,  but  to  the  whole 
antecedent  thought  or  sentence,  it  is  put  in  the  neuter :  e.g.tu 
amas  virtutem,  quod  (i.  e.  te  amare  virtutem)  valde  laudo :  quod 
may  be  explained  by  quam  rem :  tu  Uteris  studes,  quod  (sc.  te 
Uteris  studere)  laiidandum  est :  where  quod  is  the  same  as  qua 
res.  Terent.  Heaut.  2.  2.  123,  in  tempore  ad  earn  veni,  quod 
omnium  rerum  est  primum :  Sail.  lug.  10*  2,  postremo,  quod 
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diffidlUtnum  inter  mortaies,  gloria  invidiam  vicisti.  In  the 
same  sense,  id  quod  is  someames  used  for  quod :  id  being  su- 
perfluous. Sometimes  qua  is  used,  when  it  refers  to  several 
antecedent  ideas  :  e.  g.  tu  amas  virtutem,  beneficiis  amicos  cu* 
mulas,  colia  parentes ;  qua  iure  iaudanda  sunt.  In  the  same 
way,  hoc,  id,  istud  8cc.  and  in  the  plural,  hasc,  ea,  ista  are  used. 

12.)  The  following  expressions  are  peculiar,  but  very  usual 
and  elegant :  qui  tuus  est  in  me  amor :  qu»  tua  est  humanitas ; 
instead  of  pro  tuo  amore,  qui  in  me  est  8cc.  Amongst  other  ex- 
amples, Cic.  ad  Div.  7*  2. 2,  quod  si  mihi  permisisses,  qui  meus 
amor  in  te  est,  confecissem  cum  coheredibus,  by  virtue  of  my  love 
towards  thee  :  ibid.  13.  78.  3,  cognitum  per  te  ipsum,  qua  tua 
natura  est,  dignum  tua  amicitia,  atque  hospitio  iudicabis: 
Sulpic.  ad  Cic.  in  Ep.  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  5.  15,  quod  si  quis  etiam 
inferis  sensus  est,  qui  illius  in  te  amorfuit,  pietasque  in  omnes 
suos,  hoc  certe  ilia  te  facere  non  vult,  If  there  be  any  feeling 
in  the  dead,  such  was  her  love  for  thee,  and  afiection  for  all 
her  friends,  that  she  certainly  does  not  wish  thee  to  do  this  : 
where  qui  illius  in  te  amor  fuit  8cc.  is  put  for,  pro  illius  amore 
qui  in  te  fuit  &c. :  Dolabella  ad  Cic.  in  Ep.  Cic.  ad  Div.  9.  Q.  5, 
qusecunque  de  tua  dignitate  ab  imperatore  (Cassare)  erunt  im- 
petranda,  qua  est  humanitate  Casar,  facillimum  erit  ab  eo  tibi 
ipsi  impetrare  :  where  qua  est  humanitate  &c.  is  put  for,  pro 
ea  humanitate,  qua  Caesar  est  (praeditus).  So  we  may  say 
egregie  scripsisti,  quae  tua  est  doctrina :  pater  praeclare  dixit, 
quod  illius  est  itigeniura  :  i.  e.  pro  tua  doctrina,  pro  suo  ingenio. 

13.)  Qui  often  stands*  for  a)  ut  ego,  ut  tu,  ut  is,  through  all 
cases  and  numbers;  as,  dignus  es,  qui  ameris,  i.  e.  ut  tu  ame* 
ris :  dignus  sum,  qui  iauder,  i.  e.  ut  ego  lauder :  mater  est  digna, 
qua  laudetur :  sumus  digni,  qui  amemur :  digni  estis,  qui  ame- 
mini :  dignus  sum,  quern  ames,  i.  e.  ut  me  ames :  dignus  es> 
cut  credam  &c, :  dedi  tibi  literas,  qu€Ls  fratri  perferas  8cc.  b) 
for  cum  ego,  cum  tu,  cum  is,  through  all  cases  and  numbers : 
as,  quid  me  prodis,  qui  te  servaverim  ?  Why  betrayest  thou 
me,  since  I  saved  thee  i  This  mode  of  expression  is  very 
common. 
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14.)  The  fern-  abl«  qua  is  often  used  without  refereDce  to 
any  antecedent :  parte  is  understood^  and  it  ma;  generally  be 
rendered  where,  or  on  what  part :  Cic.  Phil.  S.  8,  nescio  qua : 
Liv.  1.  3B,  urbem,  qua  nondum  munierat^  cingere  parat:  ibid. 
44,  est  autem  (pomoerium)  magis  circa  murum  locus,  quern  in 
condendis  urbibus  quondam  Etrusci,  qua  murum  ducturi  erant, 
certis  terminis  —  consecrabant :  Sail.  Cat.  57.  S,  sub  ipsis  ra- 
dicibus  montium  consedit,  qua  illi  descensus  erat :  where  Cor- 
tius,  who  understands  via,  adduces  many  examples :  so  Css. 
B.  G.  1.  38 :  Liv.  5.  43  :  Ovid.  Met.  5.  219 :  so  ea  sc.  parte, 
Sail.  lug.  38.  6,  locum  hosubus  introeundi  dedit :  eaque  Nu- 
roid»  cunctj  imipere.  Qua  (sc.  ratione)  also  means  how^  in 
what  way. 

15.)  Qui  may  express  all  the  three  persons  of  the  subject, 
and  may  therefore  be  united  to  any  person  of  the  verb:  e.g. 
ego  non  is  sum,  qui  glorier :  tu  non  is  es,  qui  glorieris :  nos 
non  ii  sumus,  qui  gloriemur  &c. :  dignus  sum,  qui  amer :  dignus 
es,  qui  ameris:  digni  sumus,  qui  amemur*  digni  estis,  qui 
amemini  &c. 

l6.)  Qui  is  often  used  for  quis.  Nep.  Th^mist.  7>  domino 
navis,  qui  sit,  aperit :  discovers,  who  he  is ;  for  quis  sit :  Cic. 
Divin.  ] .  25,  Xenophon  Socraticus,  qui  vir,  et  quantus !  for 
quis  vir, 

]  7.)  For  qui,  we  often  have  si  quis,  si  qua  &c. :  e.  g.  Cic. 
Verr.  1.  4,  non  istum  (Verrem)  mains  in  se  scelus  concepisse, 
•—  quam  eos,  si  qui  istum  —  iurati  sentenda  sua  liberarint ;  ibr 
quam  eos,  qui  liberarint.  Yet  in  si  qui  there  is  contained 
something  doubtful.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  £5,  iste  (Verres)  quasi 
praeda  sibi  advecta  —  si  qui  senes  aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in 
hostium  numero  ducit.  Also  without  is  following;  as,  Cic. 
ad  Div.  3.  8.  10,  iam  non  tam  mihi  videnturiniuriam  facere  hi, 
qui  base  disputant,  quam  si  cuius  aures  ad  hanc  disputationem 
patent;  for  quam  (is)  cuius  aures  8ic.  So  si  quid  for  quod: 
Offic.  1.  41,  ut  5t  quid  dedeceat  in  aliis,  vitemus  et  ipsi;  for 
quod  dedeceat :  ibid,  fit  enim,  nescio  quo  modo,  ut  magis  in 
aliis  cernamus,  si  quid  delinquitur :  ibid,  ut  si  quid  repreben- 
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sum  sit  a  pluribus,  id  corrigatur ;  for  ut,  quod'&c.    This  should 
be  imitated  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  uncertain. 

18.)  Qui  is  often  preceded  by  tis,  when  it  might  be  omitted* 
Thus  id  quod  is  often  used  for  quod :  e.  g.  id  quod  debet,  Cic. 
Or.  1.  44:  ibid.  20:  Cic.  Plane.  14:  Nep.  Timol.  1 :  also  it 
qui  kr  quit  Cic.  Or.  2.  12.  £mest.  where  Pearce  has  hique 
for  n  qui :  sometimes  is  is  superfluous,  e.  g.  quorum  eorum  8cc. 
Plant.  Trin.  4.  3.  l6 :  Liv.  8.  37 :  qui  eorum,  Liv.  23.  25. 
quod  ne  id  facere  posses^  Cic.  Acad.  4.  25. 

190  Qui  has  often  with  it  the  adjective,  which  ought  to  ac- 
company the  substantive  in  the  antecedent  sentence;  as,  he 
sold  me  the  beautiful  book  which  he  had,  vendidit  mihi  librum, 
quern  pulchrum  habebat:  so  Cic.  Verr.  4.  27,  vasa  ea,  quaa 
pulcherrima  viderat:  ibid.  29-  de  ceteris  operibus,  quae  sua 
penes  ilium  essent,  for  de  ceteris  operibus  suis :  Cic.  Nat. 
Deor.  2.  54,  calore,  quem  multum  habet :  Virg.  lEn.  11.  381, 
verbis,  qus  magna  volant. 

§3. 

The  pronouns  hie,  iste,  ille,  is,  quis  &c.,  when  used 
as  subjects,  mostly  agree  in  gender  and  number  with 
the  substantive  used  as  a  predicate :  e.  g.  hie  est  pater 
meus,  this  is  my  father  :  hcee  est  mater  mea :  hi  sunt 
liberi  mei :  ille  est  pater  meus  :  ilia  est  7nater  mea  &c. 
So  also  quis  est  pater  meus  ?  qua  est  mater  mea  ? 
quinam  sunt  liberi  tui  ?  which  is  my  father  ?  &c. :  Liv, 
1 .  57,  eaqu^  ipsa  causa  belli  fuit,  and  that  very  thing 
was  the  cause  &c. :  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  10.  4,  is  enim 
denique  honos  mihi  videri  solet,  qui  &c.,  for  that 
especially  seems  to  me  honour  &c. :  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  8, 
hie  fons,  hoc  principium  est  movendi,  this  is  the  foun- 
tain, this  &c. :  Liv.  2.  38,  si  hcec  profectio,  et  non  fuga 
est,  if  this  is* a  departure  and  not  a  flight:  yet  Draken- 
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borch  reads  hoc  for  hac:  Virg.  Mn.  6.  129,  hoc  opus, 
hie  labor  est,  this  is  work,  this  labour  &c. :  Sail.  Cat 
7.  5,  COS  divitias,  earn  bonam  famam,  magnamque  no- 
bilitatem  putabant,  that  they  thought  riches,  that  good 
fame  &c.,  for  id  divitias,  id  bonam  &c. 

§4. 

Soitie  nouns  adjective,  and  the  pronouns  relative,  as 
qui,  hie,  is  &c.  agree  with  a  substantive  in  gender, 
number  and  case,  but  often  in  sense  refer  not  to  it, 
but  to  another  substantive,  which  is  not  used,  but  un- 
derstood, which,  therefore,  they  include  in  them- 
selves :  e.  g. 

a)  Adjectives ;  as  primus,  ultimus,  extremus,  intimus,  sum- 
rous  Sic.,  for  prima  pars,  ultima  pars  S(c. ;  as  prima  urbs,  for 
prima  pars  urbis :  extrema  urbs,  for  extrema  pars  urbis  :  sum- 
madomus,  for  summa  pars  domus  See.:  ISw.  I.  7,  Hercules 
hd  primam  auroram  somno  excitus;  i.e.  ad  primam  partem 
aurorsa,  at  the  beginning  of  dawn,  not  at  first  dawn,  since 
there  is  but  one  dawn :  Cic.  Verr.  4.  45,  in  eo  sacrario  intimo 
fuit  signum  Cereris ;  for  in  eius  sacrarii  intima  parte,  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  chapel :  ibid,  48,  Enna,  —  est  loco  prae- 
celso,  et  edito:  quo  in  summo  est  »quata  agri  planities;  for 
cuius  in  summa  parte,  on  the  highest  part  of  which :  ibid. 
53,  quarta  autem  urbs,  —  quam  ad  summam  theatrum  est ; 
u  e.  cuius  ad  summam  partem :  ibid.  53.  in  hac  insula  extrema 
est  fons ;  for  in  huius  insulae  extrema  parte,  at  the  extremity 
8cc.  Yet  the  context  must  be  consulted ;  for  prima  urbs,  ex- 
trema urbs,  insula  extrema  may  also  mean  the  first  city,  the  last 
city  Sec.  To  these  belongs  medius,  e.  g.  in  medio  mari,  for  in 
media  parte  maris,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea :  media  estate,  in 
the  middle  of  summer :  thus  we  should  always  say,  and  not  in 
medio  sestaUs  &c.  So  we  find  in  Cicero,  summa  respublTca, 
i.e.  summa  pars  reipublicse,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
state :  summa  religio,  i.  e.  summa  pars  religionis. 
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b)  PronouDs :  as,  ea  fama  often  occurs  in  Livy^  for  fama 
eius  rei.  Terent.  Andr.  1.1.  72,  kac  faqna  impulsus  Chremes 
ultro  ad  me  venit ;  for  fama  huiuft  rei|  by  report  of  this  circum- 
stance: Liv.  4.  90,  ea  libera  coniectura  est,  i,  e.  coniectura 
de  hac  re  est  libera :  Plaut.  Poen.  5.  4.  84^  nunc,  quod  boni 
mihi  dii  dant»  vobis  vestraeque  matrix  eas  est  cequum  nos  diis 
grataas  agere  sempitemas ;  for  gratias  pro  eo  bono,  or  pro  ea  re^ 
or  ems  boni,  rei,  nomine:  Liv.  7*  35,  quad  pars  maior  erit,  eo 
(i.e. eius)  stabitur  consilio:  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.26,  Mesdifius  ea 
mecum  necessitudine  coniunctus  est,  quod  mihi  quasstor  fuit, 
M escinius  is  therefore  connected  with  me,  because  &c. :  ea  de 
re^  propterea. 

We  sometimes  find  places  in  the  ancients,  where 
the  adjective  is  joined  to  an  improper  substantive :  it 
stands,  e.  g.  with  the  genitive  of  a  substantive,  though 
properly  it  belongs  to  the  substantive  which  governs 
that  genitive,  or  the  contrary :  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  L  7, 
quod  aedificationis  tiue  consilium  mea  commendatione 
nolebam  impediri ;  for  tuum  consilium  aedificationis, 
thy  design  of  building:  Liv.  1.  9,  accusantes  violati 
liospitii  fcedus,  for  violatum :  ibid.  1,  sed  ad  tnaiora 
initia  rerum  ducentibus  fatis;  for  maiorum  rerum  ini- 
tia :  ibid.  9,  ad  cursum  iusti  amnis,  for  iustum :  ibid. 
4.  8,  magis  fiecessariam,  quam  speciosi  ministerii  pro- 
curationem, for  necessarii. 

§6. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  adjective  are  often  used  in- 
stead of  genitives,  and  like  them,  both  actively  and 
passively  :  e.  g.  laus  aliena,  for  laus  aliorum :  Cic.  ad 
Div.  5.  8.  3,  quaedam  pestes  hominum  laude  aliena 
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dolentium:  ibid.  1.  1,  causa  regia,  i.e.  causa  re^w: 
Cic.  Div.  2.  23,  is  autem  Tages,  ut  in  libris  est  Etnis- 
corum,  puerili  specie  diciturvisus,  sed  senili  fiiisse 
prudentia,  for  specie  pueriy  prudentia  senis:  so  heriUs 
filius,  for  filius  heri^  e.  g.  Terent.  Andr.  3.  4.  23 : 
Plaut.  Aul.  4.  1.  13,  herile  imperium:  Liv.  1.  1,  no- 
men  Ascanium,  i.  e.  nomen  Ascanii:  Virg.  ^n.  10.  394, 
nam  tibi,  Thymbre,  caput  Evandrius  abstulit  ensis, 
i.  e.  easis  Evandri.  The  following  examples  are  more 
intricate,  where  the  adjectives,  like  the  genitives,  must 
be  explained  by  a  preposition :  e.  g.  regium  bellum, 
Cic.  Manil.  17,  i.e.  bellum  contra  regent:  Liv.  2.  36, 
bellum  Romanum,  i.  e.  contra  Romanos:  Ibid.  39,  ti- 
mor  estemusj  i.  e.  timor  hostis  extemiy  or  timor  ob  has- 
tern  externum :  Liv.  3.  10,  terror  externus,  for  terror  ob 
hostem  externum^  or  obpericulum  externum:  Liv.  3. 16, 
terror  servilis:  Ibid,  terror  peregrinus;  on  account  of 
the  slaves ;  on  account  of  foreigners :  Liv.  3. 1 9 :  29. 18, 
scelera  divina^  et  humana ;  i.  e.  scelera  contra  deos  et 
homines  commissa:  Sail.  lug.  14.  8,  iniuria  mea,  in- 
jury to  me;  or  otherwise,  injury  which  I  do  to  an- 
other: Sail.  Cat.  51.  11,  iniuria  sua:  Cic.  ad  Div. 
5.  12,  amor  noster^  i.  e.  erga  nos :  Terent.  Phorm.  5. 
8.  27,  negligentia  tua :  Ibid.  Heaut.  2.  2.  26,  desi- 
derio  tuo:  Liv.  35.  19,  crimina  mea,  accusations  of 
me,  or  against  me. 

§7. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that  two  adjectives,  coupled  by 
et,  ac  &c.,  may  be  joined  to  one  substantive;  as  doc- 
tus  et  sapiens  pater  &c.  It  may  be  asked  whether 
two  adjectives,  not  coupled  by  et  &c.,  may  be  joined 
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to  one  substantive ;  as,  multi  magni  morbi  &c.  This 
question  may  be  answered  both  ways  according  to 
circumstances.  The  following  distinction  must  be 
observed : 

1 .)  Wheo  both  adjectives  denote  a  quality  of  the  thing,  as  great, 
little,  long,  short  &c.,  they  must  be  united  by  the  conjunctions 
et,  ac,  &€. :  e.  g.  longam  et  latam  mcnsam,  not  longam  latam 
mensam :  prseclaram  et  illustreoi  causam  &c. :  we  may  repeat 
et ;  as,  et  prseclaram  et  illustrem  causam.  There  is  an  exception, 
when  one  speaks  with  passion  ;  as^  o  rem  prseclaram,  insignem, 
admirandam !  since  passion  is  constrained  by  no  rules. 

Note,  Yet  we  find  passages  in  the  ancients,  where  two  adjec- 
tives, denoting  a  quality,  are  put  together  without  a  conjunction : 
e.  g.  Nep.  Eum.  IS,  Antigonus*—  Eumenem  mortuum  propin- 
quis  eius  sepeliendum  tradidit :  hi  militari  honesto  funere,  co- 
mitante  toto  exercitu,  humaverunt :  here  both  honesto  and  mi- 
litari are  adjectives  of  quaUty,  and  perhaps  the  true  reading  is 
honesto  militarique :  Cic.  Manil.  9>  et  magms  adventiciis  auxiliis 
multorum  regum  8u:. :  Cic.  Phil.  1.  13,  carissimus  tuns  parva- 
lu$  filius:  ibid.  14,  acerbissimum  eius  diem  supremum:  ibid. 
5,  15,  periculosissimum  civile  bellum:  ibid,  bellum  acerbissi^ 
mum  civile:  Tusc.  2.  11,  ad  malam  domesticam  disciplinam. 
If  we  would  account  for  this,  it  perhaps  happens,  because  some 
adjectives  are  united  so  closely  to  their  substantives^  as  to  form 
with  them,  as  it  were,  one  word ;  e.  g.  civile  bellum,  domestica 
disciplina;  and  tlierefore  writers  have  felt  no  hesitation  in  joining 
with  them  another  adjective  of  quality.  On  this  account  the 
reading  in  Nepos,  militari  honesto  funere,  may  be  defended. 

2.)  Two  adjectives  may  readily  be  united  to  one  substantive, 
without  the  conjunctions  et,  ac  &c.,  when  one  of  them  denotes 
a  quality,  the  other  a  number,  multitude,  fewness  &c.  (e.  g.  om- 
nes,  pauci,  multi,  nullus)  a  country,  a  place,  a  proper  name,  or 
is  even  a  pronoun,  e.  g.  multi  divites  parentes :  omnes  honesti 
homines :  muUi  veteram  milites  :  nulla  alia  res  :  hanc  rem  pra- 
claram  admiror ;  so  Cic.  Arch.  9,  Mithridaticum  bellum  mag- 
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num  &c.  ibid.  1 1^  nuUam  atiam  mercedem :  Divin.  2. 3,  Latini 
sane  muhi  libri  :  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  4.  8.  Plane,  omnia  iua  con- 
silia :  ibid.  12,  omnibtis  viris  bonis :  ibid.  9,4.  3,  omties  gratas 
amicitias  —  vincain.  In  such  circumstances  even  three  adjec- 
tives may  be  affixed :  viz.  a)  an  adjective  of  quality  :  b)  one  of 
number :  c)  a  pronoun,  or  a  proper  name :  e.  g.  multos  magaos 
Carthaginienses  imperatores :  hos  muUos  magttos  imperatores : 
hos magnos  Carthaginienses  imperatores :  Cic.aq  Div.  1. 9* 69, 
et  nullummeum  mtmV/um  dictum.  We  may  thus  defend  Cic.  ad 
Div.  6.  6.  24|  eUam  extemos  multos  claros  nominarem :  claros 
is  an  adjective  of  quality  ;  multos  of  number ;  externos  of  place. 
Sometimes  even  four  adjectives  may  thus  stand  together :  as  hos 
multos  magnos  Carthaginienses  imperatores  quis  non  admirare- 
tur  ?  In  general,  several  adjectives  may  be  united  to  one  sub- 
stantive without  a  conjunction,  when  one  gives  another  a  closer 
definition  or  limitation. 

§8. 

We  often  find  adjectives  without  substantives,  when 
the  latter  from  frequent  occurrence  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood, and  then  the  adjectives  are  ^aid  to  be  used 
substantively:  e.g.mortales  mortals,  men;  sc.  homines: 
dextra  the  right  hand,  sc.  manus  :  fera  a  wild  beast,  sc. 
bestia.  This  particularly  occurs  with  many  neuters, 
both  sing,  and  plur. :  as  omne  all ;  omnia  all  things  : 
multa  many  things  ;  utile  the  useful :  pulchrum,  pul- 
chra,  beautiful  thing,  or  things :  malum  an  evil  or 
misfortune,  mala  evils  &c.  To  these  belong  meum, 
tuum,  sc.  negotium  or  officium ;  as  meum  est  discere : 
tuum,  vestrum  est  recte  agere.  Many  even  take  adjec- 
tives or  participles  to  denote  their  quality,  as  amicus 
mens:  Cic.  ad  Div.  2.  19.  5,  familiarissimus  noster : 
ibid.  13.  27,  familiarissimus  mens :  ibid.  3.  1,  famir 
liaris  mens  :  Cic.  Plane.  23,  iniquus  noster,  our  foe  : 
Cic.  ad  Div.  11.  27.  Plane.  11.  iniquus  mens:  Liv.  1. 
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20,  iusta  funebria :  so  omnia  bona,  multa  bona,  mnlta 
utilia,  haec  utilia,  &c.,  partly  as  predicates;  as,  utile  est 
honesto  postponendum :  utilia  sunt  sequenda,  negli^ 
genda  &c.  Some  neuter  adjectives  even  take  a  geni* 
live  after  them;  as,  multum  laudis,  nimium  laboris  &c. 
Yet  we  must  remark,  that  of  neuter  adjectives,  which 
are  used  substantively,  only  those  of  the  second  declen- 
sion can  retain  a  substantive  meaning  in  the  sing.  gen. : 
$is,  multum  boni :  on  the  contrary,  neuters  of  the  third 
dec.  sing.  num.  are  rarely  used  but  in  the  nom.  and  ace. 
at  least  not  in  the  gen. :  we  may  say  omne  utile,  but 
not  nihil  utilis  ;  here  nihil  utile  must  be  used. 

Pronouns  adjective  generally  imitate  nouns  adjec- 
tive :  as  haec,  haec  omnia,  hoc  omne  &c.  occur.  Often 
the  neut.sing.  governs  a  genitive;  as  hoc  laudis,  id  rei 
&c.  See  afterwards,  of  the  genitive.  Note.  Some  ad- 
jectives even  stand  for  adverbs ;  as  pauca,  multa  &c. : 
thus  multa  questus  is  often  used  for  valde :  Sail.  Cat. 
45,  multa  —  de  salute  sua  Pomtinum  obtestatus  :  Cic. 
ad  Div.  6.  7.  6,  Caec,  cum  ignorit  omnibus,  qui  multa 
deos  venerati  sint,  contra  eius  salutem. 

§9. 

Infinitives  often  stand  for  substantives,  and  even  as 
subjects ;  they  therefore  sometimes  have  pronouns  for 
epithets :  e.g.  scire  tuum  nihil  est,  Pers.  1 .  27,  thy  know- 
ledge is  nothing :  Pers.  6.  63,  velle  suum  &c. :  they 
more  frequently  take  adjectives  with  them  as  predicates; 
e.  g.  discere  est  pulchrum ;  mentiri  est  turpe.  Some- 
times the  infinitive  with  all  the  words,  which  it  governs, 
stands  for  a  substantive,  and  even  for  a  subject,  and 
then  takes  adjectives  or  substantives  as  predicates  :  e.  g. 
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vacare  culpa  est  suave :  propatria  mari  est  dulce  et  de- 
corum ;  or  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Horace, 
dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori :  didicisse  muUa 
est  utilius,  quam  nihil  scire  :  Liv.  2.  12,  et  facere,  et 
pati  fortia  Romanum  est:  Cic.  ad  Div.7.3,  vacare  culpa 
magnum  est  solatium.  To  these  belong  many  exam- 
ples, which  often  are  not  recognised  on  account  of  their 
inverted  order :  as,  facile  est  videre,  it  is  easy  to  see ; 
for  videre  est  facile,  to  see  is  easy:  Cic.  ad  Div.  9.  9.9, 
facillimum  erit  impetrare ;  for  impetrare  erit  facillimum : 
so  meum  est  discere,  for  discere  est  meum :  tuum  est 
recte  agere,  for  recte  agere  est  tuum  (sc.  officium).  So 
when  we  say,  stultum  est  ea  alios  veUedocerCy  quae  non 
didiceris, — it  is  foolish,  to  wish  to  teach  others,  what  you 
have  not  learnt, — ^the  direct  order  is,  velle  docere  alios  ea, 
quae  non  didiceris,  est  stultum. 

§10. 

Also  Participles  often  stand  alone,  and  substantively, 
and  therefore  cease  to  be  epithets  or  predicates :  e.  g. 

1  •)  Participles  inns,  as  amantes,  those  who  love,  lovers :  aman- 
tium  ir»  amoris  integratio  est,  Terent.  Andr.  3.3.23:  venantes 
(sc.  homines)  hunters,  Phsd .  1 .  12. 7 :  natantes  (sc.  bestiasX/ZsAei, 
Vii^.  Geor.  3.  541 :  volanies  (sc.  besUs)  birds,  Lucret.  2. 1082 : 
Virg.  iEn.  6,  289,  728. 

2.)  The  nominative  part.  perf.  pass.  neut.  very  often  in  Livy ; 
e.g.  1. 53,quin  eaarte(beUandi)sQquasset  superiores  reges»  ni  de- 
generatum  in  aliis  huic  quoque  decori  (sc.  virtuti  bellic»)  o£l^ 
cisset,  for  degeneratio  facta  in  aliis :  4.  49>  Tentatum  ab  L« 
Sextio  tribuno  plebis,  ut  rogationem  ferret, — per  intercessionem 
coUegarum, —  discussum  est;  for  tentatio  facta  ab  Sextio — dis- 
cussa  est  8cc. :  Ibid.  59,  cum  pronuntiatum  repente,  ne  quis 
praeter  arraatos  violaretur,  reliquam  omnem  multitudinem  volun- 
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tariam  exuit  annis;  for  pronuntiatio  repentina,  the  sudden  pro^ 
clamation  &c. :  7«  8,  diu  non  perlitatum  teouerat  dictatorem, 
the  sacrifice  not  having  been  duly  performed,  had  detained  &c. : 
28.  26,  cum  auditum,  oomem  exercitum  proficisci,  metu  libera- 
vit  eos,  when  the  news,  that  Sec.  See  more  examples  by  Gronov. 
Liv.  3.  20.  So  the  accus.,  nihil  prseter  auditum  babeo,  i.  e. 
l^TVdterfamam,  Cic.  Off.  1.  10.  More  common  instances  are 
factum  a  deed,  aumm  an  undertaking,  pi.  ansa,  dictum  dicta,  co- 
nattim  conata,  Nep.  Dion.  8.  See. 

3.)  Theabl-  absolute  of  the  perf.  part.  pass.  e.  g,  Liv.  1.  41, 
turn  demum  palam  facto,  et  comploratione  in  regia  orta  &c.,  it 
being  then  at  last  made  public  Sic. :  Tac.  Ann.  4. 36,  absolvitur, 
comperto,  ficta  in  eum  crimina  &c.,  it  being  known  Sic. :  Liv. 
28.  7,  auditOf  Machanidam  — -  refiigissei  it  being  heard  &c. : 
Plaut.  Bacch.  3.  3.  66,  exaudito  (i.  e.  fama)  arguo:  Plant. 
Merc.  5.  2. 62,  de  audito  nuntias  ?  i.  e.  fama.  Sometimes  ad- 
jecUves  are  so  used :  Liv.  28. 17,  baud  cuiquam  dubio,  opprimi 
posse.  Cicero  does  not  appear  to  follow  this  usage.  Perizonius 
ad  Sanct.  p.  4()2y  produces  indeed  from  Cic.  ad  Div.  3.  5. 13, 
tibi  de  nostris  rebus  nihil  sum  ante  mandaturus  per  literas^quam 
desperato,  coram  me  tecum  agere  posse.  But  in  the  editions  of 
Cicero,  we  here  find  desperaro  for  desperavero,  not  desperato : 
he  was  perhaps  misled  by  an  error  of  the  press. 

4.)  To  these  belongs  also  the  part.  neut.  in  dum,  which  when 
used  without  a  substantive,  is  termed  the  gerund  of  necessity ; 
as,  est  scribendum,  erat  scribendum,  est  eundum  &c. 


§11. 

Other  words,  also,  which  are  not  declined,  as  names 
of  letters,  imperatives,  adverbs,  and  all  words  consi- 
dered merely  with  reference  to  their  letters,  may  stand 
substantively,  and  take  an  adjective ;  as  Ov.  Her.  13. 14, 
triste  vale,  a  sad  farewell :  Virg.  Eel.  3.  79,  longum 
vale  dixit :  Ov,  Met.  10.  62,  supremum  vale,  quod  vix 
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auribus  acciperet,  dixit :  Pers.  6.  68,  eras  hestemum : 
ibid,  aliud  eras.  We  may  also  say,  mensa  est  dissyl- 
labuniy  mus  est  monosyllabum  &c.  To  these  we  may 
refer,  Pers.  3.  1,  clarum  mane :  but  mane  is  also  a 
substantive,  Plaut  Pers.  1.  3.  33,  mane  est :  Ovid. 
Fast.  1.  547;  6.  199,  mane  erat,  mane  fuerit:  Cic. 
Att  6.  4,  nlulto  mane,  very  early :  Varr.  R.  R.  3.  9, 
a  mane :  Plaut.  Poen.  3.  3.  37,  a  mani :  Virg.  Geor. 
3.  325,  novum  maQe  :  Auct  B.  Afr.  42,  a  mane  diei. 

§12. 

Some  pronouns  are  at  times  superfluous  ;  as, 

1 .)  Ille  with  quidem  in  the  following  and  similar  examples  : 
Cic.  Amic.  19i  novitates  autem,  si  spem  adferunt  —  non  sunt 
ilia  quidem  repudiandse :  vetustas  tamen  8cc.  new  friendships 
—  are  not  indeed  to  be  rejected  &c. :  Senect.  18,  ac  morositas 
tamen  et  ea  vitia  quae  dixi,  habent  aliquid  excusationis,  non 
illius  quidem  iusta,  sed  quae  probari  posse  videatur,  have  some 
excuse,  not  indeed  satisfactory  &c. :  thus  Cicero  often  speaks  : 
e.  g.  Off.  2.  6 ;  3.  9 :  Marcell.  3.  4 :  ad  Div.  5.  15;  12.  9  : 
we  may  imitate  it,  and  say,  habeo  libros,  non  iilos  quidem  multos, 
sed  tamen  pulchros,  1  have  not  many  indeed,  but  beautiful 
books :  BO  is  quidem,  Cic.  Att.  12.  10. 

2.)  Hoc,  id,  illud,  istud  often  stand  superfluously  before  tlie 
accusative  with  the  infinitive,  and  also  before  ut  that ;  as,  hoc 
Ubi  persuadeas  velim,  me  nihil  omisisse  :  id  credas,  me  omnia 
facturum.  Hereon  see  the  beginning  of  Chap.  6.  of  pleonasm. 
Thus  quod  also  seems  to  be  superfluous,  when  it  refers  to  the 
preceding,  particularly  before  si,  nisi,  and  sometimes  before 
utinam,  ut,  ne,  ubi,  cum :  therefore  quod  si,  quod  nisi,  are 
often  used  by  Cicero  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  for  si, 
nisi.  Yet  it  must  always  have  some  reference  to  the  antecedent; 
as,  miror  me  abs  te  tantopere  vituperari.  Quod  si  credis,  roe 
laude  omni  indignum  esse  &c.     Therefore  quod  si,  quod  nisi 
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should  not  be  used,  except  wheD  aomethiDg  precedes  to  which 
they  may  refer.  Hence  not  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject,  as 
a  letter,  a  speech  &c. :  nor  must  quod  be  used  any  where  else 
but  at  the  beginning  of  a  period.  It  may  generally  be  translated 
therefore,  accordingly j  when  it  is  not  superfluous.  See  Chap. 
6.  §2. 

§13. 

The  pronoun  is,  with  et,  atque  or  que,  for  the  defi- 
nition of  a  substantive,  is  repeated  in  the  same  case, 
and  expresses  the  English  and  thaty  and  indeed :  as, 
habeo  multos  libros  eosque  (or  et  eos  &c.)  pulchros, 
I  have  many  and  those  beautiful  books :  e.  g.  Cic. 
Tusc.  5.  3,  quoddam  genus,  idque  ingenuum :  Liv. 
4.  57,  imo,  atque  eo  facili  bello  :  Cic.  ad  Div.  9.  21. 3, 
privatas  causas,  et  eas  tenues  agimus  subtilius,  private 
causes  and  those  small  &c. :  Cic.  Cat.  4.  4,  vincula, 
eaque  sempiterna :  Varr.  R.  R.  2.  9,  satis  esse  duo 
(canes)  et  id  marem  et  feminam  :  Colum.  1.  3,  pluri- 
mis,  idque  angustis.  So  with  nee  for  et  nan,  Cic.  Phil. 
2.^18,  certa  flagitii  merces,  nee  ea  parva,  and  that  not 
small.  So  the  neuter  id  is  used,  referring  to  a  verb, 
or  a  whole  sentence,  Cic.  ad.  Div.  10.  14.  3,  equidem 
exspectabam  iam  tuas  literas,  idque  cum  multis,  and 
that  &c.,  where  id  refers  to  exspectabam  literas  &c. 

§  14. 

Two  Substantives  with  one  Adjective^  Pronoun^  or  Par- 
ticiple for  an  Epithet. 

1.)  The  Romans,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  seldom  join 
a  single  adjective,  pronoun  or  participle  as  an  epithet 
to  two  or  more  substantives  united  by  e/,  because  it 
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would  be  uncertain  to  which  substantive  the  adjectiye 
belonged ;  but  they  rather  either  repeat  the  epithet,  as 
nostra  villa  et  nostra  domus ;  particularly  when  the 
substantives  are  of  different  genders ;  as,  habeo  multas 
villas,  et  multos  agros  :  or  they  take  another  epithet 
which  resembles  the  first;  as,  habeo  multas  villas, 
non  paucos  agros  :  habes  prseclaram  mentem,  et  egre- 
gium  animum :  or  they  redouble  et ;  as  habeo  multas 
et  villas  et  agros  :  nostra  et  domus  et  villa :  amisi  om- 
nem  et  rem  et  spem :  omnis  et  res  et  spes  &c.  In 
this  way  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  epithet  belongs  to 
both  substantives,  and  these  are  the  most  usual  me- 
thods. Yet  they  sometimes  connect  both  substantives 
with  a  single  et ;  as,  habeo  multos  agros  et  villas,  or 
habeo  villas  et  agros  multos,  or  habeo  multas  villas  et 
agros,  or  habeo  agros  et  villas  multas  :  so  habeo  char- 
tam  et  pennam  prseclaram,  or  habeo  praeclaram  chartam 
et  pennam  :  yet  so  that  1.)  the  epithet  stands  either 
before  the  first,  or  after  the  last  substantive  :  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  say,  habeo  chartam  pmclaram  et 
pennam^  or  habeo  chartam  et  praclaram  pennam :  for 
then  praeclaram  would  not  be  referred  to  both  substan- 
tives. 2.)  The  epithet  also  agrees  in  gender  with  the 
nearest  substantive,  as  habeo  multas  villas  et  agros,  or 
habeo  villas  et  agros  multos  &c. :  e.  g.  Sallust.  Cat 
XL  3,  corpus  animumque  virilem  effeminat.  Yet  places 
occur  where  the  epithet  following  both  substantives 
agrees  with  the  former,  e.  g.  Liv.  5.  44,  speaking  of 
the  Gauls :  gens  est  cui  natura  corpora^  animosque 
magna  magis  quam  jirma  dederit :  where  magna  and 
firma  refer  both  to  animos  and  corpora,  but  agree  with 
corpora  only:  magnos  —  firmos  would  have  been 
more  correct.     Yet  perhaps  magna  and  firma  are  ra- 
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ther  predicates  than  epithets ;  and  we  may  translate,  It 
is  a  nation,  to  which  nature  has  given  bodies  and  souls 
(which  are)  rather  great  than  strong.  It  will  soon  be 
observed  that  the  neuter  plural  of  adjectives  considered 
as  predicates  are  usually  affixed  to  different  substan- 
tives of  all  genders. 

§16. 

Two  or  more  Substantives  with  a  single  Adjective^  Pro- 
noun or  Participle,  used  as  a  Predicate. 

When  the  ancients  to  two  or  more  substantives  unite 
a  predicate,  whether  noun  adjective,  pronoun  adjective, 
or  participle,  we  must  consider,  1.)  whether  the  sub- 
stantives be  of  the  same  gender  :  2.)  whether  singular 
or  plural. 

1 .)  If  the  substantives  are  of  the  same  gender  and  of  the  plural 
number,  there  is  no  difficulty ;  the  predicate  must  be  put  in  the 
same  number  and  gender :  as  hse  villee  et  domus  sunt  me® : 
sunt  emtss  :  sunt  pulchrse  See. 

2.)  ff  they  are  substantives  of  the  same  gender  and  in  the 
sing.,  it  must  be  considered,  whether  the  copula  sum,  fio,  maneo, 
or  other  verbs  which  take  a  nom.  after  them,  is  in  the  sing,  or 
plur. :  for  the  predicate  must  correspond  with  it.  Properly 
the  verb  esse  should  always  be  in  the  plural,  whether  the  sub- 
jects be  animate  or  inanimate ;  as,  pater  et  frater  mortui  sunt : 
villa  et  domus  sunt  amiss® :  hsec  charta  et  penna  sunt  mese : 
caput  et  pectus  sunt  servanda:  so  Veil.  1.  14,  Firmum  et 
Castrum  occupata.  Yet  with  inanimate  things,  the  verb  sum 
and  the  predicate  may  be  used  in  the  sing,  when  the  predicate 
can  be  repeated  with  each  subject:  as,  villa  et  domus  amissa 
est :  hsec  charta  et  penna  est  mea  :  caput  et  pectus  est  servan- 
dum :  for  villa  est  amissa,  et  domus  est  amissa  &c.  This  use 
ofthe  sing,  is  very  common  with  the  ancients :  e.  g.  domus  et 
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villa  est  venalis  c  res  6t  spes  ^st  atnissa  8cc.  But  if  the  predi- 
cate cannot  be  repeated  with  each  subject,  both  it  and  the 
verb  must  be  in  the  plur. :  e.  g.  GrammaUce  quondam  et  Mu- 
sice  junctse  fuerunt.  Quint.  1.  16 :  since  we  could  not  say 
Grammatice  fiiit  iuncta  et  Musice  fuit  iuncta.  But  with  ani- 
mate things,  the  verb  and  predicate  are  always  used  in  the 
plur. :  as,  frater  et  pater  sunt  mortui,  not  est  mortuus :  servus 
et  equus  sunt  amissi  8lc.  Except  when  the  two  subjects  are 
united  by  the  double  conjunctions  et  et  &c.,  or  by  turn  turn, 
cum  turn,  seque  ac,  non  minus  quam,  non  magis  quam,  Don 
tantum  sed  etiam  &c. ;  then  the  sing,  is  used :  as,  et  frater  et 
pater  mortuus  est&c..  Yet  we  sometimes  find  with  two  or 
more  persons  the  verb  in  the  sing. :  e.  g.  Gorgias,  Thrasymachus, 
Protagoras^  Prodicus,  Hippias  in  honore  Jiiii,  foTfuerunt,  Cic, 
Brut.  8:  Huic  Hyperides  proximus  et  iEschines  ^u tt  et  Ly- 
curgus,  {oxfuerunty  ibid.  9 '  cur  Lysias  et  Hyperides  amatur? 
ibid.  \7f  et  ante  hos  Brutus,  et  paulo  post  eum  C.  Bilienus  -— 
sunmius  evaseraty  ibid.  47 :  cum  e$set  Cotta  et  Hortensius  &c. 
Ibid.  50. 

3.)  If  the  substantives  are  of  different  genders,  and  in  the 
V  sing.,  we  must  consider  whether  tlie  copula  should  be  sing,  or 
plur.  since  the  predicate  follows  it.     We  here  observe, 

a)  Properly  the  verb  with  the  predicate  should  be  in  the 
plural  number :  since  two  subjects  in  the  sing,  make  a  plu- 
rality :  this  also  is  the  common  usage.  But  we  have  still  to  in- 
quire the  gender  of  the  predicate.  If  both  subjects  are  hving 
things,  particularly  persons,  it  agrees  with  the  masculine :  as, 
pater  et  mater  sunt  mortuiy  or  mater  et  pater  sunt  mortui : 
soror  et/ra^ersunt  sain:  &c.  So  Liv.  5.  54,  luventas  (a 
goddess)  Terminus({Me  (a  god)  maximo  gaudio  patrum  nostro- 
rum  moveri  se  non  passi  (sc.  sunt).  Here  passi  is  correct,  for 
they  are  persons,  and  Terminus  in  the  masculine.  But  if  both 
subjects  are  inanimate,  the  predicate  is  neuter  :  e.  g.  Liv.  5.  4, 
Labor  voluptasqae  dissimillima  natura,  societate  quadam  inter 
se  naturali  iuncta  sunt :  Liv.  26.  21,  Merico  urbs,  agerqne  in 
Sicilia  iussa  (sc.  sunt)  dari :  Sail.  Cat  54,  his  gatus,  4tiagj 
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ehqutttUa  ptofe^BquaUa  fuere :  Sail.  lug.  dS^  nox^  atque  pmda 
castrorum  hostes  remorata  sunt.  This  is  the  most  usual  me- 
thod. The  neuter  is  used  because  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  gender  of  the  preceding  subjects  the  predicate  should 
follow.  Sometimes  the  neuter  plural  is  used,  when,  of  two  sub- 
jects, one  is  animate,  the  other  not :  as,  pater  et  domus  sunt  com- 
busta :  it  would  be  better  expressed,  pater  cum  domo  combustus 
est,  or  domus  cum  patre  combusta  est.  Li  v.  8. 11,  Latium  Ca- 
puaque  agro  mulctati  seems  singular ;  but  it  stands  for  Latini 
Campanique  &c.  Yet  with  inanimate  things  also,  the  predicate 
with  the  copula  may  remain  in  the  sing. :  it  then  agrees  in  gender 
with  the  nearest  subject ;  as,  ager  et  domus  direpta  est,  or  domus 
et  ager  direptus  est ;  as  will  be  forthwith  noticed. 

b)  If  however  the  verb  is  sing,  which  occurs  with  inanimate 
things,  the  subjects  will  be  connected  by  et,  and  the  predicate 
agree  with  the  nearest  subject;  as,  calamus  et  charta  est 
amissa,  or  charta  et  calamus  est  amissus.  So  Sail.  lug.  8.  2, 
ultro  illi  et  gloriam  et  regnum  venturum  (esse) ;  where  venturum 
agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  regnum:  Ibid.  Ill,  (119)  1> 
amicitiam,  foedus,  Numidias  partem,  quam  nunc  peteret,  ultro 
adventuram  (sc.  esse).  Some  critics  perhaps  in  both  places 
would  prefer  the  neut.  pi.  venture  and  adventura,  which  are  the 
more  usual  forms.  The  following  examples  depart  from  usage : 
Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  £5.  2,  istamque  operam  tuam,  navitatem,  ani- 
mum  in  rempublicam  celeritali  preetursB  anteponendam  censeo ; 
where  anteponenda  or  anteponendum  would  be  more  usual : 
Plane.  Ep.  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  24.  3,  amorenim  tuus  ac  indicium 
de  me  utrum  mihi  plus  in  perpetuum  dignitatis  an  voluptatis  quo- 
tidie  sit  adlaturus,  non  facile  dicam;  for  adlaturum  :  it  agrees 
with  amor  as  the  prindpaK  Note.  If  the  above-mentioned  con- 
junctions et  et,  tum  tum  Sec.  be  used,  the  sing,  must  be  used,  and 
agree  in  gend.  with  the  nearest  subject :  e.  g.  et  ager  et  domus  est 
amissa,  or  et  domus  et  ager  est  amissus :  this  is  especially  usual 
with  inanimate  things.  So  with  aut  repeated ;  in  which  case  with 
persons,  and  inanimate  things,  the  predicate  with  the  verb  is  sing. 
and  agrees  in  gend.  with  the  nearest  subject;  as  Terent.  Andr. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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3.  1.5,  utinam  aut  hie  surdus,  aut  hec  muta  facta*  sit !  he 
might  say,  utinam  aut  hsec  muta,  aut  hie  surdus  factus  sit. 

4.)  But  if  the  subjects  are  of  diflferent  grammatical  genders 
and  in  the  plural,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  verb  will  be  in  the 
plural.  In  this  case,  a)  if  the  subjects  are  persons,  the  predi- 
cate follows  the  masc,  asfratres,  sororesque  sunt  mortui,  not 
mortuas  :  so  can,  amandi  Sec.  This  sometimes  happens,  when 
only  one  subject  denotes  persons,  as  Sail.  lug.  49*  5,  cum  na- 
tura  loci,  turn  dolo  ipsi  (Numidas),  atque  signa  militaria  obscu- 
rati  sunt.  Also  with  di£ferent  numbers  ;  as  Virg.  ^n.  1.  583. 
(587)i  classem,  sociosque  receptas.  Yet  sometimes  the  neut.  is 
used,  as  Sail.  lug.  17>  sed  quse  loca  et  nationes  ob  calorem  aut 
asperitatem,  item  solitudines  minus  frequentata  sunt :  Liv. 
32.  33,  naves  et  captivos,  que  ad  Chium  capta  erant.  b)  But 
if  the  subjects  are  entirely  inanimate,  the  predicate  is  either  in 
the  neuter,  or  sometimes  agrees  with  tlie  nearest  subject;  as, 
agri  et  domus  sunt  direpta,  or  agri  et  domm  sunt  direpta.  If 
however  there  are  more  than  twosutgects,  and  of  three  diflferent 
genders,  the  neuter  only  is  used;  as  Cic.  OflT.  1.  32,  r^a, 
imperia,  nobilitates,  honores,  divitite  in  casu  sita  sunt.  It  is 
the  same,  when  the  inanimate  subjects  are  of  diflferent  numbers; 
as  Sail.  Cat.  5,  huic  ab  adolescentia  bella  intestina,  rapina, 
discordia  civilis  grata  fuere :  Ibid.  20,  divitia,  decus,  gloria  in 
oculis  sita  sunt.  But  when  both  subjects  are  of  diflferent  num- 
bers, but  the  same  gender,  sometimes  the  predicate  retains  the 
same  gender :  as  Sail.  lug.  70. 2,  ex  quo  illi  gloria  opesque  in- 
venta,  where  the  neuter  inventa  would  have  been  correct,  and 
is  preferred  by  Cortius. 

All  these  remarks  are  serviceable  for  understanding  the  an- 
cients. But  in  composing  we  should  take  care,  tliat  two  sub- 
jects of  diflferent  genders  and  numbers,  unless  they  be  persons, 
be  not  referred  to  one  predicate.  If  this  be  unavoidable,  a 
writer  must  imitate  some  of  the  examples  which  have  been  ad- 
duced from  ancient  authors,  and  with  inanimate  things  put  the 
predicate  in  the  neuter,  or  make  it  agree  with  the  nearest  subject. 
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Observations. 

1.)  It  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  yet  very  commoa  with  the 
ancieuts,  particularly  Ustoriaos,  for  the  predicate  Dot  to  agree 
in  gender  and  number  with  the  substantive,  but  another  gender 
and  number,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  really  im- 
plied in  the  subject:  Liv.  10.  1,  capita  coniurationis  virgis 
casi,  et  securi  percussi ;  for  csesa  and  percussa  :  sbce  in  capita 
heads,  leaders,  men  are  understood.  This  especially  happens 
with  words  of  multitude ;  as  pars,  quisque,  cobors  &c. :  e.  g. 
Idv.  5.  40,  inde  |Mtri  per  agros  diiapsi,  pars  urbes  petunt  fini- 
timas,  sine  uUo  duce  aut  consensu,  suam  quisque  spem,  sua  con- 
silia,  communibus  deploratis,  exsequentes ; — since  pars  is  equiva- 
lent to  nonnuUi,  and  quisque  to  omnes  :  Sail.  lug.  58,  magna 
pars  vulnerati  aut  occisi:  Liv.  23.  44,  quanquam  utraquepars 
avidi  certaminis  erant:  Ovid.  Met.  1.93>  nee  supplex  turba 
timebant  iudicis  ora  sui,  sed  erant  sine  ^ndice  tuti :  Liv.  37-  39> 
duo  milHa  relicti :  ibid.  40,  armati  duo  millia  missi :  Flor.  3.21, 
ex  ipso  equestris  ordinis  flore  ac  senatu  duo  miUia  electi,  qui 
mori  iuberentur. 

2.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  in  the  ancients  one  substantive 
is  united  to  another  by  the  preposition  cum  instead  of  et,  and 
the  two  are  considered  in  the  same  case,  with  which  the  predi- 
cate agrees  in  the  plural  number ;  as  Nep.  Phoc.  2.  2,  De- 
fHOsthenes  cum  ceteris  in  exilium  erant  expuUi ;  for  erat  expulsus : 
SalL  Fragm.  3.  965.  ed.  Cort.,  et  dux  hostium  C.  Herennius 
cum  urbe  Valentia  et  exercitu  deleti :  Auct.  B.  Afr.  52,  luba 
cum  Labieno  capti  in  potestatem  Ca&saris  venissent:  Eutrop.  8. 
12,  Opilius  deinde  Macrinus  cum  filio  Diadumeno  facti  impe- 
ratores:  Liv.  21.  60,  dua  cum  principibus  capiuntur.  See  of 
the  Nominative,  1 .  6.  3. 

§16. 

The  noun  adjective,  when  it  is  a  predicate,  is  some- 
times put  substantively  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  there- 

x2 
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fore  does  not  agree  with  the  substantive  its  subject 
Negotium  i.e.  res,  thing,  must  be  understood,  to  which 
it  refers.  Yet  this  is  more  common  with  poets  than 
with  orators  or  historians ;  e.  g.  Virg.  Eel.  3.  80,  triUe 
lupus  stabulis,  maturis  frugibus  imbres,  arboribus  venti, 
nobis  Amaryllidis  irae,  so.  triste  sunt :  a  sad  thing  is  a 
wolf  to  the  folds  &e. :  triste  is  not  for  tristis,  but  for 
triste  negotium:  Virg.  JEa.  4.  569,  varium  et  mutabile 
semper  femina,  woman  is  always  a  variable  and  change- 
able thing :  for  negotium  varium  &c.  i.  e.  res  varia : 
Ovid.  Am.  1 . 9. 4,  turpe  senex  miles,  turpe  senilis  amor : 
so  Cic.  ad  Div.  6. 22. 3,  praesertim  cum  omnium  rerum 
mors  sit  estremum :  Offic.  1. 4,  commune  sxitemomxnum 
animantium  est  coniunctionis  appetitus. 


§  17. 

Sometimes  instead  of  adjectives,  other  words  are 
used  :  as, 

1.)  a  substantive  :  e.  g..  Virg.  Georg.  3. 499*  victor  equus,  the 
victorious  horse :  so  Cic.  Man.  9;  Nep.  Ages.  4,  victor  exer* 
citus :  Lucan.  2. 605,  taurus  victor:  Ovid.  Trist.  4, 2.  47,  cumis 
victor^  triomphalcar :  Plaut.  Amph.  1. 1.  33,  victores  legiones. 
This  is  common  in  Plautus^  Terence,  Cicero,  and  others :  as 
Tcrent.  Eun.  3.  5.  1,  quis  me  sequitur  ?  nemo  homo  est :  Cic. 
ad  Div.  3.  6,  quo  quidem  hominem  neminem  potuisli :  Ibid.  5. 
]?.  6,  in  qua  (republica)  neminem  prudentem  hominem  res  ulla 
delectat:  Ibid.  12.  27.  l,  et  splendore  equiti  romano  nemini ce^- 
dit :  Liv.  37.  53,  nemo  miles  romanus.  To  these  belongs  Cic.  ad 
Div.  2.  19.  6^  mibi  quastor  optatior  nemo  contingere  potuit : 
yet  qusBStor  may  be  in  apposition,  for  tanquam  qusestor.  To 
these  may  be  added  bellator  equus,  Virg.  Georg.  2.  145;  Mn.  10. 
891 :  bellator  deus,  warlike  god,  i.  e.  Mars,  ibid.  9-  721 :  bel- 
lator ensis,  Sil.  13.  376 :  bellator  campus,  Stat.  Theb.  8.  378« 
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So  Cic.  Tusc.  4. 24,  ista  bellatrix  iracundia :  Ov.  Triet.  2.  S^l, 
bellatrix  Roma :  ibid.  1. 5.  76,  bellatrix  diva,  i.  e.  Pallas. 

2.)  Nescio  quis,  quae,  quod  (quid)^  is  often  used  by  Cicero 
for  ignotus,  a,  um  :  for  levis,  contemDcndus  or  aliquis,  any  one, 
contemptuously  or  otherwise :  e.  g.  Orat.  1.  46,  non  enim  cau- 
sidicum,  nescio  quern,  neque  proclamatorem  aut  rabulam  —  con- 
quirimus,  sed  eum  virum  See.  i.  e.  contemnendum :  ad  Div, 
6.  18.  3,  quod  consensisset  cum  Hispanis  quibusdam,  si  in  op- 
pidum,  nescio  quod,  Pompeius  rei  frumentarise  causa  venisset, 
eum  comprebendere,  ad  Csesaremque  deducere;  If  Pompey 
bad  come  into  I  know  not  what  town,  8cc. :  ad  Div.  7.  5.  6,  ut 
illud,  nescio  quod,  non  fortuitum  sed  divinum  videretur :  Catil. 
2.  5,  quos  si  meus  consulatus  —  sustulerit,  non  breve  nescio  quod 
tesnpus,  sed  multa  specula  propagarit  reipublicae ;  for  aliquod, 
some  short  time.  So  from  modesty  one  may  say,  scripsi  librum, 
nescio  quern,  i.  e.  a  trifling  book.  So  nescio  quid  is  used  sub- 
stantively for  aliquid,  contemptuously  or  otherwise :  as,  scripsi 
libri  nescio  quid,  i.  e.  aliquem  librum  :  sometimes  with  a  notion 
of  greatness;  e.  g.  Cic.  Arch.  7,  turn  illud  nescio  quid predcUrum 
ac  singulare  solere  existere,  which  may  be  explained  by  aliquod, 
somethii^  excellent  &c. :  and  in  general,  nescio  qui,  quae  Su:* 
may  be  explained  by  aliquis  &c.  So  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  30,  non 
paulum  nescio  quid  :  Att.  16.  5,  rumoris  nescio  quid  :  Ovid. 
Am.  3.4.  28,  nescio  quid  esse  putant. 

3.)  Sometimes  adverbs  are  used  for  adjectives ;  e.  g.  hen 
semper  lenitas,  Ter.  Andn  1.  2.  4,  semper  for  sempiterna :  sic 
and  ita  are  put  for  talis;  e.  g.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  30,  sic  vita  ho. 
minum  est:  Ter.  Andr.  I.  1.  35,  sic  vita  erat:  ibid.  5.  4.  16, 
dc  est  hie;  as  in  £nglish,  so  is  he :  ita  est  homo,  ibid.  Ad.  1.2, 
63 :  ita  sunt  res  nostras,  Cic.  Att.  4.  1 :  ita  sumus,  Terent. 
Phorm.  1.  3.  20.  cf.  Ad.  47.  21.  Cic.  Verr.  5.  46 :  ita  and  sic 
are  also  used  for  hoc ;  e.  g.  ita  aiunt,  Terent.  Andr.  1.  2.  20 : 
ita  mandasse,  Cic.  ad  Div.  7*  18 :  particularly  when  before  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  it  is  superfluous.  Hence  quid  ita  ? 
bow  so  ?  Sometimes  adverbs  are  used  for  pronouns ;  as  domus, 
unde,i.e.  e  qua :  domus,  ubi,  i,e.  in  qua.  On  the  contrary  many 
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adjectives  are  used  averbially  5  e.  g,  suave,  Hon  Sat.  1.  4.  76. 
Virg.  Eel.  3.63;  4.  43:  Apul.  Met.  2.  p.  118.  Elm.:  vana, 
Virg.  Mn,  11,  854.  &c. 


§18. 

Of  the  pronouns  hie,  ille,  iste,  ipse,  something  must 
be  remarked :  viz. 

1.)  Hie  refers  to  a  nearer  person  or  thing.  Hie  to  a  more 
distant;  e.  g.  cum  patre  locutus.  Hunc  interrogavi,  not  ilium. 
When  therefore  the  discourse  is  about  two  objects,  and  hie  and 
ille  are  used,  ille  refers  to  the  first,  hie  to  the  second  :  e.  g.  virtus 
et  doctrina  prseclara  est:  hanc  (u  e.  doctrinam)  omnes  cupiunt^ 
i//am  (virtutem)  contemnunt:  or  illam  contemnunt  omnes,  hanc 
cupiunt :  so  also  Marius  et  Sulla  feliciter  pugnarunt :  ille  (i.e. 
Marius)  contra  Cimbros,  hie  (Sulla)  contra  Mithridatem.  Cic. 
ad  Div.  7. 13,  ut  illud  —  sic  hoc  &c.  cf.  Cic.  Off.  1.  34.  Yet 
"we  find,  that  here  die  ancients  often  failed,  and  referred  hie  to 
the  first,  ille  to  the  second  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  hac  (adver* 
saria)  — » ilhe  (tabulae)  See.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  2  :  Stoici  et  Peri- 
patetici :  illi  (Peripatetici)  —  At  (Stoici)  &c.  Cic.  Fm.  4.  4 : 
so  Liv.  Q4.  29 :  30.  30.  &c. :  we  also  find  huic — ^huic  for  huic 
— illi ;  hie— hie,  Cic.  ad  Div.  9.  16.  8.  When  three  persons  or 
things  are  spoken  of,  iste  also  is  used :  then  ille  refers  to  the 
farthest,  iste  to  a  nearer,  and  hie  to  the  nearest :  e.  g.  Marius, 
Sulla,  et  Caesar  felices  fuere :  ille  contra  Cimbros,  iste  contra 
Mithridatem,  hie  contra  Pompeium ;  where  ille  means  Marius, 
iste  Sulla,  hie  Caesar :  so,  pax,  doctrina,  et  virtus,  sunt  res  pras- 
clarae :  ilia  quia  &c.,  ista  quia  &c.,  hac  quia  &,c. :  where  ilia 
refers  to  pax,  ista  to  doctrina,  haec  to  virtus.  And  so  in  all 
cases. 

2.)  Ipse,  when  joined  to  ^o,  tu  8cc.,  mostly,  as  the  subject, 
remains  in  the  nom.,  though  ^o,  tu  &c,  are  in  other  cases ;  ex- 
cept when  it  is  put  in  the  accusaUve  with  an  infinitive :  as,  mihi 
ipse  faveo,  not  mihi  ipsi :  me  ipse  amo,  not  me  ipsum :  tui 
ipse  immemor  es :  tibi  ipse  faves :  te  ipse  amas :  sui  ipse,  sibi 
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ipse,  se  ipse,  nobis  ipsi  &c.  So  in  the  ace.  with  an  inf. :  credis, 
mihi  ipsum  favere,  tibi  ipsum  See.  Yet  in  antithetical  sentences, 
as  some  believe,  it  is  used  in  the  same  case  with  ego,  tu  &c. : 
as>  alios  amas,  te  ipsum  odisti,  not  ipse :  aliis  rem  concedo,  mihi 
ipsi  denego&c.  Yet  there  are  exceptions  :  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div. 
I.  i^  ego  omni  officio  --^ceteris  satisfacio  omnibus,  mihi  ipse 
Dunquam  satisfacio :  also  without  antithesis,  me  ipsum,  te  ipsum, 
mihi  ipsi  &c.  often  occur :  e.  g.  se  ipsos  devoverunt,  Cic.  Nat. 
Deor.  2.  3  :  nolite  vosmet  ipsos  consolari,  Cic.  Agr.  2.  28 :  ex- 
audimus  nosmet  ipsos,  Cic.  Or.  56  :  nosmet  ipsos  amabimus, 
Cic.  Off.  1.9. 

§19. 

Epithets,  whether  nouns  adjective,  pronouns  adjec- 
tive, or  participles,  are  often  divided  from  their  sub- 
stantives. Words,  for  instance,  are  often  inserted  be- 
tween them,  which  occurred  to  the  mind  sooner  than 
the  substantive  ;  particularly  a  genitive,  or  preposition 
with  its  case  :  as  magnus  patris  amor :  tuo  unius  stt4r 
dio :  mea  unius  opera :  mens  erga  te  amor.  This  is  very 
common:  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  1.  9.  28,  cum  sententiae 
nostrse  magnum  in  senatu  joowrfw^  haberent;  where  mag- 
num belongs  to  pondus.  Sometimes  this  division  may 
perplex  a  learner,  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  1.  9.  30,  cum  miri* 
Jicus  senatus,  incredibilis  Italiae  totius,  et  singularis  bo- 
norum  omnium  consensus  in  me  tuendo  fuisset ;  where 
mirificus,  incredibilis  and  singularis  are  three  epithets  to 
consensus ;  the  genitives  senatus,  Italiae  &c.  being  in- 
serted :  nothing,  however,  should  be  inserted,  which  is 
not  admissible.  Sometimes,  they  are  even  put  in  the 
following  sentence  :  e.g.  Cic.  Verr.4.  27,  vasa  ea,  quae 
pulcherrima  apud  eum  viderat;  ibid.  29,  de  ceteris 
operibuSy  quae  sua  penes  ilium  essent,  se  non  laborare ; 
and  other  examples  quoted  before. 
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§20. 

Sometimes  pronouns  relative  refer  to  a  word  implied 
in  the  preceding  verb :  as  coniuravere  pauci,  in  quibus 
Catilina:  ^equa  (coniuratione)  dicam,  Sail.  Cat.  18^ 
where  de  qua  refers  to  coniuratione  implied  in  coniu- 
ravere :  so  is,  ea,  id :  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  2.  3,  equidem 
quid  sentiam^  aut  scribam,  aut  ne  ad  earn  (sc.  senten- 
tiam)  meditere :  eam  refers  to  sententiam  implied  in 
sentio  :  yet  the  oldest  editions  have  meam  quidem  sen- 
tentiam, for  equidem  quid  sentiam;  which  makes  the 
passage  clearer  and  less  artificial. 

§21. 

Of  Numeral  Adjectives. 

Of  numeral  adjectives  we  remark  : 

1.)  Unusy  a)  is  united  to  substantives  in  the  plural^  as  un» 
nuptiae  :  b)  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  is  joined  to  superlatives  to 
amplify  the  sense ;  as,  unus  doctissimus  the  most  learned  man, 
unus  acerrimus  the  most  spirited.  We  also  find  omnium  with 
it;  as, unus  omnium  doctissimus.  Thence  some  conclude  that 
in  unus  doctissimus,  omnium  must  properly  be  understood : 
unless  unus  rather  be  superfluous  as  with  quisque,  having  the 
force  of  the  indefinite  article,  a,  as  m  English,  a  very  learned 
man  &c. 

2.)  Of  the  collective,  primary,  or  cardinal  numerdls  it  may  be 
observed :  a)  below  a  hundred,  the  smaller  number  stands  be- 
fore or  after  the  greater  with  the  conjunction  et :  a  a)  before ; 
as  Cic.  Senect.  6,  hsec  ille  egit  septem  et  decern  (for  which  sep- 
temdecim  or  septendecim  is  more  common)  annis  post  &c.: 
Liv.  1.  21,  Romulus  septem  et  tr^nta  regnavit  annos,  Numa 
tres  et  quadrag^nta :  Nep.  Hann.  3,  Hannibal  minor  qvinque  et 
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vigifrti  annis  natus  imperator  factum:  Hep.  Alt.  £1^  tali  mcxlo 
cum  septem  et  septuaginia  aimoft  complesaet :  Suet,  C«s«  82, 
atque  ita  tribus  el  viginii  plagb  confossus  est :  septem  et  vigiotii 
Cic.  Univ.  7 :  Liv.  3.  68  :  unus  et  viginti,  Cic.  Or.  3. 20 :  Tac. 
Ann.  1.54:  millia  quinque  et  viginti,  Liv.  21.  27  :  quatuor  et 
viginti,  Liv.  21.  10:  octo  etviginti,  Gell.  2.  10.  6:  sex  atque 
quadra^ta,  Plin.  H.  N.  2.  8 :  quinque  et  quinquaginta.  Col. 
12.  23:  quinque  et  triginta,  Liv.  30.  40:  quinque  et  trij^ta 
millia,  Liv.  29-  25 :  duos  et  triginta  ordines,  Liv.  37.  40 :  qua^ 
tuor  atque  triginta,  Plin.  H.  N.  4.  8.  Also  without  a  conjuno 
tion ;  e.  g.  quatuor  quadraginta,  Plaut.  Most.  3.  1.  102,  121 : 
b  b)  after :  e.  g,  Cic.  Cluent.  27>  iudices  tfiguita  et  duo  (where 
however  Emesti,  who  without  reason  always  disapproves  of  the 
smaller  number  following,  reads,  iudices  XXXII.).  Plaut.  Mil. 
3.  1  •  35,  equidem  haud  sum  annos  natus  preeter  quinquaginta 
tt  quatuor :  Curt.  3.11,  triginta  omnino  et  duo  ex  peditibus  de- 
siderati  sunt :  Veil.  2.  65,  decern  et  septem\eg\on\xm  :  Flor.  2.6, 
decern  et  octo  annos :  so  Liv.  g.  33  :  Hirt.  B.  G.  8.  4,  for  duo- 
deviginti :  so  decern  et  tres,  for  tredecim,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  7  : 
decern  et  sex,  for  sedeciro,  Cic.  Cluent.  27 :  where  £me8li  reads 
XVI :  decern  et  septem,  for  septendecim,  Liv.  33.  21  :  viginti 
et  septem,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  55  :  septuaginta  et  tres,  Liv.  35.  1. 
But  without  a  conjunction  the  greater  is  usually  prefixed;  as 
Nep.  Dion.  \0,  circiter  annos  quinquaginta  quinque  natus : 
C«s.  B.  G.  1.  8,  millia  passuum  decern  novem:  Plin.  8.  ep.  5, 
triginta  novem  annis  :  so  viginti  unus,  Plin.  H.  N.  20*  6  :  vi- 
ginti quinque,  Liv.  7.  38.  Pand.  4.  9-  1>3  :  viginti  tribus  parti- 
bus,  Plin.  H.  N.  2.  8  :  viginti  octo,  Pand.  38.  10.  10 :  millia 
viginti  octo^  Colum.  5.  1.  6,  8:  5.  2.  3 :  sexaginta  quatuor, 
Pand.  38. 10.  10:  triginta  tres,  Plin.  H.  N.  37. 2 :  triginta  octo, 
ibid.  4. 12 :  tri^nta  duo,  Pand.  38.  10.  10 :  ducenta  triginta 
duo  millia,  Cic.  Verr.  ] .  39 :  signis  centum  et  triginta  tribus, 
Iiv«30.  35  :  ducenta  triginta  quatuor,  Liv.  36.  4.  Drakenb. : 
triginta  novem  millia,  Culum.  5.  2.  5  :  triginta  quinque  millia, 
Liv.  39*  31 :  Cic.  Verr.  1.  39.  Also  the  smaller  number  pre- 
cedes without  et;  as,  quatuor  quadraginta,  Plaut  Most.  3.  1. 
102, 121.    b)  Above  a  hundred,  the  greater  number  precedes. 
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l.)*widi  et;  as  Cic.  Senect.  5,  Gorgias  centum  et  septem  com. 
plevit  annos :  Cass.  B.  G.  1.  £2,  non  longiua  mille  et  quingentis 
passibus :  £.)  without  et ;  Liv.  SO.  35,  par  ferme  numerus  cap- 
tus  est  cum  signis  militaribus  centum  triginta  tribus:    Veil. 

1.  12^  ante  annos  ducentos nonaginta  sex:  ibid,  per  annos  cen* 
turn  quindecim :  centum  ^ginu  octo,  Pand,  38. 10. 10:  ducenta 
triginta  quatuor,  Liv.  36.  40.  Drak. :  ducenta  triginta  duo 
millia,  Cic.  Verr.  1.  39  :  quingenta  triginta  quinque  millia^  ibid. 

Note.  Sometimes  the  poets  express  cardinal  numbers  by 
numeral  adverbs :  as^  bis  sex,  for  duodecim,  Virg.  JEn.  9. 272: 
bis  septem  for  quatuordecim,  ibid.  1.  71  (75) :  annos  bis  cen* 
tum,  for  ducentos,  Ovid.  Met.  12.  188 :  ter  centum  messes, 
ibid.  14.  146,  for  trecentas :  ter  centum  annos,  for  trecentos, 
Virg.  -^n.  1.  276 :  bisquinque  viri  for  decemviri,  Hor.  Epist. 

2.  1.  24 :  bis  mille  equi,  for  duo  millia  equorum,  Hor.  Epod. 
9.  17. 

3.)  Of  the  ordinal  numbers,  the  greater  or  less  without 
distinction  precedes,  with  or  without  et:  a)  with  et:  Cic. 
Senect.  5,  qui  (Plato)  uno  et  octogesimo  anno  scribens  mor- 
tuus  est :  ibid,  qui  ( Isocrates)  eum  librum,  — •  quarto  et  nonage- 
simo  anno  scripsisse  dicitur :  ibid.  6,  cuius  a  morte  hie  tertius 
et  tricesimus  annus  est :  Nep.  Lys.  I ,  sexto  et  vicesimo  anno : 
Suet.  Aug.  101  obiit  — •  septuagesimo  et  sexto  setaUs  anno : 
sextus  et  decimus,  Aur.  Vict,  de  Caes.  12 :  tertius  et  vicesi- 
mus,  Cic.  Manil.  3:  quinta  et  vigesima  pars,  Colum.  6.  2: 
quintum  et  trigesimum  diem,  Colum.  8.  11.  15:  quarto  et 
sexagesimo  anno,  Cic.  Brut.  44:  quartum  et  sexagesimum 
natalem,  Aug.  ap.  Gell.  15.  7  :  quartum  annum  ago  et  octo- 
gesimum,  Cic.  Senect  10,  i.e.  I  am  in  my  eighty-fourth  year : 
nono  et  quadragesimo  anno,  Varr.  ap.  Geli.  3. 10 :  b)  without 
et :  Cic.  Att.  6.  1,  post  Leuctricam  pugnam  die  septingente- 
simo  sexagesimo  quinto:  Cic.  Invent.  1.  54,  55,  56,  tertius 
decimus  locus,  quartus  decimus  locus,  quintus  decimus,  sextus 
decimus:  Veil.  1.  6,  Alexander  fuit  septimus  decimus:  so, 
altero  vicesimo  die,  on  the  two-and-twentietii  day,  Cic.  ad  Div. 
12.  25:  pars  vigesima  quarta,  Colum.  5.  1.  10:  vigesimi  sexti. 
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liv.  10.  47 :  sexto  tricesimo  anoo,  Cic.  Off.  2.  8 :  tricesimo 
sexto  anno,  Liv.  3.  30:  anno  quinto  tricesimo^  Liv.  ?•  18: 
Olympiade  quadragesima  secunda,  Plin.  H.  N.  £•  8 :  Olym- 
piade  quinquagesima  octava^  ibid. :  sexagesimum  tertium  an- 
num,  Gell.  15.  7 :  decimus  tertius,  Gell.  18.£ :  quinquagesimo 
uno  anno,  Plin.  H.  N.  7.  8.  Yet  the  number  expressing 
hundreds  always  stands  first;  as  septingentesimo  septuagesimo 
sexto:  though  we  find  it  last,  Cic.  Att.  5.  13^  sexagesimo  et 
quingentesioio,  where  the  teading  is  suspicious. 

Note*  Quisque  instead  of  omnis  is  added  to  ordinal  numbers 
to  express  the  English  every  or  each :  e.  g.  septimus  quisque 
dies  sacris  fJEunundis  est  desUnatus,  Every  seventh  day  is  de* 
voted  to  sacrificing :  so,  decimum  quemque  ad  supplicium  duci 
lussity  Every  tenth  &c.:  tertio  quoque  mense  proficiscitur^ 
Every  third  &c. :  millesimus  quisque  vix  ista  facere  potest : 
quisque  in  this  case  follows  the  ordinal  number.  Quisque  is 
also  added  to  quotus,  and  to  superlatives ;  as,  quotus  quisque 
hoc  credit?  how  many  believe  this?  optimus  quisque,  the 
best  8cc. 

4.)  Distributive  numerals  a)  are  properly  used  to  denote  that 
the  intended  number  belongs  to  each  person  or  thing  sepa- 
rately :  as,  dedit  nobis  binos  libros,  temas  pennas  &c.,  he  gave  to 
each  of  us  two  books  &c. :  Cic.  ad  Div.  7*  1.2,  reliquse  sunt 
venationes  biruB  per  dies  quinque  magnifies,  i.e.  two  each  day: 
Cic.  lid  Div.  10.  33.  6,  Plane,  binis  tabellariis  in  duas  naves 
impositis,  two  messengers  in  each  ship :  Liv.  3.  36,  subito 
omnes  (decemviri)  prodiere  cum  duodenis  fascibus :  b)  with 
substantives,  which  are  used  in  the  plural  only,  they  stand 
for  cardinal  numbers ;  as,  binse  Uteres,  two  letters ;  not  dues, 
which  would  mean  two  letters  of  t^he  alphabet :  Cic.  ad  Div. 
10.  5:  binas  a  te  accepi  literas:  Cic.  Manil.  4.  bina  bostium 
copia :  so,  bina  castra  &c.  They  also  stand  for  cardinal  num- 
bers, with  substantives  which  have  a  singular,  particularly  in 
the  poets,  as  was  mentioned  before. 

5.)  Mille  is  properly  an  adjective;  as,  mille  homines,  mille 
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hominum,  miOe  homiiiibas ;  yet  it  is  used  substantively :  Nep. 
Milt.  5,  ea  mille  misit  militum:  Cic.  Phil.  14.  5,  miUe  Thrar 
cum :  Cic.  Mil.  W,  mille  hominum  versabatur :  Cat.  ap«  Gdl. 
1.16,  mille  pas9uum  est :  Liv.  23. 44,  mille  passuum  erant  (for 
erat);  as  the  English  thousand  is  so  used.  But  millia,  thou* 
soMds,  is  always  a  substantive,  and  used  only  of  more  than  one 
thousand ;  as,  duo  miUia  hominum,  tria  millia  &c. 

6.)  Numbers  above  a  hundred  thousand  are  formed  by  tlie 
numeral  adverbs ;  as,  bis  centena  millia,  or  bis  centum  millia  : 
Cic  Verr.  1.  10 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  33.  10,  decies  centena  millia: 
Liv.  43.  6,  decies  centum  millia. 

7.)  For  millies  miHena,  millies  mille,  or  millies  millia,  the 
Romans  preferred  decies  centum,  or  centena  millia :  for  bis 
millies  millena,  vicies  centena,  or  centum  millia :  Cic.  Verr. 
1.  10,  decies  centena  millia:  Liv.  43.  6,  decies  centum  millia: 
Mart.  1 .  104. 1,  decies  millia  centum :  Hor.  Sat.  I  •  3. 15,  decies 
centena,  i.e.  nuUia:  Mart.  1.  104.  1^;  3.  61.  3,  decies,  i.e. 
centum  millia:  Caes.  B.  6.  5.  13,  ita  omnis  insula  est  in  cir- 
cuitu  vicies  centum  millia  passuum :  so  Oudendorp ;  other 
editions  have  centena:  Auct.  B.  AMc.  97,  tricies  centena 
millia. 

8.)  Since  the  expression  dedes  sestertium,  a  million  sester- 
ces, vicies,  centies  sestertium,  two,  ten  million  sesterces  &c.,  is 
frequent  in  Cicero, — to  understand  it,  it  should  be  known,  a) 
that  a  serterce  is  a  coin  in  value  about  two-pence ;  but  a  ses- 
tertium is  a  gold  coin  worth  a  thousand  sesterces  :  b)  with  the 
numeral  adverbs  in  ies,  sestertium  is  always  sing,  neut.,  and 
therefore  equivalent  to  a  thousand  sesterces.  Decies  sestertium 
or  decies  H.  S.,  would  properly  mean,  ten  thousand  sesterces ; 
but  the  adverb  centies  is  understood,  and  it  means  a  million 
serterces :  so  centies  sestertium  means  centies  centies  sestertium, 
ten  million  sesterces.  The  word  sestertium  is  used  in  all  cases ; 
and  as  it  is  commonly  written  H.  S.  we  must  judge  from  the 
context  which  case  is  meant :  e.  g.  Nam.  Cic.  Off.  3.  24,  ses- 
tertium millies  relinquatur ;  Sen.  ad  Helv.  10,  cui  sestertium 
centies  egestas  fiiit.   Gen.  Tac.  Ann.  2.  86,  Caesar  dedes  ses- 
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tertit  dote  solaius  est ;  liv.  45.  4,  ad  sammam  sestertii  decies« 
Accw.  Tac.  2.  Al^  centies  ftestertiam  pollicitus  Caesar :  Sen. 
ad  Helv.  10,  sestertiiiin  cendes  computavit:  Cic.  Phil.  12.  5^ 
sestertium  septies  millies  avertisse :  Cic.  Verr.  2. 10,  sestertium 
quadringenties  accepisse.  Ablai.  Tac.  S.  17^  Piso  accepto 
quinquagies  sestertio  relegaretur;  Sen.  ad  Helv.  9>  Csesar  cen- 
ties  sestertio  coenavit:  ibid.  12.  pantomime  decies  sestertio 
nubunt :  ibid.  10^  si  in  sestertio  centies  vixisset:  Nep.  Att.  14, 
in  sestertio  vicies :  Plin.  H.  N.  8.  48,  quee  Neroni  quadragies 
sestertio  nuper  stetere.  In  all  these  places,  sestertium  is  the 
neut.  sing.,  and  to  be  translated  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 
Beginners  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  sestertium  neut. 
sing,  with  sestertium  gen.  plur.  masc,  which  the  learned  have 
often  done  in  Cicero:  sometimes  H.  S.  denotes  sestertius  as 
well  as  sestertium,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  judge  the  import 
of  such  expressions,  as  XX  H.  S.,  by  the  context.  We  also 
have  this  form  without  sestertium j  decies  sris,  i.e.  decies  cen- 
tum millia  seris,  Idv.  24.  11:  dedes  for  decies  centeoa  miQia, 
Mart.  1.  104.  12;  3.61.3:  decies centena,  Hor.Sat,  1.3. 15. 

Section  4. 

Of  the  use  of  the  Nominative. 

There  are  two  uses  of  the  nominative,  which  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  :  sometimes  in  the  order  of 
construction  it  precedes  the  verb,  though  in  the  actual 
arrangement  it  may  follow,  and  is  then  the  subject  or 
princ^al  nominative  with  which  the  verb  agrees. 
Sometimes  in  the  order  of  construction  it  follows  the 
verb,  and  is  then  either  the  predicate  or  a  definition 
of  the  predicate.  Since  in  this  respect  the  actual 
order  does  not  always  agree  with  the  order  of  con- 
struction, these  nominatives  to  the  inexperienced  are 
at  times  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  and  the  help  of 
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the  context  Unless  one  understand  the  whole  sen- 
tence, we  shall  not  distinguish  their  different  nomina- 
tives :  and  it  is  often  no  slight  matter  to  decide  upon 
the  subject  nominative,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  schools, 
the  nominative:  even  the  greatest  philologists  have 
confessed  their  inability  to  determine  it,  in  some  dif- 
ficult passages  of  the  ancients.  As  a  point  of  great 
importance  for  understanding  the  ancients,  we  shall 
treat  accurately  of  both  :  first,  of  the  subject  nomi- 
native ;  secondly,  of  the  predicate  nominative. 

§1. 

Of  the  Subject  or  principal  Nominative  which  precedes 
the  Verb. 

I.)  Every  sentence  must  begin  with  a  subject  or 
principal  nominative ;  this  is  also  the  first  word  to  be 
determined  before  one  proceeds  further:  e.g.  virtus 
reddit  nos  felices,  virtue  renders  us  happy:  if  we  had 
felices  nos  virtus  reddit,  or  reddit  nos  virtus  felices, 
still  virtus  is  the  subject:  again, pater tuus  est  doctus, 
thy  father  is  learned,  or  doctus  est  pater  tuus ;  pater 
tuus  is  the  subject  in  both :  so,  omnes  homines  sunt 
mortales,  or  mortales  sunt  omnes  homines;  omnes 
homines  is  the  subject  in  both.  It  is  the  same  in  con- 
nected sentences ;  as,  pater  imperavit,  ut  filio  libri 
traderentur :  in  the  first  sentence  pater,  in  the  second 
libri,  is  the  subject.  Note.  Though  properly  it  should 
precede  only  the  indicative  and  conjunctive,  yet  some- 
times it  is  before  1)  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  aperite  ali- 
quis,  for  aperiat,  Terent.  Ad.  4.  4.  24  :  aperite  atque 
Erotium  aliquis  evocate,  Plant.  Men.  4.  2 :  2.)  the 
infinitive  in  narrations :  see  after,  No.  2.  Obs.  4. 
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Ej^ceptions.  This  principal  nominative  often  fails  : 

A.  When  it  may  be  easily  understood :  it  is  then 
generally  omitted  :  e.  g. 

1 .)  The  pronouns  ego,  tu,  nos>  vos,  are  generally  omitted, 
because  being  the  only  nominatives  to  their  proper  terminations, 
they  are  easily  understood  :  e.  g.  oro  te,  ut  ad  me  venias,  for 
ego  oro  te,  ut  tu  ad  me  venias.  So  Cic.  Cat.  1  •  2,  habemus 
enim^  for  nos  habemus :  ibid,  vivis,  et  vivis  non  ad  deponendum, 
for  tu  vivis :  ibid,  cupio  me  esse  clementem,  for  ego  cupio  :  ad 
Div.  14.  15,  si  vales  bene  est,  valeo;  for  si  tu  vales  — ,  ego 
valeo :  ad  Div.  l6.  13,  omnia  a  te  data  mihi  putabo,  si  te 
valentem  \idero,  Summa  cura  ezspectabam,  where  ego  three 
times  fails :  Ovid.  Am.  3,  4.  17,  nitimur  in  vetitum,  cupimus« 
que  negata,  where  nos  twice  fails  :  Cic.  Manil.  2,  causa  quae 
sit,  videtis ;  and  so  continually. 

Note.  Yet  these  pronouns  must  be  expressed  1.)  when  an 
emphasis  is  intended,  that  is,  when  they  are  pronounced  with 
a  certain  stress ;  as,  am  I  he  ?  egone  sum  i  thou  hast  done  it 
(no  other  man),  tu  fecisti.  So  Virg.  ^n.  1.1,  ilk  ego,  qui 
quondam  gracili  modulatus  avena  —  arma,  virumque  cano : 
Virg.  iEn.  7.  335,  Juno  says  to  the  fury  Alecto,  tu  potes  una- 
nimes  armare  in  proeha  fratres :  Terent.  Andr.  1.  1. 1.  ro5  istsec 
intro  auferte,  ^01/ there,  take  8lc. :  ibid.  2.  1.  10,  tu,  si  hie  sis: 
Cic.  Cat.  1.  2,  at  nos  vicesimum  iam  diem  patimur  hebescere 
aciem  horum  auctoritatis :  sometimes  the  pronoun  is  even 
doubled  for  great  emphasis ;  Cic.  Cat.  1 . 1,  nos,  nos,  dico  aperte, 
consules  desumus.  2.)  in  an  antithesis ;  as,  ego  sum  pauper, 
fu  dives  :  f rater  tuus  me  amat,  tu  me  odisu :  Auct.  ad  Herenn.- 
4.  53,  ego  reges  eieci,  vos  tyrannos  introducitis :  ego  libertatem, 
quae  non  erat,  peperi:  vos  partam  servare  non  vultis:  Hor. 
Epist.  1.  10.  6,  tu  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  runs  amoeni  rivos  : 
Virg.  Eel.  1.  5,  nos  patriam  fugimus,  tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  um- 
bra  formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  silvas.  Yet  they  are 
sometimes  used,  where  they  might  be  omitted;  as,  non  tu 
quidero,  8lc.,  Cic.  Fat.  $.  1. 
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£.)  So  iile,  is,  and  other  aominatives  are  omitted,  if  they  have 
been  lately  expressed :  e.  g.  pater  te  amat,  et  in  perpetuum 
amabit ;  for  et  pater  (or  et  ille)  in  perpetuum  &c. ;  where  it  is 
evident  that  pater  or  ille  (sc.  pater)  is  understood  with  amabit : 
and  so  in  other  instances. 

Note.  A  nominative  is  often  omitted  when  not  itself  but  some 
other  nominative  last  preceded,  if  it  may  be  readily  understood : 
e.  g.  pater  filio  imperavit,  ut  ad  se  veniret :  so  in  questions,  au- 
divistine  rem  i  audivi.  Yet  the  following  omission  of  the  no- 
minative is  rather  harsh,  Liv.  45.  20,  omnibus  sermonibus  mu« 
neribusque  et  prtesensest  cultus  Attains  et  proficiscentem  prose- 
cuti  sunt ;  i.  e.  Romani :  prosecuti  sunt  without  Romani  is 
harsh,  since  Attalus  is  the  preceding  subject :  it  may  however 
be  explained  like  aiunt,  sc.  homines ;  so  prosecuti  sunt,  sc.  ho- 
mines :  ibid.  28,  ubi  et  alia  quidem  visa,  (sc.  sunt  ab  Mm. 
,  Paulo)  et  lovem  veluti  prsssentem  intuens  motus  animo  est :  sc. 
JEmilius  Paulus.  Still  harsher  is  Sail.  lug.  101.  5,  dum  eo 
modo  equites  pneliantur,  Bocchus  cum  peditibus,  quos  Yolux 
filius  dus  adduxerat,  neque  in  priore  pugna,  in  itinere  morati^ 
adfuerant,  postremam  Romanorum  aciem  invadu&t.  Here  a 
nominative  is  wanting  to  adfuerant :  for  neque  in  priwe,  et  qui 
non  in  priore  would  have  been  more  accurate. 

3.)  The  nominative  foils  to  the  third  person  of  certain  verbs, 
especially  those  which  mean,  to  say,  to  tell  8cc.,  as  aiunt,  dicunt, 
ferunt,  sc.  homines  :  this  nominative  from  popular  usage  being 
commonly  omitted.  This  sometimes  also  happens  with  other 
verbs,  as  credunt,  arbitrantur,  admirantur  8cc. :  e.  g.  Cic.  Off. 
2.  1 1,  nemo  iustus  esse  potest,  qui  — *  anteponit.  Maximeque 
admirantur  (homines)  eum,  qui  pecunia  non  movetur :  quod,  in 
quo  viri  perspectum  sit,hunc  igni  spectatum  arbitrantur. 

4.)  A  nominative  very  often  fails  with  the  third  person  of  sum, 
when  qui  foUows  and  represents  the  subject ;  as^  est  qui  dica^ 
for  est  aliquis  or  homo  qui  dicat :  sunt  qui  dicant,  for  sunt  ali- 
qui  &c.  qui  dicant:  fiierunt  qui  dicerent :  erunt  qui  dicant  &c« : 
so  est,  ubi  possis  dedarare  sapientiam  tuam :  for  est  locus  &c. 
This  nominative  is  usually  wanting  in  the  andents. 
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5.)  The  pronoun  is  often  fails,  when  it  is  immediately  followed 
or  preceded  by  qui :  as,  feiix  est  (is),  qui  deum  amat ;  or  qui 
deum  amaty  (is)  felix  est :  so,  errat,  qui  hoc  credit^  or  qui  hoc 
credit,  errat  &c. 

B.  With  certain  verbs,  a  nominative  is  always  want- 
ing, nor  can  any  be  understood  : 

1.)  With  the  third  person  singular  of  passives,  which  have 
not  the  other  persons,  because  their  active  in  o  does  not  govern 
an  accusative :  they  are  used  impersonally,  or  without  a  preced- 
ing subject,  and  in  the  perf.  the  participle  is  neut. ;  as  parcitur 
mihi,  I  am  spared,  parcitur  tibi,  parcitur  patri,  parcitur  nobis, 
vobis,  parentibus :  and  so  through  all  tenses ;  as,  parcebatur 
mihi,  parcitum  est  mihi  8ic« :  'so,  persuadetur  mihi,  tibi 
See.,  I  am  persuaded  &c.:  persuadebatur  mihi,  persuasum 
est  mihi  8cc.  Yet  some  of  these  verbs  are  at  times  found  with 
an  accusative :  as  persuadere  aliquem,  Petron.  62;  64:  Enn. 
ap.  Serv,  ad  Virg.  ^n.  10.  100.  Thence  also  the  passive  is 
used  personally ;  as  persuasus  est,  Cic.  ad  Div,  6.  7.  Ciec. : 
persuasus  erit,  Ovid.  Art«  3.  679 '  animus  persuasus  videtur, 
Auct.  ad  Her.  1.6:  persuasa  est,  Phaed.  1.  8.  7:  persuasum 
(ace.  masc.)  Cess.  B.  G.  7.  20. 

2.)  With  the  neuter  of  the  part.  fut.  pass,  when  it  is  used 
impersonally  and  has  the  name  of  a  gerund  :  as,  est  eundum  or 
eundum  est,  one  must  go ;  mihi  est  eundum,  I  must  go:  soscri- 
beudum  est  mihi,  I  must  write  &c 

Note,  a)  These  gerunds  are  always  predicates,  whose  sub- 
jects fail ;  therefore  the  proper  order  is  est  eundum  &c.  though 
it  may  be  reversed  in  writing,  b)  gerunds  of  verbs,  which  do 
not  take  an  accusative,  are  impersonal,  and  do  not  admit  a  no- 
minative before  them:  though  of  many  we  find  an  entire  parti- 
ciple ;  as  fruendus,  a,  um,  utendus,  a,  um :  e.  g.  facies  fruenda 
mihi,  Ovid.  Her.  20.  119:  fruenda  sapientia  est,  Cic.  Fin.  1.1: 
yet  fruor  and  utor  take  also  an  accusative :  but  the  gerunds  or 
neuters  of  the  fut.  part,  pass*  from  verbs  which  govern  an  ac- 
cusative, may  be  used  as  participles,  and  have  a  nominative  be* 
fore  them;  as,  hoce8t8cribendum,legendum :  they  are  also  used 
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in  the  other  genders ;  as,  liber  est  scribenduH,  epistola  est  scri- 
benda,  li terse  sunt  scribendae  &c. 

3.)  With  the  impersonal  verbs  of  an  active  termination,  the 
nominative  regularly  fails ;  as  1 .)  pcenitet,  pudet,  miseret,  taedet, 
piget.  Yet  since  we  say  poenitet  me  laboris,  pudet  me  facti, 
miseret  me  tui^  tsedet  me  studii,  piget  me  opers,  it  seems  that 
these  genitives  are  put  for  nominatives,  and  are  governed  by  a 
nominative  omitted,  e.  g.  by  negotium  :  as,  negotium  laborisme 
poenitet  &c.  We  also  say  poenitet  me  fecisse,  8cc.,  where  the 
infinitive  fecisse  may  be  considered  as  a  nominative.  To  these 
belongs  interest  patris,  interest  meaScc.  e.  g.  discere,  it  concerns 
&c.,  unless  discere  be  the  subject  nominative :  2.)  decet ;  as,  me 
decet  amare  virtutem,  it  becomes  me  8cc.,  unless  amare  be  the 
nominative :  3.)  oportet ;  as,  oportet  me  discere,  it  behoves  mc 
&c.,  unless  here  also  discere  be  the  nominative.  We  also  find 
oportet  (ut)  ego  discam,  where  ut  ego  discam  may  be  the  nom. 
It  is  hence  clear,  that  when  we  find  homo  oportet  mortem  me- 
ditetur,  or  hominem  oportet  mortem  meditari,  we  must  ref«r 
homo  and  hominem  not  to  oportet,  but  to  meditetur,  meditari. 

Note.  We  also  find  these  impersonal  verbs  with  a  nomina- 
tive; as,  forma  viros  neglecta  decet,  Ovid.  Art.  1. 509 :  id  decet, 
Cic.  Off.  1.31:  deceant,  ibid, ;  also  pudeo.  This  has  been  ob- 
served Part  I.  chap.  3.  8.  1.  To  these  also  belong  ningit,  pluit, 
tonat  8cc.,  which  were  there  mentioned,  and  with  which  some 
understand  coelum,  deus  8cc. 

C.  The  nominative  fails  in  the  expression  venit  mihi 
in  mentem  illius  diei,  rei  &c.  that  day,  thing  &c.  comes 
to  my  mind.  Since  v^ e  find  venit  mihi  in  mentem  ille 
dies  &c.,  illius  diei  stands  for  the  nominative.  But 
since  this  does  not  seem  so  entirely  to  accord,  appa- 
rently some  word  must  be  understood,  perhaps  nego- 
tium ;  so  that  negotium  diei  stands  for  dies :  some 
supply  memoria,  which  is  less  probable :  but  the  whole 
matter  is  merely  conjectural. 
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D.  Sometimes  for  the  principal  nominative  we  find 
an  accusative,  when  qui  follows :  as  Terent.  Eun.  4. 
3. 11,  Eunuchuniy  quern  dedisti  nobid,  quanta  dedit 
turbas;  for  Eunuchus:  we  must  eiq^lain  Eunuchutt 
by  quod  attinet  ad ;  or  Eunuchum  quem  maybe  taken 
together,  is  being  understood  with  dedit.  So  Virg. 
iEn.  1.  573  (577),  urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est;  for 
urbs.  This  accusative  for  a  principal  nominative  is 
often  governed  by  a  verb:  Cses.  B.  G.  1.  39,  remfrur 
mentariam  ut  satis  commode  sup'portari  posset,  timere 
dicebant ;  for  timere  dicebant,  ut  res  frumentaria  &c. : 
Terent  Eun.  1. 2.  86,  et  istam  nunc  times,  quae  abducta 
est,  ne  ilium  —  praeripiat  tibi ;  for  times,  ne  ista  •—  il- 
ium prseripiat  &c. :  ibid.  5.  8. 5,  scin  me  in  quibus  nm 
gaudiis ;  for  scin,  in  quibus  ego  sim  gaudiis  :  Cic.  ad 
Div.  8.  10*  8.  Coel.,  nosti  Marcellum  quam  tardus  sit ; 
for  nosti,  quam  tardus  sit  Marcelltis.  So  in  English, 
Thou  knowest  the  man,  how  slow  he  is  &c. 

E.  Sometimes  the  nominative,  which  fails,  must  be 
supplied  from  the  preceding  or  even  the  following  sen- 
tence :  a)  from  the  preceding :  To  these  belong  partly 
the  places  quoted  above,  scin  me  in  quibus  sim  gaudiis 
&c. :  especially  Liv.  1. 1  et,  in  quem  primum  egressisunt 
locum,  Troia  vocatuTy  where  the  nom.  hie  from  the  pre- 
ceding locum  is  understood  with  vocatur ;  or  better, 
et  locus  in  quem  egressi  sunt,  Troia  vocatur.  b)  from 
the  following :  Liv.  L  14,  vastatur  agriy  quod  inter 
urbem  ac  Fidenas  est^  there  was  so  much  land  laid 
waste  as  was  between  Rome  &c. :  id  fails  with  agri, 
and  quod  is  used  for  quantum^  as  elsewhere :  Cic.  Verr, 
4.  27,  mittit  homini  —  vini,  olei,  (sc.  id)  quod  (i.  e. 
quantum)  satis  esset  &c. 
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F.  Sometimes  the  nominative  stands  in  an  improper 
place,  as  in  the  first  sentence,  when  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  second  :  e.  g.  poteift  enim  accidere  promissnm  ali- 
quod  et  conventum,  ut  id  efiici  sit  inutile,  Cic.  Off.  1. 
10 ;  for  potesf  enim  accidere,  ut  promissum  &c. :  un- 
less we  prefer,  potest  enim  accidere,  promissum  aliquod 
et  conventum  ut  effici  sit  inutile. 

Observations. 

Of  the  subject  or  principal  nominative  we  may  further 
observe ; 

1 .)  Sometimes  in  the  ancients  two  or  more  subject  nomina- 
tives stand  together,  one  denoting  a  whole,  the  other  a  part,  and 
therefore  the  former  is  put  for  the  genitive :  e.  g.  Li  v.  9*  ^7,  Can- 
suks  Sulpicius  in  dextro,  Pcetelius  in  la&vo  cornii  consistunt,  for 
consilium ;  Drakenborch  reads  consilium :  SO.  24,  Oneraris^ 
pars  maxima  ad  ^gimurum  — -  alia  adversus  urbem  ipsam  ad 
Calidas  Aquas  delatae  sunt ;  for  onerariarum.  This  may  be 
considered  an  apposition,  and  was  above  treated  of  under  that 
name. 

2«)  For  qui,  qu®,  quod,  we  often  find  si  quis,  si  qua  &c., 
and  in  the  plural;  where  is,  ea,  id,  precedes  or  follows,  or  some- 
times is  omitted :  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  1 .  1.  IS,  mutare  animum 
et,  si  quid  est  penitus  insitum  moribus,  id  subito  evellere ;  for 
et,  quod  est  moribus :  Verr.  5.  25,  iste  (Verres)  —  si  qui  senes 
aut  deformes  erant,  eos  in  hostium  numero  ducit :  ad  Div.  9. 
11.  S,  non  tam  id  laboro,  ut,  si  qui  mihi  obtrectent,  a  te  refuten- 
tur,  where  ii  fails ;  for  ut,  qui  mihi  obtrectent,  ii  8lc.  This  is 
very  usual  in  Cicero  and  others :  as  Sail,  lug.  101,  4,  ceteri  — 
corpora  tegere  (i.  e.  tegebant)  et  si  qui  in  manus  venerant,  ob- 
truncare  :  yet  the  proper  sense  of  si  in  these  instances  is  always 
regarded. 

3.)  The  plural  of  qui,  when  as  a  subject  it  takes  after  it  the 
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predicate  pauci  or  multi,  always  etaods  in  the  nominative,  though 
in  English  the  genitive  is  used  :  as,  cave  inimicos,  qui  multi  sunt, 
of  whom  t^ere  are  many :  sodomus,  qua  muUa  sunt  in  hac  urbe. 
But  if  multi  and  pauci  are  a  part  of  qui,  qui  is  changed  into 
quorum,  multi  or  pauci  being  the  subject:  as,  habui  amicos in- 
numeros,  quorum  pauci  adhucvivunt;  or  quorum  multi  iam 
mortui  sunt.  It  is  the  same  with  quot ;  we  may  not  say.  How 
many  are  there  of  you  i  quot  sunt  vestrum  ?  but  quot  estis  i  for 
vos  is  the  subject  and  quot  the  predicate :  so,  Quot  sunt -hi  ho* 
mines  ?  how  many  are  there  of  these  men  i  But  if  we  mean  a 
party  and  say,  How  many  of  you  (amongst  you)  will  read  this 
book  i  then  we  use  Quot  vestrum  i  .here  quot  is  the  subject : 
this  should  be  carefully  observed. 

4.)  It  has  been  before  observed,  chap.  1.18,  that  ipse  with 
^o,  tu  &c.,  is  more  usual  in  the  nominative,  even  when  the  latter 
are  in  other  cases :  as,  ego  ipse,  mihi  ipse,  tibi  ipse ;  mihi  ipse 
displiceo,  se  ipse  interfedt  Sec. 

II.)  The  subject  or  principal  nominative  takes  the 
verb  after  it  in  the  same  person.  Thus  ego  takes  the 
verb  in  the  first  person  ;  ego  amo  :  tu  in  the  second  : 
other  nominatives  sing,  in  the  third :  and  so  of  the 
plural. 

Observations. 

1.)  These  personal  terminations  or  persons  follow  even  when 
the  nominatives  (persons)  are  only  supposed :  as,  quanquam  te 
amo,  tamen  me  odisti  &c.;  for  tamen  tu  me  odisti  Sec.  So  pa« 
trem  rogavi  quidem,  sed  noluit  precibus  meis  satisfacere ;  pater 
or  ille  sc.  pater  is  understood  before  noluit :  rogamus  ut  ametis 
virtutem,  quia  vos  reddere  potest  felices  :  here  nosis  understood 
with  rogamus,  vos  with  ametis, '  virtus  with  potest :  errant,  qui 
putant ;  homines  or  ii  is  understood  with  errant. 

2.)  Qui,  qu8s,  quod,  may  stand  in  the  place  of  all  persons,  and 
therefore  take  after  it  all  the  personal  terminations  :  hence  we 
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must  coxisider  to  what  peivoD  it  refera :  e.  g.  ego,  qui  le  pro 
aipico  halm»  valde  ^rravi :  here  qui  refers  to  ego,  fmd  therefore 
takes  after  it  tbe  first  persoo :  iu  qui  literas  amas,  qod  poles;  here 
it  refers  to  tu  and  take^  the  second  person :  homo  qui  itn  viuU, 
feiix  ^t:  nos,  qui  Hterarum  cupidi sumus,  rogamus  &c.}  herequi 
refers  to  nos  and  tak&t  the  first  person :  vosy  qui  ^rtutem  odi$t%$y 
Upoere  debetis :  homines  quipeccant  noo  debent  mirari.  Also  ^f 
nop  is  puniji  qui  omnia  sdam,  I  am  not  one  that  must  know  all 
tbiogQ :  tu  non  M  es,  qui  omnia  scias :  pater  non  is  esty  qui  omnia 
seiat :  wd  so  iq  the  plural.  This  should  be  carefully  noticed, 
siqce  the  fipgli^h  taWas  a  third  person  throughout,  which  may 
mislead  a  beginner.  Thi«  also  takes  place  when  qui  is  put  for  ut 
ego,  ut  tu  8C€.  or  cum  ego,  cum  tu  8ic :  as,  sum  dignus  qui 
lauder,  I  deserve  to  be  praised  :  es  dignus  qui  lauderis  :  virtus 
est  digna  qu8B  laudetur:  so  ^o  qui  (cum  ego)  scirem  rem  ita 
se  habere,  eo  profcctus  sum,  I,  since  I  knew  8cc. :  tu  me  odisse 
potes,  qui  a  me  semper  amatus  sis  f  non  possum  tibi  credere, 
qui  me  ssdpe  fe/elleris :  non  posrim  pattern  odisse,  qui  me  tan- 
topere  am^^ :  laudatis  nos  qui  simtts  vestra  laude  indigni:  lau- 
damns  vos,  qui  tarn  preclare  vivatis  &c. 

3.)  Quot,  when  it  inquires  about  the  whole  number,  takes 
after  it  all  the  persons ;  9s,  Quot  sumus  ?  how  many  are  we? 
not,  quot  sunt  nostrum  i  Quot  estis  ?  not,  quot  sunt  vestrum  i 
It  is  the  same  with  the  answer,  Nos  sumus  decem,  we  are  ten  (in 
all) :  vos  estis  viginti, :  illi  sunt  centum :  tot  sumus,  we  are  so 
many :  tot  estis  :  tot  sunt  illi.  It  is  somewhat  diflferent  with 
quot  sunt  nostrum,  vestrum  tic.,  nostrum  sunt  decern  &c.,  since 
they  express  a  part :  as^  how  many  of  us  ?  i,  e.  from  or  out  of 
our  number  &c. :  and  so  of  the  others. 

4.)  From  what  precedes  it  is  clear,  that  the  subject  nomina- 
tive can  be  used  only  with  tlie  finite  verb  following ;  that  is,  be- 
fore the  parts  of  the  verb  which  have  a  personal  termination^ 
viz.  the  indicative  and  conjunctive :  not,  therefore,  before  the 
infinitive.  Thence  in  the  expressions  dicitur  pater  venisse,  di- 
cuntur  milites  fugisse,  vidcftur  res  certa  esse  Scc^  the  nomina- 
tives p^ter,  militesji  and  res,  are  not  governed  by  dicitur,  di« 
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cuDtur  8tc.,  but  precede  them,  and  therefore  do  not  pYecede  ve- 
nisse  Sic.  The  order  of  construction  is,  pater  dicitur  venisse ; 
milites  dicuntur  fugisse  &c. :  therefore  venisse^  fugisse  &c.  are 
governed  by  the  preceding  verb  according  to  the  rule,  that 
when  two  verbs  come  together  the  latter  is  in  the  in6nitive. 
Yet  the  nominative  very  often  occurs  as  a  subject  before  the 
infin.  imp.,  but  only  in  narrations :  as,  Caesar  proficisci,  imperare 
&c.  CsBsar  marches,  orders  &c.  Nothingis  more  common  with 
historians :  e.  g.  Caes.  B.  G,  1.  l6,  interim  Casar  lEduos  fru- 
mentum,  quot  essent  publice  polliciti,^ag2fare ;  Liv.  1 .  4,  ita 
gertitiy  ita  educati  —  venando  peragrare  circa  saltus  :  Sail,  Cat. 
6.4,  pauci  ex  amicis  auxilio  esse,  for  erant.  Orators  and  poets  use 
the  same  form  :  Cic.  Verr.  2.  76,  har ere  homo,  versari  rubcre  : 
Virg.^n.2.685,  ?u)s  pavidi  trepidare  metu :  it  is  called  the  narra- 
tive infin.  It  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  coepi,  coepit  8cc.,  which 
often,  aot  always,  applies  :  e.  g.  Sail.  lug.  9^,  milites  neque  pro 
opere  consistere  propter  iniquitatem  loci,  neque  inter  vineas  sine 
periculo  administrare ;  optimus  quisque  cadere  &c.,  where  po- 
tuerunt,  not  coeperunt,  may  be  understood  with  consistere,  admi- 
nistrare. Perhaps  with  these  infinitives  the  ancients  understood 
no  verbs  at  alU  It  is  the  same  cap.  97,  neque  virtus,  neque 
arma  satis  tegere :  where  if  something  must  be  understood,  po- 
terant  is  better  than  cceperant.  Cum,  since,  readily  stands  be- 
fore this  infin. :  Sail.  lug.  98.  2,  iamque  dies  consumtus  erat, 
cum  tamen  barbari  nihil  remittere,  atque  acrius  instare :  so  cum 
Appius  ius  dicere,  Liv.  £.  £7  :  also  with  an  accus.  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  e.  g.  cum  interim  legem  exerceri  for  cum  —  lex  exerceretur, 
Liv.  4.  51,  where,  however,  an  accus.  with  an  infin.  precedes. 
Somewhat  different  is  Liv.  1 .  35,  cum  se'non  rem  novam  petere; 
where  cum  would  be  better  away  :  also  the  nom.  sometimes 
precedes  the  imperative  :  see  above,  n.  1. 

III.)  The  subject  or  principal  nominative  takes  the 
verb  after  it  in  the  same  number,  as  is  evident  of  itself. 
When  therefore  this  nominative  is  sing,  or  plur.,  the 
verb  must  be  the  same  :  as,  ego  amo,  nos  amamus,  pa- 
ter docet,  filii  discunt,  nuptise  sunt  factse,  literae  sunt 
scriptae  &c. 
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Ejcceptions. 

1.)  Afterinounsof  multitude  or  collective  nouns,  that  isnouns 
of  Uie  sing*  numb,  which  denote  a  multitude,  or  more  than  one 
thing  or  person,  as  pars,  multitudo,  nobilitas  (the  nobility  or 
nobles),  quisque,  alius  (for  alii)  when  alius  (for  alii)  follows, 
since  they  refer  to  the  sense,  and  not  to  the  mere  grammatical 
number,  we  often  in  the  ancients  find  a  plural  verb  :  e.  g.  Liv. 
1 .  50,  si  se  audiant,  domum  suam  quemque  inde  abituros :  34. 
47,  ad  quod  signum  pars  maior  receperunt  sese :  Sail.  Cat.  23. 6, 
namque  antea  pleraque  nobilitas  invidia  aestuabat,  et  quasi  pol- 
lui  consuleitum  credebant :  lug.  14.  15,parsincrucemac^i,jMirs 
bestiis  obiecii  sc,  sunt :  Virg.  Georg.  4.  378,  pars  epulis  one- 
rant  mensas  et  plena  reponunt  pocula :  so  pars  secant  verubusque 
Jiguntf  Virg.  jEn.  1.212  (2 16) :  pars  fosses  explerent, pars  vel- 
lerent,  Liv.  g.  14:  pars  utraque  avidi  erant,  Liv.  23.  44: 
magna  pars  cad  (sunf),  Liv.  6.  24 :  so  alsotantum  so  many,  is 
used  with  the  plur. :  Plaut.  Poen.  3.  3.  5,  sed  quid  hue  tantum 
hominum  (i.e.  tot  homines)  incedunt?  ecquidnam  adferunt. 
Amongst  collectives  we  may  in  a  certain  sense  reckon  substan- 
tives in  the  sing,  which  are  united  by  cum ;  as  dtix  cum  princi- 
pibus  capiuntur :  of  which  we  spoke  before,  n.  6.  3. 

2.)  We  also  find  places  in  the  ancients,  where  the  verb  agrees 
not  with  the  subject  or  principal  nominative,  but  witii  the  pre- 
dicate, which  however  is  defective ;  and  this  defect  or  error 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  prefixing  the  predicate  :  e.  g.  Terent. 
Andr.  3.  3.  23,  Amantium  ine  amoris  integratio  est :  it  should 
properly  be  sunt,  agreeing  with  irse ;  but  because  integratio  is 
interposed,  Terence,  or  rather  the  person  there  speaking,  6rom 
haste,  and  because  it  is  in  his  memory,  takes  integratio  for  the 
subject.  In  this  way  it  must  always  be  accounted  for :  Sail, 
lug.  18.  11,  digressi  possedere  ea  loca,  qtue  proxume  Cartha- 
ginem  Numidia  adpellatur :  here  agidn  Numidia  is  prefixed: 
Cic.  Div.  2. 43,  non  omnis  error  stultitia  est  dicenda :  Liv.  K  1, 
gens  universa  Veneti  adpellati:  liv.  1.  35,  loca  fori  adpellati: 
Ovid.  Art.  Am.  3. 222,  vestes,  quas  geritis,  sordida  lana  fuit, 
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for  fuerunt :  something  similar  was  remarked  above  (Sect.  3. 
2.  6.)  of  qui :  as  Cic.  Sext.  42,  conventicula  hominum,  qu4R 
postea  civitatei  nominate  sunt:  Sail.  Cat.  55,  est  locus  in 
carcere  quod  Tullianum  adpellatur :  with  more  passages  in 
the  same  place :  where  also  it  was  remarked,  that  this  occurs 
only  with  the  verbs  to  be,  to  name  &c. 

3.)  We  also  find  places  where  the  verb  agrees  not  \vith  the 
principal  nominaUve,  but  with  the  substantive  affixed  for  ex. 
planation  (called  Apposition) :  e.  g.  PUn.  H.  N.  31.  9,,  Tungri, 
civitas  Gallue,  fontem  habet  insignem ;  for  habent.  Yet  this  is 
unusual  with  Cicero  and  his  contemporaries.  He  rather  says, 
Cic.  ad  Div.  7.  1.  6,  deliciss  tuse,noster  JEsoptis^ewi^modAfuit, 
not  fuerunt :  for  ^sopus,  not  delidae,  is  the  principal  nomina- 
tive. Yet  he  has  once  used  a  sing,  verb  after  a  nom.  plur.^  be- 
cause quisque  was  with  it:  Off.  1.  41,  ut  enim^tc^ores  et  it 
qui  signa  fabricantur,  et  vero  etiam  poette  suum  quisque  opus 
a  vulgo  considerari  vuU;  for  volunt  (sc.  pictores,  ii,  qui  8cc.  et 
poetae) :  where,  however,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  them  in  the 
plur.  hique  et  secum  et  cum  aliis  —  exquirunt*  These  places 
should  be  noticed;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  whether  more  of 
the  same  kind  occur  in  good  writers. 

4.)  We  often  find  also  places,  where  the  verb  fails,  which 
roust  be  understood :  e.  g.  verum  hsBC  hactenus,  but  so  far  this 
(sc.  diximus,  scripsimus,)  Cic  ad  Piv.  12.  25 :  sed  tu  melius 
(sc.  nosti  or  scis)  ibid.  23 :  verum  haec  coram  (sc.  loquemur), 
Cic.  Att.  6.  1 ;  7*3:  particularly  the  verb  esse :  e.  g.  omnia 
praeclara  rara  (sunt),  Cic.  Amic.  21 :  agro  mulctati  (sunt), 
Li  v.  8.  11  :  pars  obiecti  (sunt).  Sail.  lug.  14:  quemque  abi- 
turos  (esse),  Li  v.  ].  50. 

IV.)  The  subject  or  principal  nominative  takes  after 
it  (e.  g.  after  sum,  es  &c.)  tiie  predicate  in  the  same 
number  and  gender.     See  hereon,  ^  2.  n.  IL  and  lU. 

V.)  The  subject  or  principal  nominative  which  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  is, 
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1.)  generally  a  substantive;  aS;  pater  docet,  filius  est  assi- 
duus  &€• 

2.)  often  an  adjective  used  substantively,  i.e.  without  a 
substantive;  as,  tnulti  credunt,  omnes  sciunt:  particularly  a 
neuter ;  as,  honestum  est  prsfereudum  utili :  honesta  sunt  prse- 
ferenda  utilibus  :  tantum  virium  ei  datum  est^  quantum  operas 
adhibitum  est :  so  omne^  omnia  &c. :  to  these  also  belong  par* 
ticiples  when  they  are  used  substantively ;  as  amantes  lovers 
&c.     See  above,  Sect*  3,  §  10.  n.  K 

3.)  often  a  pronoun  ;  as  ego,  tu  &c. :  also  others  which  stand 
without  substantives ;  as  ille,  hie  Sec. :  hie  est  pater  tuus :  hoc 
est  mater  mea, not  hoc:  especially  the  neuter;  as,  hoc  est  bo- 
nura  See. 

4.)  often  also  an  infinitive,  a)  without  a  case ;  as,  errare  hu- 
manum  est :  discere  est  honestius  quam  non  discere :  where 
discere  and  non  discere  are  two  subjects :  so  interest  mea 
discere  :  pcenitet  me  fedsse:  patris  est  docere;  venit  mihi  in 
mentem  vereri :  where  discere,  fecisse  &c.  are  subjects :  for  the 
order  is  fecisse  poenitet  me ;  discere  est  meum ;  docere  est  pa- 
tris (officium) :  Slc.  b)  with  its  case,  and  all  which  belongs  to  it ; 
as,  patris  est  alere  liberos :  where  alere  liberos  is  the  subject  : 
for  the  order  is,  alere  liberos  (to  support  his  children)  est  patris 
(officium  or  negotium) :  so  boni  pastoris  est  (properly  esse)  ton- 
derepecuSf  non  deglubere,  Sueton,  Tiber.  32 ;  where  the  order 
is  tondere  pecus  &c.  So  vacare  culpa  magnum  est  solatium, 
Cic.  ad  Div.  7.  3 :  didicissejideliter  artes  emollit  mores,  nee  si- 
nit  esse  feros,  Ovid.  Pont.  2.  9.  47  :  so  Ovid.  Art.  2,  43JB,  non 
facile  est  aqua  commoda  mente  pati :  603,  exigua  est  virtus 
prastare  silentia  rebus:  Liv.  2.  12,  etfacere  etpatifortiaB.o- 
manum  est:  Cic.  Verr.  4.  15,  est  boni  iudicis  parvis  ex  rebus 
comecturam  facere  uniuscuituque  et  cupiditatis  et  incontinent 
tie. 

5.)  often  also  a  whole  sentence ;  as,  a)  the  accusative  of  the 
subject  with  the  infin. ;  as,  te  non  istud  audivisse  mirum  est : 
Cic.  Verr.  5.  66,  facinus  est  vinciri  Romanum  civem :  scelus 
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^oerberari :  prope  parricidium  (est)  necari :  the  order  is,  civem 
Rmnanum  vinciri  &c. :  Ovid.  Am.  1  10. 26,  turpe  erit  ingenium 
mitius  esse  f erit :  so,  interest  filii  patrem  diu  vivere :  necesse  est 
deum  esse  iustum :  oportet  bominem  muha  discere :  b)  to  these 
the  aenteoces  seem  to  belong,  where  necesse  est,  accidit,  fit  See. 
are  followed  by  ut  and  the  conjunctive :  e.  g.  necesse  est  (ut) 
homo  moriatur,  that  a  man  die  is  necessary ;  therefore  ut  homo 
moriatur  is  the  subject,  and  necesse  est  the  predicate.  So  ac*' 
cidit  ti^  peUer  moreretur :  the  order  is,  ut  pater  moreretur  aqci- 
dit :  sepe  fit,  ut  homines  multa  nesciant  Bcc. 

6.)  The  participle  also  of  the  neut.  gend.  is  used  by  Livy  as 
a  subject ;  7. 8,  diu  non  perlit(jitum  tenuerat  dictatorem,  ne  &c. : 
id,  quod  diu  non  perUtatum  erat,  or  perlitatio  diu  non  facta : 
28.  26,  baud  procul  iam  Carthagine  aberant,  cum  ab  obviis 
auditum,  postero  die  omnem  exercitum  cum  M.  Silano  in  Lace- 
tanos  proficisci,  non  metu  modo  omni  — >liberavit  eos,  sed  &c,, 
where  auditum  as  a  subject  nominative  belongs  to  liberavit,  and  is 
used  for  auditio  or  fama :  see  more  examples  above,  3.  §  10.  n.  2. 

70  Sometimes  adverbs  stand  for  substantives,  and  therefore 
as  subjects:  e.  g.  eras  istud  quando  venit.^  Mart*  5.  59.  2 : 
aliud  eras  egerit  hos  aonos,  Pers.  5.  68 :  so,  clanim  mane  fe» 
nestras  intrat,  Pers.  3.  1 :  mane  est,  Plant.  Pers.  ].  3.  S3 : 
mane  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  1. 547 :  mane  ubi  bis  fuerit,  ibid.  6. 199 : 
but  mane  is  perhaps  a  real  substantive,  the  morning :  thence 
multo  mane,  Cic.  Att.  3.  4.  See  more  examples  above,  Sect.  3. 

I"- 

8.)  Other  words  may  stand  as  substantives  and  thence  as 
sulgects,  when  considered  merely  as  words  with  no  regard  to 
their  meaning :  as,  amo  est  activum ;  amor  est  passivum  ;  amare 
est  prsesens  infinitivi ;  ex  est  pra&positio :  this  was  noticed  above. 
Sect  3.  §  11. 

Note,  Since  so  much  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  before  we  proceed  to  the  union  of  two  subjects,  we  shall 
add  the  following  remarks  for  learners : 

1.)  The  subject  often  does  not  stand  in  its  right  place;  i.  e. 
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it  often  follows  its  verb|  which  leads  learners  and  sometimes 
teachers  to  felse  explanations.  Yet  in  the  order  of  construction, 
which  must  be  known  in  the  translation  of  each  sentence,  it 
must  be  supposed  and  taken  before  its  verb :  e,  g.  when  we  find, 
doctus  est  pater :  mberi  sunt  homines :  rez  adpellatus  est  Deio- 
tarns ;  pater,  homines^  Deiotarus  is  the  subject — The  infinitives 
occasion  more  difficulty ;  as,  humanum  est  errare,  for  errare  est 
humanum :  venit  mihi  in  mentem  vereri,  for  vereri  venit  &c. : 
equorum  est  hinnire :  boni  pastoris  est  tondere  pecus  non  de* 
glubere ;  where  hinnire,  tondere,  deglubere  pecus  are  subjects. 
Particularly  officium  is  sometimes  incorrectly  taken  for  a  sub- 
ject, because  it  precedes,  though  it  is  really  a  predicate :  as, 
officium  parentum  est  alere  liberos.  Here  the  learner  would  be 
inclined  to  use  alendi  after  officium,  which  according  to  his  no- 
tion precedes :  and  if  he  hear  from  the  teacher  that  the  ancients 
always  use  alere,  without  the  reason  being  explained,  he  is  puz* 
zled  to  know  why  officium  must  at  one  time  have  an  infinitive, 
at  another  time  a  gerund  after  it.  But  in  fact  the  infinitive  does 
not  follow  it,  since  the  order  is,  alere  liberos  est  officium  paren- 
tum, whence  it  is  clear  that  alendi  cannot  be  used,  since  alere 
instead  of  being  governed  by  officium  is  the  subject  to  which 
officium  is  the  predicate. 

9,,)  Beginners  often  hear  of  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive 
being  used  for  ut,  quod,  an,  quin :  they  should  at  the  same  time 
be  informed,  whence  this  accusative  is  to  be  taken,  or,  what  is 
the  principal  thing,  which  word  the  accusative  should  be.  This 
is  always  the  subject  or  principal  nominative,  and  no  other  :  e.g. 
scio  consulem  te  adpellatum  esse :  here  te  not  consulem  is  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive :  it  is  used  instead  of  scio,  quod 
tu  es  adpellatus  consul ;  where  tu  is  the  subject.  So  audio  tibi 
a  patre  multos  libros  datum  in,  for  quod  multi  libri  dabuntur 
tibi  a  patre :  audio  multos  Yihros  patrem  tibi  daturum  esse,  for 
quod  pater  dabit  (or  daturus  est)  multos  libros  tibi :  in  the  former 
instance  multos  libros,  in  the  latter  patrem,  is  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive.  Sometimes  the  arrangement  occasions  dif- 
ficulty, particularly  when  a  new  infinitive  is  introduced :  yet  if 
one  can  determine  the  subject,  there  is  then  no  difficulty  :  e.  g. 
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audio  did  venturum  esse  patrem,  or  venturum  dici  patrem. 
Here  the  order  is,  audio  patrem  dici  venturum  esse,  I  hear  that 
the  father  is  said  to  be  coming ;  for  audio  quod  pater  dicitur 
esse  venturus. 

VI.)  If  two  or  more  subjects  or  principal  nomina- 
tives of  the  singular  number,  connected  by  the  con- 
junctions et,  ac  &c.  (which,  however,  sometimes  fail) 
precede  the  verb,  the  verb  which  refers  to  them  is  in 
the  plural ;  since  these  subjects  represent  a  plurality ; 
e.  g-  pater  et  mater  adhuc  vivunty  pater  et  mater  sunt 
sani.  The  English  in  such  instances^  sometimes, 
though  inaccurately,  use  the  singular,  which  deceives 
the  learner.  Virg.  ^n.  2.  216,  furor  ir^que  mentem 
pracipitanp:  Ovid.  Am.  1.  6.  59,  nox  et  amor^  vinum- 
que  nihil  moderabile  suadent.  Especially  when  one 
of  the  subjects  is  plur.;  as  Cic.  Oflf.  2.  10,  vita,  mors, 
diviti{Cy  paupertas  omnes  homines  vehementissime  per* 
movent. 

Observations. 

1.)  A  plural  verb  should,  properly,  always  follow,  when  two 
.  or  more  subjects  denote  animate  things,  or  persons ;  ^s^  pater 
et  mater  vivunty  not  vivit  (unless  et  be  repeated,  as  et  pater  et 
mater  vtnV,  in  which  case  the  singular  is  correct).  This  is 
common :  e.  g.  creati  (sunt)  censores  Sulpicim  (et)  Postumius, 
Liv.  6.  27  :  Furius,  Horatiusj  Servilim  et  Geganius  —  per* 
gunt,  ibid.  31  :  grandiores  natu  fuerunt  Flaminius,  Farro, 
Maximus,  Meiellus,  Lentulus,  Crassus,  Cic.  Brut.  19;  and  so 
continually.  But  with  inanimate  things  a  sing,  verb  often  fol- 
lows, as  Cic.  Senect.  19>  mens  enim  et  ratio  et  consilium  in  se- 
nibus  est,  (or  sunt:  Off.  1.23,  sed  cum  tempus  necessitasqae 
postulat,  decertandum  manu  est,  for  postulant :  Offic.  2.  11, 
atque,  mea  quidem  sententia,  omnis  ratio  atque  institutio  vit» 
adiumenta  hominum  desiderat:  ibid.  3.  6.  qua  (sc.  societate 
human!  generis)  sublata,  benefcentia,   liberalitas,  bonitas,  ius- 
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titia  funditus  toltitur.  Particularly  when  the  subjects  are 
united  by  et  repeated  ;  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  5.  7.  5^  scribam  aperte, 
sicut  et  mea  natura  et  nostra  amicitia  postulat :  here  the  sing, 
must  follow.  The  singular  is  at  times  used,  even  when  one  of 
the  subjects  is  plur.  if  it  be  not  the  last;  as  Liv.  1.  47,  dii  te 
penates  patriique,  et  patris  imago,  et  domtis  regia,  et  in  domo 
regali  solium  et  nomen  Tarquinium  creat  vocatqxxe  regem.  Note* 
Also  with  two  or  more  persons  we  find  a  sing«  verb :  e.  g.  Gor^ 
gias,  Thrasj/macktis,  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Hippias  in  honore 
fuit,  for  fuerunt,  Cic.  Brut.  8  r  Huic  Hyperides  proximus  et 
JEschines  fuit  et  Lycurgus,  ibid.  17 :  cur  Lysias  et  Hyperides 
amatur^if  for  amantur,  ibid.  17  :  antehos  Bruttu  et  paulo  post 
eum,  C.  Bilietms  —  summus  evaserat,  for  summi  evaserant, 
ibid.  47 :  cum  esset  Cotta  et  Hortensius,  ibid.  50. 

2.)  A  collective  noun,  as  pars,  multitudo,  quisque  8u:«,  waa 
often  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  plurality  of  subjects : 
hence  they  are  at  times  joined  to  a  plur.  verb :  as,  turba  ruunt, 
pars  ca^duntur,  pars  obiecti,  pars  caesi.  Such  instances  were 
cited  and  considered.  Sect.  4.  ^  1.  3.  1.  To  these  belongs  the 
remarkable  passage,  Liv.  2.  \2,  hoc  tibi  iuventiLs  romana  indi^ 
cimus  bellum  ;  inventus  romana  is  for  nos  iuvenes  romani. 

3.)  We  sometimes  find  a  plur.  verb  after  a  single  subject  or 
person,  which,  however,  is  united  to  another  subject  by  eum : 
since  they  are  there  regarded  as  two  subjects  or  nominatives : 
as  Liv.  21.  60,  atque  ipse  dux  cum  aliquot  principibus  eapi^ 
un^t/r,  for  capitur ;  which  is  rather  harsh.  SoSall.  lug.  101.5, 
Bocchus  cum  peditibus  •—  postremam  romanam  aciem  inva- 
dunt ;  Nepos  Phoc.  2,  Demosthenes  cum  ceteris  —  populiscito 
in  exsilium  erant  expulsi.  So  luba  cum  Labieno  capti  in  po- 
testatem  Csesaris  vetnssent,  Auct.  B.  Afric.  52.  Gronovius  at 
the  place  cited  from  Livy  quotes  Virg.  Mn.  1. 292  (296),  Remo 
cum  fratre  Quirifms  lura  dabunt :  but  the  whole  passage  is 
Cana  Fides  et  Festa,  Remo  cum  fratre  Quirinus,  lura  dabunt : 
so  that  dabunt  refers  also  to  Cana  Fides  and  Vesta. 

4.)  A  remarkable  instance  occurs,  Liv.  1,  32,  where  the 
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Fetialis  speaks  of  himself  and  of  the  Roman  people.  Ego  popu- 
lusque  RoDianus  populis  priscorum  Latinorum  hominibusque 
priscis  Latinis  bellum  indico  facioque :  yet  here,  ego  and  po- 
pulus  are  not  regarded  as  two  entirely  distinct  subjects,  who 
declare  war,  but  the  Fetialis  speaks  merely  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people,  whose  messenger  he  is,  and  regards  ^himself  as 
identified  with  the  Roman  state.  It  is  a  sort  of  apposition ;  as 
if  he  would  say,  1,  viz.  the  Roman  people,  declare  8cc.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  still  more  easy  if  que  were  omitted. 

VII.)  If  several  subjects  or  principal  nominatives 
precede,  of  different  grammatical  persons,  e.  g.  the 
first  and  third  ego  et  pater,  the  second  and  third  tu  et 
pater  &c.,  united  by  the  conjunctions  et,  ac  &c.,  the 
verb  in  the  plural  agrees  in  its  personal  termination 
with  the  principal  person  ;  the  first  being  preferred  to 
the  second,  and  the  second  to  the  third :  e.  g.  ego  et 
tu  felices  sumus :  here  the  verb  must  b^  plural,  because 
ego  and  tu  are  two  subjects,  and  indeed  two  persons : 
also  sumus  must  be  used,  because  ego  is  the  first  per- 
son. The  order  may  also  be  tu  et  ego  sumus  felices, 
since  the  person  of  the  verb  does  not  depend  on  the 
order.  So  ego  et  pater  felices  suniuSy  pater  et  ego  fe- 
lices sumus :  tu  et  pater  felices  estisy  pater  et  tu  felices 
estis:  Cic.  ad  Div.  14.  6,  si  tu  et  TulliUj  lux  nostra, 
valetis  —  ego  et  suavissimus  Cicero  valemus.  We  also 
find  it  thus,  when  neque  is  repeated,  Terent.  Adelph. 
I.  2.  23,  hsec  si  neque  egOy  neque  tufecimus,  which  is 
somewhat  harsher :  for  this  we  might  say,  haec  si  neque 
ego  feciy  neque  tu,  or  neque  ego^  neque  tu  fecisti. 
Note.  The  preceding  remarks,  however,  apply  only 
when  the  two  substantives  represent  a  single  subject, 
or  may  be  regarded  as  a  collective  noun,  forming  with 
the  verb  one  sentence  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 
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But  when  the  two  subjects  are  so  united  with  a  single 
verb,  that  they  still  fonn  two  distinct  sentences,  i.  e, 
when  each  subject  has  a  distinct  adverb  or  other  word 
with  it,  then  the  verb  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject 
in  number  and  person :  as  ego  misere,  tu  feliciter  vivis ; 
or,  ego  misere  vivo^  tu  feliciter  :  here  vivimus  would  be 
incorrect.  So  also,  ego  multos  libros,  frater  paucos, 
habet;  or,  ego  multos  habeo  libros,  frater  paucos,  where 
habemus  would  be  incorrect :  the  same  takes  place, 
when  et  is  inserted,  as  ego  multos  libros,  et  frater  pau- 
cos habet^  not  habemus  &c. 

VIII.)  When  the  plural  of  mm  follows  two  subjects 
of  the  sing.  numb,  and  of  different  genders,  and  a 
noun  adjective,  pronoun  adjective,  or  participle  is  put 
after  the  verb  as  a  predicate,  this  predicate  in  the  case 
of  animate  things  agrees  with  the  masculine  subject, 
but  in  the  case  of  inanimate  things  is  either  in  the 
neuter  plural,  or  agrees  with  the  last  subject,  or,  as 
well  as  the  verb  sum,  may  be  used  in  the  sing.  See 
Sect.  3.  §  15. 

§2. 

Of  the  Predicate  Nominative,  i.  e.  the  Nominative  which 
in  the  order  of  construction  follows  the  Verb. 

I.)  After  some  verbs  there  stands  a  nominative, 
which  expresses  the  predicate  of  the  preceding  sub- 
ject, and  may  therefore  be  named  the  predicate-nomi- 
native. In  such  instances  there  are  two  nominatives  : 
yet  the  subject  is  sometimes  omitted  where  it  may  be 
easily  understood.  This  happens  only  with  verbs 
which  denote  to  be,  to  become,  or  something  similar  : 
viz. 
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1 .)  which  denote  existence^  as  sum  and  forem :  e.  g.  ego 
mimfeliXf  tu  es  ye/tr,  pater  tstfelix,  nos  sumns  felices  iiLc. 
Si  doctior  esses,  felidor  fores,  if  thou  wert  more  learned,  thou 
wouldst  be  more  happy :  with  esses  and  fores  the  subject  tu 
fiiils,  and  the  predicates  doctior  and  felicior  precede :  the  direct 
order  is^  si  (tu)  esses  doctior,  (tu)  fores  felicior:  Horat.  Epist. 
1,  2,  62,  ira  furor  brevis  est;  where  the  order  is,  ira  est  furor 
brevis.  Note.  The  verb  often  fails,  e.g.  Terent.  Andr.  5.  6. 6, 
pater  amicus  summus,  sc.  est :  Cic.  Amic.  21,  omnia  prasclara 
rara,  sc.  sunt :  Sail.  Cat.  15,  color  ex8anguis,foedi  oculi,  citus 
modo,  modo  tardu$  incessus,  sc.  erat:  lug.  14.  15,  pars  in 
crucem  acti,  pars  be^uis  obiecti,  sc.  sunt:  Virg.  Eel.  3.  80, 
triste  lupus  stabulis  &c.  sc.  est. 

2.)  Verbs  in  which  existence  is  implied;  as  a)  maneo  re- 
main, since  to  remain  means  to  be  continually :  e.  g.  deus  manet 
iustiLS :  Virg.  lEn*  1.  26  (30),  manet  alta  mente  repostum,  iudi- 
cium  Paridis ;  where  indicium  is  the  subject  and  repostum  (re- 
positum)  the  predicate:  quod  munitiones  integra  manebant^ 
Cms.  B.  G.  6.  32,  where  integre  is  the  predicate;  because  the 
fortifications  remained  entire  :  so  permaneo,  e.  g.  corpora  per^ 
maneant  diutuma,  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  45  :  ne  tua pcrmaneam,  Ovid. 
Her.  5.  6:  innuba  permaneo,  Ovid.  Met.  14.  142.  b)  Verbs 
which  denote  to  become,  to  be  made,  which  is  the  same  as  to 
begin  to  be ;  as  fio  to  become,  to  be  made  anything ;  exsisto 
to  exist,  to  be,  or  to  stand  forth,  e.  g.  as  protector,  auxiliary  8cc. ; 
reddor  to  be  made  or  rendered ;  evado  to  turn  out,  or  become 
anything :  e.  g.  He  has  turned  out  or  become  a  philosopher ;  in 
which  sense  however  it  is  rather  less  common  than  fio  :  e.  g. 
non  omnes  homines  fiunt  (or  evadunt)  docti,  become  learned  : 
non  omnes  redduntur  felices :  Nep.  Epam.  2,  postquam  ephe- 
bus  factus  est :  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  2,  his  de  causis  ego  huic  causas 
patronus  exstiti,  have  stood  forth  the  defender :  Cic.  Brut  (or 
de  Clar.  Orat.)  35,  perfectus  Epicureus  eva«erat,  had  turned  out 
a  complete  Epicurean. 

Note.   'Bcadere  in  means  to  issue  in  something,  to  proceed  to, 
and  belongs  not  to  this  place :  as  Terent.  Adelph.  3.  4. 64,  ve- 
VOL.  I.  z 
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mm  nimia  iUffic  licentia  profectoevadetin  aliquod  magnum  ma- 
lum, will  proceed  to  some  great  misfortune,  will  have  a  very  un- 
fortunate issue.  We  must  not  therefore  say,  evasit  in  virum 
doctum,  has  become  a  learned  man ;  but  evasit  vir  doctus,  or 
factus  est  vir  doctus,  which  is  more  usual. 

3.)  Passives,  which  mean  to  be  named  or  called,  and  indude 
the  notion  of  existence ;  for  what  a  man  is,  he  is  also  called,  and 
the  contrary  :  e.  g.  when  a  man  is  called  Cicero,  consul,  king 
Sec.,  he  is  so,  according  to  our  opinion.  To  this  sort  of  passives 
belong  nominor,  vocor,  vocitor,  am  named  or  called ;  e.  g.  ego 
vocor,  nominor,  Cicero :  non  omnes  qui  vocaotur  stttdiosi  lite- 
rarum,  sunt  vere  studiosi  earum.  To  these  belong  also  dicor, 
nuncupor  and  usurpor,  which  last  is  sometimes  used  for  dicor  or 
vocor:  e.g.  Cic. OK  2. 11,  quem  Lselius,  is,  qui  sapiens  usur^ 
patur  (i,  e.  vocatur),  prsetor  fregit.  Also  perhibeor,  i,  e.  vocor, 
commemoror;  as  Plant.  Stich.  2.  1,  Mercurius,  lovis  qui  nun^ 
titu  perhibetur,  i.  e.  vocatur  :  unless  perhibetur  mean  the  same 
as  tradituTj  and  esse  be  understood  :  then  nuntius  would  follow 
esse,  not  perhibetur  :  sometimes  esse  is  used  with  it,  Cic.  Tusc. 
1.  12;  Plant.  Trin.  3.  2.  66;  Stich.  1.  1.25;  yet  this  ellipsis 
perhaps  need  not  be  supposed,  since  it  often  stands  without 
esse ;  e.  g.  nee  minus  Agesilaus  ille  perhibendus,  Cic.  ad  Div. 
5.  12:  vos  perhiberi  probos,  Terent.  Ad.  3.  5.  58.  cf.  Plant, 
ap.  Gell.  ?•  7  :  and  since  we  often  find  such  expressions  as 
quem  perhibent  Ophiuchum  nomine,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  2.  42. 
ex  Arat. ;  vatem  hunc  perhibebo  optimum,  Cic.  £Kv.  2.  5, 
two  nominatives  may  very  properly  be  used  with  the  passive. 
Further,  adpellor  to  be  named,  called,  entitled  or  addressed ;  as, 
Cicero  adpellatus  est  pater  patri» :  Deiotarus  adpeUatus  est  rex, 
is  stiled  king;  Alexander,  qui  Magnus  adpellatur.  To  these  be- 
long salutor  and  audio,  used  for  adpellor ;  as,  salutor  Consul, 
properly,  I  am  greeted  as  Consul,  i.  e.  am  stiled  Consul. 
Horat.  Art.  87,  cur  ego,  si  nequeo,  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  9 
wherefore  am  I  stiled  a  poet  ?  Hor.  Epist.  1.  7.  37,  rexquepa- 
terque  audisti  coram ;  i.  e.  adpeliatus  es,  thou  hast  heard  the 
name  of  (hast  been  stiled)  king  and  father :  so,  curas  esse  quod 
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audis»  ibid.  1.  l6«  17 :   nepos  Veoeria  audiet  Apuleii^  Mat.  6» 
p.  177.  Elm.  cf.  ibid.  5.  p.  l67. 

4.)  Passives  which  denote  to  be  cbo3en  of  named  to  any- 
thing, e.g«  an  office  &c.,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  form^  to  be 
proclaimed  or  declared  as  chosen :  these  in  their  sen^e  are  like 
fio,  for  what  a  man  is  chosen  to,  be  becomes.  To  this  kind  of 
passives  belong  Jegor,  eligor,  creor,  desigoor,  noipinor,  renuntior 
Sgc.  :  e.  g.  Cicero  creatus  est  comul,  Cicero  electus  est  c6nsi/il: 
firater  eius  deaignatus  esstpratar:  Cicero  renuntiatus  est  con^/$^. 

Note.  As  these  passives  (under  n.  3  and  4)  to  be  made,  named 
or  chosen,  have  two  nominatives,  i.  e.  a  subject  and  predicate 
nominative,  their  actives  also  have  a  double  accusative ;  as,  tu 
fecisU  me  sapientem  :  ego  reddidi  te  felicem  :  homines  vocant 
me  consulem :  Romani  creaverunt  Ciceronem  consulem  &c. : 
see  Sect,  7.  §  3.  n.  15. 2  and  4. 

5.)  Finally,  we  find  a  nomioative  of  the  predicate  after  pas- 
sives which  signify,  to  be  taken  for,  esteemed,  thought,  judged, 
found,  to  appear,  seem  &c.,  as  credor,  existimor,  putor,  habeor, 
iudicor,  numeror,  videor,  cognoscor,  deprehendor,  invenior,  re- 
perior,  censeor,  autumor  &c. :  e.  g.  pater  tuus  creditur  (existi- 
matur  8lc.)  doctus  :  mater  habetur  proba :  tu  videris  sapiens  : 
firater  mihi  videtur  astutus :  homines  ss&pe  videntur  tales,  quales 
non  sunt :  Socrates  inventus  est  innocens  :  so  repertus,  depre- 
hensus  est :  soror  tua  iudicatur  docta.  But  these  nominatives 
do  not  depend  immediately  on  the  above  passives  (unless  per- 
haps on  habeor,  numeror),  but  upon  esse  omitted,  which  is  often 
also  expressed ;  e.  g.  ego  existimor  esse  ivfelix :  tu  videris  esse 
sapiens :  frater  videtur  esse  astuttts :  Socrates  inventus  est  esse 
innocens  &c.  It  has  already  been  observed.  Sect.  1.  §  2,  that 
the  same  case  follows  esse  which  precedes  it,  or  that  the  predi- 
cate after  esse  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject,  and  therefore 
when  the  subject  precedes  in  the  nominative,  the  predicate  must 
follow  also  in  the  nominative.  Yet  esse  perhaps  need  not  be 
understood  with  habeor  or  numeror,  or  with  the  verbs  after 
which  tanquam  may  be  supposed ;  as,  cognoscor,  deprehendor^ 
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invenior  &c.,  as^  iie  is  known  as  an  upright  man ;  cognitus  (re- 
pertuS)  inventus)  est  vir  probus. 

Note.  We  must  also  remark  of  the  pas^ves  last  dted,  that 
tlieir  actives  take  after  them  two  accusatives ;  as^  habere  aliquem 
doctum^  to  account  any  one  learned,  for  habere  aliquem  pro 
docto :  cogiiovi  te  fortem :  invenerunt  patrem  fortem :  existi- 
mant  te  doctum :  see  Sect.  7«  §  3.  n.  15.  S,  4.  But  none  of 
these  actives,  except  habeo,  properly  governs  two  accusatives; 
since  esse  is  understood :  as,  existimant  te  doctum,  for  existi- 
mant  te  esse  doctum :  therefore  te  esse  is  the  infinidve  with  an 
accusative,  and  doctum  after  esse  agrees  with  te  preceding  :  so, 
cognovi  te  fortem,  for  cognovi  te  esse  fortem  &c.  Esse  is  fre- 
quently expressed,  but  not  after  habeo :  we  do  not  find  habeo  te 
esse  doctum ;  and  therefore  with  habeo,  esse  must  not  be  under- 
stood :  we  may  say  the  same  of  numerare,  cognoscere,  depr&- 
hendere,  invenire,  reperire  &c.,  as  of  habere. 

II.)  The  predicate  like  the  copula,  i.  e.  the  interme- 
diate verb,  agrees  with  the  subject  in  number  :  e.  g. 
homo  est  mortalis :  homines  siint  mortales :  bona  sunt 
praferenda  malis.  Except  where  the  predicate  is  not 
used,  or  cannot  be  supposed  in  the  plural :  e.  g.  mali 
cives  sunt  (vocantur)  sentina  reipublicae  :  ledificia  can- 
iuncta  vocantur  urbs. 

Note.  Collective  nouns  have  often  the  predicate  in  the 
plural ;  as, pars  in  crucem  acti,  pars  bestiis  obiecti  (sunt).  Sail, 
lug.  14.  15,  and  elsewhere.  This;also  occurs  sometimes  with 
a  subject  in  the  sing,  connected  with  another  by  cum ;  as,  Nep. 
Phoc.  2,  Demosthenes  cum  ceteris  —  erzni  expulsi.  See  Sect. 
3.  15.  1 :  Sect.  4.  1.3.  1,  2.  That  after  two  subjects  the  pre- 
dicate is  generally  plur.,  but  sometimes  syigular,  see  Sect. 
3.15. 

III.)  The  predicate  when  it  is  a  noun  adjective,  a 
pronoun  adjective  or  a  participle,  agrees  in  gender  with 
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the  subject :  as,  pater  est  docttis  ;   mater  est  mofiua ; 
hie  vestes  sunt  nostra. 

Note.  Even  when  it  is  a  substantive^  it  does  the  same,  if  pos- 
sible ;  asy  aquila  est  regina,  not  rex :  ums  est  dicendi  magister, 
not  magistra :  exerdtatio  est  optima  magistra.  Yet  it  is  often 
not  possible ;  9iS,pecunia  est  auctor  multorum  malorum :  see  Sect. 
1.2.  1,2.  That  the  predicate,  when  it  is  joined  to  two  or  more 
subjects  of  different  genders,  agrees  with  the  masculine  gender, 
or  else  with  the  nearest,  or  is  put  in  the  neut.  plur.,  has  been 
noticed  Sect.  3. 15. 

IV.)  A  nominative  is  also  used  after  other  verbs, 
which  does  not  exactly  express  the  predicate,  but  a  cer* 
tain  quality,  kind  or  manner,  of  the  idea  contained  in 
the  verb,  which  is  properly  the  predicate  ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  apposition,  where  tanquam  may  be  supplied :  as  1.) 
after  adpareo :  Virg.  Georg.  1.  404,  adparet  liquido 
st/Alimis  in  aethere  Nisus ;  of  which  the  order  is,  Nisus 
adparet  mblimiSy  Nisus  appears  aloft  &c.  :  2.)  after 
nascor :  Cic.  Quir.  p.  red.  2,  a  parentibus  —  parvus 
sum  procreatus  ;  a  vobis  natits  sum  consularis;  i.  e.  tan- 
quam consularis :  to  this  belongs  also  parvus  sum  pro- 
creatus :  3.)  after  salto :  Cic.  Mur.  6,  nemo  enim  fere  sal- 
tat  sobrius;  nisi  forte  insanit ;  i.  e.  tanquam  sobrius : 
4.)  after  venio :  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  38,  venit  in  decemprimis 
legatus :  Cic.  ad  Div.  16. 7,  carus  onmibus,  esspectatus- 
que  venies :  5.)  after  armapcapere :  Liv.  5. 44,  prima  vigilia 
capite  armafrequentes;  i.  e.  numero  frequenti :  6.)  after 
ire :  Plant.  Pseud.  3. 2. 67,  it  inccsnatus  cubitum.  And  so 
in  more  instances;  as,  tristissimushd^c  scriboy  Plin.  Ep. 
16:  rex  circuibatj9e^^,onfoot,  fortanquam  pedes.  Curt. 
7.  3. 17  :  cum  pedes  iret  in  hostem,  Virg.  Mn.  6.  881. 
Thus  Virg.  JEn,  3.  624,  vidi  ego  —  cum  corpora  — 
medio  resupinus  in  znXxo  frangeret  ad  saxum.    So  ce- 
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cidit  pronus,  he  fell  forwards,  on  his  face,  Ovid,  Met. 
8.  379  :  caderet  supinusy  Suet.  Aug.  43  :  apes  cadunt 
prcecipiteSy  Virg.  Georg.  4.  80.  So  Sail.  lug.  14.  10, 
lati  pacem  agitabamus.  To  these  especially  belong 
certain  adjectives  which  are  joined  to  verbs,  instead  of 
the  corresponding  adverbs ;  as  primus  for  primum^  ul- 
timus  for  ultimum^  solus  and  unus  for  solum^  tarUumSic. : 
as,  hoc  pater  primus  dixit,  this  the  father  first  said  : 
frater  discessit  ultimus,  my  brother  departed  last :  ego 
hoc  scio  solus,  I  alone  know  this :  pater  unus  domi  re- 
mansit  &c.  This  usage  is  quite  Ciceronian,  and  to  be 
imitated.  To  these  belong  some  rather  less  usual ;  as 
nocturnus,  matutinus,  vespertinus,  for  noctu,  mane, 
vesperi :  Virg.  Georg.  3.  637,  non  lupus  insidias  ex- 
plorat  ovilia  circum,  nee  gregihus  nocturnus  obambulat; 
i.  e.  noctu :  Virg.  ^n.  8. 465,  nee  minus  i£neas  se  wwr* 
tutinus  agebat:  Hor.  Epod.  16.  51,  ne^c  vespertinus cir^ 
cumgemit  ursus  ovili. 

V.)  Opus  necessary,  needful,  useful,  is  properly  a 
substantive  of  which  Only  the  nom.  and  accus.  are  used 
in  this  sense,  though  many  believe  it  no  other  than  the 
subst.  opus,  eris,  work :  it  always  follows  the  verb  sum 
as  a  predicate  nom.,  except  where  the  accus.  and  infini- 
tive are  requisite,  where  it  must  be  an  accusative  :  it 
is  used  in  two  ways  :  1.)  personally,  i.  e.  it  has  a  no- 
minative of  the  subject  before  it;  as,  liber  estmihi  opus, 
libri  sunt  mihi  opus :  quod  mihi  opus  est,  id  tibi  non 
opus  est ;  and  so  through  all  the  tenses :  libri  mihi 
opus  fuerunt,  erunt,  &c.  liber  opus  erat,  fuit&c. :  this 
is  the  more  usual  and  simple  form :  2.)  or  impersonally, 
like  interest,  pudet  &c. ;  as,  est  mihi  opus  libro,  est 
mihi  opus  libris ;  and  thus  through  all  tenses  :  erat 
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beri  mihi  opus  Ubris,fuit  &c. :  where  it  is  evident  that 
the  verb  must  always  be  in  the  singular.  Both  forms  are 
usual  in  the  ancients;  and  in  both  usages,  the  person, 
to  whom  something  is  necessary,  is  put  in  the  dative  : 
for  instance,  1.)  Subject  in  the  iVbmi;2a2it;e:  Cic.  ad  Div. 
2.  6.  9,  dux  nobis,  et  auctor  opus  est  et^—  gubemator : 
Cic.  Invent.  2.  1 9,  huius  nobis  ejcempla  permulta  opus 
simt :  so,  multi  opus  sunt  boves,  Varr,  R.  R.  L  18 :  mi- 
lites  opus  sunt  tibi.  Plant.  Capt.  1. 2.  61  :  quidquidopus 
essety  Cic.  ad  Div.  5.  1 1 :  sponsse  vesteniy  aurum,  atque 
ancillas  opus  esse,  Terent.  Heaut.  5.  1.  20:  so  Nep. 
Att.  7,  qua  amicis  suis  opus  fuerant  ad  Pompeium  pro- 
ficiscentibus,  omnia  ex  sua  re  familiari  dedit :  Liv.  1. 
41,  simul,  qu(B  curando  vulneri  opus  sunt  —  comparat. 
2.)  Subject  in  ike  Ablative:  Cic.  ad  Div. 9. 25.  7,  Auc- 
toritate  ^i^a  nobis  opuse&ij  eiconsilio^  eteti^m  gravitate^ 
ibid.  3.  3,  prasidiojirmiori  opus  esse  ad  istam  provin- 
ciam:  Cic.  Mil.  19,  primum  erat  nihil,  cut  properato 
opus  esset :  Terent  Heaut.  1.  1.  119,  nihil  opus  fuit 
monitore:  ibid.  Andr.  1.  1.  5,  nihil  istac  opus  est  arte: 
Cic.  Phil.  11. 10,  expedito  homine  opus  est:  Liv.  24. 9, 
quod  cum  summo  imperatore  reipublicse  opus  esse  sci- 
ret :  Virg.  6.  261,  nunc  animis  opus,  Maez^  nunc  pec- 
tore  firmo,  sc.  est.  Also  the  ablative  of  the  part.  pass. 
is  often  joined  to  opus  est  instead  of  the  supine  in  u 
(which  also  is  properly  .an  abl.) :  as,  opus  est  facto,  for 
factu  or  fieri,  it  is  necessary  to  be  done :  e.  g.  quaeritur 
quid  opi^  sit  facto,  Nep.  Eum.  9 :  prius,  quam  incipias, 
consulto  (deliberation)  et,  ubi  consulueris,  mature/acto 
opus  est;  for  consuli,fieri,  Sail.  Cat.  1 :  it^  facto  etma- 
turato  opus  est,  Liv.  1.  58:  cur  properato  opus  esset, 
Cic.  Mil.  19 :  quam  quodi  facto  est  opw,  for  fieri,  Plant. 
Amph.  1.  3.  7 :  quinque  opus  est  inventis  minis,  for 
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minas  inveniriy  Plaut.  Pseud.  2.  4. 42 :  opus  est  tibi  hoc 
emtdf  Plaut.  Pers.  4.  4.  35,  for  emere  or  emiy  thou  must 
buy  this :  opus  est  puella  servata,  for  puellam  servari, 
Ovid.  Am.  2.  19.  1:  where  quid  and  quod  seem  to  be 
accusatives  after  facto  used  for  factu :  see  hereafter. 

Though  it  is  equally  correct  to  unite  the  nominative 
or  ablative  with  opus,  yet  of  pronouns  and  nouns  adjec- 
tive in  the  neuter,  the  nominative  is  preferred,  because 
the  ablative  might  be  supposed  of  another  gender :  e.g. 
kcec  opus  sunt,  multa  opus  sunt ;  for  if  his  and  muUis 
were  used,  they  might  be  supposed  masc.  or  fem. 
Thus  quidy  si  quid,  aliquid  opus  est  are  preferred  to  quo, 
si  quOy  aliqiw  opus  est :  ea  qua  opus  sunt  &c.,  to  iis  qui- 
bus  opus  sunt  &c. :  unless  where  there  can  be  no  ob- 
scurity ;  as,  emi  ea,  quibus  mihi  opus  fuit,  where  ea 
proves  that  quibus  is  neut.  :  so,  opus  est  mihi  iis,  qtue 
tibi  non  opus  sunt ;  where  qua  shows  that  iis  is  neut  : 
on  the  contrary,  iis  mihi  opus  est,  quibus  tibi  non  opus 
est,  would  be  obscure.  The  neuters  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns adj.,  whicjh  are  used  substantively  and  govern  a 
genitive,  as  tantum,  quantum,  plus  &c.,  must  always 
be  in  the  nom. :  as,  tantum  mihi  opu^  est,  not  tanto : 
so,  plu^  opus  est  &c.  The  learner  must  early  be  accus- 
tomed to  translate  the  forms  libro  or  liber  est  mihi  opus 
&c.  in  different  ways :  as,  I  have  need  of  a  book,  I  want 
a  book,  a  book  is  necessary  to  me  &c. :  where  he  who 
wants  something  is  put  in  the  dative,  and  the  thing 
wanted  in  the  abl.  or  nom.  It  is  supposed  that  the  abl. 
is  governed  by  in  understood. 

Observations. 

1 .)  Instead  of  the  nom.  or  abl.  sometimes  an  infinitive  is  used : 
as  Cic.  ad  Att.  7.  8,  quid  opm  est  de   Dionysio  tani  valde 
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adfirmare ;  where  adfirmare  may  be  considered  the  subject :  quid 
digitos  opus  est  graphic  lassare  tenendo  ?  Ov.  Am.  1.  11.  23  : 
also  the  accus.  with  the  infinit.;  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  SS.  9,, 
nihil  iam  opus  est  exspectare  te,  for  thee  to  expect ;  opus  sit^  nt- 
hil  deesse  amicis,  Cic.  Am.  24 :  hoc  fieri  et  oportet  et  opus  est, 
Cic.  Att«  13.  25 :  quttcunque  moUiri  opus  sit,  Plin.  H.  N.  28. 
13.  Also  ut  is  used ;  as  Piaut.  True.  2.  3.  ?»  mihi  quoque  pr» 
lassitudine  opus  est  ut  lavem :  ibid.  6.  19>  nunc  tibi  opus  est 
aegram  ut  te  adsimules:  ibid.  5.'  11,  op«3  nutrici  k^  utrem 
habeat. 

2.)  We  also  find  opus  with  a  gen.  instead  of  abl.;  e.g. 
liv.  22.  51,  ad  consilium  pensandum  temporis  opus  esse :  ibid. 
23.  21,  quanti  argenti  opui  fuit.  Here  some  adduce  Cic.  ad 
Div.  10.  8.  5.  Plane,  sed  aliquantum  nobis  temporis  et  magni 
laboris  et  multae  imperisa  opus  fuerunt,  ut  &€. :  it  seems  un- 
likely that  magni  laboris  should  be  governed  by  aliquantum,  they 
therefore  imagine  that  it  follows  opus.  If  magni  had  been 
omitted,  laboris  would  properly  have  followed  aliquantum: 
hence  Plancus  in  the  carelessness  of  the  epistolary  stile  may 
have  referred  magni  laboris  to  the  same  word.  But  perhaps  for 
laboris  we  should  read  labores,  which  would  harmonize  very 
well  with  magnse  impensee  :  in  which  case  this  passage  would 
not  be  pertinent.  Emesti  adopts  the  reading  labores.  We 
must  not  refer  to  this  place  those  passages  where  opus  means  or 
may  mean  the  work^  the  business ;  for  then  it  regularly  takes  a 
gen. :  Ovid.  Art.  2.  14,  Nee  minor  est  virtus,  quam  quserere, 
parta  tueii :  Casus  inest  illic ;  hie  eiit  artis  opus,  here  will  be 
the  business  of  art :  as  we  say  artis  est,  it  is  the  business  or  work 
of  art :  which  perhaps  in  the  end  approximates  to,  art  will  be 
necessary  :  whence  they  are  not  to  be  censured,  who  translate 
opus  est,  there  is  need  of,  and  think  that  it  is  here  followed  by 
a  genitive. 

3.)  Opus  is  also  found  with  an  accus.  of  the  thing ;  e.  g. 
Plant. True.  1.1.  7 liquid  isti  suppositum  puerum opus  est  ?  un- 
less perhaps  esse  be  understood,  puerum  esse  suppositum* :  so 
puero  opus  esXcibum,  Plaut.  True.  5.  10.  unless  it  be  governed 
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by  babeat  ifvfaich  soon  Mows*  Abo  the  accus.  (juod  and  qaid 
are  united  to  opus;  but  here  we  must  understand  ad  quid^ 
propter  quid,  quod  &c.,  the  preposition  being  omitted :  Plaut. 
Aul.  4.  9.  13,  nam  quidnnhi  opus  est  vita,  qui  tantum  auri  per- 
didi?  i.  e.  ad  quid:  Terent.  Andr.  4.  3.  93,  si  quid  est  quod 
opera  mea  opus  sit  vobis,  for  ad  quod,  or  in  quo*  The  following 
passages  are  more  singular :  Nep.  Bum.  9,  conventunt  duces, 
quesritur^  quid  opus  sit  JacfOf  what  is  to  be  dooe :  Plaut.  Am[di. 
1«  3.  7,  citius,  qnod  non  facto  est  usm  (i.  e.  opus)  fit,  quam 
quod  non  facto  est  opus*  We  may  inquire  of  what  case  are 
quid  and  quod.  They  may  be  nominatives,  for  opus  facto  may 
be  translated,  necessary  to  do ;  in  which  way  the  abl.  is  often 
used :  but  facto,  which  here  has  manifestly  the  sense  of  the  supine 
in  u,  may  be  taken  for  the  supine  itself,  as  if  the  ancients  bad 
used  both  facto  and  factu ;  and  thus  quid  and  quod  will  be  the 
accus.  governed  by  it.  This  latter  explanation  seems  preferable, 
since  such  expressions  as  opus  est  facto,  maturato  &c.  often 
occur,  of  which  some  examples  were  cited  before :  and  we  abo 
find  the  supine  in  u,  used  in  the  same  way  :  e.  g.  si  illud,  quod 
maxume  opu>s  est  iactu,  non  cadit,  Terent.  Ad.  4.  7<  22. 

4.)  For  opus  est  mihi,  we  sometimes  though  rarely  find  opus 
habeo  aliqua  re:  e.  g.  Colum.  9*  1-  feree  graminibus,  frugibus 
opus  habent,  have  need  of. 

5.)  It  is  self-evident,  that  opus  may  be  used  without  a  case 
following:  e.g.  si  opus  esse  videbitur,  Cic.  ad  Div.  5.  II: 
odn  est  optis,  Terent.  Heaut.  1.2.  13. 

VL)  The  substantive  ustis  use,  need,  necessity,  is 
often  used  like  opus  ;  in  the  same  signification,  and 
with  a  dative  of  the  person  and  ablative  of  the  thing 
needed :  e.  g.  naves,  quibus  usus  non  est,  Cic.  Att. 
9.  6  :  naves  guilnis  consuli  usus  non  esset,  Liv.  30.  4  : 
usus  est  pecuniae  Plaut.  Cure.  3.  13  :  nunc  viribus  usuSj 
nunc  manibus  rapidis,  Virg.  ^n.  8.  441 :  viginti  iam 
usus  est  filio  argenti  mnis^  Plaut.  Asin.  1. 1.  76  :  nunc 
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fC^M^/^fo  est  mibi,  Terent  Hec.  3.  1.  47.  Thus  usus 
and  opus  stand  together,  Plant  Amph.  1.  3.  7,  citius 
quod  non  facto  est  usus,  fit,  quam  qnod  facto  est  opus. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  ablative  after  usus 
and  opus  is  governed  by  in  omitted  :  this,  however,  is 
merely  conjecture,  since  in  is  not  found  with  them* 
Perhaps  the  ablative  is  used,  because  utor  governs  an 
ablative.  Usus  is  also  joined  to  a  nominative,  as  is 
supposed  :  e.  g.  hoc  neque  isti  usus  est,  et  miserse  sup- 
petias  feret,  Plaut.  Rud.  4.  40,  unless  hoc  be  an  abla- 
tive :  so  ustcs  est  pecuniaj  Plaut.  Cure.  3.  13,  pecunia 
may  be  a  nominative  or  an  ablative.  Usus  is  also  fol- 
lowed by  an  accusative :  e.  g.  ad  eam  mtis  est  komi" 
nem  astutum^  Plaut.  Pseud.  1.  3.  151  :  since  utor  also 
takes  an  accusative,  whence  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
understand  esse.  Also  by  ^  genitive :  e.  g.  si  quo 
Usus  operiE  sit,  Liv.  26.  9 ;  unless  u^sus  be  translated 
utility.  It  also  stands  without  a  case  of  the  thing 
needed ;  e.  g.  mihi  sic  est  uMts,  Terent.  Heaut.  1.1. 28. 
Also  with  ut:  e.  g.  an  cuiquam  est  homini  usus  se  ut 
cruciet,  ibid.  29  :  also  without  a  dative :  e.  g.  si  usus 
fuerit,  Cic.  Tusc.  4.  2 :  si  quando  usus  esset,  Cic. 
Off.  1.  26. 

Section  5. 
Of  the  use  of  the  Genitive. 

The  use  of  the  genitive  is  so  various,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  observe  and  bring  forward  all  that 
bdongs  to  it.  It  follows,  viz.  in  the  order  of  construes 
tion,  nouns  substantive  and  adjective,  pronouns,  verbs, 
adverbs,  nay  almost  all  kinds  of  words  ;  though  it  may 
be  questioned  how  far  it  is  governed  by  them.     Phi- 
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lologists  generally  contend  that  it  can  only  be  governed 
by  a  substantive,  and  that  when  it  follows  another  part 
of  speech,  a  substantive  must  be  understood,  e.  g.  ne- 
gotiuniy  or  in  negotio^  as  concerns,  in  regard  to.  Since, 
however,  this  is  a  mere  supposition,  it  is  better  never 
to  have  recourse  to  it,  but  in  a  case  of  clear  necessity 
or  extreme  probability :  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
must  be  often  adopted. 

By  the  genitive  we  particularly  here  understand  the 
genitive  of  nouns  substantive,  next  of  personal  pro- 
nouns, as  ego  &c.,  of  other  pronouns  and  nouns  adjec- 
tive, when  they  are  used  alone  and  without  a  substan- 
tive ;  and  finally,  the  gerund  in  di :  as  amor  deij  mei, 
tuiy  love  of  God,  o^  me,  of  thee  :  huitis  or  illius  (sc.  ho- 
minis)  res  gestae,  the  exploits  of  this  or  that  person : 
timor  malorum  fear  of  evil ;  cura  meorum  care  for  mine ; 
nihil  novi  nothing  new ;  cupidus  scribendi^  eundi  &c. 
For  when  nouns  adjective,  pronouns  adjective  and 
participles,  are  joined  as  epiUiets  in  the  same  case  to 
the  genitive  of  substantives,  the  cause  of  their  genitive 
must  be  thence  derived,  that  as  epithets  they  agree 
with  their  substantive  in  gender,  number,  and  case : 
e.  g.  amor  magni  Dei,  love  of  the  great  God,  where  dei 
is  governed  by  amor,  and  magni  agrees  with  dei :  ti- 
mor ^fljviwTW^ricwforwm,  fear  of  great  dangers;  where 
periculorum  is  governed  by  timor,  and  graviimi  agrees 
with  periculorum  :  so  cupidus  discenda  lingua  &c. 

We,  therefore,  consider  the  genitive,  as  it  is  or 
seems  to  be  governed  1.)  by  Substantives ;  2.)  by  Ad- 
jectives and  Pronouns  ;  3.)  by  Verbs  ;  4.)  by  Adverbs. 
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§1. 

Of  the  Genitive  after  Substantives. 

In  the  first  place  the  genitive  is  governed  by  a  sub- 
stantive, which  is  distinct  from  it  in  meaning,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  apposition,  and  which  according  to 
the  order  of  sjoitax  precedes  it,  or  at  least  is  supposed 
to  precede,  since  at  times  it  is  omitted.  This  happens : 

I.)  when  the  genitive  denotes  an  action,  or,  as  the 
learned  say,  is  used  actively,  i.  e.  denotes  that  one  does 
anything :  e.  g.  peccatum  hominis  sin  of  a  man,  i.  e. 
which  a  man  commits ;  victoria  Casaris  victory  of 
Caesar,  which  Caesar  gains ;  orationes  Ciceronis  ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  which  Cicero  spoke  or  wrote ;  pugna 
militum  fight  of  soldiers ;  facta  virorum  fortium  deeds 
of  brave  men,  Cic.  ad.  Div.  6.  13.  15:  sermo  Fumii 
discourse  of  Fumius,  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  4.  Plane.  So. 
vulnus  Ulyssis  wound  of  Ulysses,  which  he  inflicted  r 
Virg.  iEn.  2.  436,  et  vulnere  tardus  Ulyssis  (or  Ulixi). 
This  case  is  easy,  and  corresponds  with  the  English  : 
it  generally  answers  the  question  ?i;Ao^e  ?  or  of  whom  ? 

II.)  when  the  genitive  denotes  a  possession  or  ha- 
ving and  is  used  possessively,  i.  e.  shows  that  the  thing 
which  is  put  in  the  genitive  has  or  possesses  some- 
thing. This  case  also  is  easy,  and  corresponds  to  the 
English  ;. answering  the  same  question  whose?  or  of 
whom  ?  as  liber  patris  the  father's  book,  the  book  of 
the  father,  the  book  which  belongs  to  the  father,  which 
the  father  has  or  possesses ;  vestes  matris  garments  of 
the  mother,  which  belong  to  the  mother ;  filius  Cice- 
ronis Cicero's  son ;  fides  nuntii  credit  of  the  news,  ere- 
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dit  which  belongs  to  the  news,  which  the  news  ob- 
tains, Sail.  lug.  101.  7.  To  these  belongs  res  rationum, 
Cic.  Verr.  1.  14,  things  which  are  included  in  the  ac- 
count, things  accounted  for,  things  which  the  account 
contains :  so,  virtus  homnis  the  virtue  of  a  man,  ;wh^ch 
a  man  possesses  ;  pdiiun  patris  hate  which  the  lath^ 
has  against  others.  Sp  all  genitives  which  follow  timofj 
oira,  memoria,  cupiditas,  zmox,  religio,  studium,  vin^ 
did;a,  voluptas,potestas,  faculta8,metus,spes,exeu8atio, 
*  iniuria,  proditio  &c.,  are  generally  used  posessively,  or 
actively,  and  denote  the  fear,  love,  care  &c.,  which 
one  feels  or  manifests  for  any  one.  It  will,  however, 
be  afterwards  observed,  that  these  last  cited,  with  many 
others,  are  also  used  objectively' 

Observation. 

In  these  two  cases,  No.  I.  and  II.,  tliere  is  included  no  geni- 
tive of  the  p^sonal  pronouns  ego,  tu,  sui,  nos^  vos,  though  the 
relative  pronouns  is,  qui,  ille,  idem,  bic^  are  used  like  substan- 
tives, in  the  genitive :  for  them  are  substituted  the  possessive 
pronouns  meus,  tuus,  suus^  noster^  vester :  e.  g.  peccatum  meum, 
not  mei,  my  fault :  factum  meum,  not  mei ;  factum  tuunir  suum, 
nostrum,  vestninif  not  tui,  sui,  nostri,  vestri :  so  facta  mea,  tua, 
sua,  nostrCf  vestra,  not  mei,  tui  &c. :  vestis  mea,  tua  &c«  not 
mei,  tui  &c. :  cura  mea,  tua  &c. :  Umor  mens,  tuus  &c.,  the  fear 
which  I  have,  which  thou  hast  8cc. :  amor  meus,  tuus  &c.  the 
love  which  I  feel,  thou  feelest  &c.  If  after  amor,  cura  and 
timer,  mei,  tui,  sui  8cc.  are  used,  the  sense  is  quite  different; 
viz,  love  for  me  &c.  care  for  me  &c.  fear  of  me  &c.,  of  which 
I  am  the  object. 

Yet  we  find  many  places  where  the  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui 
&c.  are  used  for  meus,  tuus,  suus  8cc.>  but  generally  only  when 
another  genitive  is  joined  with  them:  e.g,  Cic. ad  Div.2,6,  earn 
autem  tui  unius  (or  unius  tui)  studio  me  assequi  posse  confide, 
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for  ttto  unius ;  this  happens  that  they  may  be  in  the  same  caae. 
Perizonius  ad  Sanct.  p.  251,  also  cites  the  following  two  places 
from  Cicero :  Vatio.  3,  civitatis  salutem  cum  met  uniw  salute 
esse  coniunctam :  Marcell.  7,  ex  unius  tut  vita  pendere  omnium, 
sc.  vitam  :  where  Cicero  must  have  used  met  and  tui  for  mea 
and  tutty  that  they  might  be  in  the  same  case  with  urdus ;  but 
the  editions  (e.  g.  edit.  £rnesti)  have  meay  and  tua^  which 
are  condemned  by  Perizonius  loc.  cit.,  and  Cortius  ad  Cic. 
Epist.  2.  6.  Here  also  belong  the  following :  Plaut.  Pseud. 
1.  1.  3,  duorum  labori  ^o  hominum  parsissem  lubens,  7nei,  te 
rogandiy  et  tui,  respondendi  mihi,  for  meo  and  tuo  sc  labori,  by . 
which  rogandi  and  respondendi  are  governed :  here  mei  and 
tui  are  used  in  apposition  with  duorum  haminum,  in  order  that 
the  same  case  may  be  retained.  Also  the  genitive  vestrum  is 
used  for  vester.  Plant.  Men.  5.  9.  58,  vestrum  patri  filii  quot 
eratisP  for  vestro:  Sail,  Cat.  S3.  3,  saepe  maiores  vestrum,  as 
Cortius  reads  for  veslri  on  the  authority  of  Gellius  :  frequentia 
vestrum :  Cic.  Agr.  2.  21 ;  Phil.  4.  1  :  consensus  vestrum^  Cic. 
Phil,  5.  1.  cf.  Gell.  20.  6:  omnium  vestrum  bona,  Cic.  Att. 
10.  6.  So  sui  for  suus.  Suet.  Cses.  JO,  neque  populi  exspec- 
tationem  quam  de  adventu  sui  fecerat,  for  suo.  If  all  these  pas- 
sages are  correct,  and  were  really  thus  expressed  by  their  au- 
thors, they  must  be  noticed  as  peculiarities.  On  the  contrary, 
we  shall  soon  have  to  notice  odio  tuo  hate  against  thee,  for  odio 
tui;  observantia  tua,  for  tui,  and  other  like  instances. 

III.)  when  the  genitive  is  used  ol^ectively,  i.  e«  de- 
notes the  object,  whether  person  or  thing,  to  which 
the  action  is  directed  :  in  which  case  it  is  expressed 
in  English  by  various  prepositions ;  as,  notitia  Dei 
knowledge  of  God,  not  God's  knowledge ;  amor  mei 
love  for  me ;  amor  patris  love  of  a  father. 

These  genitives  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  dif- 
ficult. 

A.)  The  genitives  of  the  pronouns  personal  ego,  tu, 
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sui,  nos,  vos  are  plain,  since  the  genitives  mei,  tui, 
sui,  nostri,  vestri,  are  always  used  objectively,  with 
the  few  exceptions  above  referred  to :  as,  amor  mei  love 
for  me  ;  amor  tuiy  sui  &c.  love  for  thee,  him  &c. :  for 
which  we  may  also  say  amor  erga^  adversuSj  or  in  me, 
te,  sCy  noSy  vos  &c. :  odium  mei  hatred  against  me ; 
odium  tui,  sui  &c.,  for  which  odium  erga^  adversusj  or 
in  me  &c.  may  be  used  :  desiderium  mei,  tui,  sui  &c. 
longing  for  me  &c. ;  studium  mei,  tui  &c.  For  these 
pronouns,  we  may  not  use  the  possessives  meus,  tuuSy 
SUMS  &c. :  we  may  not,  for  instance,  say  amor  meus  for 
amor  mei ;  the  former  means  my  love,  the  love  which 
I  feel  for  another:  so  odium  meum,  tuum  &c.,  the 
hatred  which  I  feel,  which  thou  feelest  for  another ; 
desiderium  meum  the  longing  which  I  feel  for  any- 
thing. Yet  we  sometimes  find  meus,  tuus,  suus,  noster, 
vester,  used  for  the  genitives  mei,  tui,  sui  &c. :  Sail, 
lug.  14.  8,  vos  in  mea  iniuria  despecti  estis,  for  iniuria 
meiy  erga  mCy  injury  to  ifie :  Sail.  Cat  61.  11,  neque 
cuiquam  mortalium  iniurice  suce  parvae  videntur,  for  sui 
or  erga  se  ;  injuries  of,  to  himself:  crimina  mea  against 
me,  Liv.  36.  19  :  amori  nostro,  i.  e.  erga  nos,  Cic.  ad 
Div.  6.  12 ;  10.  24.  3,  Plane,  omnes  gratas  amicitias 
atque  etiam  pias  propinquitates  in  tua  observantia,  in- 
dulgentia,  assiduitate  vincam ;  vrhere  tua  observantia  is 
respect  for  thee,  instead  of  tui :  Terent  Phorm.  6.  8. 27, 
nam  neque  negligentia  tua,  neque  id  odio  fecit  tuo ;  for 
negligentia  tui,  or  erga  te,  and  odio  tui  or  adversus  te: 
Terent.  Heaut.  2.  2.  26,  et  lacrymis  opplet  os  totum 
sibi,  ut  facile  scires,  desiderio  id  fieri  tuOy  for  tuiy  from 
longing  for  thee.  Perhaps  here  also  belong  the  com- 
mon expressions  mea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra  causa,  for 
my  sake  &c. ;  instead  of  causa  mei,  tui  &c. 
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B.  The  genitives  of  substantives  and  the  relative 
pronouns  hie,  ille,  is,  qui,  iste,  idem  &c.  are  often  dif- 
ficult, because  they  must  frequently  be  translated  pos- 
sessively or  actively  as  well  as  objectively,  according 
to  the  context:  e,g.  amor  Dei,  objectively,  love  towards 
God;  but  actively,  God's  love  towards  others.  Thence 
amor  Dei  must  not  be  used  objectively  unless  the  con- 
text plainly  indicates  it ;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  say 
amor  erga  Deum.  It  is  the  same  with  amor  eius,  huius, 
iUius,  eiusdem  &c. :  e.  g.  arnor  cognitioniSj  Cic.  Fin. 
4.  7.  So  with  other  words ;  as  odium  hominis,  eius, 
illius  &c.,  objectively,  means  hatred  against  man,  him 
&c.,  Terent.  Hec.  2.  1.  22:  Ovid.  Met.  14.  71  :  so 
servitutis,  Cic.  Phil.  5.  14,  i.  e.  against  slavery :  ac- 
tively it  means,  any  one's  haired  s^ainst  another :  timor 
matris,  objectively  fear  of  the  mother,  which  one  feels 
of  her ;  e.  g.  Liv,  9. 26,  timor  eius,  fear  (felt  by  another) 
of  him  :  actively,  the  mother  s  fear  of  another.  It  is 
the  same  with  metus ;  as,  metus  hostiuni  fear  of  the 
enemy,  felt  by  others,  Li  v.  31.  23  :  so  existimationis, 
Cic.  Verr,  1 .  37  :  otherwise  the  enemies'  fear,  which 
they  feel :  tnemoria  hominis  or  rei,  memory  of,  about 
any  one,  e.  g.  memaria  nominis  meiy  Cic.  Vat.  3  :  also 
any  one's  memory,  e.  g.  Cic.  Phil.  10.  3,  gratimma 
memoria  omnium  civium,  the  most  thankful  recollection 
of  all  the  citizens,  sc.  about  any  one  :  cura  patris  care 
for  one's  father;  e.  g.  cura  hospitisy  Ovid.  Her.  16. 304' : 
rerum,  Cic-  Off.  1.  9  :  rerumpublicarum.  Sail.  lug.  3  : 
also  the  father  s  care,  which  he  feels :  pttdor  patris 
shame  or  respect  for  one's  father,  Terent.  Andr.  1.5.27  ; 
also  the  father's  shame,  or  respect,  which  he  feels  : 
notitiOj  cognitiorei,  Dei,  knowledge  of  a  thing,  of  God; 
e.  g.  notitiam  hsiheTefemime,  Caes.  B.  G.  6.  20  :  notitia 
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corporis^  Cic.  Off.  6.  21 :  rerumy  Cic,  Acad*  4,  10: 
Fin.  5.  21 :  habere  notitiam  Dei,  Cic.  Leg.  1.  8  :  cogfr 
nitio  causarum,  Cic.  Top.  18 ;  God's  knowledge :  ooft- 
spectusmalorum  the  sight  of  misfortunes,  Liy.  in  Prsef. : 
conspectus  hominis,  a  man's  sight,  which  he  has  of 
anything ;  e.  g.  venire  in  canspectum  haminis :  cupi- 
ditasrei  desire  for  a  thing;  e.  g.  triumphi,  Cic.  Pis.  25 : 
cupiditas  hominis  a  man's  desire  :  religio  Dei  religion 
towards  God;  e.  g.  Cic.  PhiL  I.  6,  religumes  dearum 
immortalium;  reUgio  hominis  a  man's  religion  :  studium 
rei  eagerness  for  a  thing ;  studium  hominis  a  man's 
eagerness :  voiuptas  rei,  pleasure  in  a  thing ;  e.  g. 
Quint.  6.  13.  6,  voiuptas  uUionis:  accmandij  ibid.  11. 
1. 57  :  discendi,  Cic.  Off.  3. 2.  (of  which  see  hereafter)  ; 
voiuptas  hominis  pleasure  which  a  man  feels ;  animi 
Cic.  ad  Div.  2.  9. 3,  from  an  old  poet ;  Cic.  Fin.  1.18: 
auriuniy  Quintil.  1.  10  :  excusatip  rei  excuse  which  a 
thing  allows,  e.  g.  temporis,  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  4.  2. 
Plane. :  hominis  excusatio  excuse  which  a  man  makes ; 
potestas  rei  power  in  or  over  a  thing  ;  hominis  a  man's 
power,  which  he  has  or  exercises  :  ira  belli  anger  on 
account  of  the  war.  Sail.  ep.  Mithrid.  ad  Arsac. :  so 
fuga^  Liv.  27.  7  :  dictatoris  creati,  i.  e.  ob  dictatorem 
creatum,  Liv.  21.  2  :  ira  hominis  a  man's  anger ;  spes 
triumphi  hope  of  a  triumph,  Cic.  ad  Div.  2.  12.  5 ; 
spes  salutisj  i.  e.  de  salute  ;  spes  hominis^  which  a  man 
feels :  periculum  dicendi  danger  of  speaking,  Cic.  Phil. 

1.6;  hominis  danger  of  a  man  ;  labor  discendi  labour 
of  learning,  Cic.  Off.  3.  2 ;  hominis  a  man's  labour : 

iniuria  patris  injury  to  a  father ;  e.  g.  sodarum^  i.  e.  in 
socios,  Sail.  lug.  52  ;  or  which  a  father  does  to  others. 
To  these  many  more  may  be  added ;  e.  g.  iudicium 

Verris,  the  judgement  or  trial  of  Verres  ;  consults  de- 
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signati  of  the  consul  elect,  i.  e.  propter  cmsulem  design 
natuniy  Cic.  Mur.  2;  iniuriarumj  Cic.  Verr.  2,  27:  marir 
dati,  Cic.  Nat  Deor.  3. 30 :  comitiapratorumy  assembly 
for  choosing  praetors :  comitia  consulum^  Liv.  3.  20 : 
censorum,  Cicl  Att.  4.  2  :  Quinti  fratris,  ibid.  1.  4  ; 
proditio  kcminis  treachery  against  any  one,  e.  g.  ami" 
citiarum,  rerum  publicaruniy  Cic.  Acad.  4.  9 :  negli- 
gentia  deAnij  i.  e.  erga  deosy  Liv.  3.  20,  and  many  others. 
Yet  in  most  of  these  examples  a  preposition  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  genitive  :  as,  o&inm  adversus  ali^ 
quenif  in  aliquem;  for  odium  alicuius.  This  the  ancients 
commonly  have  recourse  to,  when  any  obscurity  would 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  genitive.  The  context  must 
decide  whether  the  genitive  should  be  taken  objectively 
or  actively :  e.  g.  amor  dei  erga  nos  est  magnus :  here 
dei  is  evidently  put  actively :  debemus  amore  dei  fla- 
grare  :  here  it  is  plainly  love  for  God,  and  dei  is  used 
objectively,  for  which  erga,  in,  adversM  deum  might 
be  substituted.  Note.  There  are  more  difficult  exam^ 
ples  of  the  genitive,  which  must  be  explained  by  a 
preposition,  though  in  an  unusual  manner  :  e.  g.  Ta- 
cit Ann.  11.  8,  defectores  patris  sui,  for  a  patre  suo: 
Suet  Claud.  29,  in  concubitu  dilecti  adolescentuli  con- 
fossus,  i.  e.  cum  dilecto  adolescentulo :  Cses.  B.  G. 
2*  17,  eorum  dierum  comuetudo,  i.  e.  consuetudo  per 
eos  dies :  this  last  may  be  defended,  since  there  follows 
itineris  nostri  exercitus ;  where  itineris  also  is  governed 
by  consuetudo.  The  sentence  is,  eorum  dierum  con- 
suetudine  itineris  nostri  exercitus  perspecta  &c.  Cic. 
Off.  3.  2,  si  discendi  labor  est  potius  quam  voluptas ; 
for  in  discendo,  or  discere  :  Virg.  Ma.  2.  436,  yujnere 
tardus  Ulyssis  (or  Ulixi),  i.  e.  accepto  ab  Ulysse.  Yet 
it  may  also  be  explained  actively,  the  wound  which 
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Ulysses  made  :  as  it  has  been  already  explained :  see 
above. 

IV.)  The  genitive  is  also  governed  by  some  substan- 
tives, which  are  generally  not  accounted  substantives, 
because  they  are  translated  into  English  by  adjectives 
or  adverbs :  such  as  instar,  nihil,  and  the  ablatives 
causa,  gratia,  ergo  (on  account  of). 

1.)  Imtar;  as,  amo  eum  instar  patris,  I  love  him  Ukevt 
fiither :  ad  is  understood,  since  itistar  means  an  image,  likeness, 
portrait,  sketch ;  also  worth,  kind,  shape,  look :  e.  g.  quod  pri- 
mum  operis  imtar  fuit,  Plin.  H.  N.  34.  7 :  ut  navaiis  belU  t»- 
star  efficeret,  Flor.  3.  5 :  est  tanquam  atdmi  imtar  in  corpore, 
Cic.  Or.  14;  i.  e.  an  equivalent  for  the  soul :  puncti  itistar  ob- 
tinet,  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  17 :  thence  ad  instar\  for  which,  as  will  be 
shewn  hereafter,  instar  is  used :  as,  ad  instar  patris,  after  or  ac- 
cording to  the  likeness,  shape,  look  &c.  of  the  father,  or,  as  the 
father,  like  the  father,  the  same  as  the  father :  Cic.  Or.  14,  est 
tanquam  inMtar  ammxn  corpore,  i.e.  like  a  soul  &c. :  Cic.  ad 
Div.  15.  4,  Eranam,  qu»  fiiit  xxon vici  instar  sed  urbis,  i.e.  not 
like  a  village  &c. :  instar  muri,  Cses.  6.  6. 2. 7  :  epistola  instar 
volundnis,  Cic.  Att.lO.  4 :  Virg.  Mn.  2. 15,  instar  mantis  equum 
—  edificant,  \,e.  ad  instar  monUs,  as  great  as  a  mountain : 
Cic.  Rabir.  Perd.  8,  erat  mortis  instar,  as  good  as  death :  instar 
vita^  Cic.  ad  Div.  9.  6 :  Plato  est  roibi  instar  omnium,  Cic 
Brut.  51  :  instead  of  Ov.  Met.  12. 266 :  as  it  may  be  translated 
also'iu  some  of  the  above-cited  passages  :  habet  instar  septua- 
ginta  (epistolanim),  about  seventy  &c.,  Cic.  Att.  16. 5 :  so  Hirt. 
Alex.  9 :  Varr.  R.  R.  1.  1.  When  it  is  translated  like,  as  good 
as  &c.,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  nominative;  as  Cic.  Or.  51, 
Plato  mihi  unus  instar  est  omnium,  literally,  Plato  is  to  me  die 
resemblance  of  all ;  i.  e.  when  one  sees  Plato,  it  is  as  good  as  if 
one  saw  all ;  Plato  is  to  me  as  good  as  all,  may  stand  in  the  place 
of  all :  to  this  many  of  the  above  passages  may  be  added. 

2.)  MAtV  nothing,  no  or  none ;  sls,  nihil  pecuma,  nothing  of 
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mooey,  no  money :  nikil  librorum  habeo,  I  have  no  books :  ni- 
hil pulchri,  nihil  magni  &c. :  e.  g.  nihil  eius  (hastie)  ambureret 
Ignis,  Liv.  43.  \S,  i.  e.  none  of  the  lance :  nihil  rerum  humana- 
rum,  Cic«  Red.  Quir.  5 :  nihil  istorum,  Cic.  2.  Fr.  3.  9*  Yet 
we  find  nihil  in  the  same  case  with  the  adjective  that  follows : 
as  Cic.  Or.  1.  Sly  nihil reconditum,  nihil  exspectatum&uc.:  Cic. 
Amic.  23,  natura  solitarium  nihil  amat :  Cic.  ad  Att.  1.  13,  n^- 
hil  honestum :  and  elsewhere.  Note,  nihil  when  used  for  nan 
belongs  not  here. 

3.)  CausOf  properly  from  the  cause,  i.  e.  on  account  of,  for 
the  sake  of:  e.  g.  patris  causa,  amoris  causa,  &c.  The  pos- 
sessive pronouns  mea,  tua,-sua,  nostra,  vestra,  are  often  joined 
to  it :  as,  mea  causa,  for  my  sake ;  tua  causa,  for  thy  sake  &c. : 
not  mei  causa,  tui  causa  8cc. 

4.)  Gratia  Uke  causa,  on  account  of:  e.g.  patris  gratia,  arao> 
ris  gratia  8cc.,  on  account  of  my  father,  properly  from  favor  to 
my  &ther  8u:. :  so  mea  gratia,  tua  graUa  8cc.,  for  my  sake  8ic. 

5.)  Ergo^  the  Greek  fpycp,  on  account  of,  for  the  sake  of: 
e.  g.  Nep.  Paus.  1,  eius  victoria  ergo  ApoUini  donum  dedisse, 
on  account  of  that  victory  :  Liv.  37. 47>  victorue  ergo  :  Liv.  1. 
18,  honoris  ergo :  Cic.  Att.  3.  23,  legis  ergo :  Virg.  iEn.  6.670, 
iOius  ergo  venimus,  on  his  account  &c. :  so  XIL  TabuL  neve 
lessumyi<»ms  ergo  habento,  quoted  by  Cic.  Leg.  2. 23, 25  :  he 
also  quotes  Opt.  Gen.  Or.  7,  a  decree  of  the  Athenians  with 
the  words,  eum  donari  virtutis  ergo  8ur. :  Lucret.  d*  1245 : 
Liv.  33.  49. 

Note.  These  three  words,  causa,  gratia,  ergo,  are  set  after 
thdr  genitive,  as  appears  from  the  examples.  So  Nep.  Lys.  1, 
se  liacedamoniorum  causa  facere :  Sail.  Cat.  23,  probri  gratia 
&c. :  so  mea  causa,  tua  causa,  ea  causa  8lc.  Yet  we  often  find 
causa  prefixed;  as  Terent.  Eun.  1.  2.  122,  et  quidquid  huius 
feci,  causa  virginis  feci :  Liv.  31.  12,  fieri  causa  expianda  viola^ 
tionis  eius  templi :  39.  14,  ne  quis  — *  coisse,  aut  convenisse 
causa  sacrorum  velit :  40.  41,  causa  tgnondnia  —  decretum : 
40.  44,  de  pecunia  finitur  ne  maior  (pecunia)  causa  ludcrum 
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consumeretur^  quam  &c. :  so  causa  temporis,  Cic.  Amic.  8 : 
causa  amicorumf  ibid.  16 :  iacere  causa  mea,  Terent.  Eun*  5. 
8.40. 

V.)  The  genitive  of  words,  which  denote  a  multi- 
tude or  plural ily^  particularly  a  natural  genus  or  whole, 
is  governed  by  substantives  which  denote  a  part,  or 
sort  of  them ;  as  pars,  multitndo,  copia,  nemo,  nihil  &c. : 
e.  g.  magna  pars  hominum^  a  great  part  of  mankind  : 
nemo  mortaliuniy  no  one  amongst  mortals :  nihil  harum 
rerunij  none  of  these  things  :  pars  civitatisy  a  part  of 
the  state  or  of  the  citizens  :  pars  horum  aut  iUoruniy  a 
part  of  these  or  those :  pars  mei^  tui,  sui,  &c.,  apart  of 
me,  thee  &c.  (e.  g.  the  hand,  the  foot).  On  the  contrary, 
pars  meay  tua,  sua  &c.,  my  part  or  portion  &c. ;  e.  g. 
hereditatis,  praedae  &c. :  nemo  nostrum^  vestrum^  none 
of  us,  of  you  &c.,  not  nostriy  vtstri :  Terent  Heaut  3. 
3.  10,  nihil  me  istius  (rei)  facturum,  that  I  will  do  no- 
thing of  it:  Liv.  1. 1,  cum  multitudine  Henetum,  with  a 
multitude  of  Henetans :  Cic.  ad  Div.  5.  8. 3,  qusedam 
pestes  koniinunty  a  kind  of  pest  of  men,  a  kind  of  pesti- 
lent men,  a  pestilent  kind  of  men :  res  huius  gefieriSy 
a  thing  of  this  sort :  e.  g.  Caes.  B.  G.  5.  18,  mdeseius- 
dem  generis :  Nep.  Ale.  9,  quinquaginta  talenta  vecti- 
galiSj  i.  e.  of  income :  Nep.  Timoth.  1,  ducenta  talenta 
prced{B :  yet  in  the  two  last  cases  the  genitive  may  be 
considered  an  apposition :  for  the  substantive  in  ap- 
position, which,  properly,  should  be  in  the  same  case 
with  the  .preceding  to  which  it  belongs,  is  sometimes 
in  the  genitive ;  see  above,  Sect.  1.  §  4 :  Sect  6.  §  1. 8. 
Further,  tria  millia  captivoruniy  three  thousand  pri- 
soners, properly,  three  thousand  of  prisoners.     To  this 
we  may  refer  Plin.  H.  N.  9. 16,  pisdumfemmiemsioTes 
(sc.  sunt)  quam  mares.     Sometimes  the  genitive  in  the 
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pluial  follows  proper  names,  consequently  single  per- 
sons or  things  :  e.  g.  Suet  Claud.  28,  Libertorum  pree- 
cipue  suspexit  Posiden,  i.  e.  e  libertis  or  e  numero  li- 
bertorum :  Mela  3.  6,  his  oris  multse  ignobiles  insulae 
adiacent,  sed  earum  (for  ex  iis  sa  insulis)  quas  pr^- 
terire  non  libeat,  Gades  fretum  adtingit.  This  is  parti- 
cularly common  with  adjectives  and  pronouns  :  as, 
multi  hominum,  quid  rei  &c.  See  hereafter,  §  2.  2,  3. 
Note,  Nemo  is  often  followed  by  de  .or  ex :  e,  g. 
nemo  de  iis^  qui  &c.,  Cic.  Or.  1.  43 :  nemo  e  decern  (sc. 
hominibus  or  tribunis),  Cic.  Leg.  3.  10 :  nemo  ex  tanto 
numerOy  Cic.  Font.  2.  Pars  also  is  sometimes  followed 
by  de ;  Cic.  Verr.  1. 12,  ut  aliquam  partem  de  istius(BC. 
hominis  or  Verris)  impudentia  reticere  possim,  for  im- 
pudentiae,  to  prevent  obscurity. 

VI.)  The  genitive  of  a  substantive  is  also  governed 
by  another  substantive,  to  express  the  manner,  quality, 
&c. ;  as  beauty,  size,  length  &c. :  yet  this  genitive  is 
accompanied  by  an  epithet,  either  adjective,  pronoun, 
or  participle,  and  is  generally  rendered  into  English  by 
of:  e-  g. 

1.)  property ;  as,  puer  bonaindolis,  a  boy  of  a  good  disposi'* 
tiOD :  howicybom  ingenii,  of  good  ability :  homo  acfis  ingenii  8cc. 
Adolesceos  summa  audada.  Sail.  Cat.  18 :  vir  exempli  recth 
Uv*  3. 44,  a  man  (^upright  example,  an  exemplary  man :  homo 
cxperta  virttUis,  of  tried  courage :  vir  magna  doctrina :  vir 
moffu  nomittis,  a  man  of  great  name  or  fame :  Cic.  ad  Diy.  9. 
26,  non  fnulti  cibi  hospitem  accipies,  sed  multi  ioci,  a  guest  of 
little  food,  but  of  much  sport,  who  eats  little,  but  jokes  much  : 
homo  ingemd  vultuSf  of  ingenuous  mieo. 

2*)  form ;  as,  mvlievfonmBpulchrap  of  beautiful  form ;  mag- 
na pulchritudifds. 
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3.)  worthy  rank ;  e.  g.  homo  parm  pretU,  Cic-  Qu.  Fr«  1.2  : 
homo  maximi  preiii,  Terent.  Adelph.  5.  6.  3 :  imi  subieUii  vi- 
res, Plaut.  Capt.  3.  1.  11,  people  of  the  lowest  rank:  homo  fit- 
Mli,  a  man  worth  nothing. 

4.)  power ;  as,  homo  sui  iuris,  a  man  at  his  own  disposal^  one 
who  is  his  own  master. 

5.)  weight ;  as,  lapis  centum  librarum,  of  a  hundred  pounds : 
res  magni  momenti  8ic. 

6.)  time ;  as,  exsilium  clecem  annorum,  a  banishment  of  ten 
years :  Liv.  43.  1,  triginta  dierumfrumentum  militi  datum^  for 
thirty  days. 

7.)  length,  size,  thickness,  breadth  &c. :  e.  g.  Cses.B.  C.  2.  2, 
asseres  pedum  duodecim  cuspidibus  prsefixi ;  where  pedum  is  go- 
verned by  cuspidibus :  ibid,  antecedebat  testudo  pedum  sexa- 
girUa:  Cass.  B.  G.  7*  7%foisam  pedum  viginti :  ibid,  vallum 
duodecim  pedum.  Sometimes  an  adjective  is  added,  as  longus, 
latus  &c.,  to  express  precisely  whether  length  or  breadth  be  in- 
tended :  as  C»s.  B.  C.  2.  10,  musculum  pedum  sexaginta  lon^ 
gt/m  —  facere  institueruDt :  Colum.  2.  11.  3,  in  morem  horti 
areas  latas  pedum  denum,  longas  pedum  quinquagenum  facito, 
make  beds  ten  feet  broad  &c. :  Colum.  5.  6,  longus  pedum  sex : 
Vitruv.  to.  19;  turrem  akam  cubitorum  sexaginta:  lateraj^e- 
dum  lata  tricenum,  alta  quinquagenum,  Plin.  H.  N.  36.  13  : 
lata  pedum  sexagenum  quinum,  alta  centum  quinquagenum, 
ibid. :  triglyphi  alti  unius  moduli,  Vithiv.  4.  3 :  turrem  non 
minus  altam  cubitorum  LX,  ibid.  10.  19.  Some  understand 
mensura,  which,  however,  is  quite  conjectural.  At  other  times 
longus,  latus  ,&c»,  take  an  accusative  of  the  measure  or  extent : 
see  hereafter,  Sect.  7  •  §  2 :  we  also  find  the  ablative :  e.  g.  scrobes 
tribus  pedibus  longas,  Pallad.  in  lanuar.  10. 

8.)  To  these  belong  many  others ;  e.  g.  Liv.  5.  5,  vallum  fos- 
samque,  ingentis  utramque  rem  opens  —  duxerunt,  thing  of 
great  labour :  Plaut.  Aul.  2.  4,  tu  trium  literarum  homo,  thou 
man  of  three  letters,  i.  e.  fur. 
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Note.  Yet  in  many  of  these  esamples,  instead  of  the  genitive 
an  ablative  may  be  used  with  an  adjecdve,  pronouni  or  parti* 
ciple;  since praditus  (endowed  with),  or  cum  (with)>  may  be  mi- 
derstood :  this  therefore  especially  takes  place,  with  expressions 
of  a  peculiarity,  of  the  form  or  age :  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  1.  7. 29, 
Lentulum  nostrum,  eximia  spe,  sumnuB  virtutis  adolescentem, 
where  an  ablaUve  and  genitive  are  united,  a  young  man  of  ex. 
traordinary  promise,  of  the  lugfaest  virtue ;  Terent.  Addph.  .^. 
3.  88,antiqua  homo  virtute  hcjide ;  sc.  prseditus :  Ctes.  B.  G« 
1.  47,  Valerium  —  summa  virttUe  et  AuiiuimYii^e  adolescentem 
&c.  sc.  pneditum  :  ibid.  2.  6,  Iccius  Remus,  mmma  nobiUtate 
et  gratia  inter  suos,  sc.  jMrssditus ;  homo  also  seems  here  to  be 
understood :  Cic.  Divin.  1 .  25,  vidisse  enim  se  in  somnis  pul-* 
chritudine  eximia  feminam,  quae  &c.  sc.  prssditam:  Terent 
Annr.  !•  1.  45,  mulier  —  egregia  forma  atque  wtate  Integra : 
ibid.  91,  forte  unam  adspicio  adolescentulamybrma — here  Sosia 
says,  bofia  fortasse ;  and  Simo  proceeds,  et  vultu  adeo  modesto, 
adeo  venuUo  ut  nihil  supra :  and  immediately  afterwards,  et 
quia  erat  forma  pneter  ceteras  konesta  et  Uberali  &€.,  where 
adolescentula  is  not  added  but  is  understood  :  Terent.  Eun.  1. 
9.  52,  is  ubi  hancce ybrfna  videt  honestavirgittem  sc.  pr»ditam : 
homo  magno  natu,  of  great  age ;  as  Liv.  21.  34,  magno  natu 
principes  castellorum  oratores  ad  Pcenum  veniunt :  Nep.  Dat. 
7>  ab  hoc  tamen  viro  Scismas  m^iximo  natu  filius  desciit,  his 
oldest  son :  since,  however,  natu  has  no  genitive,  it  is  self-en* 
dent  that  tliese  two  last  examples  could  not  have  been  expressed 
by  a  genitive.  There  are  innumerable  examples  like  the  pre- 
ceding, in  which  we  must  remark,  as  we  shall  afterwards  when 
treating  of  verbs,  that  the  substantives  homo,  vir,  femina,  are 
often  omitted :  whence  we  may  say  esse  forma  pulchra,  gratia 
magna  &€. :  Nep.  Iphic.  3,  bonus  vero  civis  (fuit)  Jideque 
magna:  Sail.  lug.  66.  2,  nam  vulgus —  ingeniomobili — erat, 
was  of  a  changeable  cha[racter,  where  prsditum  is  understood  : 
quod  eos  nimium  (homines)  sui  iuris  cognosceret,  Cic.  Verr.  1. 
7 :  sui  iuris  &unt(sc.  homines),  Senec.  Ep.  11. 

VII.)  The  genitive  of  words,  which  express  things 
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that  are  any  where  contained,  as  oil,  wine  &c.,  ia  also 
joined  to  llie  substantives  which  denote  the  vessel  or 
place  that  contains  ihem :  e.  g.  pyxis  veneni,  cadus 
vini  &c. :  as  Plant.  Stich.  3.  1.  24,  cadum  vim  veteris 
tibi  propino,  a  cask  of  old  wine;  perhaps  plenum  is  un- 
derstood:'  Plant.  True.  5.  1.  11,  tUrem  ut  habeant  ve- 
teris vinij  8c«  plenum :  Gic.  Parad.  3*  1,  atiri  navem 
eveitat  gubemator,  ^npalea  (sc.  navem),  in  re  aliquan- 
tulum,  in  gubematoris  inscitia  nihil  interest,  i»e.  navem 
auri  plenam,  paleae  plenam,  whether  he  overturn  a  ship 
laden  with  gold  or  with  straw,  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  fact,  but  none  in  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilot : 
Virg.  iEn.  3.  67,  sanguinis  sacri  pateras :  Suet  Ner. 
47,  direptis  etiam  stragulis,  amota  et  pyxide  venenij 
9c.  plena  :  the  same  forms  of  expression  are  conunon 
in  English. 

VIII.)  The  genitive  is  also  sometimes  used  in  ap- 
position; viz.  when  two. substantives  should  stand  in 
apposition  in  the  same  case,  if  they  be  inanimate  things, 
the  proper  name  is  at  times  put  in  the  genitive,  and 
governed  by  the  generic  word :  e.g.  Cic.ad  Att.5. 18, 
in  opj^ido  Antiochia :  Sail.  lug.  90,  adoppidum  Laris, 
for  Larim :  urbs  Patavi  (Patavii),  Virg.  Msi.  1.  247. 
(251):  urbs  Buthroti,  ibid.  3.  293:  amnis  Eridaniy 
ibid.  6.  659 :  flumen  Himelke,  ibid.  7.  714.  So  flumen 
Rheni,  fons  Arethusae  &c. :  Sail.  lug.  92  many  edi- 
tions have  a  Jlumine  Miduchiej  where  Cortius  has 
adopted  the  reading  Mulucha.  In  such  instances  the 
generic  word  precedes  the  proper  name ;  as,  flumen 
Rheni  &c. :  so  arbor  palnuBj  palm-tree.  Suet  Aug.  92 : 
arbor  Jidj  fig-tree  (unless^ci  here  denotes  the  fruit), 
Cic.  Flacc.   17  :  arbor  abietis,  fir-tree ;  c.  g.  arbores 
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abietis,  liv.  24. 3.  Perkaps  we  may  add  to  these  the 
expression  est  mihi  nomen  Petri,  I  have  the  name  of 
Peter:  also  the  above-cited  passages  from  Nepos: 
Alcib.  9,  ex  quo  quinquaginta  talenta  vectigalis  capie- 
bat,  for  tanquam  vectigal,  as  income :  Timoth.  1,  ab 
eoque  mille  et  ducenta  talenta  prttdcB  in  publicum  re- 
tulit,  i.  e.  tanquam  pradam^  or  prada  nomine. 

IX.)  The  genitive  also  sometimes  follows  substan- 
tives to  denote  their  use  or  service  :  e.  g.  Cic.  Verr.  4. 
16,  abaci  vasa^  plate  for  the  sideboard  :  ibid.  25^  vasa 
aliquot  abacarum :  Liv.  31.  45,  expositis  copiis,  omni- 
que  apparatu  urbium  oppugnandarum^  i.  e,  qui  servit 
nrbibus  expugnandis;  Terent.  Heaut.  4.  7.  10,  haec 
talenta  dotis  apposcent  duo,  for  ad  dotem,  for  dowry ; 
causa  or  nomine  perhaps  is  understood  :  Plant.  Pers. 
3-  1. 66,  dabuntur  dotis  tibi  inde  sexcenti  hgi:  it  may 
also  be  explained  as  an  apposition;  haec  talenta  adpos- 
cent  tanquam  d^t^m :  to  this  also  the  example  No.  8 
may  be  referred,  Nep.  Ale.  9. 

Observations. 

1.)  One  genitive^  as  might  be  expected,  is  often  governed  by 
another;  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  7.  id.  2^neque  alia  uUa  fuit causa  tn- 
termisfioms  literarum:  Liv.  1.  SBffratris  hie  filius  erat  regis  \ 
where  the  order  is,  hie  erat  filius  fratris  regis.  Nep.  Thras.  £,  hoc 
initium  fuit  salutis  Atticorum:  Sail.  lug.  10.  S,cuitu  de  liber- 
tate  ingenii  et  odio  potetUia  nobiUtatis  supra  diximus.  When 
these  are  transposed,  there  sometimes  is  a  difficulty  :  Liv.  Prsef. 
iuvabit  tamen  rerum  gestarum  memorisB  principis  terrarum  po* 
puU  pro  virili  parte  et  meipsum  consuluisse ;  where  the  order  is, 
consuluisse  memoriss  rerum  gestarum  populi  principis  terrarum : 
rerum  gestarum  is  governed  by  memorise,  and  populi  by  rerum 
gestarum.     The  following  passage  is  yet  more  difficult ;  Liv.  9B. 
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dO,  quinqueremis  Romana  -—  duas  triremes  (CartbaginienBes) 
suppress! ty  unius  praelata  impetu  latem  atterius  remos  deter- 
sit';  where  the  order  is,  detersit  remos  alterius  lateris  unius  (sc. 
triremis)  pnelata  impetu^  broke  off  the  oars  of  one  side  of  one 
galley  &c. :  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  omission  <^  tri- 
remis. 

2.)  A  single  substantive  often  governs  two  genitives  at  once,  of 
which  one  is  commonly  to  be  explained  actively  or  possessively, 
the  other  objectively  or  in  some  other  way  :  e.  g.  patris  studium 
lUerarum:  Cic.  ad  Div.  2.  13.  5,  genus  institutorum  etra- 
tionum  mearum  dissimilitudinem  nonnullam  habet  cum  ilHus 
(sc.  Appii)  administratione  provincia,  with  his  government  of 
the  province  :  Cic,  Off,  !•  14,  quare  L.  Sulla  et  C.  Ctuartspe- 
cuniarum  translatio  a  iustis  dominis  ad  alienos :  Liv.  34.  26, 
omnium  prindpum  Grsecise  eadem  sententia  erat  inde  potissi- 
mum  ordiendi  belli:  C»8.  B.  6.  2. 17,  eorum  dierum  consue- 
tudine  itineris  nostri  exercitus  perspecta  ;  for  consuetudine 
itineris  nostri  exercitus  per  eos  dies  perspecta :  Nep.  £pam. 
5,  quod  sibi  Agamemnonis  belli  gloriam  videretur  consecutus : 
Cic*  ad  Div.  9*  8.  6,  superiomm  temporum  fortuna  reipubUca. 
Here  also  seems  to  belong  Cass.  B.  6.  3.  8,  huius  civitatis  est 
longe  amplissima  aucloritas  omnis  oriB  maritime  regionum 
earum ;  where  omnis  one  is  harsh  for  in  onmi  ora,  and  seems  to 
depend  on  amplissima  rather  than  on  auctoritas. 

3.)  The  genitive  is  often  divided  from  its  substantive  by  the 
insertion  of  one  or  more  substantives,  which  occasions  difficulty 
to  the  inexperienced  :  e.  g.  Liv.  1 .  37^  tamen  quia  cowulendi 
res  non  dabat  spatium\  for  quia  res  non  dabat  spatium  (i.  e.  tem- 
pus)  consulendi :  Liv.  28.  30,  quinqueremis  romana  —  utdus 
prselata  impetu  lateris  alierius  remos  detersit;  for  quinqueremis 
romana,  impetu  prselata,  detersit  remos  alterius  lateris  unius  (sc. 
triremis).  This  also  takes  place  with  adjectives :  as  Cic.  ad  Div. 
!•  9-  37,  qui  de  uno  acerrimo  et  fortissimo  viro,  meoque  iudicio 
omnium  magnitudine  animi  et  constantia  prsestantissimo  Q.  Me* 
tello  —  falsam  opinionem  acceperunt ;  where  omnium  belongs 
to,  and  is  governed  by,  prtestantissimo. 

4.)  The  ancients  often  put  an  adjective  instead  of  a  genitive; 
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e.  g.  Iau8  aliena,  i.  e.  afioram :  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  5. 8. 3,  qu»dam 
pestes  bominum  aliena  laude  doleDtium  &c. :  Liv.  1.  1,  cui  no** 
men  fuit  Jscanium,  for  Ascanii :  Viig.  ^n.  10.  394,  nam  tibi^ 
Thymbre,  caput  Evandrius  abstulit  ensis,  i.  e.  Evandri :  so 
oratio  Ciceroniana  for  Ciceronis ;  victoria  Casariana  for  CsBsa- 
ris ;  crudelitas  Sullana  Sec. :  see  above  of  Adjectives,  Sect.  3.  §6. 

5.)  Instead  of  a  genitive^  verbal  substantives  are  sometimes 
followed  by  the  case  which  the  verb,  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, governs  :  e.  g.  Plant  Amph.  1.  3.  21,  quid  tlbi  banc  cUr 
ratio  est  rem  ?  for  huius  rei ;  since  curare  governs  an  accus. : 
Cic.  Leg.  1.  15,  quodsi  iustiliaest  obtemperatio  scriptis  legibuSf 
institutisque  populorum ;  because  obtemperare  governs  a  dative, 
and  perhaps  legum  and  institutorum  would  have  been  harsh : 
Cass.  B.  G.  !•  5,  domum  reditiorns  spe  sublata ;  where  domum 
is  governed  by  reditio,  and  domus  perhaps  would  have  been  er- 
roneous: quid  tibi  ham  aditio  est?  i.e.  itio  ad  banc,  Plant. 
True.  2.  7.  62. 

6.)  The  genitive  is  often  governed  by  a  substantive  which 
must  be  supplied  from  tlie  preceding  words  :  p.  g.  Cic.  Arch. 
1 1,  nuUam  enim  virtus  aliam  mercedem  laborum  periculorumque 
deriderat,  prefer  hanc  laudis  et  gloria,  for  preter  banc  merce- 
dem laudis  et  glorise:  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  1. 12,  cum  hanc  causam 
Siculorum  rogatu  recepissem,  idque  mihi  amplum  et  praeclarum 
existimassem,  eos  velle  mee  fidei,di\igen\idsqMe  peiiculum  facere, 
qui  imtocentia  abstinentiaque  (sc.  periculum)  fecissent. 

7*)  The  substantive,  by  which  the  genitive  is  governed,  oRen 
seems  to  be  omitted,  when  it  is  not :  it  is  only  necessary  for  it  to 
be  repeated :  e.  g.  hsec  vestis  est  patris,  for  hssc  vestis  est  vestis 
patris  :  hi  Ubri  sunt  fratris  (sc.  libri)  :  hie  homo  est  boni  ingemi 
sc.  homo. 

8.)  The  substantive^  which  governs  the  genitive^  is  often  en- 
tirely omitted,  and  must  be  supplied  from  the  context  or  the  sub- 
ject matter.  That  word  is  commonly  supplied  which  usually 
occurs  in  similar  instances*  It  would  here  be  necessary  to  cite 
innumerable  passages,  if  we  were  throughout  to  follow  Sanctius 
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and  Perizonuis :  but  as  they  are  mostly  coDJectural,  and  can  be 
more  conveniently  brought  forwards  elsewhere,  we  shall  only 
mention  those  which  occur  without  nan  or  another  verb. 

a)  (Bdes  is  often  omitted  :  e.g.  Cic,  ad  Div.  14.  2.  5,  ad  me 
P.  Valerius  scripsit; — quemadmodum  a  Festa  ad  tabulam  Va- 
leriam  ducta  esses^  for  a  Vesta  ade  :  Mil.  S3,  qui  cum  facibus 
adCasioris,  cum  gladiis  toto  foro  volitarunt;  forud  Castoris 
adem :  ad  Opis,  Cic.  Phil.  2.  37 ;  Attic.  6. 1 :  adluturrkSy  Cic. 
Cluent.  36 :  ad  Vesta,  Horat.  Sat.  1 .  9.  35 :  ad  Diana,  Terent. 
Ad,  4.  2.  43  :  ad  Murda,  Liv.  1.  33  :  ad  lovk,  ibid.  41.  So 
in  English,  he  went  to  St.  Peter's,  i.  e.  St  Peter's  church  &c. 

b)  tutor,  films,  filia,  serous,  discipulus,  and  similar  words,  are 
occasionally  omitted  :  e.  g.  Virg.  ^n.  3.  319,  Hectoris  Andro- 
mache, for  Hectoris  iAxcr  Andromache :  Pers.  Sat.  4. 362,  TH' 
namaches  ego  sum  sc^filius:  Virg.  ^n.  6. 36,  Deiphobe  Gland 
sc.  filia :  Cic.  ad  Div.  9*  10.  4,  Sophia  Septimia  sc.  filia.  Thus 
servus  is  omitted  by  the  dramatic  writers  :  e.  g.  Terent.  Andr. 
2.  2«  20,  forte  ibi  huius  video  Byrrhiam,  i.  e.  kuius  seroutn ;  as 
in  EngUsh,  where  is  your  Thomas,  i.  e.  your  sarvant  Thomas  i 
Plant.  Cure.  2. 1.  15,estne  hie  Palinurus  Phadromii  sc.  ser- 
vus :  Cic.  Fin.  5.  5,  primum  Theophrasti  Strato  sc.  discipulus. 
Yet  this  omission  can  only  occur  when  the  person  is  known. 

c)  homo,  or  some  similar  word,  sometimes  appears  to  be 
omitted  :  as  Nep.  Cat.  1,  primum  stipendium'  meruit  amiorum 
decern  septemque,  he  served  his  first  campaign  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  homo  decern  septemque  annorum :  Plant.  Asin.  2.  4.  44, 
impure,  nV^Ui,  where  nihili  is  used  as  a  vocative,  i.  e.  worthless 
man,  sc.  homo  nihili  :  Plant. Casin.  2.  3. 29|  unde  is,  nikUi,9C. 
homo.  Particularly  here  belong  the  places  where  the  verb  sum 
is  added :  e.  g.  Suet.  Claud.  33,  somni  brevissimi  erat,  which 
will  be  considered  afterwards  when  we  treat  of  verbs :  also 
where  the  verb  sum  is  wholly  omitted ;  as  Suet.  Claud.  33,  U- 
bidinis  in  femiuas  prqfusissima,  marium  omnium  expers  sc.  erat, 
where,  with  profusissimae,  homo  seems  to  be  understood. 

d)  res,  or  negotium,  sometimes  seems  to  be  omitted  :  e.  g. 
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Plaut*  Most.  3, 9»  dii  immoitaleB!  merdmonU  kfidii  what  a 
pretty  bargain  1  an  exclamatioD  of  wonder  and  {Measure:  so  after 
o !  as  Catull.  9*  6,  o  mibi  nuntii  bead !  Here  perhaps  res  or 
negotium  must  be  understood :  les  mercimonii  lepidi  being  the 
same  as  mercimonium  lepidum  :  yet  we  are  probably  ignorant 
of  the  force  of  this  expression  with  die  ancients^  or  whether  they 
understood  a  substantive  at  all.  In  the  same  way  res  or  nego- 
tium seems  continually  to  be  omitted ;  and  without  supplying  it, 
many  passages  of  ancient  authors  would  be  unintelligible :  e.  g. 
venit  mihi  in  mentem  diei,  for  dies,  were  diei  seems  to  depend 
on  negotium  omitted :  so  magni  animi  (negotium)  est  contem- 
nere  divitias :  equorum  est  (negodum)  hinnire  Sic.  We  shall 
afterwards  remark  in  its  proper  place  that  this  happens  with 
verbs,  §  3. 1, 2»  3  :  abo  with  the  neuters  of  adjectives  and  pro- 
nouns ;  as,  multum  temporis,  hoc  rei  &c.,  n^otium  seems  to 
be  understood,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  §  2.  HI : 
where  it  might  be  more  readily  looked  for. 

e)  causa  or  gratia  is  often  omitted  by  Tacitus  before  the  ge- 
nitive of  substantives  united  to  a  participle  fut.  pass. :  e.  g.  Ann. 
£.  59^  Germanicus  .Xgyptum  j^roiiOscitaT  cognoscenda  antiqui" 
tatis,  sc.  causa :  3.  9,  suspiciords  vitanda,  to  avoid  suspicion  : 
ibid.  27,  multa  populus  paravit  tuenda  Ubertatis  et  Jirtnanda 
Concordia  sc.  causa  :  ibid.  41,pugnamcienS|(Mten/iiit^,  ut  fe- 
rebat,  virtutis  sc.  causa.  This  is  uncommon  in  other  writers ; 
yet  Terent.  Adelph.  2.  4.  6,  ne  id  assentandi  magis,  quam  quod 
habeam  gratum^  facere  existimes,  for  assentandi  causa  or  gratia. 
We  find  similar  instances  in  Sallust  and  Livy  with  esse :  e.  g. 
cum  animadvertisset  pleraque  dissolvendarum  religionum  esse, 
Liv.  40.  29;  but  this  means,  that  most  things  served  &c.|  there- 
fore causa  is  not  understood :  since  in  this  usage  the  genitive 
with  esse  is  common,  as  we  shall  consider  it  hereafter :  it  will 
also  be  shewn  at  another  place  tiiat  causa  is  omitted  in  other  in- 
stances :  e.  g.  damnari  repetundarum  sc.  causa. 

f )  The  following  passage  appears  strange  to  beginners :  Cic. 
ad  Div.  12.  15.  6,  Lent,  idcirco  etiam  naves  onerarias,  quarum 
minor  nulla  erat  duum  millium  ampkomm,  contractas  See,  of 
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which  none  was  under  two  thousand  ampboro?.  Yet  such  ex- 
pressions are  common  with  the  ancients,  and  here  only  quam  is 
omitted,  as  it  often  is  after  niaior,  minor,  plus,  minus  8u:.;  the 
genitive  is  in  answer  to  the  question  of  what?  like  the  expression 
sum  boni  ingenii,  and  does  not  follow  minor,  but  erat.  So  liv. 
38.  38,  obsides  ne  minores  octanum  demtm  afmarum,  neu  maiores 
quinum  quadragenum  (for  maiores  quam),  not  younger  than 
eighteen  nor  older  than  forty-five  years :  dona  ne  minus  quinwn 
milliumf  Liv.  30.  17,  not  under  five  thousand:  minus  quatuor 
millium  (passuum)  inde  est  mari  traiectus,  less  than  four  miles 
thence  Liv.  35.  51 :  minor  vigirUi  quinque  anrnrum^  Pand.  50. 
2. 6  :  Liv.  21. 63,  navem  que  plus  qiiam  treceniarum  amphora- 
rum  esset,  where  quam  is  added  :  see  hereafter,  Sect.  9-  3«  I,  8. 
Obs.  6.  Sometimes,  as  in  Greek,  a  genitive  seems  to  follow 
the  comparative,  instead  of  an  ablative  :  e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  7. 30, 
omnium  triumphorum  lauream  adepte  maiorem :  where  om- 
nium triumphorum  seems  to  be  used  for  omnibus  triumphis, 
unless  Pliny  has  here  used  the  comparative  for  the  superlative. 

§2. 

Of  the  Genitive  fl/?er. Nouns  Adjective,  and  Pronouns 
Adjective. 

The  genitive  often  follows  nouns  adjective  and  pro- 
nouns adjective,  though  we  cannot  say  with  certainty 
that  it  is  governed  by  them. 

I.)  After  many  nouns  adjective,  especially  those 
which  denote  desire,  zeal,  Aversion,  knowledge,  capa- 
city, incapacity,  remembrance,  forgetfulness,  participa- 
tion, riches,  poverty,  fulness,  emptiness,  and  innume- 
rable others,  there  follows  a  genitive,  which  must  mostly 
be  translated  by  the  English  of,  for,  with  relation  to, 
with  reference  to  &c.,  whence  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  depends  on  in  negotio  in  relation  to,  which  is  un- 
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derstood ;  as,  cupidus  laudis,  desirous  of  praise,  with 
reference  to  praise  ;  and  it  may  thus  be  explained  in 
roost  instances.  We  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  distri- 
bute these  adjectives  into  classes,  iand  enumerate  the 
iQOSt  common. 

1 .)  Those  which  denote  desire,  zeal  &c* ;  a8,  avidus  laudis, 
desirous  of  praise ;  cupidus  librorum,  of  books  &c. :  sum  cupi- 
dior  tibroTum  quain  tu,  more  desirous  of  books  8cc. :  tu  non  es 
cupidus  laudi$.  thou  art  not  desirous  of  praise :  cupidus  rerum 
novarum,  Sail.  lug.  66 :  cupidior  salutis,  Nep.  Eum.  3.  So 
studiosus  Uterarum^  eager  after  learning.  So  Cicero  often  says, 
homo  studiosissimus  meij  my  very  good  friend,  i.e.  a  man  very 
solicitous  about  me,  very  de\'oted  to  me :  this  is  very  usual.  To 
these  also  helongi  curiosusmedicina,  Plin.  H.  N.  25.  2 :  curio- 
sus  rerum  novarum :  fastidiosus  literarum  latinarum,  Cic.  Brut, 
(or  Clar,  Orat.)'70;  i.e.  disgusted  with  Latin  literature.  With 
these  may  be  reckoned  amans  patria:,  adpetens  glorUe^  fugiens 
labaris  &c. 

Note,  a)  We  also  find  avidus  with  a  dative,  Tacit.  Hist.  1 . 
7 ;  with  ad  and  tn  :  e.  g.  Terent,  Eun.  1. 2.  5,  eius  frater  ali- 
quantum  ad  rem  est  avidior :  Liv«  5*  SO,  non  avidus  in  direp- 
tiones  manus  oUosoruni  urbanorum  pnerepturas  forlium  bella- 
tonim  praemia  esse :  Li  v.  22. 2 1 ,  Hispanorum  inquieta  avidaque 
in  novas  res  sunt  ingenia.  b)  studiosus  also  is  followed  by  a  da- 
tive :  e.g.  Plaut.  Mil.  3.  1.  207,  qui  nisi adulterio, studiosus rei 
nuUffi  alia^est ;  because  studeo  governs  a  dative*  c)  cupidus  is 
also  fi>llowed  by  a  dative :  e.  g.  vioo,  Plaut.  Pseud.  I.  2.  50: 
also  by  an  infinitive.  Prop.  1.-19.9;  as  avidus,  Ovid,  Met. 
10.  472;  Plin.  H.  N.7.5. 

2.)  Knowledge,  consciousness,  capacity,  incapacity,  igno- 
rance ;  as  conscius  conscious,  inscius  ignorant,  prssscius  pre- 
scient, nescius  ignorant,  peritus  skilful,  imperitus  unskilful,  rudis 
ignorant,  rude,  gnarus  one  who  knows,  who  is  acquainted  with 
a  thing,  skilful,  ignarus  ignorant,  consultus  informed,  experi* 
enced;  and  others :  Cic.  ad  Div.  6.  3,  horfio  omnium  meorum 
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in  te  studiorum  et  officiorum  masdme  consdui,  a  man  who  par- 
ticularly knows  all  my  services  and  good  offices  to  you :  Ovid. 
Fast.  4.  311,  conscia  mens  recti  fam®  mendacia  ridet^  a  mind 
conscious  of  rectitude :  prascia  futuri  vates^  Virg.  ^n.  6.  66 : 
nescia  mens  hominumya^t  sortisc^ue  futurse,  ibid.  10.  501  :  pe* 
ritus  iurisei  literarum,  Cic.  Brut,  (or  Clar.  Or.)  21 :  imperitus 
rerunif  Cces.  B.  6.  1. 44 :  rudis  literarum  grsecarumy  rudis  belli, 
rei  militaris,  artium  Sec.  often  occurs  :  iuris  consul tus  is  very 
common  ;  as  Nep.  Cat.  3.  So,  inscius  rerum  omnium,  gnarus 
rei,  ignarus  rei  8cc. :  prudens  is  very  usual  in  the  sense  of  gna- 
rus; e.  g.  Nep.  Con.  \,  prudens  rei  militaris  :  imprudens,  i.e, 
ignarus ;  e.g.  Cic.  Invent.  2.  31,  imprudentes  legis :  Terent.  Eun. 

1 .  2.  56,  imprtidens  harum  rerum :  religionis,  Li  v.  31.14:  kgun^ 
atque  f72oruire  zumque  civilis  apprime  ^oc^ti5,  Gell.  13. 12:  Virg,. 
Mn.  \0.  9,^5 fdoctissimaf audi:  Horat.  Art,  380,  indocttuqae 
pila  discive*  Yet  we  observe  that  there  are  exceptions :  a)  pe- 
ri tus  is  also  followed  by  an  ablative,  particularly  by  iure :  coq« 
sultus  by  iure :  thence  we  may  say  iure  peritus,  or  iuris  peiitus ; 
iure  consultus,  or  iuris  consultus  :  with  iure  in  is  understood ; 
iure  consultus,  Cic,  Mur.  12 :  iure  peritior,  Cic.  Ciuent.  38  : 
peritus  is  followed  by  ad,  Cic.  Font.  15 :  by  cfe,  Varr.  R.  R.  I. 

2.  10 :  by  an  infinitive,  Virg.  Eel.  !0.  32 :  Tacit.  Agric.  8 : 
b)  for  rudis  rei  we  find  rudis  in  re ;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  1.  4, 
rudis  videbar  in  causa^  unskilled  in  the  cause :  and  elsewhere, 
Cic.  Or.  1.  10, 50  :  without  in,  Ovid.  Trist  2.  424,  arte  rudis  : 
with  ad,  Liv.  24,  48,  ad  bella  rudis :  so  Ovid.  Her.  11.  48; 
Ovid.  Pont,  3.  7.  18.  c)  conscius  with  a  dative  of  the  thing 
occurs,  Cic.  Clucnt.  20,  quern  —  conscium  UK  fadnori  fuisse 
arbitrabatur :  Cic.  Coel.  2 1 ,  hmc fadnori  tanto  tua  mens  liberalis 
conscia — esse  non  debet :  Ovid.  Met,  7. 194,  Hecate  quae  cccptis 
conscia  nostris  adiutrixque  venis  :  this  is  remarkale,  since  the 
dative  generally  denotes  the  person ;  as,  conscius  mihi  sum  rei 
illius,  I  am  conscious  to  myself  &c. :  also  with  the  geniuve  of 
the  conscious  person ;  e.  g.  sui,  Css.  B.  C.  3.  108  :  d)  doctus 
with  ad,  Terent.  Hec.  2.  1. 6  :  with  an  accus.  Cic.  Nat.  Dear. 
1. 22 ;  Cell.  19. 9 :  with  the  infinitive,  Horat.  Od.  3. 6.  38 ;  4, 
S.  7  :  Ovid.  Fast.  2. 300 :  e)  iodoctus  with  an  accus.^  Gell.  9. 
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10 :  with  an  iofinitive,  Horat.  Od.  2.  6.  2  :  f )  prudens  in  re  ; 
e.  g.  in  iure  civili,  Cic.  Amic.  2. 

3.)  Remembrance  or  forgetfulness ;  as,  memor  rd^immemor 
mortis,  beoe^ciorum  flCc. 

4.)  Participation  or  the  opposite :  as,  particeps  rei,  consilio. 
mm  &c. :  e.  g.  Li  v.  5.  20,  qui  particeps  prada  esse  vellet,  who 
might  wish  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  booty  :  socius  laboris^  a  part- 
ner in  the  labour ;  as,  ego  sum  socius  periculorum  tuorum  &c. : 
Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  71,  fiiit  periculorum  meorum  socius:  so  also 
consors ;  e.  g.  laboris,  Cic.  Brut.  1  :  exsors,  one  who  has  no 
share ;  e.  g.  exsors  umicitia:,  Li  v.  23. 10 :  so  expers,  one  who  has 
no  part,  e,  g.  expers  periculorum,  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  14  :  it  often 
is  translated  witkcfut;  as,  homo  expers  humanitatis,  Cic.  Veir. 
2.  78,  a  man  without  humanity :  expers  consihi,  without  judg* 
ment :  so,  Caius  est  expers  humanitatis,  Caius  is  uncourteous. 
The  cause  why  particeps,  expers,  consors,  exsors,  govern  a  ge- 
nitive, may  consist  in  the  words  pars  and  sors  with  which  they 
are  compounded :  yet  we  find  expers  also  with  an  ablative ;  as 
SaU.  Cat.  33,  qui  —  fderique  patriae  sed  omnes  fama  atque 
fortums  expertes  aumus ;  where  Cortius  observes,  that  it  is  so 
used  by  Lucretius,  Catullus  and  Plautus :  die  ablative  seems  to 
depend  on  ex.  Particeps  is  also  followed  by  aij  Tacit.  Ann. 
15.  50:  by  tn  with  an  abl.,  Quintil.  Declam.  3.S:  by  an  abl. 
without  in,  e.  g.  ratiom,  Cic.  Acad.  4. 7  :  yet  Davis  and  Ernesti 
read  ratioms :  also  by  de,  Plaut.  True.  4.  2.  34. 

5.)  Power  or  might  over  any  thing ;  as,  compos  mentis,  master 
of  his  understanding;  impos  animi,  not  master  of  his  feeling ; 
impotens  irse,  not  master  of  his  anger:  potens  mei,  Liv.  26.  23, 
master  of  me:  diva  potens  Cypri,  Hor.  Od.  1.3.  1,  mistress  of 
Cyprus,  i.  e.  Venus.  Amongst  these  we  may  also  reckon  pa- 
tiens  and  impatiens:  see  thereon,  n.  7.  Yet  we  find  compos 
with  an  ablative  ;  e.  g.  ammo,  Sal).  Fragm.  and  Liv.  4.  40 ; 
menie,  Virg.  Cul.  189  •*  prada  ingenti,  Liv.  3.  70* 

6.)  Riches,  superfluity,  fruitfulness,  want,  emptiness,  freedom. 
These  take  both  a  genitive  and  ablative,  yet  commonly  one  in 
preference  to  the  other. 

a)  Riches,  multitude,  fulness,  superfluity;  e.  g.  pienus fiiil,  is 
2b2 
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very  commonly  followed  by  a  genitive  ;  e.  g.  Terent.  Eun.  1 . 2. 
9.5,  plenus  rimarum  suui^  I  am  full  of  chinks  :  plenus  xnni,  Cic. 
Red.  Qiiir.  6:  cf.  Cic.  Font  1  :  Venr.  2.  14.  &c. :  yet  often 
M^ith  an  ablative,  e.  g.  Plant.  Merc.  5.  2.  39»  ccelum  uti  splen- 
dore  eei plenum :  Cic.  Sext.  10,  vita  plena  voluptatibtis :  and 
elsewhere,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  57  :  Cic.  Att.  3.  14:  Liv.  1.  ^5.  Sue. : 
refertus  filled,  crowded,  stufied,  is  properly  a  participle,  and 
therefore  followed  by  an  ablative :  yet  also  by  a  genitive ;  as 
Cic.  Manil.  II,  referto pradanum  mari  navigaret,  where  it  is 
taken  for  an  adjective :  so  referta  Gallia  negotiatorum  est,  Cic. 
Font.  1 :  and  elsewhere,  e.  g.  Cic.  Plane.  41  :  Cic.  Att.  8.  1  : 
also  with  de,Cic,  Or.  1.  19 :  abundans  abounding,  is  properly 
a  participle  and  used  with  an  ablative,  because  abundo  governs 
an  abl. :  as  Cic.  Or.  2.  14^  Timseus  et  rerum  copia  et  senten- 
t^arum  varietate  abundantissimus:  but  also  with  the  genitive, 
e.  g.  via  omnium  rerum  abundans,  Nep.  £um.  8  :  ladis 
abundans  Virg.  Eel.  2.  20  :  dives  rich,  with  the  genitive, 
e.  g.  dices  pecoris  (sc.  ratione  or  in  negotio),  Virg.  Eel.  2. 
SO :  and  elsewhere ;  e.  g.  ibid.  Georg.  2.  468 :  Mn.  9-  26 : 
also  with  a,  e.  g.  ab  armento,  Val.  Fl.  6.  204 :  and  with  an 
ablative  without  a;  as,  dives  agris,  Horat.  Art.  421 :  Virg. 
iEn.  10.  201:  dote,  Ovid.  Her.  11.  100:  onustus  laden, 
properly  with  the  ablative,  e.  g.  prdsda,  Nep.  Alcib.  5  :  fru'^ 
mento,  Cic.  Off.  3.  12:  auro,  Cici  Att.  3.  16:  seldom  with  a 
genitive ;  as  Plant.  Aul.  4.  2.  4,  si  quis  invenerit  illam  auhun 
{i.  e.  ollam)  onustam  auri:  ferax  fruitful,  producdve,  with  the 
genitive,  Ovid.  Am.  2.  l6.  7,  XerTSiferas  Cereris  (i.  e.  frugum) 
multoquey^racior  uva: :  tert^ferax  arborum,  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17. 
15  :  ncmi J er aces musti,  Plin.  H.  N.  15.  24:  cf.  Horat.  Epod. 
5.22:  with  the  abl.,  Plin.  Ep.  4.  15,  sfioculum/eriur  bonis  arii^ 
bus :  Virg.  Geor.  2.  222,  \\\aferax  oUo  est :  fertilis  fruitful,  pro- 
ductive; with  a  genitive,  Liv.  5.  34,  Gallia^rugtim  Aommtmique 
fertilis  ftiit ;  and  elsewhere,  e.  g.  Horat.  Sat.  2.  4.  31 :  Plin. 
H.  N.  5.  19,  22:  with  an  ablative,  Vii^.  Georg.  2.  185,  et 
fertilis  ubere  campus  :  Plin.  H.  N.  5.  5,  v^gesr fertilis  arbors^ 
bus^frugibus:  ibid.  6.  23,  flumen  auro  fertile:  also  with  a; 
Sever,  in  £tna,  553 :  fecundus  fruitful,  with  the  ablative.  Plant. 
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Cist.  U  1.  72,  9ifxK>retfnelleetfelleestfecundi8simtu:  and  else- 
where ;  as  Ovid.  Met.  3. 31 :  Lucan.  10.  SOS:  Vat.  Fl.  6. 470: 
with  the  genitive,  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  1 1,  provinciam  —  annofUB  fe- 
cundam :  and  elsewhere,  as  Tacit.  Ann.  6.  27  :  Plin.  H.  N; 
33.  4 :  Colum.  9-  4 :  to  these  also  belongs  satur  full,  satisfied, 
satiated ;  with  the  genitive,  Terent.  Adelph.  6.  1 .  3,  sed  post>- 
quam  intus  sum  onmium  rerum  satur :  so  altiliumt  Horat.  Sat« 
2.  7.  35 :  lactis,  Colum.  7.  4:  with  the  ablative,  Pers.  Sat.  6. 
71,  satur  snemsextis:  locuples  rich,  with  an  ablative;  e.g. 
Cic.  Fm.o.  5,  Lysias  oratione  locuples :  mancipiis,  Horat,  Ep. 
1.  6.  39 :  frugibus,  ibid.  2.  1.  137  :  with  a  genitive,  e.g«  pecu* 
fiiay  ApuL  Met.  8  :  largus  rich ;  as  largus  opunty  Vii^g.  Mn.  11. 
338 :  anima,  Stat.  Theb.  3.  G03 :  rapina,  Sil.  8.  249 ;  i.  e* 
largiens  de  alieno :  also  with  an  abl.,  Plin.  H.  N.  23. 13 :  Plaut. 
Asin.  3.  3.  8:  Tacit.  Hist.  2.  59:  3.  58.  With  these  some 
reckon  macte,  e.  g.  macte  virtute  in  Livy  and  Vii^gil,  andmacte 
animi  in  Martial.  But  since  we  do  not  know  the  nature  and 
signification  of  macte,  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  should  be  in- 
cluded here :  that  it  is  an  expression  of  good  wishes  is  manifest 
from  all  the  places  where  it  occurs :  it  will  be  considered  here* 
after^  Sect.  9.  §  3.  n.  IL  2. 

b)  Want,  need,  emptiness,  freedom,  destitution  &c. :  e.  g. 
Inops  wanting,  destitute,  is  usual  with  both  cases ;  as  amicarum, 
Cic.  Amic.  15  :  atixilii,  lav.  3.  7 :  consilH,  Liv.  26.  18  :  Au- 
manitatis,  Cic.  Or.  2.  10:  verbis,  Cic.  Brut.(Clar.  Orat.)  70: 
alao  with  a,  Cic.  Dom.inops  abandds  eram  :  so  Cic.  Att  1. 1. 
£g€mtf  needy,  poor,  destitute;  as,  egenus  cunctarum  rerum, 
Sil.  8.  12  :  onmium,  liv.  9*  16  :  lucis,  Lucret.  3.  1024:  aqutt, 
Tac.  Ann.  4. 30:  egenum  commeatu  castellum,  Tac.  Ann.  12. 
46.  Pauper  poor,  with  a  genitive,  Hor.  Od.  3. 30.  1 1,  pauper 
aquA*.  argentiy  Hor.  Sat.  2.  3.  142 :  bonorum,  ibid.  1. 1.  79 : 
with  an  ablative^  Hor.  Sat.  1.6.  7 1^  macro  pauper  age//o. ' 
Uber  fi-ee,  properly  with  an  ablative  with  or  without  a ;  as, 
fiber  a  labore,  or  liber  labore ;  both  are  usual :  and  it  is  also 
found  with  a  genitive;  as,  liber  laborum,  Hor.  Art. 212 :  and 
elsewhere ;  as  Virg.  JEn.  10.  154 :  Lucan.  4.  384 :  Stat.  Sylv. 
4.  2.  24.     Vacuus  empty,  free,  bare,  without,  is  common  with 
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an  ablative,  in  Cksero  and  others ;  as,  vacuua  insidits,  pericuio, 
locus :  or  also  with  a ;  ns,  Yacuus  a  pericuio :  less  usual  with  a 
genitive ;  as  Sail.  lug.  90.  1,  hgexfrugum  vacuus :  urbs  mmonm^ 
vacua,  Mamert.  in  Grat.  Act*  ad  lulian.  24:  opermi,  Hor. 
Sat.  £.  £.  1 19 :  cadis^  Ovid.  Art.  1 . 642 :  so vackus  followed  bj 
a  geoitive ;  see  hereafter.  Jndigus  needy,  indigent,  which  seldom 
occurs :  with  a  genitive,  Vii^«  Georg.  2.  428  opts  baud  iiidiga 
nostrse :  so  Lucret.  1.  61 :  Plin.  H.  N.  4.  7  :  8.  40  :  with  an 
ablative,  Lucret.  5.  224,  indigus  omni  vitai  auxilio-  Nudus 
bare,  naked,  with  an  ablative  or  with  a ;  as  Cic.  Att.  ?•  13, 
urbs  nuda  prasidio :  so  Hor.  Od.  1. 14. 4 :  Sat.  2. 3.  184 :  SiL 
l6.  47 :  Cic.  Dom.  22,  tam  nuda  respublica  a  magisiraiilnuf 
so  elsewhere ;  as  Cic.  Verr.  4.  2 :  Cic.  Red.  Quit.  6:  with  a 
genitive;  as  Salt.  lug.  79*  6,  per  loca  aequalia  et  nuda  gignm* 
tium  venixxa  I  so  arboriSf  Ovid.  Met.  12.  512:  optim,  Sil.  14. 
344 :  vox  nuda  corporis,  Apul.  Met,  5.  f^anus  emp^,  with  a 
genitive;  e.  g.  veri,  Virg.  Md»  10.  631 :  voti,  SiL  12.  26 1  : 
sanciitudinis^  Apul.  de  Deo  Socrat.  p.  41.  Elmenh.  Imam 
empty,  void,  commonly  with  a  genitive;  as  Cic.  Mur.  12,  ioa- 
nissima  pruderUia  reperta  sunt :  verborumy  Cic.  Or.  1 . 9,  and 
elsewhere :  also  with  an  ablative,  e.  g.  re  utili,  Cic*  Att.  2«  8 : 
Cic.  Verr.  3.  52,  unus  ager  Agyrinensis  centum  septuaginta 
aratoribm  inanior  cum  sit ;  yet  here  the  ablative  may  depend  on 
the  comparative  inanior,  since  it  is  poorer  by  ahundred-and-se- 
venty  ploughmen :  the  sense  either  way  is  nearly  the  same. 
SterilU  barren,  unfruitful,  is  seldom  followed  by  a  case:  as 
by  a  genitive,  Tac.  Hist.  1.  3,  ss9culum  virttUum  sterile:  veri, 
Pers.  5.  75  :  steriles  plumbi  lapides,  Plin,  H.N.  33.  7 :  ste- 
rilem  earum  (baccarum)  triumphalem  (laurum),  ibid.  15.  30 : 
by  an  ablative,  Plin.  Paneg.  56,  nullum  temporis  punctum  ste- 
rile beneficio :  so  sonitu  sterila  for  sterilia  (though  it  may  come 
•  from  sterilus,  a,  urn :  it  is  nearly  indifferent),  Lucret.  2.  844 : 
with  a,  e.g.  a  datis,  Plaut.  True.  2. 1.  30 :  civitas  abaquis^Xo- 
rilis,  Apul.  Met.  1.  p.  106,  41.  Elmenh.  Fiduus  destitute,  de- 
prived, vend,  with  an  ablative;  as  solum  arboribus  viduum,  Co- 
lum.  2.2:  so  elsewhere;  e.g.  Colum.  9«  4:  Plin.  H.  N.  3 : 
Pn»f.  Apul.  Met.  2 :  also  with  a,  Virg.  Cul.  372 :  with  a  geni- 
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live,  Ovid.  Am.  d«  10.  18:  Sil.  2.  £47 :  Avien.  Perieg.  959. 
To  Uiese  also  belongs  vadvus  for  vacuus ;  e*  g.  virkan,  Plaut. 
Baccb.  1.2.46:  laboris,  Terent.  Heaut.  1.  1.  38:  also  ex^ 
tarris  and  exsul  used  adjectively ;  as,  extormregnoy  Lw.45.4: 
probably  on  account  of  the  preposition  ex :  so  extorris  patria, 
domo>  Sail.  lug.  14:  and  elsewhere,  Liv.  9*  34 :  27.  37 :  also 
extorris  with  a,  Liv.  5.  30,  extorris  ab  solo  patrio  :  exsul  par 
trte^j  Hor.  Od.  2.  16.  19 :  where  however  it  may  be  a  substan- 
tive :  so  figuratively  exsul  mentis  domusc^ue,  Ov.  Met.  9*  410, 
i.  e.  without  understanding:  Ciconia  exsul  hyemis,  Publ.  Syr. 
ap.  Petron.  55,  i.  e.  not  staying  with  us  during  winter.  Expers 
and  exsors,  which  were  noticed  n.  4,  but  may  also  be  reckoned 
here  :  we  may  also  add  cassus  empty,  destitute,  bereaved  of  any 
thing,  which  is  put  in  the  ablative,  as /umtne  cassus,  destitute  of 
light,  i.  e«  dead,  Virg.  Mn.  2. 85 :  so  athere,  ibid.  1 1 .  104 :  dote, 
Plaut.  Aul«2.  2.  14:  also  with  the  genitive;  e.g.lumnis,  Cic. 
Arat  369*  To  these  also  is  added  captus  with  an  ablative ;  as, 
captus  oculis,  blmd,  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  40:  luminibus,  Liv.  9*  29  ; 
captus  mente,  not  right  in  intellect,  Cic.  Off.  1.  27.  But  captus 
seems  rather  to  mean  weak,  weakened  (properly  taken  prisoner) ; 
therefore  weak  in  sight,  in  understanding  &c.,  and  hot  to  be  cor* 
reedy  added  here:  thence  caput  captum  leto,  Virg.  Mn*  11. 
830  :  captus  omnibus  membris,  Liv.  2,  36  :  Cic.  Rab.  Perd.  7, 
i.  e.  lamed. 

7.)  Further,  a  genitive  is  used  after 

a)  verbal  adjectives  in  ax ;  as  Edax,  e.  g.  tcmpus  edax  rerum, 
Ovid.  Met.  15. 234,  ail-consuming  time :  boves  multictfts  edaces, 
Colum.  6.2:  Capax;  as  Liv.  9.  16,  it  is  related  ofPapirius 
Cursor,  et  —  vim  cibiqxxe  eundem  capacissimum  (sc.  fuisse), 
that  he  was  able  to  consume  very  much  meat  and  wine:  circus 
capax /Kipu/t,  Ovid.  Art.  1.  136:  £umen  ^lartuffi  capax,  Plin» 
H.  N.  6.  23  :  triclinium  capax  XV  convivarum,  ibid.  12.  1 : 
6ecre^t  capacissima,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  12,  and  elsewhere:  Tenax; 
as,  ten^x  propositi  vir,  Hor.  Od.  3.  3,  a  man  tenacious  of  his 
purpose  :  tenax  vestium,  Plin.  H.  N.  27.  5 :  cutis  tenacior  en- 
pilli,  ibid.  22.  22  :  memoria  tenacissima  bemfaciendi,  Plin.  Ep. 
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U>m  7  :  teDatcimmi  sumus  eonon  qu»  — -  percipimus^  QuiiUiU 
Irf  i :  Fugax ;  as,  fugftctss'unus  gloria f  Sen.  BeD«  4.  32 :  fugax 
ambitmA^  Ovid.  Trist.  4*  10*  38  :  rerttm,  ibid,  3. 2«  9 :  so 
p^rvicax  recti,  Tac.  HbU  4.  5 :  pervicaztrtf^ibid.  Add.  4.  £3 : 
JVb^e:  capax  is  also  followed  by  a  dativey  Plio.  2*  Ep,  17,  villa 
^bm  capax  :  but  there  it  answers  the  question  for  what?  ca* 
pacious  for  its  uses.  Also  with  ad;  e*  g,  capaz  ad  ties  texta* 
rio8f  Plin.  H«  N.  27.  2:  animus  ncl  pracqUa  capaz,  Ovid» 
Met.  8. 243* 

b)  participles  in  W5,  when  they  are  adjectives  and  admit  of 
degrees  of  comparison,  as  very  often  in  Cicero  we  have  anums, 
aniarUior,  amautissimus,  amans  mei,  tui,  patris ;  amantior  one 
who  more  loves ;  amantissimus  one  who  roost  loves ;  pattens  one 
who  suflfersy  patient ;  impatiens  one  who  cannot  sufler,  impa- 
tient;  Bs,  patiens  inedi»,labons,  sitis,  frigoris,  vigiliee, of  hunger, 
labour,  thirst,  cold,  watchfulness :  impatiens  inedise,  laboris  &c., 
impatient  of,  unable  to  bear  Slc.  :  e.  g.  patiens  inedia,  vigilian 
laboris.  Sail*  Cat.  6 :  aronis  navium  paUens,  Li  v.  21.  31 :  PKn« 
Kp.  5.6.  12:  and  elsewhere, e.g.  Virg.  Georg.  2.  223,  472: 
Plin.  Paneg.  45 :  impatiens  laborum,  Ovid.  Trist.  5.  2.  3 : 
vuIneriSf  Virg.  -En.  11.  639:  solis,  piikeris,  tempesiatum. 
Tacit.  Hist.  2.  99 :  and  elsewhere.  Also  observam,  e.  g.  Clau- 
dian.  de  IV.  consul.  Honor.  296 :  homo  mei  observantissimus, 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  1.  2.  3,  who  pays  me  much  respect,  very  attendve 
to  me :  observantissimus  officionan^  Plin.  Ep.  7*  30.  Also  ad^ 
petens,  adpeieniissimus :  e.  g.  glorise  Sue.:  as,  adpetens glorist, 
Cic.  Manil.  3 :  alieni.  Sail.  Cat.  5 :  nihil  ad))etenliu8  sinUlium 
sui,  Cic.  Aniic.  14 :  sumus  adpetentissimi  honestatis,  Cic.  Tusc. 
2.  24.  Sometimes  also  others ;  sajiigiens  laboris,  Cses.  B.  Civ. 
1. 69 :  fugitans  litiuntf  Terent.  Pborm.  4.  3.  18 :  diUgetts  ve^ 
ritatis^'Hep.  Epam.  3,  i.e.  highly  esteeming :  so,  Hieramm, 
Gell.  4.  1 1 :  temperamentif  Plin.  Paneg.  79 :  diligentissimus 
officii,  Cic.  Coel.  30:  so  Plin.  H.  N.  25.  1  :  32.  3:  13. 4  t 
Gell.  2.26:  13.  24:  Blsositiens;  as  Cic.  Plane.  5,  deinde 
sitientem  me  virtutis  tuse  deseniisti  :  sitiens  pecunue,  Gell. 
12.  2  :  fanue,  Sil.  3.  578:  intelligens  priftcipis,  Plin.  6.  Ep, 
27:  cuiusvis  generis,  Cic,.  Fni.  2.  20:   imminentium,   Tacit, 
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Abo.  5:9:  aadieiu  imperii,  Plaut.  True.  1 .  fi.  £4.  Nate:  am^ 
diemoheAeat,  is  often  followed  by  adaUve,  where  the  abkuiye 
eUcto precedes;  as  Nep.  Ipbic.  2,  dicto  audieotesfiieriatibef: 
Nep.  Ages.  4,  ditto  audiens  fuit  iusm  magiBtratuum :  Cic; 
Verr.  1.  44,  si  potest  tibi  dicto  audiens  esse  quisquaoD^  if  any 
ooe  can  obey  thee :  Cic.  Verr.  4. 12,  respondit  id,  quod  neo^sse 
erat,  scilioet  dicto  audtentein  fiiisse  prmtori.  Here  dieto  is  ibm 
ablative^  and  means  at  the  word  or  entreaty ^  and  dicto  audiens  is 
by  tlie  ancients  treated  as  a  single  word.  So  also  effidens  esset 
vobiptatts,  Cic*  Off.  3.  33 :  amfidens,  e.  g.  eorum  conficienua^ 
Cic.  Fin.  5.  27 :  conficientissima  literarum,  Cic.  Flacc.  19  •' 
persequens,  e.  g.  persequentisumus  ifdmicitiarum,  Auct.  ad 
Hereon.  Q,,  19-  And  many  others ;  as  cognoscens,  concupiens, 
conservans,  continens,  cupiens,  experiens,  e:csequensy  ferenS|  in- 
dignans,  negligens,  perferens,  retinens,  servans,  tolerans  8ic. : 
see  dictionary. 

8.)  To  these  may  be  added  numerous  other  adjective,  which 
are  sometimes  found  with  a  genitive,  which  must  be  explained  by 
in  ratione  or  in  negotio  understood. 

a)  Such  as  denote  sorrow,  alarm,  doubt,  anger,  foresight,  art, 
patience.  Sic. :  e.g.  anxius  futuri^  anxious  for  the  future.  Sen. 
Ep.  98 :  poterdut.  Tacit.  Ann.  4.  12  :  m,  ibid.  Hist.  3.  38  : 
Jurti,  Ovid.  Met.  U  623  :  viVtf,  Ovid.  Her.  20.  198  :  alsomth 
the  genitive  arumi  or  mentis,  i.  e.  in  anhno  or  in  mente,  e.  g. 
animi.  Sail.  Fragm.:  mentis,  Auct.Consol.  ad  Li  v.  (see  Ovid's 
works)  398  :  improvidusjiituri.  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  88 :  futuri  cer- 
tandmsf  Liv.  26.  39 :  mali,  Plin*  H.  N.  36.  3  :  consilii,  Tac. 
Hist.3. 56:ager  animi,e.g.Liv.l.58,consolantur  ^gram  animi: 
Liv. 2*  36;  S0A5:  consilU^i.e.  de  consilio, Stat.  Theb.  11.  141 : 
Sail.  Fragm.  ap.  Arusian. :  securus  odii^  Tac.  Agric.  6 :  deiecoris^ 
ibid.  Hist.  3. 41  :  parvte  observationis,  Quint.  8. 3. 5 1 :  amorum, 
Vii^  iEn.  I.  350  (354)  :  fanue,  Ovid.  Trist.  1.  1.  49:  certus, 
e«  g.  eundi,  Virg.  JEn.  4.  554 :  desciscendi,  Tac.  Hist«  4.  14 : 
spei,  ibid.  3 :  damnationis,  Suet.  Tiber.  61  :  consitii,  Cic.  Att. 
9.  2 :  Ovid.  Met.  1 1. 470 :  incertus  animi,  Ter.  Hec.  1 . 2. 46 : 
Tac.  Ann.  6. 46 :  sententiss,  Liv.  4.  57 :  veri,  ibid.  23  :  rerum 
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marum^  Liv.  9A.  SO:  locarum,  Auct.  B.  Afric.  7*^\,Mi  $0r 
luiis,  Ovid.  Trist.  5.  3.  4 :  dtJms  atdnd,  Yirg.  Geoiig.  S.  289 : 
Hilt.  Alex.  56 :  mentis,  Ovid.  Fast.  6. 572 :  senieniUR,  Liv.  23» 
i5  I  ambiguus  cotmlii,  Tac.  Hist.  2.  83  :  futwi,  ibid.  3.  43  : 
ealUdus  temporum,  Tac.  Add.  4.  33 :  rd  fnilitaris,  ibid.  Hist. 
2.  31 :  and  elsewhere;  e.g.  Colum.  fi.  2:  ?•  3.  12:  tnlemlitf 
^':  e.  g.  Ovid.  Met.  10.  6 16,  mens  interrita  leti:  paiddus, 
e.g.  offenmonuMf  Tac.  Aon.  4.  38:  nandi,  ibid.  Hist.  4.  14: 
muLfiSf  Lucan.  8.  8,  II:  hcis,  Seaec.  Here.  Fur.  293 :  lUi, 
ibid.  1076:  inipavidus  wmni,  Sil.  7*  128:  timidus  procell^, 
Hor.  Art.  28 :  ItuM,  Seoec.  de  vita  beata  21 :  trqndtu  rerum, 
Virg.  iEn.  12.  688,  or  rerum  miatum,  e.g.  Liv.  5.  11 ;  36.  31 
Ireptdtque  return  suarum  cum  &c. :  salutis,  Sil.  12. 13.  cf.  Tac. 
Ann.  6.  21 :  ferox  /tVigiitf,  Tac.  Hist.  1. 35 :  men^tSyOvid.  Met. 

8.  612 :  scelerum,  Tac.  Ann.  4.  12 :  Jidens  amndf  Tac.  Ann.  d« 
59 :  Virg.  Mn.  2. 61 :  baud  segnis  occadonumj  Tac.  Ann.  l6. 
14 :  socorsfuturi,  Tac.  Hist.  3.  31 :  Terent.  Adelph.4.  5.  6l, 
nolim  ceterarum  rerum  te  socordem  eodem  modo,  i.e. in  ceteris 
rebus. 

b)  Liberality,  profusion,  parsimony  :  e.  g.  liberalise  Sail. 
Cat.  7.  6,  pecunia  liberales  erant :  benignus,  Hor.  Sat.  2.  3.  3, 
vini  somni({ue  benignus,  one  who  indulges  himself  in  wine  and 
sleep :  prodigus  aris,  Hor.  Art.  164 :  peculiij  Plant.  Most.  4. 
19  :  arcani,  Horat.  Od.  1.  18.  l6 ;  and  elsewhere,  e.  g.  ibid.  1. 
12.37:  Veil.  4.  48:  Cell.  11.  5:  Ovid.  Am.  3.9.64:  Stat. 
Theb.  8.  406 :  prqfusus ;  as  Sail.  Cat.  5.  4,  alieni  adpetens, 
sui  profusus.  Parens  and  avarus  occur  together,  Tac.  Hist. 
1 .  49y  pecuniae  alienae  non  adpetens,  suiR  p^rcus,  publico  avarus : 
parous  is  also  found  elsewhere  with  a  genitive,  Jusdn.  6.  8  : 

9.  13  :  Tac.  Hist.  3.  75  :  Sil.  10.  32  :  avarus,  Hor.  Art.  324 : 
Claud.  B.  Get.  606. 

c)  Also  others;  a^,  integer  vita  scelerisque purus,  Hor.  Od. 
1.  22:  sollers  cunctandi  Fabius,  Sil.  7*  126;  soUers  lyra,  Hor. 
Art.  407  :  egregius  animif  Virg.  £n.  1 1.  417  :  egregius  forma, 
ibid.  10. 435 :  prastans  animi,  Virg.  iEn.  12. 19  :  prasians  ar^ 
morum,  Stat.  Theb.  1.605  :  pracfarus  eloque^Uie  etjideif  Tacit. 
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Jinn.  4. 34 :  precipuus  cireufnveniendi  Tiiii,  Twit.  Ann.  6.  4. 
/far  IS  &cO :  insom,  e,  g.  probri,  Plaut  Ami^.  3.  1.9:  oi^, 
liv.  2S.  49 :  publici  camilii,  Liv.  34.  32 :  fratemi  sanguiniSf 
Ovid.  Met.  13.  140 :  also  insan$  ermine,  Liv.  4«  15 :  c(mstam 
Jidei^  Tac.  Hist.  3. 57 :  yefix  curarvm,  Stat.  Sylv.  4.  4. 46 :  «• 
reM,  Hor.  Sat.  1. 9'  1 1 :  glwri^t  PUn*  H.  N.  13.  praf. :  and 
elaewbere,  Sil.  4.  359*  39B :  urfelix ;  as,  hod  infdiz  anitm  Pbos. 
niasa,  Viig.  £n.  4*  5£9 :  ausiy  Sil.  9*  628 :  >fet,  Sil.  12.  4S2 : 
modicus  virwm,  VelL  1.  12 :  origms^  Tac  Ann.  6.  39 :  pectf* 
ttMC,  ibid.  3.  72 :  vati,  Sil.  5.  14 :  irritus  speif  Curt.  6.  5 :  /e- 
gationis,  Tac.  Hist.  4.  32 :  consiln.  Veil.  2.  631 :  incepti,  Sil^ 
7«  131 :  tngeiM  aiiMM  femina,  Tac.  Ann.  1. 69:  rerum,  ilnd. 
Hist.  4.  66 :  mamfestus  scelerii.  Sail.  lug.  35.  8,  lugurtha  mo- 
ntftsius  tanti  seeleris :  ibid.  Cat.  52,  sicut  de  mamfestis  rerum 
ca|ntalium:  mendacii,  Plaut.  True.  1.  2.  30:  and  elsewhere^ 
Ovid.  Fast.  5.  313 :  Tac.  Ann.  12.  51 ;  15.  54:  Itetua ;  as, 
IsBta  laborum  Dido,  Virg.  ^n.  11.  73  :  incepii,  Sil.  7*  338  : 
amnUf  Tac.  Ann.  26  :  Yell.  2.  93 "  fortunatus  labarump  Virg. 
Mn.  11.  4l6:  tnaturus  animi,  ibid.  9-  246:  laudum^  i.e.  ad 
laudes,  Sil.  14.  496 :  reus  culpa,  e.  g.  aliens^  cu/pis  rei,  Liv.  24. 
22:  ta»^He^a^»,  Plin.  Ep.  7*  33  :  peculatuSf  Quint.  12. 1 :  legum, 
Ovid.  Met.  15. 36 :  fortune,  Liv.  6.  24,  and  elsaiivhere :  noxhu 
comurationk^  Tac.  Ann.  5.11:  facimris,  Pand.  29*  5.  3  :  th"* 
noxius  cansiia  initi,  Curt.  8, 8. 21  ifirvidus  ingenU,  Sil.  17. 418  ^ 
wsolens,  e.  g.  infamMf  Cic.  Att.  2.  21  :  £f//i,  Css*  B.  C.  2. 36 : 
artium.  Sail.  Cat.  3  :  quorum  sum  ignarus  atque  insoIenSf  Cic. 
Or.  2.  48  :  ruris  colendi,  Gell.  19.  12:  adtuetua  also  somedmes 
vith  a  genitive ;  as  Liv.  38.  17,  Komanis  Gallici  tumuUus  ad-> 
suetis.  Note:  adsuetus  is  also  used  with  a  dative,  like  suesco« 
adsue^co,  and  that  more  commonly :  e.  g,  mendacm,  Cic.  Plane. 
9  :  montibm,  Liv.  22.  8 ;  so  Virg.  Mb.  7.  490 :  also  with  the 
aUative;  as  Cic.  Or.  3.  15,  et  homines  labore —  adsueU:  so 
sanguine,  Flor.  1.1:  also  with  ud,  e.  g«  ad  omnes  vis  contro- 
versiarum,  Sail.  ap.  Prise. ;  insuetus  also  often  takes  a  genitive; 
e.  g.  conlumeluB,  Cic.  Att.  2.  21,  which  however  may  be  a  da^ 
tive :  laborii.  Cms.  B.  6.  7. 30  :  navigandipihid.  5. 6 :  operum, 
ibid.  B.  C.  3.  49 1  maris,  Liv.  6.  34 :   male  audiendi,  Nep. 
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JDion.  7  :  with  the  dative  also;  e.g.  moribuSf  Ltv.  £8. 18 :  am- 
/f(me/us,  Cic.  see  before  s  withac?;  Cass.  B.C.  I.  78:  Liiv.31. 
35 ;  41.  20:  with  an  infinitive,  e.  g.  vinci,  Liv.  4.  31 :  insotu 
also  with  an  ablative,  Liv.  4.  15,  insons  crimine  r^ni^  as  was 
noticed  above :  reus  also  with  de ;  e.  g.  reus  de  vi ;  as,  aliquem 
r^tim  &  t;t  facere,  Cic.  ad  Div.  8. 8*  Coel. :  qui  est  i2e  t^  reust  Cic 
Sext.  S5  :  pum$  also  with  a ;  as  purum  ab  humano  cuUu  solum^ 
liv.  1 ,  44 :  canstam  with  in,  e. g.  in  lemtate,  Ovid.  Trist.  5*  8. 18 : 
constantior  in  vUiis,  Hor.  Sat.  2.  7-  18«  And  ,thus  mth  maDj 
adjectives  prepositions  are  as  usual  or  even  more  usual;  and  we 
should  rather,  for  instance,  say  constans  in^e  than^^idet^purua 
a  maculis  than  macularum.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  men- 
tion here  the  usage  with  the  genitive,  that  numerous  passage  in 
the  ancients  might  be  intelligible.  So  dignus  worthy,  which 
generally  governs  an  ablative,  has  sometimes  a  genitive :  see 
Sect.  g.  §  3.  n.  2. 

9')  Fmally,  some  adjectives,  which  more  generally  take  a  da- 
tive, have  sometimes  a  genitive :  particularly  similis  like,  dissi- 
milis  unlike,  proprius  proper  to  or  belonging  to ;  to  which  may 
be  added  communis  common  to,  consimilis,  adfinis,  alienus, 
fidus,  superstaS)  par,  dispar ;  e.  g.  similis  and  dissimUis,  Cic.  ad 
Div.  12.  22.  4y  spes  tamen  una  est,  aliquando  populum  roma- 
num  maiarum  similem  fore :  Cic.  Verr.  2.  20,  veruntameo  fiiit 
turn  mi  dissimilis.  These  two  words,  similis  and  dissiaulis,  are 
common  with  a  genitive,  whether  they  respect  soul  or  body,  or 
any  other  circumstance :  e.  g.  Nep.  Dat  9»  elefft  corpore  et 
statura  similUmum  ^t:  simiUa  horum,  Cic.  Fin.  5.  12:  si* 
milis  pairis,  Cic.  Off.  1.  39 :  patri,  Cic.  Verr.  5. 12 :  amiUi* 
mum  deo,  Cic.  Marc.  3 :  veri  similis,  Cic.  ad  Div.  7*  2 :  vero 
similis,  ibid.  12.  5 :  dissimilis  aUcuius,  Cic.  ad  Div.  10.  6 :  Or. 
2.  19:  Brut.  93:  alicui  homim  or  ret,  Cic.  Fm.  4.  6:  Gc 
Sull.  49-  It  is  also  said  of  several,  sinules  sunt  inter  se,  dissi- , 
miles  sunt  inter  se,  e.  g.  Cic.  Cluent.  16,  they  are  like,  unlike 
each  other.  Communis  common,  e.  g.  Cic.  Off.  1.4,  commune 
autem  ammantium  omnium  est  coniunctionis  adpebtus ;  and 
cap.  16,  amkorum  omnia  esse  communia :  Terent.  Adelph.  6. 
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S,  Id^comniuniaesse  amieorum  inter  se  omnia;  unless  here  pier* 
baps  commune  and  communia  are  used  substantively^negotium 
or  negotia  being  understood :  id  non  proprium  senectutis  est 
vitium,  sed  commune  va&tudinisyCic.Senect.  11 :  yet  commune 
may  i^ree  with  vitium,  and  valitudinis  be  in  the  genitive  after 
vitium ;  or  commune  may  be  used  substantively,  negotium  be- 
ing understood.     We  must  therefore  look  for  examples  where 
communis  in  the  masc.  or  fem.  is  followed  by  a  genitive,  before 
we  can  pronounce  that  it  may  be  generally  used  with  a  genitive  : 
it  is  sometimes  followed  by  cum,  as  commutie  cum  aliquo:  and 
by   the  dative,  e.  g.  Cic.   Senect.    \9,  omni  ictati  mors  est 
communis:  proprius  proper  to,  belonging  to,  e.  g.  Cic.  Phil. 
3.  1 1,  libertatem  propriam  romani  et  generis  et  nondnis :  homi" 
ftis  est  propria  veri  investigatio,  Cic.  Off.  1.  4:  with  a  da- 
tive, e.  g.  tempus  agendi  fmhi  proprium,  Cic.  Sull.  3  :  nafn  vir- 
tutem  propriam  mortalUms  fecit,  Varr.  ap.  Non.  4. 346 :  adfinis 
when  it  means  the  same  as  particeps,  e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut.  £• 
1 . 3,  quam  iniqui  sunt  patres  —  qui  equum  esse  censent,  nos 
lam  a  pueris  illico  nascisenes^neque  illarum  rerum  adfines  esse, 
quas  fert  adolescentia,  i.  e.  and  should  not  be  partakers  of  those 
things,  which  youth  brings  with  it :  so,  alicuius  culpa,  Cic.  In. 
vent.  2.  44:  rei  capitalis,  Cic.  Verr.  2.  18:  with  the  dative ; 
e.  g.  ei  noxa^  Li  v.  49.  14 :  and  elsewhere,  e.  g,  Cic.  Invent.  2'. 
10:  Cic.  Cluent.  45:  Cic.  Cat.  4.  3:  Plant.  Trin.  2.  2.  50: 
aUenuSf  e.  g.  Lucret.  6.  1063,  nee  tamen  h»c  ita  sunt  aliarum 
rerum  aliena :  for  ab  aliis  rebus :  pads,  ibid.  67 :  consiliif  Sail. 
Cat.  40.  Ed.  Cort. :  dignitatis,  Cic.  Fin.  1.  4:  cuius  victoria 
alienum,  Nep.  Milt.  6,  if  cuius  agrees  with  victoriae  :  also  with 
a  dative;  e.g.  Nep.  Them.  4:  Cic«  C»cin.9:  Liv.  35.  49: 
Senec.  Nat.  Quasst.  4.  Pr»f. :  Cels.  4.  5  :  perhaps  cuius  vic- 
toria, Nep.  see  before:  if  cuius  refers  to  Miltiades,  though  it 
more  probably  agrees  with  victorise  :  also  often  with  a ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  Dom.l5:  Cic.  ad  Div.2.  17;  4,  7  ;  1127  :  Verr.2.26: 
and  with  a  bare  ablative;  e.  g.  amicitia,  Cic.  ad  Div.  11.  27  : 
natura,  Cic.  Tusc,  5.  34:  so  Cic.  Or.  26:  Cic.  Div.  1.  38: 
jfidus  faithful,  sometimes;  as  Virg.  iEn.  12. 659»  regina  tui  fidis- 
sima :  superstes,  Cic.  Qu.  Fr.  1.  3,  utinam  te  non  solum  vittt. 
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sed  etiam  dignitatis  superstitem  reliquissem :  and  elflewliere, 
e.  g.  Liv.  40.  8  :  Sueton.  Tiber.  6d :  Plin.  H.  N.  7. 48 :  Tac. 
Ann.  3.  4 :  dispatp  Cic.  Senect.  21,  neque  haberet  in  se  qnid- 
quam  admistum  disparsvt,  atque  dtssimile  :  with  a  dative,  Cic 
Off,  1.  30:  ako  inter  se,  Cic.  Tusc*  1,  28  :  par,  as  Lucan.  10. 
382,  quern  metuis,  (is)  par  huius  erat :  so  cuius  p^res,  Cic.  Pis. 
4,  and  elsewhere,  e.  g.  Plaut.  Rud.  Prol.  49 :  Phaodr.  4.  15. 6 : 
it  is  very  common  with,  a  dative,  e.  g.  Cic.  Phil.  1. 14 :  Cic.  ad 
Div.  4.  9;  6.6:  Cic.  Or.  36:  coi?s»?tt/islike,asTerent.  Heaut. 
2.  4..  13,  cuius  mos  maxime  est  consimilis  vestrum  ;  unless 
vestruin  perhaps  agrees  viath  mori  understood,  and  vestnim  mori 
be  put  for  vestro  mori :  further,  cui  similis  causarum,  Cic.  Or. 
1 .  33 :  with  a  dative,  Cic.  Phil.  2.  1 2 :  Terent.  Heaut.  2. 4. 2 : 
ut  consimilis  fug^  prbfectio  videretur,  C»s.  B.  G.  2.  1 1,  where 
fugie  may  be- either  genitive  or  dative. 

II.)  The  plural  genitive  of  substantives,  adjectives 
and  pronouns,  is  often  used  by  the  ancients  for  the 
prepositions  ex,  de,  inter,  in  amongst,  for  conciseness 
(since  otherwise  these  prepositions  are  here  usual) 
when  adjectives  or  pronouns  precede,  which  may  be 
considered  as  parts  of  the  word  in  the  genitive.  In 
English  this  genitive  is  usually  rendered  by  of,  from, 
amongst,  &c. :  e.  g.  many  of  these,  none  amongst  the 
learned,  none  of  the  learned.  The  preceding  words 
may  be, 

.  1 .)  Numerals :  as,  unus  korum  one  of  these,  illorum  of  those : 
millesimus  hominum,  the  thousandth  of  the  men  &c. 

2.)  Uter,  tra,  trum  whether  of  two:  alter,  era,  enim  the  one; 
and  when  repeated,  the  one,  the  other :  neuter  neither  of  two  : 
iiterque  each,  of  two  ;  alius  another;  and  when  repeated,  one, 
another,  if  several  are  spoken  of;  so  iaiii  others;  and  when  re> 
peated^  some,  others :  solus  alone  :  unus  the  only  one  :  ullus 
any  one  :  nuUus  no  one,  none :  quis,  qui,  interrogative  or  when 
used  with  reference  to  is ;  is, he,  the  one  that:  quisqiris  who^ 
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ever:  quicuoque  whoever:  quisqueeach:  omiies  all:  cuncti 
all :  quiaquam  any  ooe :  aliquis  some  one :  multi  many  :  plu-» 
rimi  very  many  :  plerique  most :  nonnulU  some :  pauci  few : 
quot  how  many  i  quotcunque  how  many  soever :  quotas  what 
in  numher  ?  tot  so  many :  ille  that,  hie  this,  when  they  are  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  so  hi,  iUi  &c. :  finally  superlatives ;  e.  g. 
uter :  as,  uter  horum  fecit  i  which  of  these  did  it  i  utram  harum 
pennarum  vis  i  which  of  these  feathers  will  you  have  i  uter  noa- 
trum,veitrumf  b)  alter  :  as,  alter yra^rtim  felix,  alter  infelix 
fuit,  the  one  of  the  brothers  was  fortunate,  the  other  unfortunate : 
alter  nostrum,  the  one  of  us  two  :  vestrum  of  you  two :  alteram 
mearum  pennarum  amisi,  I  have  lost  the  one  of  my  two  feathers : 
c)  neuter:  as,  neuter  horum  fecit,  neither  of  these  two  has  done 
it :  neutrum  harum  pennarum  volo  :  neuter  nostrum,  vestrump 
neither  of  us  two,  of  you  two  &c. :  d)  uterque ;  zs,  uterque 
fratrum,  each  of  the  brothers,  both  the  brothers :  uterque  re* 
gum,  both  kings :  uterque  nostrum,  vestrum,  we  both,  you  both : 
amo  utruDique  vestrum :  e)  alius ;  as,  alius  doctorum  negat, 
alius  affirmat,  one  of  the  learned  denies,  another  affirms  it :  alii 
doctorum  negant,  alii  adfirmant,  some  of  the  learned  deny,  others 
affirm  :  alius  eorum,  illorum,  horum,  one  of  them,  those,  these : 
f }  solus ;  as,  omnium  rerum  sola  virtus  mihi  placet,  amongst 
all  things  virtue  alone  See* :  tu  solus  eruditorum  fuista,  thou  wert 
alone  of  the  learned  :  so  unus  :  g)  ullus ;  as,  si  ullus  eruditorum 
est,  if  there  is  any  one  of  the  learned :  b)  nullus ;  as,  nullus  em- 
dkorum,  no  one  of  the  learned  :  i)  quis  or  qtiisnam ;  as,  quis  ho* 
ndnum  credit  ?  who  amongst  men  believes  it?  so  qui  interroga^ 
tive  :  k)  qui,  when  it  refers  to  is  following ;  as,  qui  hondnum 
talia  facit,  who  of  men  &c.,  or.  whatever  man  :  so  quos  captivo* 
rum  elegit,  ii  erant  formosi,  whatever  captives  he  chose,  were 
beautiful :  I)  is  he,  the  one,  that;  as,  hommum  eos  amo,  qui  8cc., 
amongst  men  I  love  those  Sic. :  m)  quisquis  and  quicunque  who- 
ever :  e.  g.  quisquis  (quicunque)  hominum  hoc  dixit,  is  erravit, 
whoever  of  men,  whatever  OMin  said  this,  he  erred  :  quemcun- 
que  librorum  postulaveris,  eum  tibi  dabo^  whatever  book  thou 
shalt  have  asked,  I  will  give  it  to  thee :  quisquis  or  quicunque 
nostrum,  vestrum  8cc. :  n)  quisquam :  e.  g.  si  quisquiim  erudii6- 
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mm  hoc  efiioere  potuit,  if  any  one  amongst  the  learned  iuisbeen 
able  to  eBoct  this  :  quisqitain  tioslrtan^  vestrumj  any  of  us,  of 
you  &c. :  o)  aUquU^  as,  aliqois  homm^  nostrum,  vestrum  &c., 
some  one  of  these,  of  you,  of  us  &c« :  so,  si  quis  h&mamm, 
fiostrum,  vestrum  &€• ;  since  si  quis  is  commonly  used  for  si  ali- 
quis :  p)  multi ;  as,  multi  doctorum,  nostrum^  vutrum^  many  of 
tlie  learned,  of  us,  of  you  &c« :  q)  pauei\  as,  paud  do^amm, 
noUrunif  vestrum :  r)  quuque ;  as,  quisque  eruditorum  &c. : 
unu^quisque  also  is  used  for  quisque  :  so  also  amms^  cuncti\  as, 
cuncti  omnium  ordimaa^  Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  S :  i)piiirhm\  as, 
plttrimi  doctorumSuc.  i  ty plerique ;  as,  plefosqueddctomm  nowi, 
]  know  most  of  the  learned :  u)  nonnulli ;  as,  nommlli  dectorum: 
v)  quQt ;  as,  quot  homiNum  sunt  i  what  num  ber  of  men,  bow  many 
men  are  there?  w)  quoicuttque;  as,  quDtcunqueAo99mitfm,  ve^nim, 
nosirum  fecere,  tot  &c.,  how  many  soever  of  men,  of  you,  of  us 
did  it,  so  many  8cc.:  x)  quoins;  as,  quotus  horumlf  tiostrum  ? 
&c,  which  in  number  of  these  ?  of  us  r  &c. :  so,  quotusquisque 
bonuB,  whichsoever  in  number  8cc. :  y)  hie  and  tile,  hi  nadilH ; 
as,  doctorum  hie  ita  sentit,  ille  alitnr,  amongst  the  learned,  one 
thinks  so,  another  otherwise :  doctorum  illi  negant,  quod  hi  ad- 
fiimant,  of  the  learned  some  deny  what  others  aflirm  :  z)  super* 
latives ;  as,  sapientissimus  hominum,  vestrum  &c.,  the  wisest  of 
men,  of  you ;  when  the  discourse  is  of^  at  leasts  more  than  two, 
for  the  comparative  is  used  of  two :  e.g.  Socrates  iuit  doctissimus 
Greeorum^  Socrates  was  the  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  :  om- 
niam  optimus,  the  best  of  all :  virtus  est  omraum  rerum  pukher- 
rinia,  virtue  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  thbgs. 

Observatiofis. 

1 .)  We  sometimes  find  omnea  and  cuncti  followed  by  a  plural 
genitive,  with  this  peculiarity,  that  they  do  not  denote  a  part  of 
the  whole,  but  the  whole  itself:  e.  g.  Li  v..  31.  45,  Attaliis  — 
et  Macedonum  fere  omnibus  et  quibusdam  Andrioruni,  ut  ma^ 
nerent,  persuasit :  here  omnibus  Macedonum  for  omnibus  Ma» 
cedonibut  is  harsh :  perhaps  Livy  wrote  thus  only  on  account 
of  the  corresponding  sentence,  et  quibusdam  ^ndriorum,  to  pre- 
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serve  ;u)  equity  in  tberbydims  we  inu^t  Bay  thai  ihaXfore 
ommbm  is  equivalent  to  plerisque*  Cicero  indeed  has,  Pis«,d8» 
omnium  generum^  atatum,  ordinum  amnes  viri  ac  mulieres: 
but  this  is  somewhat  di£ferenty  since  viri  and  mulieres  foUow, 
and  omnium  is  joined  to  generum,  »tatum>  ordinum :  so  euncii 
ommum  ordinum,  Sail.  Fragm.  Hist.  3.  p.  Q66.  Ed«  SalL  Coit. : 
in  both  these  places  the  genitive  may  be  tran^ted  by  ef  or 
from:  they  are  therefore  not  unlike  the  passage  lav.  31«  45, 
where  Maoedonum  omnibus  is  put  for  Macedonibua  omnibus. 
We  abo  find  other  similar  places ;  e.  g.  pr^orum  omnea  for  pc»- 
tores  omnea»  liv.  £4*  S£.  Ed.  Drakenb.  where  other  editions 
have.pr»tores :  so  cunctos  hommum  for  cunctoe  homines,  OvidL 
Met.  4. 630:  aiiic^iiJjinmfiaani«tforcunctaspix>vincias,PUn. 
H.  N.  3.  1.  We  find  also  many  other  adjectives,  which  are 
really  epithets,  followed  by  a  genitive,  particularly  in  the  poets ; 
e.  g.  superi  et  imi  dearum  for  dii,  Hor.  Od.  1.  10  superis 
deorum  gratus  et  imis :  Hor.  Sat.  2.  2. 60,  aliosve  dierum  festos 
for  dies :  Vii^.  Mn.  4. 676,  sequimur  te,  sancte  deorum,  i.  e. 
sancte  deus :  liv,  30. 9^  expeditis  militum  for  militibus :  36. 27, 
^nAquh Jaderum  for  fcedera :  Plin.  H,  N.  8.  48,  nigrs^  lanarum 
nullum  colorem  bibunt,  for  lanso^ :  11.51,  degeneres  canum  cau- 
dam  sub  alvum  refiectunt :  Curt.  6.  2,  capdvss^ininarum  for 
feminas;  and  elsewhere.  This  is  after  the  Greek  idiom:  see 
Vecho.  Hellenol.  p.  131.  seqq.  and  Heusing.  therepn.  Thege- 
mtive  after  uterque  is  somewhat  similar,  but  very  usual ;  as^ 
aterque  fratrum,  both  brothers^  uterque  nostruipu  ^cb  of  us/^ 
vestrum,  of  you. 

2.)  Sometimes,  as  in  Greekj  we  find  the  plural  genitive  with* 
out  a  governing  adjective,  where  we  must  understand  unus  or 
aliquis:  e.g.  Hor.  Od.  3. 13. 13,  fies  nobilium  tu  qupque/ow- 
tium,  sc.  unMs  (fons) :  Plaut.  Mil.  4.  2.  25,  cedo  signum,  si 
harum  Baccharum  es,  sc.  una. 

3.)  It  is  evident,  tliat  instead  of  the  plural  genitive  we  may 
add  de,  ex,  inter,  or  in  (with  an  ablative  instead  of  inter):  e*  g^ 
unus  e  miUtis,  de  multis,  ex  muUUj  inter  multos:  doctissiiBaus 
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inter  Grecos,  in  Gracis :  this  is  very  usual^  but  the  genitive  is 
more  concise. 

4.)  In  this  case  we  must  use  nostrum,  vestrum,  not  nostri^ 
vestri,  as  the  genitives  of  nos,  vos. 

5.)  When  the  following  substantive  in  the  genitive  is  a  noun 
of  multitude^  e.  g.  civitas,  Grsscia,  gens,  exercitus,  legio,  turba, 
cohors,  urbs,  plebs,  populus,  senatus  &c.,  it  is  manifest  that  it 
must  be  in  the  singular ;  e.  g.  princeps  civitatis,  the  chief  of  the 
state ;  princeps  senatus,  the  first  of  the  senate ;  princeps  iuven- 
tutis,  the  head  of  the  youth  :  yet  the  prepositions  are  here  more 
usual,  except  when  a  substantive  precedes,  as  in  the  example 
above  cited,  princeps  is  rather  a  substantive  than  an  adjective, 
and  therefore  takes  a  genitive  in  preference.  So  Nep.  Hamilc. 
2,  valentissima  totius  Africdi  oppida,  where  the  genitive  maybe 
governed  by  the  substantive,  or  by  the  superlative  valentissima : 
so  Cic.  Rab.  Post.  9»  virum  unum  totius  Gracia  facile  doctis- 
simum,  Platonem :  Nep.  Ale.  7,  primus  Gracia  cicitaiis,(oT  e 
Gnecia  civitate :  decumum  quemque  legionis,  for  e  legione,  Tac. 
Ann.  8.  21*  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  passage,  Cic. 
Off.  1.  Id,  totius  autem  iniustitiie  nulla  capitalior  est,  quam 
eorum,  qui  cum  mazime  fallunt,  id  agunt,  ut  viri  boni  esse  vide- 
antur,  of  all  injustice  there  is  none  more  criminal  than  the  in- 
justice of  those  Sic.  for  omnino  nulla  iniustitia  capitalior  est  8ic. 
The  passage  fi-om  Nep,  Iphic.  1,  fiiit  enim  talis  dux,  ut  non  so- 
lum a:tatis  suae  cum  primis  compararetur,  belongs  not  to  these, 
since  primi  etatis  susb  means,  the  first  of  his  time. 

6.)  The  English  o/]^yrom,amoi?gs^,may  often  be  better  omitted ; 
as,  multi  hominum,  many  men ;  pauci  eruditorum  hoc  credunt, 
few  learned  men  believe  this.  Yet  such  expressions  must  always 
denote  a  division.  Also  uterque  nostrum,  vestrum,  is  not  so  well 
translated  both  of  us,  of  you,  as  we  two,  you  two.  It  has  been 
lately  remarked  that  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as  omnes 
Macedonum  for  omnes  Macedones,  and  cuncti  hominum  for 
cuncti  homines. 

7.)  In  an  interrogation  about  two,  we  use  nterV  not  quisf 
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(though  we  find  quia  for  uter,  Liv.SO.  1 :  Viig.  ^n.  H.  708.) 
and  the  answer  is  netiter,  not  nulltu :  e.  g.  if  the  discourse  were 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  we  asked,  which  (whether)  of  them 
was  a  Greek  i  answ.  neither :  we  must  say  u^er  eorum  fuit  Grse* 
cus?  neuter. 

8.)  Quot  sunt  vestrum  ?  how  man}'  are  there  of,  from  amongst, 
you  ?  out  of  your  number  ?  but  quot  estis  ?  how  many  are  you  ? 
i.  e.  taken  together :  quot  sunt  illorum  i  how  many  are  there  of 
them  ?  out  of  their  number  ?  but  quot  sunt  illi  ?  how  many  are 
they  ?  in  all.  So  there  is  the  same  difference  between  quot  sunt 
nostrum  f  quot  sumus  ?  so  also  sunt  mulu,  pauci,  nostrum,  ves- 
trum,  illorum,  and  sumus, estis,  sunt,  multi,  pauci  Sec. :  so  tot  suut 
nostrum,  vestrum,  illorum,  and  tot  sumus,  estis,  sunt, 

9.)  The  genitive  omnium  also  follows  nullo  modo ;  e.  g.  rem 
nullo  modo  probabilem  omnium,  Cic.  Nat.  D.  1 .  ^7,  i.  e.  a  thing 
of  all  others  not  at  all,  or  the  least  8cc.,  for  minime,  where  in 
other  respects  the  passage  is  correct :  yet  it  always  seems  harsh. 

10.)  With  respect  to  the  superlative  we  must  observe, 

a)  that  it  agrees  in  gender  with  the  subject;  e.  g.  Cic.  Nat. 
Deor.  2.  52,  Indus  vero,  qui  est  omnium  Jluminum  maximus  : 
Terent.  Cun.  2.  2.  17,  est  genus  hominum,  qui  esse  primos  se 
omnium  rerum  volunt.  Here  some  cite  Ovid.  Pont.  4.  1.  35, 
sic  ego  sum  rerum  non  ultima,  Sexte,  tuarum ;  but  in  the  best 
editions  we  have  pars  for  sum, 

b)  In  a  discourse  about  two,  the  Romans  use  the  compara- 
tive in  preference  to  the  superlative :  e.g.  if  we  were  speaking  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  asked,  which  of  them  was  the  best  ?  we 
must  say,  uter  horum  est  melior  f  so  utra  manuum  est  agilior  9 
not  agillima,  though  in  English  we  should  say,  which  hand  is  the 
most  acUve  i  This  comparative,  therefore,  Uke  the  superlative, 
governs  a  plural  genitive  :  e.  g.  Nep.  Dion.  l,exquaduosfilio8 
procreavit—- totidemque  filias,  nomine  Sophrosynen  et  Areten  : 
quarum  priorem  Dionysio  filio  —  nuptum  dedit,  i.  e.  the  first 
ofwhom,  not  primam:  Nep.  Reg.  1,  Cyrus  et  Darius  Hystaspis 

2  c  2 
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filiu8---priorAortfinthefir8tyiiot  princus.  So  of  two  aoos,  (faix>- 
tben)  we  say  maior  filiorum  the  oklest  son,  minor  the  youngest, 
not  mazimufl  and  minimiis.  Yet  we  find  maximus  of  two,  in- 
utead  of  niaior :  e.  g.  maximus  stirpis,  Liv.  1. 3,  of  two  tuodieis.: 
on  tlie  contrary,  maior  for  maximus,  e.  g.  omnium  triumpbonim 
lauream  adepte  maiorem  Plin.  H.  N.  7.  30,  for  mazimam:  or 
triumphorum  is  used,  as  in  Greek,  for  triumphis.  Noie.  NuUo 
niodo  when  used  for  minime  also  takes  a  genitive  plural ;  Cic. 
Nat.  Deor.  1.  27,  rem  nulh  modo  probabiiem  omnium;  see 
above. 

III.)  Some  adjectives  and  pronouns  of  the  neuter 
gender,  and  singular  number,  are  used  as  substantives, 
and  therefore  take  after  them  the  genitive  of  a  sub- 
stantive, of  an  adjective  if  it  be  of  the  second  declen- 
sion, and  of  a  pronoun.  They  are,  tantum  so  much,  so 
many ;  quantum  how  much,  how  many ;  aliquantam 
something  considerable,  plus  more,  multum,  plurimum, 
reliqutim,  dimidium,  medium,  nimium,  aliud,  quid 
with  its  compounds  aliquid,  quidquid,  quidquam  &c., 
hoc,  id,  illud,  istud,  and  quod.  Yet  here  the  following 
distinction  should  be  carefully  observed : 

1.)  Some  of  these  are  more  properly  used  but  substantively, 
i.  e.  either  stand  alone,  and  without  a  sulistantive,  or  if  a  sub- 
stantive, adjecdve  or  pronoun  be  added,  it  must  be  in  the  geni- 
tive. These  are  tantum,  quantum,  aliquantum,  plus,  and  in 
general  quid  with  its  compounds,  such  as  quidquid,  aliquid, 
quidquam  &c.,  and  quod  from  qui,  when  it  is  used  for  quantum. 

These  are  pardy  used  alone,  and  without  a  substantive ;  as 
quid  agis  i  tantum  egi :  plus  feci  &c. :  partly  with  a  genitive 
following,  as  tantum  studU  so  much  eagerness,  not  studium  ; 
the  latter  would  mean,  so  great  an  eagerness :  so  tanium  cilrij 
librorum  &c.  so  much  meat,  so  many  books  8cc. :  quantum  tem~ 
ports  impendisti,  how  much  time  hast  thou  devoted,  not  tem- 
pus ;  the  latter  would  mean,  how  great  or  important  a  time : 
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quantum  librorum  habes?  how  many  books  bast  thou?  not 
quantos  iibros,  which  would  mean,  how  lar]ge  books.  Tantum 
is  commonly  followed  by  quantum ;  as  habeo  tantum  librorum^ 
quantum  hominum  vix  vidistiy  I  have  as  many  books^  as  you  have 
scarcely  seen  men :  aliquantum  temporis  a  considerable  time, 
not  aliquantum  tempus  :  so  aliquantum  cibi«  librorum,  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  food,  of  books :  plus  temporis  more  time, 
not  tempus :  quid  negotii  f  what  kind  of  business  i  not  nego- 
tium,  nor  quod  negotii ;  but  quod  negotium  is  correct^  for  quid 
the  neuter  of  quis  is  a  substantive,  but  quod  an  adjective.  So 
quid  reif  for  quae  res?  what  afiair?  quid  mudieris  uxorem 
habes  i  Terent  Hec.  4.  4.  21,  what  kind  of  a  woman  hast  thou 
for  a  wife  i  exponam  quid  homims  sit,  Cic.  Yen*.  2.  54,  what 
kind  of  man  he  is :  quid  tu  hondnis  es  f  Terent,  Heaut.  4.  8.  7, 
what  kind  of  man  art  thou  ?  Yet  we  also  find  quid  with  the  fol- 
lowing word  in  the  same  case,  e.  g.  Plant.  Pseud.  2. 2.  4,  quid 
est  tibi  nomen'f  Men.  5.  9*  7^  quid  erat  nomen^  Liv.  34.  3, 
qM  konestum  dictu  prastenditur  i  so  quid  mirum  fecit,  quid  no* 
vumf  Plant.  Pseud.  1.  5.  19:  quid  nomen  estpatemum?  for 
quod.  Plant.  Rud.  4.  4.  1 16.  Aliquid  negotii  some  business, 
not  negotium;  but  aliquod  negotium  is  correct:  aliquid  t&n^ 
ports  some  time,  and  without  ali  when  si  or  ne  precedes ;  as  si 
quid  temporis  if  some  time,  ne  quid  temporis  perdatur  lest  any 
time  be  lost :  so  aliquid  formie,  rei  &c. ;  as  Cic.  Verr.  5.  £5, 
qui  aliquid  forma,  atatis,  artificHqne  habebant,  abducitomnes, 
all  who  had  any  beau^,  youth  or  skill  &c. :  yet  we  often  find 
aliquid  with  an  adjective  following  in  the  same  case ;  as  aliquid 
extremum,  Cic.  Sen.  19:  aliquid  improvisum,  Li  v.  £7.  43: 
aliquid  nu^num,  Virg.  JEn.  10.  547.  Quidquid  praclari  fe- 
dsti  whatever  thou  hast  done,  that  b  excellent :  quidquid  rerum 
geasit,  id  laudatur,  whatever  he  has  transacted^  is  praised,  for 
ooiftes  res  quas  gessit,  em  laudantur,  which  also  is  correct: 
Terent.  Eun.  5.  6.  10,  quidquid  huius  (for  huius  ra)  &ctum  est; 
culpa  non  factum  est  mea,  whatever  of  this  business  has  been 
done  &c.  huius  sc.  negotii,  for  in  hac  re:  so  ibid.  1.  2.  12£, 
quidquid  huius  feci,  causa  virginis  feci :  yet  quidquid  is  some- 
times used  adjectiveiy  for  quodquod  with  a  substantive  in  the 
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same  case,  e.  g.  quidquid  Ubi  mmehest,  Plaut.  Men.  5.  2.60: 
quidqvid  solameti  humandi  est,  Virg.  £n.  10.  493:  some  use 
quicquid  for  quidquid,  which,  however,  is  the  same  word : 
quidquam  (some  write  quicquam)  novi  any  thing  new :  quod 
from  qui  when  it  means  how  much,  and  is  used  for  quantum, 
e.  g.  Cic.  Off.  1.  fi,  quibus  vitiis  declinatis,  quod  in  rebus  ho- 
nestis  et  cognitione  dignis  opera:  cf/r^eque  ponetur,  id  iure  lau- 
dabitur,  where  quod  0{>er»  curaeque  is  put  for  quantum  opere 
curseque  so  much  labour  and  care  as :  it  is  thus  often  used,  as 
Liv.  1.  1£,  cum  Romanus  exercitus  instructus,  quodinVer  Pa- 
la  tinum,  Capitolinumque  collem  catnpi  est,  complesset;  quod 
cam  pi  for  quantum  campi :  so  we  find  quod  eius  faceie  potero, 
as  much  of  it  as  I  can  do :  quod  eius  fieri  poterit  See.  Very 
frequently  quod,  is  thus  used  for  quantum,  so  that  a  genitive 
precedes  to  which  it  refers,  and  which  genitive  is  governed  by 
id  (for  tantum)  omitted :  such  passages  occasion  much  difficulty 
to  beginners :  as,  Cic.  Verr.  4.  27,  mittit  ( Verres)  homihi  (An- 
tiocho  regi)  munera  satis  large :  haec  ad  usum  domeslicum :  vifjii, 
oki,  quod  ei  visum  erat :  euam  tritici  quod  satis  esset,  i.  e.  of 
wine  and  oil,  what  he  pleased ;  of  wheat  also,  what  was  suffi* 
cient:  for  id  (sc.  tantum)  viid,  olei,  quod  (i.  e.  quantum)  ei 
visum  erat:  etiam  id  (u  e.  tantum)  tritici  quod (i.  e.  quantum) 
8lc.  So  lav.  1.14,  vastatur  agri,  quod  inter  urbem  et  Fidenas 
est,  for  id  agri,  quod  so  much  land  was  laid  waste,  as  was  &c. : 
Caes.  B.  G.  3.  l6,  tum  navium  quod  ubique  fuerat,  unum  in 
locum  coegerat,  so  many  ships,  as  were  in  every  quarter,  he 
had  collected  into  one  place.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  ques- 
tion, whether  instead  of  the  well  known  expression  quoad  eius 
facere  potero,  quoad  ^us  fieri  poterit,  as  far  as  I  can  do  in  it, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  in  it^  we  should  not  rather  read  quod  eius 
fftcere  potero  &c«  The  celebrated  J.  Fn  Gronovius  always 
seems  to  prefer  the  latter,  which  certunly  is  more  correct :  see 
Gronov.  ad  Liv.  26.  32:  39-  45. 

Observations. 

a)  Tantum  with  the  genitive  always  means  so  much,  so'  many : 
but  when  it  means  so  great,  it  is  always  an  adjective,  i.  e.  does 
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not  govern  a  genitire,  but  agrees  with  it9  substantive  in  gender, 
number  and  case  :  as  tanttu  labor  so  great  a  labour,  tanta  vis 
so  great  strength,  tantum  negatium  so  great  or  weighty  an  af- 
fair :  we  may  therefore  use  tantus  labor  and  tantum  laboris, 
tantum  negotium  and  tantum  negotii  in  different  significations : 
viz.  tantus  labor  so  great  a  labour,  tantum  laboris  so  much  la- 
bour:  tantum  negotium  so  weighty  a  business,  tantum  negotii 
so  much  business  or  trouble :  it  is  therefore  iocorrect  to  say 
that  tantum  laboris  is  put  for  tantus  labor  Sec.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  tantum  laboris  a  substantive,  such  as  negotium, 
is  understood ;  and  so  also  in  tantum  negotii :  the  expression 
tantum  negotium  negotii  certainly  appears  very  strange ;  but 
perhaps  the  Romans  were  so  accustomed  to  the  omission  of 
negotium  in  such,  instances,  that  the  singularity  of  the  expres- 
sion did  not  strike  them.  It  is  the  same  with  quantum  how 
much,  so  much  as  :  there  is  a  difierence  between  quantum  ne- 
gotium, and  quantum  negoui ;  the  former  means,  how  great, 
how  important  a  business ;  the  latter,  how  much  business  or 
trouble ;  and  so  in  similar  instances :  it  is  therefore  incorrect  to 
say  that  quantum  temporis  stands  for.  quantum  tempus  &c., 
though  such  explanations  are  very  common.  The  same  di- 
stinction is  to  be  observed  where  tantum  and  quantum  are  used, 
corresponding  to  each  other;  as,  I  have  as  many  books  as  you 
have  flowers,  must  be  translated  ^o  habeo  tantum  librorum, 
gwtntumjlorum  px  habes :  the  expression  ego  habeo  tantos  li- 
bras,  quantosjlores  tu  habes,  would  mean,  I  have  as  great  books 
as  you  have  flowers.  In  quantum  negotii  also  negotiuoi  seems 
to  be  understood ;  yet  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

b)  As  quid  witli  its  compounds  aliquid,  quidquam  8cc.  are 
readily  used  for  substantives,  so  quod,  aliquod  8cc.  are  always 
used  ac^ectively,  i.  e.  agree  with  a  substantive  in  gender,  num- 
ber and  case :  thus  we  say  quid  temporis  and  quod  tempus, 
aliquid  temporis  and  aliquod  tempus  &c. :  also  without  alif  as 
si  quid  temporis,  si  quod  tempus.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
3.  1,  that  quid,  aliquid  Su:.  are  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

2.)  The  other  neuters,  viz.  the  adjectives  multum,  plurimum, 
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reliquum,  dimidium,  mediumi  nimium,  aliud,  and  the  pronouns 
hoc,  id,  istud,  illud,  (or  istuc,  illuc),  quod  from  qui  put  for 
quantum,  are  not  always  used  substantively :  but  it  is  generally 
indifierenty  whether  they  be  put  substantively  or  adjecdvelj  ; 
e.  g.  we  may  say  multum  tempus  or  multum  tempari$,  plurimum 
negotium  or  plurimum  negotii,  reliquum  tempus  or  reliquum 
temporis  &c. :  e.  g.  Cic.  Invent.  2.  1,  aliud  commodi  u  e.  aliud 
commodum :  also  with  other  genders,  as  multum  noctis,  pluri- 
mum diet  8u:»  So  also  of  the  pronouns :  we  may  say  hoc  tem^ 
pus  or  temporis,  id  negotium  or  negotii :  and  with  otlier  genders, 
as  id  rei  i.  e.  ea  res,  hoc  Uterarum  i.  e.  hie  literas  &c.  e.  g.  Cic. 
Invent.  2.  Q,  quod  voluntatis  quoniam  nobis  quoque  accidit,  &»r 
qutt  voluntas.  Yet  it  is  better  to  say  multum,  plurimum,  ni- 
mium  temporis  (sc.  negotium),  than  multum  tempus,  nimium 
tempus,  plurimum  tempus :  the  cause  is,  that  they  denote  a 
quantity.  Thus  the  ancients  readily  prefix  id  to  etatis,  when 
it  means  at  that  age,  e.  g.  homo  id  atatis,  Cic.  Or.  1.  47 : 
Cic.  Verr.  2.  37 :  so  erat  id  atatis  he  was .  at  that  age,  for  ea 
astaie.  On  the  contrary  id  patris,  id  matris  See.  are  not  used  for 
is  pater,  ea  mater,  &c.  In  general  the  neuters  id,  illud  Sec. 
are  seldom  used  substantively  unless  the  discourse  be  about  a 
thing,  and  not  a  person,  e.  g.  id  rei,  negotii  &c.  So  dimi* 
dium  the  half  is  frequently  used  for  a  substantive  (unless  it  ra- 
ther be  really  a  substantive) ;  as  Hor.  Epist.  1.  2.  40,  clmil* 
dium  facti,  qui  ccepit,  habet :  Plant.  Pseud.  1.  5.  35,  bonus 
animus  in  re  mala  dimidium  est  mali:  dimidium  pecunia,  Cic« 
Q.  Fr.  2.  4:  dimidium  miHtum,  Dv.  35.  1.  But  when  it 
means  halfnnd  cannot  be  taken  but  as  an  adjective,  then  it  is 
used  adjectively,  as  dinddia  pars  hereditatis,  noctis  8cc.,  where 
we  cannot  say  dimidium  partis.  Thus  medium  is  used  substan- 
tively with  or  without  a  genitive,  as  Hon  Epist.  1.  18. 9,  virtus 
est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrinque  reductum,  the  middle  or  mean 
between  vices  8ic. :  so  medium  diei,  Li  v.  27*  48 :  medium  asdium, 
Liv.  5.  41 :  without  a  genitive,  Cic.  Fat  17,  medium  ferire: 
on  the  contrary  it  is  better  to  say,  in  medio  mari  than  in  medio 
maris,  in  medio  negotio  than  negotii,  in  media  urbe  than  in  medio 
urbis  See. 
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Observations. 

ft)  When  the  neuters  included,  n«  1, 2,  viz.  tantum,  quantum, 
quid,  ftliquid  8cc.|  multum,  plurimum,  hoc,  id  Sec.,  govern  a  ge- 
nitive, and  this  genitive  is  an  adjective  of  the  neuter  gender  used 
substantively,  e*  g.  tantum  botn,  aliquid  mali  &c.,  this  genitive 
must  be  of  the  second  declension  and  neut.  gend.  No  neuter 
genitive  of  the  third  declension  can  be  thus  used :  I  may  say  u 
quid  boni,  mail,  adversi  &c.  acddit,  but  not  si  quid  tristis,  hor- 
fi  bills  &c. :  here  I  must  use  si  quid  triste,  horribile  Sec. :  in 
the  same  way  aliquid,  quidquam  boni,  mali  Sec.  are  correct,  but 
not  aliquid  talis,  quidquam  talis ;  here  we  must  say  aliquid  tale, 
quidquam  tale  &c. :  e.g.  Li  v.  26.  31,  tale  quidquam  facturi 
fiieritis :  so  quid  boni,  but  not  quid  alius  (genitive  of  aUus),  but 
quid  aliud :  e.  g.  liv.  5. 3,  quid  illos  aliud  aut  turn  timuisse  ere- 
ditis :  so  not  multum  tristis,  plus  tristis  &c.,buti4usrerum  tris- 
tium,  or  something  similar.  Yet  sometimes  we  may  use  a  ge- 
nitive of  the  third  declension,  when  it  is  joined  with  a  genitive 
of  the  second,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence :  e.  g.  si  quid  boni 
et  utilis.  So  Liv.  5.  3,  si  quidquam  in  vobis,  non  dico  ctoilis, 
sed  humani  esset,  quite  correcdy;  because  humani  follows, 
therefore  civilis  is  used  for  civile. 

b)  All  the  above-mentioned  neuters  of  nouns  or  pronouns 
adjective  are  used  substantively  only  in  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative: e.g.  we  may  say,  tantum  habeo,  tantum  est,  but  not 
tantoopus  est,  quanto  opus  est  &c. :  we  may  say  tantum  libro- 
nim  mihi  est,  I  have  so  many  books ;  or  habeo  tantum  librorum, 
but  not  utor  tanto  librorum :  so  quid  rei  tibi  opus  est  i  but  not 
quo  rei  &c.  This  should  be  carefully  observed,  nor  are  theex- 
pressions  eo  loci,  quo  loci,  real  exceptions,  since  eo  and  quo  s^ 
adverbs. 

c)  To  these  adjectives  which  govern  a  genitive,  mille  also 
seems  to  belong,  since  it  is  often  found  with  a  genitive  and  sub- 
stantively :  as  Nep.  Milt.  5,  ea  mille  misit  militum :  Nep.  Dat.  8, 
cum  de  ipsius  exercitu  non  ampIius(quam)mt7Z6Ao7m/it/mceci- 
disset :  Cic.  Phil.  6.  5,  qui  L.  Antonio  mille  numum  ferret  ex- 
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pensum:  Cic.  Mil.  20,  mile  homiman  versabatur:  Terent 
Heaut.  3.  3.  40,  huic  drachmarum  argenti  haec  milk  dederat 
mutuum :  Cic.  Phil.  14.  5,  mille  Thracum:  and  elsewhere.  It 
is,  however,  quite  evident,  that  we  may  use  it  adjectively,  as 
mille  milites  &c. 

d)  Many  neuter  adjectives  of  the  plural  number  are  also  used 
with  a  genitive  following;  as,  strata  viarum,  Virg.  1,  422  (426) 
for  stratse  visa :  unless  strata  be  considered  a  substantive,  co- 
verings, i.  e.  pavements  of  the  roads ;  since  we  find  strata  equo- 
lum.  Here  belong  abdita  rerum  for  abdit»  res,  Hor.  Art.  49 : 
vana  rerum  for  vans  res,  Hor.  Sat.  2. 2.  25 :  oppoUta  caviium 
for  oppositsB  cautes,  Mela  3.  5 :  per  diverse  gentium  terrarum- 
que  volitabat,  for  diversas,  Flor.  3. 5 :  per  opaca  locorum,  Vii]g. 
Mn,  2.  725,  for  loca :  so  per  opaca  viarum,  ibid .  6. 636 :  cuncta 
terrarum,  Hor.  Od»  2.  1.  23 :  cuncta  camporum,  Tac.  Hist.  5. 
10 :  cuncta  curarum,  ibid.  Ann.  3. 35,  for  cunctas  curas :  plera- 
que  rerum  humanarum  regit  fortuna.  Sail.  lug.  102,  for  pie- 
rasque. 

§3. 

Of  the  Genitive  after  Verbs. 

The  genitive  also  follows  many  verbs.  Yet,  since 
properly  a  verb  cannot  well  govern  a  genitive,  the  ge^ 
nitive  seems  to  depend  on  some  substantive  understood. 
Some  philologists  generally  understand  the  word  ne- 
gotium  or  res,  and  sometimes  other  words  :  this  how- 
ever is  quite  conjectural,  though  it  may  be  admitted  as 
a  probable  explanation  of  many  passages  in  the  ancients. 
The  learner  should  therefore  be  early  accustomed  to 
consider  negotium,  i.  e.  res,  with  a  genitive,  as  a  mere 
periphrasis  or  circumlocution  ;  e.  g.  negotium  peccati 
for  peccatum,  negotium  diei  for  dies  &c. 

I.)  The  genitive,  in  various  senses,  follows  the  verb 
esse: 
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] .)  In  the  description  of  a  person  or  thing  as  to  its  fornix  pro- 
perty, importance,  worth,  age,  or  quality ;  where  probably 
speaking  of  persons  a  substantive,  as  homp,  femina^  must  be  un- 
derstood ;  of  things,  uegotium  or  res ;  and  the  verb  esse  is  trans- 
lated to  be,  to  Itave  or  otherwise ;  as,  hie  homo  est  boni  ingenii, 
is  of  a  good  understanding,  has  a  good  understanding ;  where 
homo  must  be  understood,  as  if  it  were  hie  homo  es^  homo  boni 
ifigenii :  haec  mulier  est  egregias  fomuZy  of  remarkable  beauty, 
for  base  mulier  est  mulier  egcef^sd forma:  Nep.  Ale.  11,  Thu- 
cydides  qui  eiusdem  astatisfuit,  sc.  homo  or  scriptor,  who  was 
of  the  same  time  or  period  :  Terent.  Audr.  3.  5.  2,  quandoqui- 
dem  tam  nulli  (for  nullius)  consiln  sum,  since  I  am  so  entirely 
Mdthout judgment;  where  homo  must  be  understood,  since  I 
am  a  man  so  entirely  &c. :  Nep-  Bum.  1,  quod  aliens  erat  o- 
vitiUis,  sc.  homo,  that  he  was  of  a  foreign  state,  and  therefore  not 
a  Macedonian  :  Caes.  B.  G*  4.  2,  haec  (iumenta)  quotidiana 
exercitatione,  summi  uXdnt  laboris  efficiunt,  by  daily  exercise 
th^  make  these  beasts  capable  of  the  greatest  labour,  ut  sint 
iumenta  summi  laboris:  Liv.  21.  60,  nee  roagni  certaminis  ea 
dimicatioyvtV,  sc.  res :  the  order  is,  et  ea  dimicatio  non  fuit  res 
magni  certaminis :  Suet.  Claud  3d,  erat  brevissimi  somnif  he 
was  a  person  of  very  litde  sleep,  one  who  required  or  accus« 
tomed  himself  to  very  little  sleep.  To  these  bdongs  the  well- 
known  expression  sum  mei  iuris  sc.  homo,  I  am  in  my  own 
power,  at  my  own  disposal.  Sen.  Ep.  11:  for  which  we  also 
find  sum  meas  potest  at  is,  as  Liv.  31.  45,  nee  se  potestatis  suae 
esse  respondebant,  for  et  respondebant,  se  non  esse  homines  suas 
potestatis,  properly  people  in  their  ovni  power :  Nep.  Ale.  8,  se, 
Alcibiade  recepto,  nullius  mamerUi  apud  exercitum  futurum, 
that  himself  would  be  of  no  weight  or  influence  with  the  army, 
bominem  being  understood.  All  this  is  in  general  very  easy, 
if  one  remembers  what  we  said  before,  ^2.  n.  VI,  that  after 
many  substantives  there  is  added  a  genitive  of  another  substan- 
tive to  denote  the  quality,  form  &c.  of  the  former,  and  that  this 
genitive  has  generally  an  adjective  with  it :  we  have  only  then 
to  consider  that  after  sum,  the  substantive  by  which  this  genitive 
19  governed,  is  generally  omitted :  so  we  find  base  res  est  magni 
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pretii  8c.  res :  or  often  without  pretii,  e.  g.  est  magfn,  he  n  of 
great  worth ;  est  plurisy  he  is  of  more  worth ;  for  est  homo  prelii 
magni,  pretii  maioris :  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  72,  scio  enim  dus  or- 
dima  (sc.  senatus)  auctoiitatem  apud  te  magni  fiUsse :  Plaut. 
True  £•  6.  8,  pluris  est  testis  oculatus  quam  auriti  decern^  one 
eye-witness  is  of  more  value  than  ten  ear-witnesses :  see  here- 
after, n«  II.  under  verbs  signifying  to -value. 

Nate :  a)  These  genitives  are  more  difficult  when  esse  is  omit^ 
ted :  e.g.  Suet.  Claud.  33,  libidinis  in  femioas  profusissinue,  ac. 
fuit :  Galb.  22»  ciU  plurimi  traditur  sc.  fuisse :  so  quod  eos  ni- 
mium  sui  iutis  (sc.  esse)  cc^nosceret,  Cic.  Verr.  1.  7,  if  the  d* 
Upsis  of  esse  be  necessary :  at  least  it  is  analogous,  b)  As  it 
was  observed  above,  §  2.  n.  VI.  that  in  many  instances,  instead 
of  a  genitive,  an  ablative  was  added  to  substantives,  pcsMfitiia 
being  understood;  e.g.  homo  antiqua  virtute,  vir  summa  nobi- 
litat^  homo  fide  magnai  femina  forma  pulchra  &c. :  so  this  ab» 
lati ve  also  follows  the  verb  esse,  where  pnsditus  must  in  like  man- 
ner be  understood :  e.  g.  hie  homo  est  antiqua  virtute,  fide  magna 
sc.  pnMlitus  :  femjpia  liiit  magna  pulchritudine  sc.  pivdita  &C4 
This  belongs  pvqperly  to  the  consideration  of  the  aUadve;  but 
will  not  be  irrelevant  here,  in  order  that  the  learner  may  see  these 
usages  together. 

2.)  We  may  especially  refer  to  these  the  following  and  similar 
expressions,  where  negotium,  i.  e.  res  or  opus^  or  a  similar  sub- 
stantive must  be  understood :  e.  g.  est  maris,  it  is  usual,  custo- 
mary ;  i.  e.  it  is  a  thing  of  usage  or  custom  :  Cic  Verr.  ] .  26, 
turn  ille—  negavit,  nuyris  esse  Graecorum,  ut  in  convivio  virorum 
accumberent  mulieres,  then  he  said,  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  Greeks,  or  not  customary  with  the  Greeks:  properly,  it 
was  not  a  thing  of  custom  or  usage,  where  moris  is  governed  by 
rem  or  negotium  omitted :  Ces.  B.  G.  4. 5,  est  autem  hoc  Gal- 
lic® eonsuetudifus,  ut  Sec.,  but  tliis  is  a  Gallic  custom,  customary 
with  the  Gauls ;  properly,  it  is  a  thing  in  usage  with  the  Gauls; 
where  negotium  rather  than  res  must  be  understood  on  account 
of  hoc.  To  these  belongs  the  expression  non  est  opera,  which 
has  a  double  sense,  a)  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  where  res  or 
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oegptium  must  be  understood,  or  rather  pretium,  which  is  some- 
times  expressed :  properly  i  it  is  not  a  thing  of  or  for  the  trouble: 
so  est  operas.  Plant.  Cas^  5. 2. 5  :  b)  there  is  a  want  of  time  or 
leisure,  where  again  negotium  or  res  is  understood,  and  it  must 
be  explained  like  the  preceding ;  viz,  where  a  thing  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  or  time,  one  has  no  time  for  it:  Liv,  44.  36,  non 
opertt  sit  stanti  nunc  in  acie  docere,  i.e.  I  have  not  time  8cc» : 
liv.  1. 24 ;  3. 8  ;  21.9:  also  est  mihi  (dbi  Slc.)  operas,  I  have 
time  or  leisure,  Li  v.  5.  15 :  Plant.  True.  4.  4.39.  Particularly 
we  must  to  tiiese  refer  the  common  forms  est  sapientis,  it  is  wise, 
est  stulti,  estinsam,est  magni  aninU :  properly,  it  is  the  property 
or  business  of  a  wise,  foolish,  insane  person ;  of  a  great  mind  &c. 
where  commonly  the  infinitive,  as  a  subject,  either  precedes  or 
follows,  e.g.  sapieniisest  nihil  dicere,  quod  non  certo  sciat; 
stuUi  contra  est  omnia  dicere,  quas  in  buccam  veniant :  magni 
animi  est  contemnere  divitias,  where  negotium  and  not,  as  many 
bdieve,  officiumis  understood,  on  which. th^ae  genitives  depend. 
Cicero  is  full  of  such  instances ;  as  Phil.  1  A.  2,  cuiusvis  homnis 
est  errare ;  nuUius  nisi  insipientis  (sc.  est)  in  errore  perseverare^ 
to  err,  belongs  to,  is  the  property  of  a  maIl|^Mlt  to  persevere  in 
error  is  the  property  of  none,  but  a  silly  'man ;  here  hominis, 
nullius,  and  insipientis  are  governed  by  negotium  :  at  least  ne* 
gotium  is  the  best  word  to  supply,  since  it  suits  most  platices; 
others  understand  munus  or  proprium:  Cic.  Ofil  1.  ld>  non 
enim  modo  id  virtutis  non  est,  sed  potius  inhumcmitatis,  omnem 
humanitatem  repellentis,  that  is  not  the  property  of  virtue,  but 
rather  &c. :  ibid.  20,  nam  et  ea,  quae  eximia  plerisque  et  prse- 
clara  videntur,  parva  ducere  —  fortis  ammi  magnique  (sc.  ne- 
gotium) ducendum  est(sc.  esse);  et  ea,  quae  videntur acerba, ita 
ferre,  ut  nihil  a  statu  naturae  discedas,  nihil  a  dignitate  sapien* 
tis,  robusti  ammi  (negotium)  est  magnseque  constantia  (sc.  ne- 
gotium), the  last  words,  robusti  animi  est,  may  be  translated,  is 
the  business  or  part  of  a  strong  mind,  where  negotium  or  per- 
haps opus  fails :  others  understand  officium,  which  is  less  suited, 
since  to  bear,  there,  is  not  the  duty,  but  rather  the  property,  the 
habit  of  a  strong  mind :  ibid.  23,  fortis  vero  et  const antis  est 
(sc,  negotium)  non  perturbari  in  rebus  asperis;  and  immediately 
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follows,  quanquam  hoc  amnd,  illiid  etiam  ingenii  magDi  est^ 
pnecipere  cogitatione  futura,  to  preconceive  to  one's  self  the 
future :  here  opus  may  be  understood^  since  Cicero  afterwards 
says,  base  sunt  opera  animi  magni  et  exceisi  et  pntdenda  consi- 
lioque  fidentis  :  ibid.  24,  idque  est  viri  m'agnanimi,  rebus  ag^ 
tatis,  punire  sontes,  multitudinem  conservarei  where  viri  may  be 
governed  by  negotium  or  opus,  but  not  by  ofScium  understood : 
ibid,  quare  in  tranquillo  tempestatem  adversam  optare  dementis 
(negoUum)  est :  subvenire  autem  tempestati  quavis  ratione  mt- 
pientis  est,  to  wish  for  tempestuous  weather  in  a  calm  is  the 
part  of  a  madman  8cc, :  ibid.  26,  nam  ut  adversas  res,  sic  se- 
cundas  immoderate  ferre  kvitatis  est,  is  a  mark  of  levity :  where 
negotium  or  opus  is  plunly  better  than  officium  :  Suet.  Tib.  32, 
boni  pastoris  esse  tondere  pecus,  non  deglubere,  here  negotium 
or  opus  is  better  than  oflScium,  since  it  is  the  dutyofeve/^shep* 
herd,  but  the  habit  of  only  a  good  shepherd  Sec. :  and  so  in  other 
instances.  It  is  the  same  with  meum  est,  tuum  est,  eius  est : 
when  followed  by  aB  infinitive  the  meaning  generally  is,  it  is  my 
part,  business,  custom  8cc.,  rather  than  duty ;  e.  g.  canere  non 
est  tuum :  saltare  non  est  meum :  versus  facere  est  tuum  sc.  ne- 
gotium. So  with  other  adjectives  :  as,  Cic.  Offl  2.  18,  rem 
familiarem  dilabi  sincre  Jlagitiosum  est,  sc.  negotium  :  so  dulce 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,  dc.  negotium  :  esisapienti^E  tuie  : 
est  humanitatis  tuse  :  est  levitatis  tuss  omnia  oblivisci.  Thus 
Cic.  ad  Div.  5.  20.  9,  quamobrem  de  Volusio  quod  scribis,  non 
est  id  rationum,  what  you  write  about  Volusius,  that  belongs 
not  to  the  accounts,  where  negodum  seems  necessary  before  ra- 
tionum :  ibid.  23,  non  mei  errati  (est),  sed  tui.  That  in  these 
and  similar  places  negotium  sc.  res  may  be  correctly  understood 
is  self-evident,  and  is  also  confirmed  by  passages  in  Cicero, 
where  it  is  actually  used :  e.  g.  ad  Div.  3.  12. 2,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  judicial  and  honourable  acquittal  of  Appius,  to  whom  be 
is  writing;  and  then  adds,  non  horum  temporum^  non  horum  ho^ 
minum,  atque  morum  negodum,  a  business  not  of  (or  according 
to)  the  present  times,  present  men,  or  present  manners,  not  to  be 
expected  of  Scc.  Even  where  a  duty  is  evidently  denoted,  we  may 
sUll  use  negotium,  as  liberorum  est  colere  parentes.     We  must 
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further  observe  that  after  verbs  signifying  to  believe^  account  Sic, 
the  infinitive  is  often  omitted ;  as,  semper  magni  animi  (esse) 
duzimus  divitias  contemnere,  where  esse  negotiuni  is  omitted  : 
tills  18  very  common ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Offic.  1 .  QO,forti8  animi  ducen* 
dum  est :  Nep.  Att.  \bj  quod  non  liberalis  sed  lems  (esse)  ar- 
tHtrabatur,  poUiceri  8lc. 

3.)  Esse  is  followed  by  a  genitive  when  a  duty  or  obligation 
is  denoted ;  as,  parentum  est  alere  liberos :  meum  est,  tuum  est 
8lc. :  here  we  may  properly  understand  officium,  though  nego- 
tium  will  be  quite  as  clear :  and  then  it  will  be  unnecessary  in 
such  instances  to  supply  two  different  words :  thus  liberorum 
est  colere  parentes,  where  negotium  may  as  well  be  understood 
as  o£5cium :  so  Cic.  Offic.  1.  34,  eat  igitur  adole^entis  maiores 
natu  vereri,  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  or  part  of  a  young  man  8cc. : 
where  it  seems  preferable  to  supply  officium,  because  imme- 
diately before  it  is  expressed  by  Cicero,  quoniam  qfficia  non 
eadem  disparibus  letatibus  tribuuntur,  aliaque  sunt  iuvenum, 
alia  seniorum,  aliquid  etiam  de  hac  distinctione  dicendum  est, 
and  then  follows  the  passage  above  cited :  whence  Cicero  has 
intentionally  omitted  officium  before  adolescentis,  because  itoc« 
curred  so  lately^.and  might  easily  be  supplied.  Note :  after  verbs 
of  believing  &c.y  especially  after  ducere,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
the  infinitive  esse  is  often  omitted ;  as,  patris  (esse)  duco  alere 
liberos :  so  meum  (esse)  duxi,  alere  liberos,  where  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  meum  is  governed  by  dusi,  since  it  is 
the  accusative  after  esse  understood.  We  also  find  est  officii 
(negotium  or  res)  mei,  tui  &c.:  as,  officii  duxit  (esse),  he  held  it 
as  his  duty,  Suet.  Tiber.  1 1 . 

4.)  Esse  is  also  followed  by  a  genitive  when  it  means,  to  be 
serviceable  for,  to  be  conducive  to,  instead  of  the  dative,  which 
is  more  usual;  and  this  genitive  is  generally  accompanied  by  the 
pass.  part.  fut.  in  dus :  e.  g.  Liv.  3.  31,  qui  utrisque  (i.  e.  pa-< 
tribuset  plebi)utilia  ferrent,  quasque  equanda  litertatis  essent, 
to  propose  what  was  advantageous  to  both  parties,  and  what 
might  serve  to  equalise  their  freedom,  for  libertati :  Liv.  5.  3, 
qtiom  (concordiam)  dissolvenda  maxime  tribnnicia  potestatis 
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reptur  esse,  will  tend  to  annihilate  the  tribunicial  power :  Liv. 
38. 60,  nihil  taoi  icquanda  libertaiUesse:  Liv.  40. 29,  pferaque 
distolvendarum  reUgianum  eue:  liv.  34.55,  omnia  «^  talia  et 
Concordia  et  libertatis  »que  mi$menda  esse :  Sail.  Cat.  6. 7,  re- 
gium  imperium,  quod  initio  eonservanda  UbertoHs  atque  cm- 
gend(R  reipublicafuerittf  had  tended  to  the  preservation  of  liberty 
&€. :  Sail.  lug.  88.  4,  qu»  postquam  gloriosa  modo,  neque 
beili  patrandi  cognovit,  where  esse  seems  to  fail.  If  these  pas- 
sages be  correct,  which  we  must  suppose,  since  they  were  ex- 
tracted from  good  manuscripts  by  accurate  philologists,  it  may 
be  askedi  by  what  are  these  geniuves  governed  ?  Not,  appa- 
rently, by  causa:  it  seems,  therefore,  better  to  understand  tie- 
gotiumf  negotia:  e.  g.  negoUum  conservandie  libertatis  8lc. 
Note :  To  these  we  may  also  add  a  passage  from  Ca^ar,  cited 
above:  B.  G.  4.  2,  luec  (iumenta)  quotidiana  exercitatione^ 
Bummi  ut  dnt  laboris,  efficiunt. 

5.)  Esse  is  followed  by  a  genitive  when  it  denotes,  to  bdong 
to  any  one,  to  be  the  property  of  any  one :  Cic.  ad  Div.  2.  13.2, 
iam  me  Pompeii  totum  esse  scis,  that  I  wholly  belong  to  Pompey : 
Pompeii  cannot  well  be  governed  by  totum ;  the  order  seems 
rather  to  be,  me  totum  esse  Pompdi,  where  totum  is  a  sort  erf* 
apposition :  in  the  same  way  we  say  in  English,  he  is  wholly 
Pompey's.  Proprium  or  some  similar  word  seems  to  be  un- 
derstood. So  Cic.  Marc.  2,  totum  hoc  est  tuum ;  and  soon 
after,  speaking  of  fortune,  tuam  se  esse  totam  et  propriam  fate- 
tur :  in  the  latter  example  propriam  is  added  separately ;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  passages  the 
ancients  thought  that  proprium  was  omitted,  any  more  than  in 
the  expression.  The  book  is  Ellen's,  we  recollect  that  prcqperty 
or  some  such  word  is  omitted.  In  this  way  esse  is  ofben  used, 
with  or  without  totiis :  a)  with  totus;  Liv.  3.  36,  Aomiifuns  non 
cuumrum  Mi  erant,  speaking  of  the  Decemvirs,  they  regarded 
only  the  persons,  not  the  causes;  and,  therefore,  were  not  im- 
partial :  ibid.  48,  virorum  et  maxime  Icili^*  vox  Ma  tribumdm 
potestatis  ac  provoeationis  ad  populum  ereptie,  publicarumque 
indignationum  erat,  all  their  cry  was  about  the  Iribunidal 
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power  &c. :  ^s  passage  is  peculiar,  and  it  seems  as  if  plena 
sbould  be  understood  rather  than  propria :  b)  without  totus : 
Liv.  3.  38,  moTttflique  remm  erantf  amissa  publioa^  cared  only 
about  their  own  affairs :  Liv.  6.  14,  plebes  cum  iam  unius  ho- 
minis  essei,  since  the  people  was  entirely  devoted  to  one  man : 
Liv.  ?•  30,  eo  ventum  est,  ut  aut  amicorum  aut  tmWcontiTi  Cam- 
pani  simus,  that  we  Campanians  must  either  take  the  side  of 
friends  or  enemies.  Here  proprii  might  be  understood ;  but 
immediately  there  follows,  si  defenditis  {noB),vestri{enm\if)\  sin 
deseritisj  Sumnitium  erimus ;  proprii  may  be  understood  with 
Samnitium,  and  homines  with  vestri :  SalL  lug.  8,  periculose 
enim  a  paucis-emi,  quod  multarum  esset,  what  belonged  to  many : 
Liv.  8.  12,  cuius  (consulis)  tum  fasces  erant:  Liv.  37.  55,  ea 
civUatis  Rhodiorum  essent.  These  passages  should  be  noticed, 
though  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  in  each  instance  pn>- 
prium  or  something  similar  is  understood. 

6.)  Esse  is  also  used  with  a  genitive,  to  denote  to  what  party 
Scc.any  thing  belongs:  e.g.  si  harum  Baccharum  es.  Plant. 
Mil.  4. 12. 25 ;  where  una  may  be  understood  :  as  with  fio ;  e.  g. 
^fies  nobiliumyb»/tici»  sc.  unus,  Hor.  Od.  3.  13.  13 :  further, 
euitu  (consulis)  turn  fasces  erani,  Liv.  8.  12 :  consules,  quorum 
cc^itio  et  iudicium^tV,  Cic.  ad  Att.  16. 16.  ad  Capit. :  cogni- 
tionem  eorum  esse  debere,  Liv.  42.  32 :  ea  civitaHs  Rhxfdiorum 
essent f  liv.  37*  55.  Some  ci  which  have  been  referred  to  else- 
where. 

IL)  Verbs  oi  valuing j  assestimo,  facio,  pendo,  some- 
times puto  and  habeo  ;  of  being  valued,  as  aestimor,  fio, 
pendor,  sum,  are  followed  by  these  genitives  of  the  neuter 
gender ;  magni  (at)  much,  maximi  very  much,  pluri^ 
more,  plurimi  very  much,  parvi  little,  minoris  less^  mi- 
nimi very  little,  least,  tanti  so  much,  tantidem  just  so 
much,  quanti  (so  much)  as,  how  much,  quanticimque 
how  much  soever,  quantivis  and  huius,  where  pro- 
bably pretii  is  understood :  also  by  the  genitives  of 
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certain  substantives;  aa  nauci, nihili,  flocci,  pili,  pensi, 
terunciiy  assis.  Note :  We  neither  find  multi  nor  ma- 
ioris  used  in  this  way  by  the  ancients,  but  only  magni, 
pluris.  The  following  expressions,  therefore,  are  com- 
mon: astimare  magni  to  value  (at)  much,  astimare 
marimi :  tu  virtutem  astimas  parvij  thou  valuest  virtue 
(at)  little ;  quanti  me  eestimas?  tu  me  non  tanti  iestimaSy 
qitanti  ego  te  astimo.  So  also  with  pendere,  facere, 
putare ;  as,  facere  aliquem  magni,  pluris :  and  the 
passives j/?m,  astimari  magni,  pluris,  to  be  much,  more, 
valued  :  Cic.  ad  Div.  3.  10.  2,  quod  tu  si  tanti  facies, 
quanti  ego  semper  iudicaviyacm;2^{/m  esse,  if  thou  value 
this  as  much,  as  I  have  always  thought  it  shoulid  be 
valued :  pendere  parvi,  Terent  Andr.  3,  2.  45 :  quanti, 
ibid.  Heaut.  1.  1.  103 :  facere  aliquem  nikili;  as  Cic. 
Fin.  2. 27,  at  eum  (dolorem)  nihili  fiicit,  but  he  accoimts 
it  nothing:  pendere  nihili, Terent.  Eun.  1.  2. 14  :  Ad. 
3. 4.  6.  So  flocci  non  facere,  non  nauci  habere,  non pili 
habere,  non  pensi  dtccere,  to  despise,  not  think  worth 
anything :  non  teruncii  facere,  non  assis  facere,  to  think 
not  worth  a  farthing,  a  penny :  non  hiiius facere,  Terent 
Ad.  2. 1.  9,  to  think  not  worth  this  (making  a  sign  with 
the  hand) :  parvi  putare,  pluris  putare,  pluris  esse ;  e.  g. 
Cic.  Att.  12. 28,  meamihi  conscientia /7/»n>  est  qusxn, 
is  worth  more  :  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  12,  ager  multo  p/am 
est :  Plant.  True.  2. 6.  8,  pluris  est  oculatus  testis,  quam 
decem  auriti :  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  72,  scio  enim  eius  or- 
dinis  auctoritatem  semper  apud  te  magni  fuisse,  much 
availed  :  pensi  esse,  Sail.  Cat.  62 :  Liv.  34.  49.  In 
such  instances  facio  and  cestimo  with  their  passives 
and  sum  are  most  usual :  pendo  also  is  c6mmon  ;  puto 
and  habeo  more  rare  :  we  find  the  latter,  Enn.  ap.  Cic. 
Div.  1.  SQ^  non naiici habere:  Sail.  Cat.  \2,nT\iiX pensi 
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habere :  ibid.  5,  23,  neque  quidquain  pensi  habebat : 
with  pluris,  Cic.  Phil.  6.  4. 

If  it  be  inquired,  by  what  are  these  genitives  go- 
verned ?  the  answer  is  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that 
they  are  governed  by  negotium  or  res  omitted,  and  that 
the  adjectives  magni,  pluris  &c«9.|ftgree  with  pretii  un- 
derstood :  e.  g.  aestimare  aliquem  magni,  parvi  &c.;  to 
value  any  one  (at)  n[iuch,  little  &c.,  appears  to  be  put 
for  SBStimare  aliquem  tanquam  rem  (or  negotium)  magni 
pretii  &c.,  to  value  any  one  as  a  thing  of  much  worth  : 
and  so  in  other  cases.  It  is  the  same  with  pendere 
magni,  parvi  &c.  It  is  most  evident  with  facere :  e.  g. 
facere  aliquem  magni,  parvi  &c.,  is  properly  for  facere 
aliquem  rem  (pi  negotium)  magni  pretii  &c.,  to  make 
any  one  a  thing  of  much  worth;  where  facere  retains  ita 
proper  meaning.  With  puto  and  duco,  esse  is  under- 
stood ;  since  these  words  do  not  mean,  to  value,  but  pro- 
perly to  believe  :  e*  g.  parvi  te  puto,  I  value  thee  little, 
is  for  parvi  pretii  te  rem  essejputo  :  Cic.  OiF.  3.  A^pltms 
putare  quod  utile  videatur,  quam  quod  honestum,  tur- 
pisaimum  est,  for  putare  (id)  esse  negotium  pinna  pretii 
&c. :  so  putare  magni,  Cic.  Plane.  4  :  tanti,  Cic.  Att. 
1.  II  :  Ovid.  Met.  10.  618 :  parvi,  CatuU.  23.  25.  It 
was  observed  before  that  esse  is  often  omitted  after 
verbs  of  believing,  and  we  find  esse  used,  Terent  Hec. 
5. 3. 1,  nae  esse  meam  herus  operam  deputat  parvi  pretii; 
where  the  sentence  is  fully  expressed.  It  is  the  same 
with  ducere ;  e.  g.  parvi  aliquid  ducere  is  put  for  parvi 
pretii  aliquid  esse  negotium  ducere :  and  with  their 
passives  res  or  negotium  must  be  supplied ;  e.  g.  auc- 
toritas  senatus  semper  apud  te/uit  magni,  for  fuit  res 
m^gai  pretii:  so  fio  parvi,  magni  &c.  for  fio  res  parvi 
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pretii  &c.,  I  am  become  a  thing  of  little  worth.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  pronoun  huius;  as,  nonfacio  ie  kuius^ 
I  do  not  reckon  thee  worth  this,  viz.  something  that  I 
have  in  my  hand ;  for  non  facio  te  rem  huius  jTre^n  ; 
unless  rather  rei  be  omitted,  and  dignum  must  be  un- 
derstood :  then  the  complete  sentence  would  be,  non 
facio  te  dignum  huius  reiy  sc.  quam  manibus  teneo. 
The  same  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  genitives  of 
substantives,  as  nauqi,  assis  &c.,  except  that  here  it  is 
unnecessary  to  supply  pretium,  and  only  negotium  or 
res  need  be  understood ;  as,  non  facit  me  MsiSj  he  does 
not  value  me  (at)  a  penny  :  teruncii  me  not  facit,  (at)  a 
farthing :  non  facit  me  naitci^  (at)  a  nutshell ;  i.  e.  rem 
assis,  rem  teruncii,  rem  nauci :  so  non  habet  me  77^2^  : 
non  facit  librum  pili,  i.  e.  non  facit  librum  rem  pili,  he 
thinks  the  book  not  worth  a  hair :  aliquid  non  Jlocci 
facere ;  non  pensi  facere ;  nihili  facere;  for  rem  flocci, 
rem  pensi  &c.  Yet  here  also  we  may  understand  dig- 
nus,  which  governs  a  genitive  ;  e.  g.  aliquid  non  flocci, 
pili  &c.  facere,  sc.  dignum.  In  all  the  above  examr 
pies,  it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  words  are  sup- 
plied, since  they  are  all  mere  conjectures ;  it  is  only 
important  that  the  learner  should  understand  the  sense, 
which  is  facilitated  by  such  supplements. 

Observations. 

1.)  We  also  find  vetido  and  emo  followed  by  these  genitives, 
magni,  parvi,  pluris,  minoris  8cc. :  as,  vendere  parvi,  to  sell  for 
littte, cheaply ;  magni  for  much,  dearly;  pluris,  minoris &g.  :  e.g. 
Cic.  Off.  3. 12,  vendo  meum  (frumeotum)  non  p/urts  quam  ceteri, 
fortasse  etiam  minoris,  1  sell  my  com  not  for  mote  than  others, 
perhaps  even  for  less :  ibid.  14,  emit  homo  cupidus  et  locuples 
tanti,  quanti  Pythias  voluit,  the  eager  and  rich  man  bought  it. 
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for  as  much  as  Pythias  wished :  where  pretii  and  the  ablative 
negotio  are  omitted :  therefore  vendo  minoris  is  for  vendo  negO' 
Ho  minoris  pretii,  i.  e«  minori  preUo,  since  negotium  predi  is 
equivalent  to  pretium  :  so  emere  pluris,  Cic.  ad  Div.  7.  2 : 
^otherwise  the  ablative  is  used ;  as,  vendere  magno  (parvo)  pretio, 
and  emere  magno  (parvo)  pretio,  where  also  pretio  is  often 
omitted :  see  hereafter  of  the  Ablative,  %  8.  of  Verbs,  obs.  12. 

2.)  To  these  also  seems  to  belong  the  expression  aqui  con* 
suk),  boni  consulo,  aqui  bomqae  facio  or  consulo,  to  take  well, 
to  be  satisfied  with,  to  take  in  good  part :  e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut. 
4. 5. 40,  equidem  istuc(isthuc  or  isthoc  for  istud)  Chreme,  isqui 
botdque  facio,  which  perhaps  is  put  for,  facio  istuc  rem  (or  ne- 
gotium) aequi  et  boni  pretii,  1  esteem  that  a  thing  of  fair  and 
good  value ;  1  esteem  it  fair  and  good ;  I  am  satisfied  with  it : 
Peiizonius  understands  negotii  instead  of  pretii :  Cic.  ad  Att. 
.7*  7,  animus  mens,  qui  totum  istud  aqui  boni  facit,  which  is 
I^eased  with  the  whole  of  that:  Liv.  34.  Q2,  nos  aqui  &omque 
&cimus :  Ovid.  Pont  3.  8,  quse  quanquam  misisse  pudet,  quia 
parva  videntur,  tu  tamen  haoc,  quaeso,  consule  missa  boni,  take 
in  good  part;  which  perhaps  may  be  explained  consule,  i.  e« 
iudica  missa  essenegotia  hovi  pretii ;  since  consulere  seems  pro« 
perly  to  mean,  to  consider,  resolve,  judge,  and  thence,  to  take  a 
thing  for  what  you  have  judged  it :  and  thus  Quintilian  seems 
to  expliun  it  when  he  says,  that  boni  consulas  is  the  same  as 
bonum  indices ;  as  when  we  say,  take  it  for  good, i.e.  be  satis- 
fied with  it.  We  also  find  »qui  bonique  dicere  (for  facere,  con- 
sulere) ;  e.  g.  Terent.  Phorm.  4.  d.  32. 

3.)  We  must  further  remark,  that  we  also  find  eestimare 
magno  (sc.  pretio)  to  value  highly ;  as  Cic.  Fm.  3.  3,  si  enim 
sapiens  aliquis  miser  esse  possit,  nsB  ego  istam  gloriosam  me- 
morabilemque  virtu tem  non  magtio  estimandam  putem :  so  Liv. 
41.  20 :  also  mtimare  oonnihilo  to  value  a  littie,  e.  g.  Cic.  Fm. 
4.  23,  noD  quia  sit  bonum  valere  (i.  e.  sanitas)  sed  quia  sit  non- 
nihilo  aostimandum,  not  that  health  is  a  good,  but  because  it  is 
somewhat  to  be  prized. 
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III.)  The  verbs  memini  remember,  recorder  remem- 
ber, reminiscor  remember,  and  obMviscor  forget,  are 
followed  by  a  genitive  or  accusative  of  the  person  or 
thiiig  which  one  remembers  or  forgets  :  e.  g.  meminy 
rei  or  rem,  I  remember  a  thing;  sohominis  or  hominem  : 
numeros  memini,  si  verba  tenerem,  Virg.  EcL  9.  45,  I 
remember  the  tune,  if  I  could  retain  the  words :  so 
omnia  meminit  dogmatUj  Cic.  Acad.  4. 33  :  cum  omnia 
— dicta  meminisset,  Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  1 :  beneficiay  Cic. 
Plane.  33  :  constantia^  Cic.  ad  Div.  13.  75  :  Epicuri, 
Cic.  Fin.  5. 1 :  memini  patris  or  patrem :  so  recordari, 
reminisci,  as  diei,  diem  :  huius  meriti  in  me  recorder, 
Cic.  Plane.  28  :  flagitiorum  recorder,  Cic.  Pis.  6  :  re- 
coxdi^jx^trammusiGniSy  Cic.  Att.  4. 17 :  recordor  onmes 
gradus^  Cic.  Or.  3.  1.  22 :  recoxAor  despen^nes^  Cic. 
ad  Div.  2. 16 :  memariam  recordari  ultimam,  Cic.  Arch. 
1  :  reminisci  retensfanue^  Nep.  Phoc.  4:  tncommodi, 
Caes.  B.  G.  1. 13  :  amicoSy  Ovid.  Pont.  1. 8. 30 :  dulces 
ArgoSy  Virg.  ^n.  10.  782  :  ea  potius  remiriiscere,  quae 
&c.  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  5  Sulp. :  oblivisci  aliquem  or  alicu- 
ius  \  iniuriae  or  iniuriam.  The  genitive  occurs  Nep. 
Bum.  6 :  C»s.  B.  G.  1.  14 :  7. 34  ;  Cic.  Plane.  42 :  the 
accusative,  Cic.  Brut.  60:  Cic.  Rose.  Am*  17:  Virg. 
Geor.  2.  19.  Here  also  it  is  uncertain,  by  whattiie 
genitive  is  governed.  Some  understand  memoriam, 
recordationem ;  as  if  memini  diei  was  for  memini  me- 
moriam  diei,  or  recordationem  diei,  which  would  be 
very  singular.  Others  understand  negotium,  so  that 
with  the  genitive  it  is  merely  a  periphrasis  :  e.  g.  me- 
mini illius  diei  for  memini  negotium  illius  diei,  i.  e. 
ilium  diem :  recordor  hominis,  for  recordor  negotium 
hominis,  i.  e.  hominem ;  which  perhaps  is  preferable. 
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It  is  more  probable  that  no  word  whatever  is  under* 
stood,  since  similar  constructions  are  common  in  many 


%  Observations. 

1.)  Some  pretend,  that  in  the  ancients  we  find  memini  with 
an  accusative  only  of  a  thing,  and  not  of  a  person ;  but  this  is  an 
error.  It  often  talced ;in  accusative  of  the  person :  e.  g.  Plaut.  ^ 
Cure.  1.  S.  54,  fiidlo«  ut  me  memineris;  Ovid.  Met  d.  444, 
ecquem — ^tongo  maministis  in  sbvo  f  Cic.  Verr.  3.  8£,  quds  inno- 
centiwDoa  meminimus :  Cic.  Off!  1;  31,  Rupilius,  quern  ego 
memtni :  Cic.  Fm.  £.20,  Thorius,  quern  meminisse  non  potes : 
Cic.  Or.  3.  50,  Antipater,  ^m  — meministi  :  Cic.  Amic.  fi, 
memineram  Pauhm:  Cic.  Phil.  £•  42,  memineramus  Cinnam 
mmis  potentem :  Sail.  Cat.  4. 45^  file  cogites— -et  memineris  te 
trirum ;  in  which  last  example  esse  may  be  understood,  but 
perhaps  is  unnecessary. 

d.)  Recorder  is  also  followed  by  de,  concerning ;  as  Cic. 
Tusc.  1. 6,  tu  si  meliore.memoria  es,  scire  vdim,  ecquid  de  te 
recordere,  what  thou  rememberest  concemiog  thyself :  Cic  In- 
vent 1.  55,  et  petimus  (sc.  ab  auditoribus),  utde  suis  liberisp 
oat  parentibui,  aut  aUquo,  qui  illis  carus  debeat  esse,  nos  cum 
videant,  recordentur,  that  when  they  see  us,  they  may  remember 
their  children  &c. :  Cic.  Plane.  42,  quoniam  istis  vestris  lacry- 
mis,  de  illis  recorder,  quas  pro  me  saspe  et  multum  profudis^. 
So  memim  with  de,  Cic.  Att  15.  27  :  Plaut.  Asm.  5. 2. 84^ 

J.)  Memmi,  in  the  sense  of,  to  make  mention  of,  seldom 
takes  an  accusative,  but  de  with  an  ablative :  as  meminisse  de 
aliqua  re  or  de  homine,  to  mention  a  thing  or  person ;  also  a  ge- 
nitive; as  Cic  Phil.  2.  36,  meministi  de  exsulibus:  Quintil. 
1 1.  2«  16,  neque  omnino  huius  rei  raeminit  poeta  ipse;  profecto 
non  tadturus  de  tanta  sua  gloria,  and  this  thing  the  poet  does 
not  at  all  mention,  though  he  would  not  have  been  silent  8cc. : 
iudicii,  Plin.  Ep.  1.  5.  13. 

4.)  Moneo  and  admoneo  have  alike  the  thing  and  the  per- 
son, about  which  any  one  reminds,  in  the  genitive  or  in  the  ab* 
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ladye  with  de ;  more  rarelj  in  the .  accusati^'e :  e.  g.  we  say, 
monere  aliquem  rei  or  de  re,  more  rarely  rem ;  except  that  the 
accusative  of  a  pronoun  in  the  neut.  gend.is  often  used,  though 
the  verbs  do  not  govern  an  accusative :  admoneo,  e.  g.  aiiquem 
/aderiSf  Liv.  25.  13:  religionum,  lav.  5.  51 :  egestatis,  Sail.  ■ 
Cat,  21  •  Cort. :  teris  alieni,  Cic«  Top.  1  :  de  moribus.  Sail. 
Cat  5  :  eadere,  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  10:  de  ode,  Cic.  Q.  Frat  3. 
1.4:  earn  rem  locus  admonuit.  Sail.  lug.  79*  Cort. :  illud  me 
admones,  Cic.  Att.  9*  9 :  fnotieo,  e.  g.  de  testamentOf  Cic  Att. 
9*  16  :  de  retinenda  gratia,  Cic.  Q.  Frat.  2. 3 :  temporis.  Ta- 
cit. Ann.  1.  67  :  id  ipsum,  quod  me  mones,  Cic.  Att.  14.  19^ 
Fabius  ea  me  monuit,  Cic.  ad  Div.  3.  3 :  also  in  the  passive  ; 
e.  g.  ea,  qua  monemui^  Cic.  Amic.  24. 

5.)  That  verbs  of  remembering  or  forgetting  may  also  take 
after  them  an  accusative  with  an  infinitive,  as  memini  me  di- 
cere  8cc.  is  self-evident,  and  belongs  not  to  this  place. 

6.)  To  these  also  is  referred  the  very  common  expression 
venit  mihi  in  mentem,  with  a  genitive ;  as,  venit  mihi  in  men- 
tern  illius  diei,  rei,  &c.  for  ille  dies,  res ;  but,  it  seems,  in- 
correctly. The  genitive,  probably,  does  not  depend  on  venit 
mihi  in  mentem,  but  is  used  instead  of  a  nominative,  which 
itself  sometimes  occurs :  as,  venit  mihi  in  mentem  res,  dies, 
homo  &c.,  where  the  order  is  res,  dies  See.  venit  mihi  in  men* 
tern,  came  into  mj  mind.  Since  then  the  genitive  is  here 
evidently  put  for  the  nominative,  it  seems  to  be  governed  by 
some  word  understood,  which  word  however  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Some  suppose  recordatio,  memoria,  which  seem  un- 
suitable ;  since  not  the  remembrance,  recollection  of  the  thing, 
but  the  thing  itself,  comes  into  the  mind  :  negotium,  therefoie;i 
seems  preferable ;  viz.  negotium  hominis,  diei  Sec.  venit  mihi  in 
mentem  :  negotium  hominis  &c.  being  a  periphrasis  for  homo 
See.  The  following  are  examples  with  a  Genitive  :  potestatisp 
Cict  Quint.  2:  temporis,^  Cic.  ad  Div,  7*  3:  homims,  Cic. 
CsBcin.  5  :  with  a  Nominative,  Cic.  Att.  12.  36,  37  :  Liv.  8. 5  : 
Q.  Cic.  petit,  consul.  14. 

IV.)  After  verbs  of  complaining,  accusing,  condemn* 
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ing,  and  acquitting,  the  crime  of  which  one  accuses 
another,  and  of  which  he  is  found  guilty,  or  acquitted, 
is  often  put  in  the  genitive,  and  probably  governed  by 
causa  for  the  sake  of,  crimine  on'^the  charge  of,  or  no-^ 
mine  in  respect  of,  which  words  are  omitted.  Verbs 
of  this  kind  are  accusare,  insimulare,  incusare,  arces* 
sere,  postulare,  damnare,  condemnare,  absolvere.  That 
it  is  preferable  to  understand  crimine  or  nomine  ap- 
pears from  this,  that  both  these  ablatives  are  at  times 
expressed ;  e.  g.  Nep.  Ale.  4,  absens  invidia  crimine 
accusaretur :  aliquem  insimulare  criminibus  falsis, 
Ovid.  Her.  6.  21 ;  arcessere .  aliquem  crimine j  Cic. 
Rab.  Perd.  9 :  Cic.  Verr.  5.  5,  nomine  scekrisy  coniura- 
tionisque  damnati.  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  genitive ;  accusare  aliquem  furti  &c. ;  also  incusare, 
e.  g.  SalL  lug.  32,  quos  pecuniis  captae  arcessebant, 
whom  they  summoned  for  receiving  money  :  so  arces- 
sere aliquem  fnaiestatisy  Tacit,  Ann.  2.  50 :  Ca^s.  B. 
G.  7.  20,  Vercingetorix  —  proditionis  insimulatus  (ac- 
cused) quod  castra  propius  Romanos  movisset:  ali* 
quern  insimulare  Jlagitii,  Cic.  Att.  10.  9 :  cupiditatis, 
Cic.  Verr.  4.  15 :  probri,  Plant  Amph.  1.  1.  25  :  ava-- 
ri<i^,  Terent.  Phorm.  2. 3. 12  :  peccatiy  Cic.  Tusc.  3. 27 : 
accusare  aliquem  proditionis,  Nep.  Milt.  7  :  ambitus, 
Cic.  Coel.  7  :  rerum  ante  actarum,  Nep.  Thras.  3 :  rei 
capitalis,  Cic.  Verr.  2.  28 :  incusare  aliquem  probriy 
Plaut  True.  1.2.  58 :  superbuje.  Tacit.  Ann.  2.  78 : 
Suet.  Caes.  4,  Dolabellam  repetundarum  postulavit,  he 
accused  Dolabella  of  exacting  money :  damnare  ali- 
quem c{Bdi9,  Cic.  Verr.  1.  28 :  furtiy  Cic.  Flacc.  18  : 
peculatuSy  ibid. :  pecunia  publicee,  ibid. :  ambitus,  Cic.  • 
Bmt.  48 :  sceleris,  Cic.  Att.  7.  12  :  maiestatis,  Cic. 
Cluent.  36 :  rei  capitalis,  Cic.  Senect.  12 ;  condem- 
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nare  aiiquem  iniuriarum^  Cic.  Vem  21 3  :  sceleria,  Cic. 
ad  Div.  14.  14:  pecunus  publicse,  Cic.  Flacc.  18: 
ambituSy  Cic.  Cluent.  36.  We  also  find  verbs  of  ac- 
cusing, ^uii^g?  with  the  genitive  capitis  (for  capite);  as, 
accusare  aiiquem  capitis^  Cic.  Fin.  2.  9 :  Nep.  Pans. 
2 :  so,  arcessere  aiiquem  capitis,  to  summon  one  on  a 
capital  chaise;  where  nomine  is  most  probably  under* 
stood :  Cic.  Deiot.  11,  non  expetere  vitam,  non  capitis 
Urcessere.  So  also  damnare  and  condemnare,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  to  what  ?  e.  g.  pcsruB  aiiquem 
damnare,  Liv.  42. 43  :  octupli,  i.  e.  to  an  eightfold  com- 
pensation, Cic.  Verr.  3.  12.  Especially  we  often  find 
damnare  capitis  to  condemn  to  death,  properly,  to  con- 
demn with  respect  to  one's  life  or  person  (nomine  ca- 
pitis); e.  g.  Nep.  Phoc.  3,  duces  capitis  damnatas:  ibid% 
Eum.  6 :  Cass.  B.  C.  3.  83, 1 10 :  condemnare  aiiquem 
capitis,  Cic.  Or.  L  54  :  absolvere  to  acquit;  e.  g.  Cic. 
Verr.  1.  28,  in  quo  video,  Neronis  iudicio  non  te  ab- 
solutum  esse  improbitatis :  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  2.  13, 
C.  Coelius  iudeit  absolvit  iniuriarum  eum,  qui  Lucilium 
poetam  in  scena  nominatim  laeserat.  The  expression 
absolvere  capitis,  to  acquit  of  a  capital  charge,  is  sin- 
gular, but  usual;  e.  g.  Nep.  Milt.  7,  causa  cognita, 
capitis  absolutus,  pecunia  multatus  est 

Observations. 

1.)  Instead  of  the  genitive  we  often  find  de ;  as  Cic,  ad  Div. 
8.  8.  2.  C<b1.  reum  fecit  de  vi,  he  charged  him  with  violence : 
ibid.  6,  de  repetundisenm  postulavit :  ibid.  10,  derepetundis  est 
postulatus :  de  pecutdis  rep^undis,  Cic.  Fragm.  ComeL  ap. 
Ascon. :  accusare  aiiquem  de  veneficiis,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  32. 
Particularly  nomen  deferre,  to  iufonn  against,  is  followed  by 
de ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Cosh  31,  nomen  amici  de  ambitu  deiuUt:  here 
die  genitive  ambitus  would  scarcely  be  admissible.    Further, 
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condemnari  de  re:  e.  g.  Cic.  Phil.  ^.  2,3,  Liciimim  Denticu- 
iam  de  aka  condemn&tum  restituit:  damnari  de  repetundis, 
Cic.  Quent.  41 :  -damnare  de  maiesiate,  Cic«  Verr.  AoU  1. 13 : 
de  vif  Cic.  ad  Brut.  12 :  Cic.  Phil.  1.9:  absolvere  de  prava* 
ricatione,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  2.  16.  In  all  these  exampleft  de  is  trans- 
lated of^  concerning,  on  account  of^  which  is  its  usual  sense, 
and  may,  therefore,  properly  be  substituted  for  nomine  in  the 
name  of,  in  respect  of.  Damnare  is  also  used  with  the  ablative 
capite;  e.g.  Cic.  Tusc.  1.  22 :  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  4.  21.  On 
the  contrary,  verbs  of  accusing,  of  charging,  are  seldom  used 
with  an  ablative  of  the  crime,  as  ambitu  &;c.,  but  frequently  with 
the  ablatives  nomine,  crimine  \  also  with  repetundis :  e.  g«  pos- 
tulare  aliquem  repetundis,  Tac.  Ann.  3.  38,  sc.  de.  So  absol- 
vere, liberare  are  unusual  with  an  ablative  of  the  crime,  but 
common  with  crimine :  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
quitting these  verbs  are  joined  to  crimine,  since  in  other  senses 
they  also  take  an  ablative :  a  person  may  be  freed  from  the 
charge,  but  not  from  the  crime ;  thence  absolvere  crimine  repe- 
tundarum,  liberare  crimine  ambitus  is  proper,  but  not  absolvere 
repettmdiSf  liberare  ambitu.  It  hence  appears  that  we  must  not 
confound,  as  to  their  use,  all  the  verbs  which  Grammarians 
bring  forward,  under  the  name  of  accusing,  condemning,  ac- 
quitting Sic.  The  expression  damnari  crimine  is  very  common, 
and  very  natural  when  we  recollect  that  crimen  means  a  charge^ 
an  accusation ;  but  accusari  crimine  does  not  occur,  and  would 
evidentiy  not  harmonize  with  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Nate.  We  should  remark  the  following  expressions;  accusare 
aliquem  inter  ncarios,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  32,  i.  e.  of  assassinatioQ : 
so,  damnare  aliquem  inter  sicarios,  Cic.  Cluent.  7 :  damnare 
aliquem  pro  socio,  Cic.  Place.  18,  for  unfaithfulness  to  his  part- 
ners :  damnare  aliquem  pecuma,  Justin.  8. 1 :  in  metallum,  in 
opus  publicum,  Pand.  49*  18. 3 :  adpcsnam,  Traian.  in  Plin,  JBp. 
10.  4 :  pama,  Liv.  42.  43  :  supplicio  ultimo,  Pand.  1.5.  18 : 
ad  opus.  Suet.  Ner.  31  :  condemnare  aliquem  ad  pecuniam, 
Pand.  26.  9*  5  :  in  certam  quantitatem,  ibid.  46.  1.  45  :  certa 
pecunia,  ibid.  10.  1.  3,  to  a  certain  sum :  denis  miUibus  m\s, 
Liv.  5.  12  :  ad  metalla.  Suet.  Cal.  27.     Condemnare  is  also 
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followed  by  ut,  Pand.  42.  1.  4:  by  quanti,  Serv.  Sulp.  ap. 
GelL  4.  4 :  by  pro  socio,  Cic.  Quint.  3 :  damnare  by  an  infini- 
tive, Pand.  30.  12  :  by  ut,  ibid.  IS.  6. 26 :  by  we,  ibid.  8. 4.  l6. 

2.)  Damnari  voti  is  a  remarlcable  expression,  and  signifies 
to  have  gained  one*$  wish ;  properly,  to  be  condemned  to  tfae 
discharge  of  the  vow,  which  he  had  made  for  the  prosperous 
issue  of  bis  undertaking,  which  is  a  sign  that  he  has  gained  his 
wish.  We  find  it  Nep.  TimoL  5,  dixit,  nunc  demum  se  voti 
esse  damuatum :  so  Liv.  5.  25  :  7.  28 :  10. 37  :  votorum,  Liv. 
27*  45 :  such  a  person  is  said  to  be  reus  voti,  Virg.  Mn.  5.  237 : 
we  also  find  damnare  votis,  Virg.  £ch  5.  80,  damnabis  tu  quo- 
que  votis.  In  general  nomine  seems  to  be  understood  in  the 
phrase  damnari  voti. 

3.)  Accusare  aliquem  or  aliquid,  to  accuse  any  person  or 
thing,  not  judicially,  but  in  a  friendly  manner,  i.  e.  to  complain 
of,  as  accusare  alicuius  pigritiam,  n^ligentiam  8lc^  to  complain 
of  any  one's  idleness,  negligence,  bebngs  not  to  these  examples : 
e.  g.  desperaUonem  alicuius,  Cic.  ad  Div.  6.  1,  and  elsewhere: 
aliquem  de  negligenda,  Cic«  Att.  1.  6,  and  elsewhere.  The 
construction  here  is  quite  regular,  since  as  an  acUve  verb  it 
takes  an  accusab\'e,  and  accusare  means  to  compbiin  of,  judi- 
cially and  otherwise ;  so  damnare  means  to  condemn,  both  ju. 
dicially  and  otherwise,  as  damnare  libros,  Quintil.  3.  6. 

V.)  Different  verbs,  which  denote  an  affection  or 
passion,  such  as  anxiety,  shame,  desire  &c.,  either  ge- 
nerally, or  occasionally,  are  followed  by  a  genitive, 
which  probably  depends  on  some  substantive  omitted. 

1.)  Some  verbs,  which  denote  anxiety  or  uncertainty,  take 
the  genitive  anind  (in  mind),  or  the  ablative  animo  or  ammu: 
e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut.  4. 4. 5,  Cliupho  cum  in  spe  pendebit  anind, 
decipiam  &€.,  when  Ciitipho  shall  be  in  suspense  of  mind  as 
to  hope  Sic. :  so  pendeo  amtni,  Cic  Att.  8.  5 :  l6.  12  :  Plant. 
Merc.  1.  2.  18:  te  pendere  animi,  Cic.  Att.  lU  12:  pendet 
animi,  Cic.  Tusc.  1.14:  pendentibus  animi,  Liv.  7.  30 :  pen- 
dens  animo,  Cic.  Fragm.  Carm.  ap.  Non.  3.  83 :  Cic.  Tusc. 
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1.  40,  quod  si  exspectando  ^t  desiderando  pendemus  atdmis, 
cruciamur,  angimur  &c. :  Terent.  Adelph.  4. 4. 1 :  Piaut«  Aul. 
1*  2.  27*  discrucior  animi,  I  am  racked  in  mind  :  Cic.  ad  Div. 
l6.  14.  3,  audio  te  animo  angi,  I  hear  that  thou  art  harassed  in 
mind :  equidem  angor  attimo,  Cic.  Brut.  2 :  qui  angas  te  animif 
Plant.  Epid.  3.  1.6.  The  words  animi,  animo,  animis,  might, 
if  necessary,  have  been  omitted :  the  geniUve  is  probably  go- 
verned by  raUone,  respectu,  or  even  in  negotio,  in  respect  of, 
omitted :  the  ablative,  by  in  omitted.  With  these  we  may 
compare  instances  of  adjectives  before  mentioned,  as  leger 
animi,  dubius  animi  &c.  Note:  To  these  seems  to  belong 
the  verb  satagere  followed  by  rerum  suarum,  which  means, 
to  have  enough  to  do  with  oneV  own  afiairs,  to  gain  a  living 
with  diflSculty :  as  Terent.  Heaut.  2.  1. 13,  nam  Clinia,  etsi 
is  quoque  suarum  rerum  satagit,  attamen  habet  bene  ac 
pudioe  eductam  &c.  though  he  has  enough  to  do  with,  has 
trouble  enough  with  &c.  At  other  times  satis  agere  is  used, 
but  without  a  case:  e.  g  Plant.  Merc.  2.  1.  4,  ego  hac  nocte 
in  somnis  e^  satis  :  agitur  tamen  satis,  Cic.  Att.  4.  15,  i.  e.  yet 
he  has  enough  difficulty :  cf.  Gell.  3.  8 :  9.  10 :  in  which  latter 
place  it  is  used  with  de.  Note :  We  also  find  stupeo  with  the 
genitive  animi,  as  capti  (tribuni  plebis)  et  siupentes  animi,  Liv. 
6.  36. 

2.)  Fastidio,  miror,  vereor  are  sometimes  used  with  a  geni. 
live  ;  as  Plant.  Aul.  2  2.  67,  fastidit  mei,  he  is  disgusted  at 
me:  so  Titinn.  ap.  Non.  9*3:  bonorum,  Lucil.  ibid.:  Virg. 
]Eo.  1 1 .  126,  ivMitia  ne  prius  mirer,  belline  laborum,  sc.  causa, 
nomine  or  in  negotio:  Terent.  Phorm.  5.  7*  78,  neque  huius 
sis  "veniiisfeniina  primarias,  nor  hast  thou  felt  veneration  for  this 
first-rate  woman :  non  vereatur  viri,  Afiran.  ap.  Non.  9*  3 :  si 
tui  vereturproge/itVom,  Ace.  ibid :  vereor  ignotae  miYa  fenUme, 
Apul.  Met.  2.  p.  115,  18,.  Elmenh.:  ne  tui  quidem  testimonii 
veritus,  Cic.  Att.  8.  4.  These  e;Kpressions  are  after  the  Greek 
idiom  ;  since  in  general  these  verbs  properly  take  an  accusative. 

3.)  Misereor,  the  unusual  misereo,  which  is  more  frequent  as 
an  impersonal,  and  miseresco  to  pity,  compassionate,  are  al- 
ways followed  by  a  genitive ;  as  Nep.  Phoc*  4,  cum  alii  remi* 
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niscentes  veteris  fam»,  €Uati$  luisererentut :  -Virg.  Eel.  ^.  7, 
nil  nostri  miserere  f  misereri  met,  Cic.  Att.  4.  5:  miaeremini 
sodorum,  Cic^  Verr.  1.  28:  miseritos  iiamtni$  Romam,  lav. 
27*  35 :  ipse  sui  misereti  Lucret.  3. 894 :  Stat*  Theb.  1.  98,  et 
generis  miseresce  tui :  Virg.  Mn.  8.  573  Arcadii,  qusao,  mi- 
serescite  r^i$»  On  the  contrary  miseror,  .oommiseror,  to  be* 
waily  have  an  accusative :  a)  nUierar,  Cic.  Mur.  2,7,  ut  noD 
queam  satis  neque  coEnmunem  omnium  nostrum  conditionetHf 
neque  buius  efventumfortunamque  misenui :  casnm  mum^  Sail* 
lug.  23 :  qliquem,  Virg.  Georg.  2.  499 :  ^Sln.  5.  452 :  JPlauU 
Epid.  4.  1.  6 :  b)  cammiteror,  Nep.  Ages.  5,  tantum  abfuit  ab 
insotlentia  gloris,.  ut  commiseratus  sit  fortunam  Grsode :  U 
commiserabaTf  Ace.  ap.  Nod.  5.  96 :  murmura  dohrem  com- 
miserantiai  QelL  5. 14 :  so  commiseKcor,  e.  g.  ifUeritunh  GdL 
7*  5 :  and  coovnis^esco,  e.  g.  servos,  Enn.  ap«  Non.  ?•  37« 
Yet  misQrari  is  also  used  with  a  genitive  of  the  person  or  thing 
bewailed ;  e.  g.  met,  Ace.  ap.  Non.  5. 96 :  forma,  Justin,  43. 4 : 
alicuitUf  Mb.  Fel.  in  Octav,  28.  Also  with  ap  accusative  of 
the  person  ond  a  genitive  of  the  cause :  e%  g.  iuvenem  posnm 
Sil.  1 1.  381 :  imd  with  the  genitive  amniip  i.  e.  in  animo;  e.  g: 
iuvoien^  anfmimiseiatai'Vii^g.  Mn.  10.686;  yet  here  aaioH 
may  }^  for  ^imi  causa,  as  befone^poenao  for  pmna^  causa.  Note : 
We  also  find  miseret,  miseretur,  miserescit  &c.  used  imper- 
sonally :  see  hereafter. 

4.)  Here  especially  we  may  reckon  impersonal  verbs  which 
denote  an  affection  of  the  mind,  as  poenitet,  piget,  pudet,  tiedet, 
miseret,  which,  besides  an  accusative  of  the  subject  or  person 
that  feels  repentance,  weariness,  shame,  compassion,  are  also 
followed  by  a  genitive  of  the  cause  or  object  of  these  feelings : 
pctnitet ;  e.  g.  poenitet  mefocti,  I  repent  the  deed ;  poenitet  me 
sortis,  orfortuna  me»,  I  am  sorry  for,  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
my  lot,  my  fortune :  Cic.  ad  Div.  6. 1,  ut  sue  quemqueybrfunie 
maxime  poeniteat :  so  poenitet  me  doctrina  mete,  I  am  not  sa- 
tisfied with  my  learning :  ptukt;  e.  g  pudetme  tid,  I  am  ashamed 
of  you ;  as  Terent.  Adelph.  3.  3.  3S,  fratris  me  quidem  pudet 
pigetqvLe :  also  I  am  ashamed  with  regard  to  you ;  as  Terent. 
Adelph.  4.  5.  49,  a  son  says  to  his  afiectionate  father,  id  mihi 
vehementer  dolet,  et  me  tui  pudet :  in  the  same  way  pudor  pa- 
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tris  means  either  the  shame  which  a  father  feels,  or  shdme  felt 
on  account  of  a  father :  piget,  e.  g.  me  labaris,  I  am  weary  of 
the  labour :  Cic.  Dom.  1 1 ,  ut  me  non  solum  pigeat  sttdtitia  toem, 
sed  et  pudeat :  Terent.  Ad.  3.  S.  SS^fratris  me  pudet  pigetque : 
t€Bdet^  e.  g.  me  laboris :  Sail.  lug.  A,  me  civitatis  inonifn  piget 
tsedetque :  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  1.  IS^et  sunt  homines,  quos  libidims 
tj^mjtfque  su»  neque  pudeat  neque  tasdeat:  Nep.  Att.  15, 
nunquam  suscepti  n^otii  eum  pertassum  est :  miseret,  e.  g.  me 
tuif  I  pity  youy  feel  pity  for  you :  neminem  mei  miseret,  no  one 
pities  me  &c. :  Cic.  Mil.  34,  eorum  nos  miseret ;  Terent.  Eun. 
4.  7.  32,  miseret  tui  me.  All  these  instances  are  familiar,  and 
others  might  be  added,  as  miserescit  &c. :  sqe  hereafter,  observ. 
c^— The  only  question  is,  by  what  are  these  genitives  goTerned. 
Some  understand  kindred  words,  as  pconitentia,  pudor,  pigriua, 
misericordia,  tsdium,  so  that  poenitet  me  &cti  is  for  (poeiiitentia) 
facu  me  posnitet  &c. ;  which  supposition,  however,  seems  far- 
fetched and  unnatural.  Others  understand  factum,  respectus, 
n^gotium  Sec. :  of  which  respectus  respect  of  or  to,  and  particu- 
lariy  negotium,  seem  most  applicable,  since  the  latter  may  be 
understood  in  every  instance,  and  afibrds  the  most  tolerable 
sense,  if  we  consider  it  with  the  genitive  as  a  mere  periphrasis 
for  the  nominative,  so  that  peccati  me  posnitet  may  be  for  (ne- 
gotium) peccati  me  posnitet,  i.  e.  peccatum  me  pcenitet ;  facti 
me  pudet,  for  (negotium)  facti  me  pudet,  i.  e.  factum  me  pudet 
&c. :  where  the  subject  which  feek  shame  &c.  becomes  the 
object,  and  the  object  about  which  shame  Sec.  is  felt,  is  changed 
into  the  subject.  This  may  be  allowed  to  pass  by  way  of  expla- 
nation, and  the  expression  (negotium)  facti  me  poenitet  may  be 
considered  similar  to  pater  me  amat,  me  being  governed  by  poo- 
nitet,  as  in  the  latter  instance  by  amat.  But.  since  in  Plautus 
we  find  pudeo  I  am  ashamed,  I  feel  ashamed,  it  appears  that 
pudet,  poenitet,  tsedet  &c.,  do  not  mean  to  cause  shame,  repent- 
ance Sec.,  but  to  feel  tiiese  afi^tions ;  and  thence  a  difficulty  is 
thrown  upon  the  above  explanati(»i.  Perhaps,  however,  die 
ancients  themselves  did  not  know  the  reason,  why  to  these  verbs, 
besides  an  accusative  of  the  person,  they  added  a  genitive  of  the 
object ;  as  in  all  languages  usages  arise,  which  .cannot  b^  ac- 
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counted  fur.  We  may  also  add,  that  there  occurs,  Terent. 
Heaut.  4.  5«  %,  .ita  me  dii  amabunt,  ut  nunc  Menedemi  vicem 
miseret  me,  where  miseret  has  a  double  accusative  of  the  person 
and  the  cause ;  and  Terence  could  not  have  understood  n^gotiura 
or  any  other  nominauve  before  M enedemi,  which  is  governed 
by  the  accusative  vicem. 


Observations. 

a)  Instead  of  the  genitive  we  often  find  an  infinitive,  where  it 
can  apply ;  as  pcenitet  me  vivere,  pudet  mefeciise,  plura  ad  te 
scribere  me  pudet:  Cic.  Or.  2.  19*  me  pa&mtet  fecisse :  Nep. 
prsef.  quern  pudet  ducere :  also  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive, 
as  Plaut.  Trin.  2.  3.  35,  simul  me  piget,  parum  pudere  te. 
Sometimes  there  is  neither  genitive  of  the  object,  nor  accusative 
of  the  subject,  where  they  may  be  dispensed  with ;  as  Plaut 
Trin.  2.  2.  63,  Pol  pudere  quam  pigere  pnestat. 

b)  We  also  find  slome  of  these  impersonal  verbs  used  per- 
sonally* i.  e.  with  a  subject  nominative  either  expressed  or  un- 
derstood :  this,  however,  is  generally  a  pronoun  of  the  neuter 
gender,  as  quod,  id,  quidquam  8lc«  :  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  28,  sa- 
piends  est  nihil  facere,  quod  ipsum  poenitere  possit,  for  cuius: 
Terent.  Adelph.  1. 2.  4,  quem  neque  pudet  quidquam,  for  cu- 
iusquamrei:  Plaut.  Mil.  3.  1.  30,  te  quidquam  pudet:  Plaut. 
Cas.  5. 2.  4,  pudet,  quod  prius  non  puditum  est,  for  cuius :  un- 
less in  all  these  instances  it  be  preferable  to  suppose  that  id,  quod 
&c.  are  accusauves :  thence  We  find  this  pronoun  in  the  accu- 
sative with  an  infinitive,  as  Cic.  Invent.  £.  13,  deinde  utrum  id 
facinua  sit,  quod  posnitere  fuerit  necesse,  for  cuius  :  unless  quod 
be  taken  for  the  accusative  of  the  object,  viz.  for  cuius  poenitere 
hominem  possit.  Sometimes,  however,  there  occurs  another 
nominative,  as  Plaut.  Stich.  1.  I.  50,  et  me  quidem  hec  con- 
ditio  nunc  non  poenitet.  Nay,  even  a  plural  nom.  occurs,  Terent. 
Adelph.  4.  7*  36,  non  te  hoc  pudent?  Plaut.  Cas.  5.  2.  3,  we 
find,  ita  nunc  pudeo.  Thus  there  occurs,  Liv.  36.  22,  si  paai' 
iere  possint :  pudeat  tacitus,  Gell.  5.  1 .     Misereo  also  is  used 
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personally;  e.g.  ipse  rut  miseret,  Lucret.  3.  894:  miserete 
anaiis,  £nn.  ap»  Nun.  7.  58. 

c)  Also  miserescit  from  miseresco,  and  miseretur  from  mise- 
reor,  of  which  all  the  persons  are  usual,  sometimes  occur  imper- 
sonally, and  then  take  besides  an  accusative  of  the  person  who 
feels  pity,  a  genitive  of  the  object :  e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut.  6.  4.  3, 
eiu8  ut  memineris,  atque  inopi»  nunc  te  miserescat  mei:  Plaut. 
Epid.  4.  1.  1,  si  quid  estbomini  miseriarum,  ^tioJ  miserescat, 
for  cuius;  where  also  the  accusative  of  the  subject  fails :  Cic. 
Lig.  5,  cave  te  fratrum  pro  fratris  salute  obsecrantium  mise^ 
reatur :  ut  supplidum  misereatur,  Cic.  Invent.  1.30 :  patrisme 
miseretufy  L.  Crass,  ap.  Prise.  8  :  ecquando^e  nostrum  et  rei* 
publica  miserebitur  ?  Quadrigar.  ap.  Gell.  20.  6 :  me  eius  mi- 
seritum  est,  Plaut.  Trin.  2.  4.  £9 :  me  reipublica  miseritum  est, 
Scip.  Afric.  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  2.  10:  neqxxetuinequeliberorum 
•*-  misereriy  Cic.  Verr.  1.  30.  So  also  commiserescit  and  com- 
miseretur,  e.  g.  ut  Bacchidem  eius  commiseresceret,  Terent. 
Hec.  1.  2. 53 :  nautas  precum  commiseritum  esse,  Gell.  16.  ig. 

VI.)  Verbs  of  dwellings  inhabiting,  being  &c.,  in 
answer  to  the  question  where  ?  are  followed  by  some 
substantives  in  the  genitive  singular ;  as, 

l.X^ames  of^cidesin  the  first  and  second  declension, singular 
number :  e.  g.  fui  Roma,  I  was  at  Rome  Sec. :  Cic.  ad  Div.  4. 
7,  Roma  —  vivere:  Nep.  Hann.  6,  ^clnane/ireliquos  coUegtt; 
and  elsewhere.  Some  believe  that  tbU  genitive  ia  governed  by 
in  urbe  omitted :  but  names  of  villages  may  also  be  used  in  the 
genitive.  On  the  contrary,  oafaes  of  cities  in  the  plural  number, 
or  of  the  third  declension,  are  put  in  the  ablative;  as,  fui  Athenis, 
Carthagine,  Sec. 

Observ.  a)  When  to  these  genitives  an  appellative  noun  is  af- 
fixed, it  is  put  in  the  ablative ;  as,  fui  Rom»,  urbe  celeberrima, 
not  urbis:  Cic.  Arch.  3,  natus  est  Antiochitt,  loco  nobili,  not 
loci  nobilis :  b)  even  the  names  of  islands  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  genitive ;  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  7. 9*  Roiftiene  et  domi  tuae  — 
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an  ItAodft  malles  vivere :  ibid.  l6.  7,  septimum  iani  diem  Cor- 
cyra  tenebamur  (we  were  detained  at) :  ibid.  Ep.  9-  ^y  Carcyra 
fuimus:  Ces.  B.  C.  S.  106,  Cassar  cum  audisset,  Pomp^um 
Cypri  visum  :  Nep.  Milt.  2,  se  autem  domum  Chersoned  ha* 
bere. 

2.)  Here  we  may  reckon  domi  at  home  (i.  e.  in  one's  dwelling 
house,  or  in  the  cit}'  where  one  lives),  which  continually  occurs : 
e«  g.  sum  dond  &c. :  domi  is  also  often  used  for  in  urbe :  as 
Cic.  Off.  1.  22,  parvi  enim  sunt  foris  arma,  nisi  est  consilium 
domi:  Nep.  Milt.  4,  domi  autem  creati  decern  prstores.  With 
domi  we  also  find  the  pronouns  me^Sy  tua^  sua,  nottr^y  veHra, 
but  scarcely  a  noun  adjective,  except  tliat  Cicero  once  affixes 
aUenas  in  antithesis  to  tue,  ad  Div.  4. 7*  lO,  nonne  mavis  sine 
periculo  domi  tuaeaae,  quam  cum  periculo  aUemt:  we  cannot, 
therefore,  hence  infer,  that  alien®  may  be  used  in  every  instance ; 
yet  it  is  also  found,  without  being-  accompanied  by  domi  mets 
8ic. ;  e.  g.  qualis  animus  in  corpore  sit,  tanquam  alietHB  domi, 
Cic.  Tusc.  1.  22.  Edit.  Davis,  et  Ernest.,  where  older  editions 
have  domui.  Note:  Instead  of  domi  we  find  in  domo,  with  a 
genitive  of  the  possessor,  and  also  the  adjectives  or  pronouns 
mea,  tua  Sec. :  e.  g.  Nep.  Lys.3,  incfomoeiittrepertaest:  Cic. 
Att.  2.  7,  in  domo  Casaris:  Hor.  Od.  2.  18,  non  ebur  neque 
aureum  mea  renidet  in  domo  lacunar :  Nep.  Alcib.  3,  in  domo 
sua :  also  without  in ;  e.  g.  patema  domo,  Ovid.  Met.  1 IM3S : 
also  merely  domo  for  domi ;  e.  g.  se  tenere  domo,  Cic.  Red.  Sen. 
1 1 :  Cic.  Dom.  3.  We  also  find  domi  followed  by  a  genitive; 
e.  g.  domi  desaris,  Cic.  Att.  1.12:  domi  for  domm ;  e.  g.  domi- 
quememineris,Terent.  £un.  4. 7.45:  commeminit  domi,  Plaut. 
Trin.  4.  3. 20 :  per  asdes  domi,  ibid.  Cas.  3.  5. 31 . 

3.)  In  answer  to  the  question  where  i  militia  and  belli  are 
often  used  instead  of  in  militia,  in  bello :  yet  this  only  happens 
when  they  are  placed  in  antithe^s  to  domi:  we  may  say,  vir 
clariis  domi  et  belli,  but  not  vir  clams  belli;  vir  clarue  domi  et 
militia,  but  not  vir  clams  militia:  Cic.  Tusc.  5.  19»  quomoi 
virtus  fuerat  domi  militiaque  cognita :  Liv.  5.  4,  quserere,  unde 
domi  militiaqixe  se  ac  suos  tueri  posset:  Terent.  Ad.  3.  4.  49* 
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una  semper  militia  et'domi  fuimus  :  Cic.  OiT.  £.  24,  quibus- 
cunque  reboa  vel  belli  vel  domi  poterunt^  rempublicam  augeant : 
Her.  Epist.  2.  1 .  230,  belli  spectata  domique  virtus :  we  also 
find  bello  for  in  bello,  or  tempore  belli,  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  2.  2 : 
Cic.  Div.  1.  44:  thence  dami  belloque  (for  bdlique),  Liv. 
9.26. 

4.)  Also  kumi  is  generally  used  for  in  humo ;  as,  humi  jacere : 
and  for  in  humum ;  e.  g.  after  verbs  of  placing,  falling,  throwing ; 
e.  g«  ponere,  collocare  humi,  in  which  instances  they  answer  the 
question  where  i  as  iacere  humi,  u  e.  in  humo,  Cic.  Cat.  1 .  10 : 
stratus  humi,  Cic.  Or.  3.6;  prostemere  aliquem  kumif  Ovid. 
Met  5.  197:  condere  humi,  Virg.  JEn.  10.  558:  depressus 
humi,  SalL  Cat.  55 :  abiicere  humi.  Curt.  10.  5 :  fundere  humi ; 
as  Vi]^.  JEn.  1.  193  (197)>  corpora  fundat  humi,  cf.  11.  665. 
Sometimes  terra  is  put  for  humi;  e.g.  Virg.  lEn.  11.87,  ster- 
nitur  et  toto proiectus  corpore  terra:  remsdeBgiturarbos^ ibid. 
Georg.  2.  290 :  procumbere  terra,  Ovid.  Met.  2. 347 :  defossa 
/€iT«  recondunt,  Flor.  1.  13^:  sacra^err^celavimuSyLiv.  5. 51. 
Note:  We  also  find  in  humo,  or  merely  humo:  e.g.  in  humo 
arenosa,  Ovid.  Remed.  596:  sedere  httmo  nuda^  ibid.  Met. 
4.  261. 

5.)  ricinia  is  also  used  for  invidma,  in  the  neighbourhood : 
e.g.  Plant.  Bacch.  2.  2.  27,  proximae  vicinia  habitat,  i.e.  in 
proxiina  vicinia  :  Plaut.  Mil.  2.  3.  2,  me  vidisse  hie  proximal 
vidmce:  Terent.  Phorm.  1.  2.  45,  vidi  virginem  hie  viciniie :, 
also  with  hue\  e.  g.  commigravit  Aucvictm^,ibid.42,  i.e.  into 
tliis  neighbourhood. 

VII.)  Of  the  impersonal  verbs  interest,  refert,  it  in- 
terests, it  concerns,  our  remarks  are  threefold : 

1 .)  The  person  or  subject,  whom  any  thing  concerns,  is  always  * 
in  the  genitive;  exceptthatinsteadof  the  pronouns  ego,  tu,sui,nos, 
vos,  in  the  genitive,  the  adjective  pronouns  mea,  tua,8ua,  nostra; 
vestra,  are  used,  which  tre  in  the  accusative  plural ;  and  some- 
times cuia  is  put  for  the  genitive  cuius,  whom  it  concerns :  e.  g. 
interest  patris,  me  discei'e,  it  is  my  father's  interest  for  me  to' 
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learn :  Cic.  Fin.  2.  2£,  quod  interest  omnium  recte  facere,  that 
It  concerns  every  one  to  act  rightly :  quid  illius  interest^  ubi  m  i 
Cic.  Att.  10.  4 :  Cic.  Phil.  1 .  9>  quis  est  enim  hodie,  cuius  in* 
tersit  istam  legem  manere>  whose  interest  it  is  8cc. :  multumin- 
teresse  ret  familiaris  tu®,  te  quam  primum  venire,  Cic.  ad  X)iv. 

4.  10 :  and  thus  through  all  tenses ;  intererat  patris,  interfuit 
patris^  intererit  filii  &c. :  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  2,  4,  quod  vehementer 
interfuit  reipublica.  So  also  with  mea^  tua,  sua,  nostra^  vestra  : 
as,  magni  mea  interest,  doctum  esse,  it  is  much  my  interest  to  be 
learned :  intererat /tea  parvi :  intererit  vestra  pluris  quam  nostra : 
pater  sciebat,  sua  interesse  magni :  fratres  dicebant,stMz  multum 
interesse :  e.  g.  illud  mea  magni  interest,  te  ut  videam,  Cic.  Att. 

/>Xl .  22  :  mea  et  tua,  Cic.  ad  Div.  16.  4 :  vestra,  Cic.  Sull.  28 : 
nostra,  Brut,  ad  Att.  Cic.  ad  Brut.  17 :  sua,  Cic.  ad  Div.  13. 
10 :  also  cuia ;  as  ei,  cuia  nihil  interfuit,  Cic.  Fragm.  ap.  Prise. 
12.  Refert  is  less  common  with  a  genitive  of  the  person,  but 
frequent  with  the  accusatiyes  mea,  tua,  sua  8cc. :  e.  g.  Terent. 
Eun.  2.  3. 23,  mea  nihil  refert,  dum  podar  modo :  Terent.  Ad. 

5.  4.  27,  id  mea  minime  refert,  that  concerns  me  very  little:  Cic. 
ad  Div.  5.  20,  quod  tiui  nihil  referebat :  Terent.  Hec.  5. 3.  12, 
tua  quod  nil  refert,  percontari  desinas,  what  is  no  concern  of 
yours:  Sail.  lug.  Ill,  faciundum  aliquid,  quod  illorum  magis, 
quam  sua  retuUsse  videretur :  where  illorum  is  used  in  corre- 
spondence to  sua*  The  genitive  is  also  used  in  other  instances : 
e.  g.  plurimum  refert  compositionis,  Quint.  9*  4.  44,  as  to  the 
cxMnposition  :  tu  nihil  referre  iniquitatis  exisUmSLS,  Plin.  Paneg. 
40.  Note :  with  this  genitive  of  the  subject,  and  the  accusa- 
tives mea,  tua,  nostra  &c.,  negotia  seems  to  be  omitted,  and  this 
negotia  to  be  governed  by  inter  in  interest,  and  by  ad  omitted 
after  refert :  therefore  a)  interest  omnium  recte  facere  is  for  in- 
ter negotia  omnium  est  recte  facere,  it  is  amongst  the  concerns 
of  all,  i.  e.  it  concerns  all  &c. ;  patris  interest  me  disceie,  for 
inter  negotia  patris  est  me  discere,  where  me  discere  is  the  sub- 
ject :  interest  mea  hoc  scire,  for  inter  mea  negotia  est  hoc  scire : 
b)  refert  illorum  recte  facere,  for  recte  facere  refert  se  ad  negotia 
illorum,  to  act  rightly  refers  itself  to,  i.  e.  concerns  their  afiairs, 
where  se  must  be  understood  after  refert :  so,  mea  nihil  refert, 
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for  refert  se  nihil  ad  mea  negotia,  it  refers  not  itself,  i.  e.  it  has 
no  reference  to  See,,  it  is  not  mj  concern  or  interest.  Note: 
Kefert  is  also  used  with  an  accusative,  e.g.  of  a  person;  as, 
quid  te  igitur  retulit^  Plant.  Epid.  1. 1. 23,  i.  e.  what  did  it  con- 
cern thee?  also  with  a  dative;  e.  g.  cui  rei  retulit  te  id  adsi- 
mulare,  ibid.  True.  4.  4.  44,  what  advantage  has  it  been,  for 
tbee&c. 

2.)  How  much  or  how  little  one  is  concerned  ip  any  thing,  id 
partly  expressed  by  adverbs  of  all  kinds,  and  other  words ;  as, 
mult  urn  interest  pa  tris,  it  much  concerns  a  father ;  valde  interest 
mea,  non  multum  mea  interest  &c. :  so  permultum,  plus,  pluri- 
mum,  parum,  paulum,  ma^s,  maxime,  minus,  minime,  vehe- 
menter,  magnopere,  tantopere,  tantum  so  much,  quantum  as : 
e.  g.  tantum  tua  refert,  quantum  mea  interest :  also,  nihil,  quid- 
dam,  aliquid,  quid ;  e.  g.  quid  tua  id  refert  ?  to  which  the  other 
answers  magni,  Terent.  Pborm.  4.  5.  11:  quid  retulit,  ibid. 
Andr.  3. 2.  16  :  quid  refert,  utrum  &c.,  Cic.  Phil.  2. 11 :  mea 
maxime  interest  te  valere,  Cic.  ad  Div.  16.4 :  quantum  interesset 
Clodii,  se  perire,  Cic.  Mil.  21 :  partly  by  genitives  expressing 
the  value ;  magni,  permagni,  tanti,  quanti,  pluris,  parvi  sc.  pretii ; 
as,  magni  mea  interest  discere,  it  is  of  much  value  to  me  to  learn : 
parvi  tua  refert :  omnium  magni  interest :  tanti  mea  interest, 
quanti  vix  refert  tua :  parentum  pluris  interest  quam  tua,  it  is 
more  thy  parents'  interest  than  thine:  Cic.  Att.  11.  22,  illud 
mea  magni  interest :  magni  interest,  me  venire,  Cic.  ad  Div.  5, 
12 :  magni  refert,  Caes.  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  14.  1 :  quid  tua  id  re- 
fert? magni,  Terent.  Phorm.  4.  5.  11 :  parvi  refert,  ius  did, 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  1.  1.  7 :  quanti  refert.  Plant.  Pseud.  4. 6.  23.  All 
these  genitives  agree  with  pretii  understood,  which  is  governed 
by  negotiaoanited'ynegotia  tnugni  pretii,  parvi  jire^ij&c., things 
of  great  value,  of  little  value.  Thus  when  we  say^  interest  mea 
magni,  patrem  esse  sapum^  it  is  for  patrem  esse  sanum  (my 
father's  health)  est  inter  mea  negotia  tmgm  pretii,  is  amongst  my 
things  or  concerns  of  great  value :  interest  omnium  parvi,  an 
illud  fiat,  for  an  illud  fiat  est  inter  omnium  negotia  parvi  pretii, 
whether  that  happen,  is  amongst  the  concerns  of  little  value  with 
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all :  riefert  mea  rhagni,  for  refert  se  ad  negotia  tuea  magni  prelU: 
tanti  'mea  interest,  quaoti  tua  non  refert^  for  est  inter  mea  iicgo- 
tia  tanti  pretii^  ad  quanti  pretii  tua  negotia  non  $t  refat. 

'  Note :  Though  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  we  use  the  ad* 
verbs  multum^  valde,  parum  8ic.y  or  the  genitives  magni,  parvi 
&c^  yet  in  writing  Latin  we  must  take  care  to  avoid  any  obscu- 
rity :  e.  g.  mea  magni,  parvi  interest ;  omnium  magni,  parvi  in« 
terest;  magni  sororisinterest^—^re  all  quite  clear;  and  for  them 
we  may  also  say,  mea  multum,  parum  interest;  omnium  valde, 
panimSlc.  But  we  ought  not  to  say  interest  r^is  magni,  it  much 
concerns  the  king,  though  in  itself  it  is  correct ;  since  the  reader 
might  take  magni  for  a  masculine  adjective  agreeing  with  regis, 
and  construe  it,  it  concerns  the  great  king:  for  clearness  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  regis  valde,  multum,  or  magnopere  in- 
terest &c. 

3.)  The  object,  about  which  one  is  interested,  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly expressed  by  the  case  of  a  substantive ;  e.  g.  I  am  much 
concerned  about  my  parents'  health,  would  be  falsely  translated 
magni  mea  mtexei&X,  pdrentum  sanitate,  for  parentes  esse  safios: 
but  it  must  be  expressed  a)  by  an  infinitive,  when  it  is  itself  the 
subject;  as, interest  mea  magni  discere:  fratris  multum  interest 
habere  muUos  libros :  omnium  interest  rectefacere :  b)  by  an 
accusative  and  infinitive,  when  another  subject  is  introduced ; 
as,  interest  mea  magni,  te  valere :  liberorum  magnopere  interest, 
parentes  esse  sanos,  vivere:  Cic.  ad  Att.  11.  23,  si  quid  erit, 
quod  intersit  me  scire^  scribas :  Cic  ad  Div,  l6. 4,  mea  maxime 
interest  te  valere:  ibid.  5.  12,  magni  interest,  me  venire:  ibid. 
12.  g,  multum  interest  te  venire:  Cic.  Mil.  21,  quantum  inter- 
esset  Clodii,  seperire:  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  1.  K  7,  parvi  refert  abs  te 
ius  did:  c)  also  by  ut ;  e.  g.  Cic,  Att.  1 1.  22,illud  mea  magni 
interest,  te  ui  videam :  reipublicee  interesse,  uti  salvus  esset, 
Suet.  Cies.  86 :  tantum  retulerit,  ut  &c.,  Colum.  3. 9*  7 :  illud 
permagni  referre  arbitror,  ut  sentiat,  Terent.  Heaut.  3.  1.  58: 
also  hyne;  e«  g.  vestra  interest,  ne  —  faciant,  Tac.  Hist.  1 .  30 : 
d)  or,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  by  interroga- 
lives  of  all  kinds,  quis,  quid,  qualis,  qiiantus,  ubi,  an,  utnim  an. 
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quandoy  quomodo,  uode.  &c.  e.  g.  mea  magni  interest,  quid 
homines  de  me  iudicent :  parvi  tua  interest,  </uts  homo  ille  sit : 
interest  mea  magni,  an  pater  venturus  sit :  non  interest  mea 
magni,  utrum  hoc  an  illud  fiat,  it  makes  no  great  difference  to 
me  whether  this  or  that  take  place :  nihil  interest  mea,  quando 
scripturus  sis,  unde  literas  acceperis  &c. :  e.  g.  interest,  qtialis 
&c.  Cic,  ad  D'w.  13,  30 :  interest  quo  animo  scribamus,  ibid. 
6. 7.  Caecin. :  ea  vos  (uirum)  rata  habeatis  nee  ne  reipublic»  in* 
terest,  Liv.  26.  31 :  quid  refert,  utrum  —  an  &c.,  Cic.  Phil, 

2.  1 1  :  {utrum)  aves  pascantur,  nee  ne,  quid  refert  i  Cic.  Div. 
2.34. 

Observations. 

a)  With  interest  and  refert,  we  also  find  the  nominative  of 
the  thing,  about  which  one  is  concerned ;  this  is  most  commoq 
witli  pronouns  of  the  neuter  gender :  e.  g.  Cic.  ad.  Att*  11.  22, 
illud  mea  magni  interest  te  ut  videam,  it  much  concerns  me  &c. : 
Plant.  Bacch.  3.  4.  21,  turn,  cum  mea  illud  nihilo  pluris  re« 
feret :  id  mea  minime  refert,  Terent.  Ad.  5.  2.  27 :  quid  tua 
id  refert  ?  Terent.  Phorm.  4.5.  11:  ilhid  (accusative  with  infi- 
nitive) pennagnireferrearbitror,ut  sen  tiat,  ibid.  Heaut«3.  1.58; 
tua  quod  nihil  refert,  percontari  desinas,  ibid.  Hec.  5.  3.  12, 
i.  e.  what  concerns  thee  not :  quanti  id  refert,  Cic.  ad  Div.  5. 9 : 
yestra  hoc  maxime  interest,  Cic.  Suit.  28  :  hoc  vehementer  in* 
terest  reipublicsB,  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  2.  4.  Also  the  nominative  of  a 
substantive ;  e.  g.  non  quo  mea  intersit  loci  natura,  Cic.  Att. 

3.  19*  The  pronouns  before  mentioned  are  even  used  in  the 
question,  how  much  does  it  conqem  one  ?  instead  of  the  geni* 
tives  with  pretii,  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  10.  4,  quid  autem  illius  in- 
terest, quoniam  in  senatum  non  venis,  ubi  sis  i  what  does  it  con< 
cerh  him,  where  thou  art  &c.  for  quajiti  autem  refert  &c. :  so, 
grtiirf  refert?  Cic.  Phil.  2.  11 :  Terent.  Andr.  3.2. 16 :  Phorm. 
4. 5.  1 1  :  Ovid.  Met.  13.  268 ;  as  in  English,  what  does  it  con- 
cern Sic.  :  Cic.  ad  Div.  5.  12.  6,  sed  ad  properationem  meam 
quiddam  interest,  non  te  exspectare,  it  makes  some  difilerence  as 
to  my  haste  &c.  ' 

b)  We  also  find  with  interest  the  preposition  od-  as  to,  with 
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respect  to :  e.  g.  Ctc.  ad  Dir,  5.  12.  6^  «qui(lem  ad  nostram 
laiidem  non  multum  video  intereste,  eed  ad  properatioiiein  roeam 
quiddam  interest^  te  non  exspectare:  ibid.  16.  1.  I,  etquan- 
qiiam  magui  ad  tionorein  nostrum  interest^  quam  primum  ad 
urbem  me  venire:  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  4,  magni  ezistimans  in- 
teresse  ad  decua  et  ad  laudem  civitati8>  res  tarn  graves  tamque 
prsoclaras  iatinis  etiam  Uteris  contineri,  since  I  believe  that  it  is 
of  much  importance  aa  to  the  ornament  and  honour  &c. :  ad 
disciplinam  milidso  plurimum  iniererat,  aiiUtem  insuescsere, 
Liv,  5. 6 :  utrum  sit,  necne^  ad  id  de  quoagimus^  nihil  intm-est, 
Cic.  Fin.  5.  16 :  ad  rem  nihil  interest^  Cic.  ad  Div.  3.  1 1 :  in 
this  there  is  nothing  peculiar^  since  it  is  well  known,  that  ad  is 
ofiten  translated,  as  to,  with  respect  to.  It  has  been  noticed  as 
something  remarkable,  that  ad  follows  refert  also ;  e.  g.  Plaut. 
Pers.  4.  3. 44,  quid  id  ad  mea,  aut  ad  meam  rem  refeit,  Persas 
quid  rerum  gerantf  what  reference  has  it  to  my  &c,:  quam  ad 
rem  istuc  (for  istud)  refert  ?  Plaut.  Epid.  2.  5. 9*  i*  e.  to  what 
does  it  serve  i  what  use  is  it  ?  But  here  ad  is  correctly  expressed ; 
since,  as  was  remarked  above,  refert  m^a,  refert  patris  &c.  are 
for  refert  se  ad  mea  negotia,  ad  negotia  patris. 

VIII.)  Many  verbs,  which  usually  govern  an  abla- 
tive or  some  other  case,  are  often  or  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  a  genitive,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom ; 
as  : 

1.)  Some  verbs  which  denote  a  quantity  or  fulness  and  are 
generally  followed  by  an  ablative ;  e.  g.  impltre  rei,  to  fill  with 
any  thing,  instead  of  re  :  Cic'  ad  Div.  10.  18.  5,  vendere  noa 
potes,  neque  ollam  denariorum  implere,  for  dt^nariu :  Liv.  ] .  46, 
celeriter  adolescentem  suoe  temeritatis  implet,  for  temerkaU: 
Liv.  4.  41y noctemque  omnia  erraris  mutui  implesse :  Liv.  5*  £8, 
muldtudinem  quoque -— re/tgtonz's  iustffi  implet:  Virg.  .£&. 
1.  £15(219)  implentur  veteris  Bacchi:  Plaut.  Aul.  3.  6. 16, 
qui  mibi  omnes  angulos  furum  implevisti :  aliquem  ^pei,  liv. 
£6.  19 :  homines  spei  animorumque,  Liv.  7*7:  animos  super* 
stiiionumf  Liv.  9Q.  14;  fugaformidimsque  Samnites  implevit, 
Liv.  10.  14:  camplere,  e.  g«  Plaut.  Ampb.  1.  £.  9,  errom 
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ambo  egp  illos  et  dementiis  coinplebo,  for  errore  8u:. :  Cic.  Verr. 
5m  57,  cum  oompletus  iam  mereaiorum  career  esset :  urbes  com- 
fiere  ararum,  for  «m,  Lucret.  5.  116:  aliquem^^Vu  et  de* 
mentutf  Plaut.  Merc«  6.  5.  5 ;  corpus  suum  JtagitU,  'Aid. 
Amph.  4.  1.  8 :  exphre;  e.  g.  Virg.  ^n.  2.  5B6,  animumque 
ezplesse  iuvabit  ultncisjlamma :  refertus  also  is  usual  witfi  a 
genitive;  e.  g.  Cic.  Plane.  41,  refertani  esse  GrEeciam  scdera^ 
tissimorum  hwmmtm  ae  Defiftriorum;  and  elsewhere :  yet  in  this 
sense  refertus  is  rather  an  adjective,  see  above  of  Adjectives; 
Also  others ;  as,  satiaia  cadis  dextera,  Ovid.  Met.  7*  808 :  satia* 
tam  sanguinis  hastam,  Sil.  4.  437:  satiatus  etim  et  decaris, 
ibid.  l6.  604:  h»  res  vitiB  me^saturant,  Plaut.  Stich.  I.  1.  17, 
sicken  me  of  life :  nse  tu  propediem  —  istius  obsaturabere, 
Terent.  Heaut.  4.  8.  29,  thou  wiit  soon  be  sick  of  him. 

2.)  Verbs  which  denote  want  or  deficiency,  and  regularly 
govern  an  ablative,  have  often  or  occasionally  a  genitive,  paru- 
cularly  egeo  1  want,  am  deficient  of:  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Att.  7*  22, 
egeo  consUii :  Sail.  Cat.  51.  d7»  maiores  nostri  neque  eansHH 
neque  audacia  unquam  eguere :  ibid.  lug.  89.  5,  egentia  aqua : 
Hor.  Epbt.  1,  6,  Sg,  eget  aris,  Cappadocum  rex :  medicina, 
Cic.  ad  Div.  Q,  S :  longse  orationis,  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  4.  54  : 
so  Ovid.  Met.  1.  17:  11.  120;  Virg.  JEn.  11.  £7:  indigeo, 
e.  g.  Cic.  Or.  1.  34,  non  urn  ariis  indigent :  consilii,  Cic.  Att. 
12.  35 :  ingenii  et  virtutis,  Cic.  ad  Div.  6.  4 :  pairis,  Terent. 
Andr.  5.  3.  19 :  so  Cic.  Amic.  14 :  Nep.  Reg.  3  :  &c.  Careo 
I  have  not,  want,  miss  &c.,  is  in  general  used  witli  an  ablaUve 
only,  and  rarely  with  a  genitive ;  e.  g.  Terent.  Heaut.  2.  4.  20, 
preterquam  Hti  carendum  quod  erat,  for  te:  carendum  tui  est, 
N»v.  ap.  Gell.  19-  7.  Perhaps  it  is  not  found  with  a  genitive 
elsewhere. 

3.)  Desino,  desisto,  abstineo  have  sometimes  a  genitive  in 
the  poets ;  as  Hor.  Od.  2.  9*  17 1  desine  moUium  tandem  que* 
relarum :  SiU  10.  84,  consul  non  desinit  ira :  Virg.  Mn.  10. 
441,  tempus  desistere  ptfg/Me :  Hoi.  Od.  3.  27.  69>  abstineto, 
dixit,  iraruMf  calidaeque  rixa:  in  other  places  desino  and  de- 
sisto take  an  infinitive,  and  absUneo  an  ablative  of  the  thing : 
desisto  also  has  elsewhere  an  ablative. 
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4.)  Regno  to  reign^  to  be  king  (not  generally  to  govern) :: 
e.  g.  Hor.  Od.  3.  30.  12,  et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agres- 
tium  regnavit  Jpqpu^mm :  some  manuscripts  have  regnator  for 
regnavit.  Elsewhere  regnare  is  followed  by  per,  Virg.  Mn. 
3.  295 :  also  by  a  dadve  in  the  opinion  of  some;  as  Cic.  Verr. 
2.  54,  omnibus  oppidis  regnasse ;  unless  oppiJis  be  rather  an  ab- 
lative depending  on  in  omitted :  so  Tusco profunda,  Ovid.  Met. 
14.  223  :  also  with  m ;  e.  g.  in  Colchis,  Plin.  H,  N.  33. 3 :  also 
in  aliquem ;  as  tit  nos,  Tac.  Ann.  1 1.  24. 

5.)  Purgare  to  cleanse :  Hor.  Si^t.  2.  3.  27,  et  tnorbi  miror 
purgatum  te  illius,  for  a  f/torfto  illo;  which  last  is  the  more 
usual  form  :  also  when  purgai*e  means  to  cleanse  or  clear  from 
an  accusation ;  e.  g.  purgantes  civitatem  omnis  facti  dictiqne 
hostilis,  Liv.  27-  28. 

6.)  Potiri  to  be  master  of,  which  elsewhere  governs  an  abla- 
tive, is  often  used  with  a  genitive :  e.  g.  Sail.  Cat.  47.  2,  se 
tertium  (esse)  cui  fatum  foret  urbis  potiri :  regni,  Cic.  ad  Div. 
1.7:  vexilU,  Liv.  25.  14:  rerum,  Cic.  Att.  10.  8 :  Nep.  Att 
9 :  Atheniensium,  Auct.  ad  Herenn.  4.  25 ;  and  elsewhere.  In 
Piautus  we  even  find  the  active,  Amph.  1.  1.  23,  qui  fuerim 
Uber,  eum  nunc  potivit  pater  servitutis,  has  put  in  slav^,  has 
vaad^  partaker  of  slavery :  thence  potior  is  used  passivdy ;  e.  g. 
potitus  est  hostium,  ibid.  Capt.  1.  2.  41 ;  cf.  Epid.  4.  1. 6,  i.e. 
he  is  mastereid  by  the  enemy,  is  in  the  enemy's  power. 

More  examples  of  similar  verbs  may  indubitably  be  found 
in  the  ancients.  Yet  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  edi- 
^ons  and  manuscripts  from  which  they  are  cited.  Thus  we 
find,  Hor.  Od.  2.  13.  38,  quin  et  Prometheus,  etPelopis  parens 
dulci  laborum  dedpitur  sono,  where  laborum  dedpi  is  harshly 
used  for  decipi  in  laboribus,  to  be  cheated  or  deceived  in  his 
labours  or  suflerings.  Yet  Bentley  reads  laborem  (sc.  ad  or 
quoad,  in  respect  to),  which  accusative  is  \erj  common  with 
the  poets.  Moreover  from  these  examples  is  clearly  seen  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language,  witliout  a  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  become  a  good  Latin  scholar. 
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M. 

Of  the  Genitive  with  certain  Adverbs. 

A  genitive  is  found  also  with  certain  adverbs,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  properly  governed  by  them. 

I.)  A  genitive  in  the  first  place  is  often  found  with 
the  following  adverbs  which  denote  a  number,  mul- 
titude, or  fewness ;  satis  enough,  abunde  abundantly, 
parum  little,  adfatim  (or  more  correctly  ad  fatim) 
enough,  partim  partly  (properly  the  accusative  of  pars, 
instead  of  partem,) :  e.  g.  Terent  Phorm.  2.  2.  89, 
satis  iam  verborum  est,  enough  is  already  said  :  Cic. 
Verr.  2.  1,  ut  —  ad  dicendiun  temporis  satis  habere 
possim  :  Nep.  Cim.  2,  habebat  enim  satis  eloquentia: 
Sail.  Cat.  5.  4,  satis  loquenticBy  parum  sapientia ;  and 
elsewhere :  Virg.  JEa.  7.  552,  terroris  et  fraudis 
abunde  est,  there  is  abundance  of  terror  and  deceit : 
se  potentia  abunde  adeptum.  Suet  Cses.  86:  liv. 
34.  26,  nee  iam  auxilia,  quorum  adfatim  erat,  of 
whom  there  was  enough  :  ibid.  34,  et  sibi  ad  obsidio- 
nem  sustinendam  copiarum  adfatim  esse  :  Plant.  Mil. 
4.  1.  33,  tibi  divitiarum  adfatim  est:  Cic.  Off.  2.  21, 
eorum  autem  ipsorum  (beneficiorum)  partim  eiusmodi 
sunt,  ut  ad  universos  cives  pertineant,  partim  singu- 
los  attingant ;  which  is  a  very  singular  expression : 
it  should  have  been,  ea  autem  ipsa  (beneficia)  partim 
&c.,  or  eorum  autem  ipsorum  pars  eiusmodi  est  &c. : 
so  cum  partim  illorum  mihi  familiarissimi  essent,  Cic. 
Provinc.  10  :  eorum  partim  easunt,  Liv.  42.  41  :  Nep. 
Att.  7,  ut  ceteri,  qwyrum  partim  invitissimi  castra  sunt 
secuti,  partim  summa  cum  eius  (Pompeii)  offensione 
domi  remanserunt :  Terent.  Hec.  ProL  2.    15,  in  his, 
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quas  primum  —  didici^  partim  sum  earum  exactusi 
partim  vix  steti. 

Observatians. 

1.)  With  partim,  i.e.  partem,  ad  is  understood,  i.  e.  quod  ad* 
tifiet  ad,  or  the  common  quoad,  which  has  the  same  sense :  hence 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  genitive  which  is  governed  by  the 
substantive  partim  or  partem.  It  is  well  known  that  in  other 
instances  partim  is  used  for  partem;  e«g.  partim  copiarum  mit- 
tit,  Liv.  46.  46.  Adfatim,  or  ad  iatim,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
ad  satietatem,  from  ad  and  fotis  sufficiency,  which  occurs  only 
in  the  accusative  ;  it  is  therefore  two  words :  e.  g.  Cic.  Tusc.  2. 
10,  ad  fatim  (adfatim)  satiatus:  Plaut.  Poen«5.  l.Sl^edas 
usque  adfatim  (adfatim);  and  elsewhere.  With  the  others  the 
genitive  is  mosdy  governed  by  negotium  omitted ;  e.  g.  satis  iam 
verborum  est,  is  for  n^otium  verborum  iam  satis  est,i.  e.  verba 
iam  satis  sunt :  or  also  ratione,  in  negotio ;  so  that  est  may  be 
impersonal;  est  satis  in  negotio  (ratione)  verborum,  it  is  enough 
with  respect  to  words ;  and  so  with  the  rest :  terroris  abunde» 
for  negotium  terroris  est  abunde,  or  est  abunde  ratione  (in  ne- 
gotio) terroris. 

2.)  It  must  not  be  imagmed  that  the  above-mentioned  ad^ 
verbs  are  always  followed  by  a  genitive*  They  aie  used  without 
a  genitive,  and  more  usually,  particularly  when  they  do  not  cb* 
recUy  refer  to  a  substantive :  e.  g.  satis  multa  de  hac  re  diximus; 
satis  habeo ;  satis  locutus  sum  :  liber  est  sat  (satis)  bonus,  the 
book  is  good  enough :  Nep.  Epam.  4,  abstinentiae  erit  satis  hoc 
testimonium ;  where  the  order  is,  hoc  testimonium  abstinentis 
erit  satis  :  Cic.  ad  Att«  12. 50,  ipse  Romam  venirem,  ut  una  ea- 
semus,  si  satis  comilium  quadam  de  re  haberem,  for  oonnlii, 
which  deserves  notice :  vix  satis  otium  suppeditare,  Atict.  ad 
Her.  1*1:  satis  tempus  habere,  Pand.  36«  U  19,  for  temporis; 
and  elsewhere :  bo  sat  \  e.  g.  Virg.  JEn.  1 1 .  366,  satfuntra  fusi 
vidimus.  So  partim  is  more  frequently  used  witiiout  a  genitive : 
as,  urbs  partim  direpta,  partim  incensa  est :  libros  partim  lau- 
davit,  partim  vituperavit. 
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II.)  Many  adverbs  of  place»  as  ubi,  ubinam,  ubicun- 
que^ubiubi,  ubivis,  quo,  quovis>  quoquo,  aliquo,  usquam, 
nusquam,  are  followed  by  the  genitives  gentium^  terra- 
rum,  locij  locarumj  which  are  not  in  general  superfluous, 
but  express  an  emphasis,  as  in  English  we  say,  where 
in  the  world  is  he  ?  for,  where  is  he  ?  &c. ;  of  which  the 
former  is  more  emphatical  and  implies  more  astonish* 
ment :  Cic.  Rab.  Post.  13,  ubi  terrarum  sumus  ?  where 
in  the  world  are  we  ?  Cic.  ad  Att«  5.  10,  quia,  quid 
ageres,  ubi  terrarum-  esses,  ne  suspicabar  quidem : 
SalL  lug.  54,  transfugas  et  alios  opportunos,  lugurtha 
ubi  gentium  esset,  et  quid  agitaret,  exploratum  misit : 
Plin.  H.  N.  7.  24,  ubi  sit  loci  ?  Plant.  Merc.  5.  4.  26, 
ubi  loci  res  summa  nostra  est  publica?  ibid.  2.  3.  97, 
ubinam  est  is  homo  geutium?  Cic.  Cat  L  4^  O  dii  im- 
mortales !  ubinam  gentium  sumus  ?  Cic.  Verr.  5. 55,  sed, 
ubicunque  terrarum  eX  gentium  violatum  ius  civium  Ro- 
manorum  sit,  statuitis  id  pertinere  ad  communem  cau- 
sam  libertatis  &c. :  Cic.  Phil.  2.  44,  qui  ubicunque  ter- 
rarum sunt,  ibi  est  omne  reipublicse  pnesidium,  where- 
ever  in  the  world  they  may  be :  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  1. 44, 
nihil  est  virtute  amabilius,  quam  qui  adeptus  fuerit, 
ubicunque  exit  gentium  (wherever  in  the  world  he  may 
be),  a  nobis  diligetur  :  Plant.  Asin.  2. 2.  21,  ubiubi  est 
gentium :  Terent.  Hec.  3.  1.4,  cui  quanto  fuerat  prae- 
stabilius  ubivi^  gentium  a&tatem  agere,  quam  hue  redire? 
Liv.  39.  54,  sese  tacitos  abire,  quo  terrarum  possent,  in 
animo  habuisse,  wherever  (in  the  world)  they  could : 
so  (figuratively),  ^0  amentia  progressi  sitis,  Liv.  28. 27, 
to  whatever  extent  or  degree  of  madness :  Cic.  ad  Att. 
8.  10,  nescire  quo  loci  esset.  Note :  It  here  stands  in 
answer  to  the  question  where?  for  quo  loco:  so  Cic.Div. 
2.  66,  dicere  quo  lUa  loci  nasceretur  :  Terent.  Heaut. 
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6.  1.  55,  abeat  quavis  gentium:  Terent.  Pkonn.  3.  3. 
18,  quoquo  hinc  asportabitur  terrarunij  certum  est  per- 
sequi  aut  perire  :  Plaut  Merc.  5.  2.  17,  eerta  res  est, 
me  usque  quserere  illam,  quoquo  hinc  abducta  est  gen- 
tium: Brut  Cic.  ad  Div.  11.  L  5,  migrandum  Rhodum, 
aut  aliquo  terrarum  arbitror :  Piaut  Pcbu.  4.  2.  3,  ne- 
que  peior  alter  usquam  esX gentium:  so  usquam  gentium 
est,  Terent.  Hec.  3. 1, 13 :  also  to  the  question  whither? 
e.  g.  Plaut  Mil.  3.  L  90,  si  deductaest  usquam  gen- 
tium :  lustin.  3.  3,  nee  usquam  terrarum  locum  habet : 
Terent  Adelph.  4.  2.  1,  fratrem  nusquam  iuvenio  gen- 
tium^ no  where  in  the  world,  where  it  is  said  with  much 
emotion  :  also  uspiam  with  the  genitive  scripturarum ; 
e.  g.  nee  uspiam  -scripturarum  adpellatos,  Augustin. 
Ep.  64  (99).  sect  7,  i.  e.  nee  uUo  in  loco  scripturarum. 
Note :  Some  critics  believe  that  these  genitives  are 
governed  by  a  substantive,  viz.  in  negotio,  with  respect 
to :  it  may  be  so;  but  perhaps  quo,  aliquo  &c.,  which 
are  regular  cases  of  the  neuters  quid,  aliquid  &c.,  may 
take  a  genitive,  since  the  latter  also  govern  a  genitive  ; 
and  this  appears  the  most  natural  explanation. 

III.)  Some  other  adverbs  have  occasionally  the  ge- 
nitives loci  or  locorum  after  them,  but  without  express- 
ing emphasis ;  as  ibi,  ibidem,  adhuc,  interea,  postea  : 
e.  g.  Plin.  H.  N.  6.  11,  ibi  lociy  i.  e.  in  eo  loco  :  Plaut 
Cist.  2. 1 .  53,  si  redierit  ilia  ad  hunc,  ibidem  loci  res  erit, 
i.  e.  eod^n  loco,  where  before  loci  perhaps  in  negotio 
may  be  understood  :  Plant  Capt  2.  3.  25,  ut  adhuc  lo- 
coram  feci,  as  I  have  done  thus  far ;  where  locorum 
might  have  been  dispensed  iivith,  and  is  either  governed 
by  in  negotio,  or  adhuc  is  taken  for  ad  hoc  (as  istuc  for 
istoc),  so.  ad  hoc  negotium  or  tempus,  of  which  the . 
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latter  seems  preferable,  since  usque  adhuc  occurs  Te- 
rent  Ad.  4.  4.  22  :  Gell.  2.  4 :  Terent.  Eun.  L  2.  46, 
te  inierea  loci  cognoyi,  thee  in  the  mean  time  I  have 
recognised ;  where  loci  is  superfluous  :  Plant  Men.  3. 
1.  1,  interea  loci :  Sail.  lug.  102,  postea  loci  consul  &c. ; 
where  loci  is  superfluous.  With  interea  and  postea  it 
seems  that  negotia  is  understood,  since  they  are  pro- 
perly two  words,  inter  ea,  post  ea,  and  therefore  interea 
loci,  postea  loci,  for  inter  ea  negotia  loci,  post  ea  ne- 
gotia loci. 

IV.)  Longe  and  minime  also  have  at  times  the  geni- 
tive gentium  after  them,  but  with  a  certain  emphasis, 
particularly  minime:  e.g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  12.  22.  3, 
nostrique  rvgavvoxroifos  longe  gentiuniy  are  far  away  from 
us  :  Cic.  ad  Att.  6.  3,  tu  auljem  abes  longe  gentium :  so 
minime  gentium  in  a  strong  negation ;  as  Terent.  Eun. 

4.  1.  11,  ilia  exclamat,  minime  gentium,  by  no  means, 
no,  for  heaven  s  sake  :  so  ibid.  Ad.  3.  2.  44  :  Phorm. 

5.  8.  44  :  Plant.  Pobu.  3.  3.  77.  Here  Perizonius  ad 
Sanct.  understands  in  negotio  ;  so  that  minime  gentium 
stands  for  minime  in  negotio  gentium :  but  perhaps 
with  minime  the  genitive  depends  on  the  superlative, 
and  it  was  a  proverbial  expression  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  who  introduced  something  that  could  not 
easily  be  explained,  as  is  the  case  with  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage in  all  countries. 

V.)  Tunc  is  sometimes  by  Justin  united  to  the  geni- 
tive temporis  ;  as  1.  4,  gens  tunc  temporis  obscura:  so 
3.  6 :  8.  3  :  12.  2 :  42.  5  :  Apuleii  Met.  10.  p.  244, 24 
Elmenh. :  so  turn  temporis,  lustin.  31.  2,  in  all  which 
instances  temporis  is  superfluous.  This  usage  scarcely 
occurs  in  other  writers. 
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VI.)  Hie,  hue,  eo,  eodem^  are  united  with  various  ge- 
nitives : 

1.)  When  they  are  used  of  an  actual  place,  they  are  some- 
times  followed  by  loci  or  viciniaB ;  as  Terent.  Pborm.  1.  2.  45, 
modo  quandam  vidi  virginem  hie  vicinia^  in  this  neighbourhood : 
Plaut.  Mil.  2.  3.  2,  scio  me  vidisse  Ate  proxima  Tndtdai  per. 
haps  in  negotio  is  understood,  or  vicbi®  is  used  like  domi,  Roma 
&€. :  it  is  also  found  without  hie  ^  see  before,  n.  VK  obs.  5. 
So  hue  viciniie:  Ter.  Andr.  1.  1.  43,  ex  Andro  commigravit 
hue  vicinia,  liither  intotlie  neighbourhood,  sc.  in  locum  :  unless 
hue,  which  is  for  hoc,  takes  a  genitive,  as  an  adverb ;  as,  adbuc 
loci;  see  before,  n.  III. :  Tac.  Ann,  15.  74,  templum  Saluti  ex* 
strueretur  eo  loci,  u  e.  eo  loco,  to  the  question  where  i  so  todem 
loci :  Suet.  Call.  53,  Caligula  neque  eodem  loci  prsB  ardore  con- 
sistebat :  so  Plin«  Paneg.  1  •  Also  eo  loci,  eodem  loci  tropically 
(CtQ.) ;  see  n.  2.  which  follows. 

2.)  Particularly  huc,eo,  eodem,  when  used  figuraUvely,  and 
for  the  most  part  signifying  to  such  a  degree  in  a  tiling,  to  which 
quo,  signifying  to  what  degree,  corresponds,  sometimes  take  loci, 
sometimes  other  genitives,  according  to  circumstances:  e.g. 
Curt.  7-  !•  35,  htie  enim  mahrum  ventum  est,  to  such  a  degree 
of  misfortune,  for  ad  hoc,  i.  e.  tantum  roalorum  :  Tac.  Ann.  6. 
24,  hue  confiderUuB  venisse,  for  ad  hoc,  i.  e.  tantum  confidentiae  : 
huccine  rerum  venimus,  Pers.  3.  15.  Especially  eo  is  often  used 
figuratively,  and  signifies  to  such  a  degree;  as  also  eodem,  quo : 
e.  g.  Liv.  25.  8,  ubi  iam  eo  coiisuetudinis  adducta  res  est,  ut  &c., 
when  the  thing  has  already  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
habit,  has  become  so  habitual :  Sail.  lug.  1,  et  eo  mapiitudinis 
procederent,  and  would  proceed  to  such  a  magnitude  :  ibid.  14. 
3,  quoniam  eo  mueriarum  venturus  eram,  i.  e.  ad  id  miseriarum, 
to  that  degree  :  eo  magrntudijiis  crescere,  Flor.  3.  12 :  eo  u»o- 
letitiafurorisqixo  processerit,  ut  2Sic.,  Plin.  Paneg.  IG.  So  we 
find  eo  demenU»,  stuUitis,  audaci®  See,  prc^redi,  prooeder^ 
venire,  pervenire,  (though  scarcely  any  other  verbs)  to  proceed  to 
such  a  degree  of,  so  far  in,  madness^  folly  See. :  so,  quo  audacite 
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8cc.  perveDisti,  progressus  es  ?  to  what  degree  of  audactty  hast 
thou  gone?  Liv.  28.  27^  scire  videmini  quo  amentia  progress! 
sitis,  i.  e.  ad  quam  amentiam  &c. :  so  Cicero  eo  loci,  to  the 
question  where  ?  for  eo  loco;  as  Sest.  31,  res  erat  et  causa 
nostra  eo  iam  loci,  ut  erigere  iam  oculos  et  vivere  videretur,  iii 
such  drcumstanoes  &c. :  so  elsewhere  he  says,  viz.  Attic.  1115, 
res  est  eodem  loci,  quo  reliquisti,  for  eodem  loco.  Note :  The 
words  hue,  eo,  eodem^  quo,  seem  partly  ablatives,  partly  also  old 
datives  from  hoc,  id,  idem,  quid ;  viz.  hue,  for  huic :  eo,  from 
the  old  eus,  ea,  eum ;  D.  eo,  ese,  eo  8cc.  Now  it  is  known 
1.)  that  the  dative  sometimes  answers  the  question  whither  f  as 
will  be  observed  under  the  Dative :  £.)  that  the  neuters  hoc,  id, 
idem,  quid,  govern  a  genitive,  as  has  been  already  observed; 
tberefere  since  hoc,  eo,  eodem,  quo,  are  their  datives,  they  may 
very  properly  take  genitives  after  them. 

VII.)  Quoad,  properly  as  far  as^  is  united  to  the 
genitive  eius,  and  then  translated  variously ;  e.  g.  Cic. 
ad  Div.  3.  2.  4,  si  earn  (pi'ovineiam),  quoad  eius  facere 
potuerisy  quam  expeditissimam  tradideris,  as  much  as 
you  possibly  can : ,  ibid.  5.  8,  ut,  quoad  dus  fieri  possit, 
praesentiae  tuse  desiderium  meo  labore  minuatur,.  as 
much  as  can  be :  Cie.  Invent.  2. 6,  quoadeius  fieri  pes- 
sit,  as  much  as  possible:  Cic.  Att.  11.  12,  quoad  eius 
facere  poteris :  Auct  ad  Her.  1.  2,  quoad  ems  fieri  po- 
tent Perizonius  supposes  that  eius  is  governed  by 
aliquid  :  but  since  quod  is  so  frequently  put  for  quan- 
tum, and  in  that  sense  governs  a  genitive  (see  above), 
the  question  arises  whether  for  quoad,  when  it  thus 
governs  a  genitive,  we  should  not  rather  read  quod. 
This  se^ms  the  opinion  of  Gronovius,  who,  Liv.39.45, 
for  quoad  eius  sine  hello  posset,  substitutes  quod  eius, 
which  reading  also  Drakenborch  adopts.  In  this  case 
the  whole  observation  about  quoad  with  eius  would  be 
unnecessary. 
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VIII.)  Pridie  the  day  before,  and  postridie  the  day 
after,  are  also  used  by  the  ancients  with  a  genitive, 
e.  g.  eius  diei:  as  Cic.  ad  Div.  I.  4,  quod  iam  illam 
sententiam  —  pridie  eius  diei  fregeramus :  and  where 
eius  diei  might  be  omitted,  we  still  &Tid  pridie  ems  diei, 
asGses.  B.  G.  L  47  :  also  pridie  insidiarutn,  Tac.  Ann. 
15.  54  :  pridie  Calendarum,  Pand.  28.  1.  5:  Sulpic. 
Cic.  ad  Div.  4.  12.  4,  postridie  eius  diei  cum  &c. :  Caes. 
B.  G.  1.  25,  postridie  eius  diei;  where  postridie  would 
have  sufficed  :  so  often;  as  Caes.  B.  G.  4.  13  :  5.  10: 
Cato  R.  R.  2 :  so,  postridie  eius  absolutionis,  CcbL  Cic. 
ad  Div.  8. 2.  Edit  Cort.,  where  other  editions,  e.  g.  £r- 
nesti,  have  absolutionem.  At  other  times  they  take  an 
accusative  after  them,  particularly  the  words  Kalendas 
(Galendas),  Nonas,  Idus ;  e.  g.  pridie  Nonas  lumas, 
Apriles;  Kakndas  (Cat.)  S^tembres;  Idus  Martias, 
Maias  &c. ;  e.  g.  pridie  eum  diem,  Cic.  Att  11.  23, 
where  eum  diem  is  superfluous  :  pridie  Idus,  ibid.  13. 
25 :  pridie  Compitalia,  ibid.  2.  3 :  constitutam  diem, 
lustin.  1.  10 :  Circenses,  Suet.  Cal.  55 :  PariHa,  Liv. 
40.  2  :  vindemias,  Pand.  23.  3.  7  :  Quinguatrus,  Liv. 
26.  27.  So  Cic.  ad  Att  16.  4,  postridie  ludas  ApoUi- 
nares:  Liv.  6.  1,  postridie  Idus  Quintiles;  and  soon 
zSter,  postridie  Kalendas  guoque  ac  Nonas :  soGelLS. 
17:  nuptias,  Fest  in  Repotia:  nundinas,  Suet.  Aug. 
92  :  postridie  eius  absolutionem,  CobI.  Cic.  ad  Div.  8. 2. 
Ed.  Ernest.,  where  Ed.  Cort.  has  absolutionis.  It  is 
uncertain  how  the  accusative  is  governed :  some  con- 
jecture that  ante  is  understood  after  pridie.  and  post 
after  postridie. 
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Observation. 

After  pridie  and  postridie  in  the  ancients^  there  often  follows 
quam;  e.  g.  Cic.  ad  Div.  1.  2^  de  his  rehua  pridie,  quam  base 
scripsi,  senatus  auctoritas  —  intercessit :  Cic.  Amic.  S,  pridie, 
quam  exoessit  e  vita  8&c. :  so  Cic.  Att.  3.  8 :  5. 1 1 :  Cic.  ad  Div. 
14.7,  postridie  intellexi,  quam  a  vobis  discessi :  ibid.  16.  14^ 
Andricus  postridie  ad  me  venit,  quam  exspectaram :  an^  else- 
where ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Q.  Fr.  2. 9 :  Cic.  Att.  9-  ^ :  in  the  same  way 
quam  is  postfixed  to  other  similar  expressions  ;  e.  g.  Cic.  Or. 
£•  S,  postero  igitur  die,  quam  ilia  erant  acta :  so  also  post  diem 
tertium^  quartum  &c.,  quam;  as  Cic.  Mil.  l6,post  diem  tertium 
gesta  res  est,  quam  dixerat.  Note :  It  is  self-evident  that  pridie, 
« and  postridie,  may  also  be  used  without  dther  a  case  or  quam  : 
Note  ].}  pridie  Cal.  for  the  nominative;  e.  g.  pridie  Cat,  la-^ 
nuarias  — habuityCic.  Att.  5.  l,i.  e.  dies  ante  Cal.  Ian.  2.)  us- 
que ad  pridie  Cal.  Sept.,  Cic.  Att.  3.  17* 


^5. 

Of  the  Genitive  after  Prepositions  and  Interjections. 

We  also  find  the  genitive  after  prepositions  and 
interjections,  by  which,  however,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
governed. 

I.)  After  prepositions ;  e.  g.  ad  Castoris,  sc.  aedem  : 
ad  Dianae,  sc.  eedem :  this  was  noticed  above,  of  Sub- 
stantives, §  1.  n.  IX.  8.  So  tenus,  as  far  as,  is  joined 
to  a  genitive ;  as,  cruram  tenus,  as  far  as  the  shin 
bones,  Virg.  Georg.  3.  63 :  and  elsewhere ;  e,  g,  Virg. 
^n.  10.  210  :  Liv.  26.  24 :  Cic.  in  Arat  83  :  where, 
as  some  think,  an  ablative  must  be  understood,  perhaps 
Jine,  which  is  often  in  such  instances  expressed.     Yet 
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this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  tenus  may  take  a  genitive 
without  an  ellipsis. 

II.)  After  interjections ;  e-  g.  CatuU.  10,  6,  o  mihi 
nuntii  beati !  where  perhaps  res  or  n^;otiam  is  un- 
derstood :  0  !  cannot  govern  the  genitive  in  this 
usage,  because  it  stands  sometimes  without  o  !  e.  g. 
o  dii  immortales,  mercimami  lepidi !  Plant  Most  3. 
3-9. 
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Page.  J.     (tRAMMAR  is  the  art  of  reading,  writing, 
and  speaking  a  language  with  correctness. 

The  grammar  of  any  language  includes  what  is  com* 
mon  to  all  languages,  and  what  is  peculiar  to  it  indi- 
vidually;  the  general  rules  of  the  language,  and  the 
established  exceptions ;  the  actual  usage,  and  the  pro* 
bable  causes. 

Grammar,  therefore,  is  nothing  else  than  the  judge- 
ment oi*  good  sense  and  experience  upon  the  language 
which  a  person  reads,  writes  or  speaks  :  yet  in  explain- 
ing its  causes,  inter  virtutes  grammatici  habebitur 
aliqud  nescire,  Quintil.  Instit  I.  8. 

It  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  every  ac- 
curate gfammar  of  a  language  should  be  formed  with 
the  design  of  enabling  the  learner  not  only  to  translate 
from,  but  also  to  speak  and  write  the  original  language. 
It  is  only  by  aiming  to  speak  and  write  a  language, 
that  a  person  can  become  acquainted  with  its  minute 
peculiarities  and  difficulties ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  neg- 
leetirig  this  end  that  so  many  grammars  are  very  de- 
fective. 

It  will  thus  be  necessary  to  descend  to  minutiae,  and 
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to  notice  many  almost  imperceptible  shades  and  nice- 
ties ;  and  because  grammar  seems  to  dwell  so  much 
on  what  is  minute  and  subtle,  many  are  disposed  to 
think  it  trifling.  But  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  ele- 
ments of  all  knowledge  are  what  Livy  calls  miracula 
literarum,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  that  all  real 
and  effective  knowledge  is  attained  by  descending  into 
minute  differences,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  yin- 
dicate  grammar  from  this  reproach.  Ne  quis  igitur 
tamquam  parva  fastidiat  grammatices  elementa :  non 
quia  magnsB  sit  operoe,  consonantes  a  vocalibus  dis- 
cemere,  ipasque  eas  in  semivocalium  numerum,  mu- 
tarumque  partiri :  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  huius 
adeuntibus  apparebit  multa  rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non 
modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere  altissimam 
quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit,  Quintil.  1. 4. 
Levia  quidem  haec,  et  parvi  forte,  si  per  se  spectentur, 
momenti.  Sed  ex  dementis  constant,  ex  principiis 
oriuntur,  omnia :  et  ex  iudicii  consuetudine  in  rebus 
minutis  adhibita,  pendet  saepissime  etiam  in  maximis 
vera  atque  accurata  scientia.  Clark  Prsef.  ad  Iliad.  Hom. 
Si  quis  igitur  vestrum  ad  accuratam  Graecarum  litera- 
rum  scientiam  aspirat,  is  probabilem  sibi  accentuum 
(i.  e.  elementorum  levissimorum)  notitiam  quam  matur- 
rime  comparet,  in  propositoque  perstet,  scurrarum  dica- 
citate  et  stultorum  irrisione  ittimotus,  Person,  ad  Eurip. 
Med.  1. 

P.  2.  No  grammar  can  be  at  all  complete  or  nsefiil 
unless  it  notice  not  only  the  general  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  are  equally  common  to  all  languages, 
but  also  the  principal  exceptions  and  peculiar  idioms, 
which  constitute  the  individual  character  of  any  one 
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language,  aiul  form  the  chief  difficulty  in  speaking  or 
writing  it 

P.  3.  As  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  col- 
lateral branches  from  the  same  original  root,  and  as, 
wben  the  Latin  language  was  first  cultivated  for  lite- 
rary paiposes,  the  writers  of  it  took  the  Greek  writers 
as  their  models,  and  gradually  formed  the  inflexion 
and  idiom  of  their  language  as  nearly  as  they  could  to 
the  Greek,  it  is  clear  that  a  comparison  with  the  Greek 
will  always  be  necessary  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  na- 
ture and  analogy  of  the  Latin. 

For  proof  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  are  independent 
derivatives  from  the  samQ  origin,  besides  the  intrinsic 
resemblance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lanzi,  Saggio  di 
Lingua  Etrusca.  In  iis  autem  Italise  antiquae  Unguis 
principia  ac  primordia  vetustissimse  linguae  Graecae, 
inquinata  scilicet  et  corrupta,  latuisse,  nemo  qui  acu- 
tissimi  Lanzii  de  hac  re  doctissimum  opus  inspexerit, 
dubitare  pot^rit.  Knight.  Prol.  Horn.  §,  84. 

P.  3.  The  following  seems  a  better  arrangement  of 
grammar  into  four  parts:  1.  the  pronunciation  of 
words :  2.  the  kind,  variation,  and  sense  of  words  : 
3.  the  construction  of  words  and  sentences :  4.  the 
rhythm  and  metre  of  words  in  prose  and  verse. 

P.  5.  I,  when  in  the  same  syllable  it  precedes  an- 
other vowel,  becomes  a  consonant,  and  is  then  more 
conveniently  written  J. 

P.  11.  There  seems  no  good  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  sound  of  H  was  ever  suppressed  by  accurate 
speakers. 
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P«  16«  U,  when  followed  by  another  vowdi  in  the 
same  syllable,  becomes  a  consonant,  and  should  be 
written  V  :  as  aqva,  sangvis  &c. :  when  q  precedes, 
they  adhere  in  one  syllable,  as  a-qva,  not  aq-va. 

P.  20.  In  the  preceding  remarks,  the  author  seems 
to  have  sometimes  confounded  two  things,  the  vulgar 
or  corrupt,  and  the  accurate  practice.  Quintilian  enu* 
merates  many  corruptions  of  sound,  which  had  been 
or  were  common. 

On  the  ancient  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

A  knowledge  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  is  neces- 
sary, that  we  may  clearly  understand  the  principles  of 
quantity,  and  the  analogy  of  the  language.  It  may  be 
ascertained,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with 
reasonable  probability.  Since  so  many  words  were 
adopted  into  Latin  from  the  Greek  with  the  original 
spelling  and  pronunciation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  two  languages  conjointly. 

We  shall  consider  I.  the  sound  of  the  letters  :  2.  the 
division  of  syllables  :  3.  the  quantity  of  syllables : 
4.  the  accent. 

The  following  principles  may  be  premised : 

1.)  That  the  corresponding  letters  in  Latin  and 
Greek  were  pronounced  alike. 

2.)  That  every  letter  retained  an  invariable  sound. 

3.)  That  the  sound  of  the  long  vowels  was  that  of 
the  short  vowels  doubled. 

4.)    That  the  sound  of  the  diphthongs  was  that  of 
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their  component  vowels,  in  wUch  one  of  the  two  pre- 
dominated. 

These  principles  are  confirmed  by  considering  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  Latin  letters  is  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  and  reciprocally :  that  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  who  expressly  treat  of  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  ever  mention  any  variety :  and  that  the  un- 
changeable sound  of  the  letters  is  distinctly  asserted 
by  some  of  them.  Thus  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
and  Quintilian,  expressly  mention  the  sound  of  tiie 
different  letters,  without  noticing  that  any  of  them  had 
two  sounds.  Quintilian  also  observes  of  the  letter  G, 
cum  sit  c  litera,  quae  ad  omnes  vocales  vim  suam  per- 
ferat :  and  St.  Augustine  remarks,  cum  dico  kgCy  in 
his  dnabus  syllabis,  aliud  Greecus,  aliud  Latinus  intel- 
ligit :  proving  that  the  Latin  g  and  Greek  y  had  the 
same  sound.  Quintilian  further  observes,  hie  enim 
usus  est  literatum,  ut  custodiant  voces,  et  velut  depo- 
situm  reddant  legentibus  :  itaque  idexprimere  debent, 
quod  dicturi  sumus  :  now  this  could  be  true  only  on 
the  supposition  that  no  letter  had  more  than  one 
sound. 

Vowels  and  Diphthongs. 

The  vowels  are  naturally  and  generally  short.  The 
long  vowels  have  generally  arisen  f5pom  the  contraction 
of  two  vowels  or  syllables  into  one,  or  the  omission  of 
one  or  more  consonants.  Long  vowels,  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary, may  be  distinguished  by  the  mark  -  set  over 
them :  the  mark  ^  is  quite  superfluous. 
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Greek 

Latin  . 

Sound 

Gieek 

Latin 

Sound 

a 

fyimn 

0 

y 

tun 

a 

mar 

w 

y 

turn 

e 

mm 

M  « 1 

ae  ai 

aye 

€ 

mane 

au  au 

au 

our 

i 

fin 

a  m 

ei 

they 

1 

mien 

evmv 

eu 

feitd 

o 

whole 

M  0M 

oe  oi 

joy 

» 

o 

hole 

ou  «u 

moon 

u 

bull 

ui 

we 

u 

nde 

tf(  Ul 

yi 

ve 

Y  which  represents  the  Greek  u,  ai,  eu,  oi,  yi,  occur 
scarcely  in  any  Latin  words,  except  Greek  words  in 
Latin  characters.  The  second  vowel  of  the  diphthongs 
was  short :  it  is  probable  that  the  first  vowel  of  the 
Latin  diphthongs  had  the  same  variety  of  long  and 
short  as  the  Greek,  and  that  this  difference  in  both  lan- 
guages was  expressed  by  a  variety  of  sound.  I  and  v 
when  they  preceded  a  vowel  often  became  consonants, 
and  then  had  the  sound  of  the  English  y  and  v  :  in 
the  same  way  i  and  u  became  consonants,  aind  were 
written  j  and  v,  and  had  the  sound  of  y  and  w. 


Consonants. 

eek 

Latin 

English 

Greek 

Latin 

(8 

b 

b 

F 

•• 

w 

y 

g 

gun 

Hh 

•     h 

h 

r 

d 

d 

•■ 

s 

8 

-K 

P 

P 

9 

Ph 

ph 

X 

c  k  q 

k 

X 

ch 

kh 

T 

t 

t 

t 

th 

than 

/* 

m 

m 

* 

ps  bs 

psbs 

A 

1 

1 

f 

X 

z 

P 

r' 

r 

? 

z 

ds 

y 

n 

n 
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|8, 7,  >;  b,  g,  d ;  are  called  middle  mutes :  *,  »>  r ;  p, 
c,  t;  soft  mutes  :  ^,  %,  tf,  aspirated  mutes :  fAfKfgfP; 
m,  1,  r,  n ;  liquids :  F,  H,  <r;  h,  s ;  aspirates  :  >//,  &  ^5 
X,  z ;  double  consonants :  |3,  «•,  f ,  >//,  ft,  F ;  b,  p,  m ; 
aye  labials :  i,  r,  ^,  ^  i',  <r ;  d,  t,  z,  n,  s  ;  dentals  :  y,  «, 
%,  ^  X,  g,  H;  g,  c,  X,  1,  r,  h  ;  palatals  or  gutturals : 
f  9  X»  tf,  are  compounded  of  r,  »,  r,  with  H  or ' :  >//  of 
|3,  «•,  ^5  with  tf  :  5  of  y,  «,  %,  with  ^ :  ^  of  i  with  <r : 
X  of  g,  c,  with  s :  z  of  d  with  s.  F  was  only  known 
in  the  Homeric  language ;  but  its  power  remained  in 
the  Latin,  and  is  often  represented  by  v,  b,  r,  or  s** 
Ph,  ch,  th,  rh,  z,  occur  in  scarcely  any  words  of  the  Latin 
language,  except  Greek  words  in  Latin  characters. 

Of  the  Division  of  Syllables. 

A  syllable  always  terminated  in  a  vowel :  except 

(1.)  The  final  syllable,  or,  in  compound  words,  the 
final  syllable  of  each  part,  which  terminates  with  the 
word. 

(2.)  A  syllable  long  by  position,  in  which  the  vowel 
takes  the  following  consonant 


*  Much  has  heen  written  upon  the  digamtna,  the  substance  of  which 
may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  In  the  ancient  Greek  language  before 
certain  words  and  syllables  beginning  with  a  vowel,  there  existed  a  sound 
like  the  English  v,  though  it  might  not  then  have  a  written  character : 
aftenvards,  however^  it  was  expressed  by  a  letter  called  the  digamma. 
This  sound  is  necessary  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  Greek  and  its  sister 
language  &e  Latin ;  and  to  account  for  the  quantity  of  Ilomer  and  other 
early  poets,  who  use  certain  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  as  if  they  be- 
gan with  a  consonant.  But  as  thie  sound  was  probably  growing  into  disuse 
in  Homer's  time  and  country,  hence  he  was  able  to  use  some  words  cither 
with  or  without  it. 
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Of  the  Quantity  of  Syllables., 

The  quantity  of  a  vowel  and  of  the  syllable  which 
contains  it  is  not  always  the  same.  A  syllable  is  short  by 
natnre  when  it  contains  only  one  short  vowel ;  but  loag* 
by  nature  when  it  contains  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong ; 
though  in  verse  it  is  sometimes  made  short  by  posi- 
tion. Whether  short  or  long  by  nature^  a  syllable  is 
always  long  by  position  when  the  vowel  is  succeeded 
by  any  two  consonants,  except  qv,  or  a  mute  and  li- 
quid :  otherwise  it  is  short,  except  sometimes  in  verse, 
as  will  be  noticed  in  prosody.  Though  there  is  much 
variety  in  the  length  of  syllables,  yet  in  verse  all  short 
syllables  are  considered  equal,  and  all  long  syllables 
double  the  short  ones. 

Of  Accent* 

The  author  has  spoken  .of  the  quantity  of  syllables 
under  the  name  of  accent,  but  has  entirely  neglected 
the  subject  of  accent,  properly  so  called.  We  subjoin 
a  short  account  collected  from  Priscian. 

Accent  is  quite  different  from  quantity :  quantity 
respects  the  length  of  syllables,  but  accent  is  the  ele- 
vation of  .the  tone  of  one  syllable  in  a  word  above  the 
others.  There  is  only  one  accent,  the  iacute :  those 
syllables  which  have  no  accent  are  technically,  but  in- 
correctly, said  to  have  the  grave  accent.  Sometimes 
when  a  syllable  is  long  by  nature,  the  former  part  has 
the  acute,  the  latter  no  accent,  and  the  syllable  is  said 
to  have  the  circumflex  accent.  Only  one  syllable  is 
aiccented  in  the  same  word,  nor  can  the  accent  be  far- 
ther from  the  end  of  the  word  than  the  antepenultima. 
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The  following  are  the  general  rules  of  Latin  accent : 

In  Polysyllables,  if  the  penultimabe  short,  the  ante- 
penultima  is  acuted  ;  if  long,  the  penultima  is  acuted  : 
but  if  the  penultima  be  long  by  nature,  and  the  ultima 
short,  the  penultima  is  circumflexed. 

In  Dissyllables  the  penultima  is  acuted,  except  when 
the  penultima  is  long  by  nature,  and  the  ultima  short, 
and  then  the  penultima  is  circumflexed. 

Monosyllables  short  by  nature,  are  acuted :  if  long, 
are  circumflexed. 

There  are  some  exceptions  from  these  rules :  and 
Greek  words  expressed  in  Latin  characters  follow  the 
Greek  accent 

The  quantity  of  every  vowel  and  the  accent  are  an 
essential  part  of  each  word :  and  the  changes  of  quan- 
tity and  accent  in  each  declension  and  conjugation  are 
an  essential  part  of  them.  The  quantity  and  accent 
together  constitute  the  rhjrthm  of  each  word. 

Of  the  English  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  principle  of  the  English  pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  is  to  divide  and  pronounce  every  syllable  as 
a  similar  combination  would  be  pronounced  in  English : 
but  the  Latin  accent  is  retained  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek:  and  when  the  penultima  is  accented^  th^ 
vowel  is  pronounced  long  as  in  English.  Besides 
this,  die  Latin  letters,  and  the  Greek  with  some  restric- 
tions, are  madeto  undergo  all  the  varieties  of  the  equi- 
valent English  letters. 
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The  English  pronunciation  of  Latii^  and  Greek, 
therefore,  does  not  resemble  the  foreign  i^or  the  ancient 
pronunciation.  It  subverts  the  quantity  and  rhythm 
both  in  prose  and  verse ;  alters  the  Greek  accent  to  the 
Latin ;  destroys  the  consistency  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  their  mutual  analogy  ;  and,  above  all, 
has  the  signal  disadvantage,  that  there  is  ncxjconnec- 
tion  between  the  quantity  and  pronunciation,  and  that 
learners  have  to  acquire  the  quantity  of  every  syllable 
by  the  aid  of  memory,  and  without  any  assistance  from 
the  sound. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  long  list  of  Latin  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  which  are  disguised  by  the 
change  of  pronunciation.  Perhaps  every  one  has  been 
struck  with  the  inferiority  of  the  former  language  in 
sound  ;  but  this  will  be  found  principally  to  arise  from 
the  conniption  of  the  consonants  c,  g,  s,  t,  before  some 
of  the  vowels. 

There  are  moreover  a  great  number  of  words  in  these 
languages  which  are  distinguished  only  by  the  quan- 
tity, which  distinction  is  lost  in  the  English  pronun- 
ciation. 

To  obviate  these  inconveniences  two  plans  may  be 
suggested.  One  would  be  to  follow  the  ancient  pro- 
nunciation &c.  entirely :  but  there  would  be  a  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  learners  to  a  correct  use  of  the 
vowel  sounds,  which  are  least  familiar  in  English. 

Another  and  perhaps  preferable  method  woold  be, 
to  systematize  the  present  mode  of  pronuncii^on,  and 
make  it  correspond  to  the  real  quantity,  which  might 
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be  effected  by  the  following  simple  and  intelligible 
rules: 

!•  Pronounce  the  short  vowels  as  in  many  meny  fin^ 
cojiy  tun. 

2.  Pronounce  the  long  vowels  as  in  mane,  scene, JinCy 
cone,  tune. 

Note :  Y,  which  corresponds  to  the  Greek  u,  should 
be  pronounced  like  u. 

3.  Pronounce  the  diphthongs  as  in  English. 

4.  Pronounce  the  consonants  as  in  English,  so  that 
each  may  have  but  one  sound :  c  the  sound  of  k,  g  its 
sound  in  gun :  and  so  that  the  variations  of  c,  g,  s,  t, 
before  some  vowels,  be  avoided. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  it  makes  use 
of  no  sounds  but  those  which  are  most  familiar  to  an 
English  ear ;  and  which  are  already  adopted  in  the 
penultima  of  Greek  and  Latin  words :  that  it  approaches 
very  near  the  true  pronunciation,  and  accurately  pre- 
serves the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  the  rhythm  of  each 
word  and  verse,  and  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages : 
that  it  admits  of  the  true  division  of  syllables,  accent 
&c. :  that  it  precisely  distinguishes  the  quantity  of 
every  vowel,  so  that  the  learner  acquires  the  quantity 
of  the  two  languages  as  naturally  as  the  pronunciation 
of  English, 

It  is  not  sqpparent  that  any  objection  can  be  made  to 
such  a  change,  except  that  at  first  it  appears  strange  to 
the  ear :  but  this  would  wear  away  with  a  little  use, 
and  then,  probably,  this  new  method  would  sound  even 
preferable 
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P.  2 1 .  The  orthography  of  a  language  is  determined 
by  custom :  but  where  custom  varies,  we  must  be 
guided  by  analogy  and  derivation.  The  difficulties  of 
this  subject  are  well  described  in  Heyne's  Preface  to 
Virgil.  Particular  instances  belong  rather  to  a  dic- 
tionary than  a  grammar, 

P.  22.  The  custom  of  changing  the  final  letter  of 
prepositions  in  compound  words  seems  agreeable  both 
to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  :  hence  affero,  attuli, 
allatum  declare  preferable  to  adfero^adtuli,  adlatum  &c. 

P.  30.  Though  the  translation  in  this  respect  follows 
the  original,  yet  it  seems  preferable  when  i  and  u  be- 
come consonants,  to  write  j  and  v. 

P.  31.  The  proper  division  of  syllables  has  a  close 
connection  with  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  It  has  been  already  considered  in  the 
notes ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  what  is  there  said, 
the  reader  will  probably  judge  that  the  text  is  erro- 
neous. 

P.  32.  It  does  not  appear  that  these  abbreviations 
are  any  proper  p^  of  grammar :  they  are  very  nume- 
rous in  manuscripts  and  old  inscriptions;  and  in 
Putsch's  collection  of  the  early  Latin  Grammarians, 
there  are  several  express  treatises  on  tiiis  subject 

In  Latin  and  Greek  the  period  or  complete  sentence 
was  divided  into  larger  members  called  colons,  and 
then  again  subdivided  into  smaller  members  called 
commas.  Et^est  primum  incisum,  hoc  GrsBci  xofifict 
nominant :  ex  commatibus^  hoc  est,  incisis  membmm  iit, 
quod  illi  KSkoif  appellant :  ex  commatibus  et  colis  n- 
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fib^  constat,  quain  nostri  com]^ehensio]lem  dicunt; 
Diomed.  Lib.  2.  P.  460.  Putsch.  Componitur  igitur 
et  struitur  omnis  pedestris  oratio,  verbis,  commatibus, 
cqlis,  periodis.  .  Comma  incisum,  c6lon  membram 
Dominamus.  Periodo  plurima  nomina  dat  Cicero, 
ambitum,  circuitum,  comprehensionem,  continuatio* 
nem,  circumscriptionem,  ibid.  p.  461. 

The  period  was  marked  by  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
line :  the  colon  by  a  point  in  the  middle :  the  comma 
by  a  point  at  the  bottom.  Lectioni  posituras  accedere 
vel  distinctiones  oportet,  quas  Graeci  6iffug  vocant,  quae 
inter  legendum  dant  copiam  spiritus  reficiendi,  ne 
continuatione  deficiat :  hae  tres  sunt :  distinctio  ;  sub- 
distinctio ;  media  distinctio,  sive  mora,  vel,  ut  quibus- 
dam  videtur,  submedia:  quarum  diversitas  tribuspunc- 
tis  diverso  loco  positis  indicatur.  Distinctio  quidem 
est  apposito  puncto  nota  finiti  sensus,  vel  pendentis 
mora,  quod  locis  ponitur  tribus.  Summo  cum  sensum 
terminat  et  vocatur  finalis  a  nobis,  a  Grsecis  reXs/^ 
{tmyiMi).  Medio  cum  respirandi  spatium  legenti  dat, 
et  dicitur  media,  graece  ftAffn^  Imo,  cum  lectionis  in- 
terruptum  tenorem  aliud  adhuc  illatura  suspendit,  et 
vocatur  a  Graecis  i5T0(rr/yjM»^,a  nostris  subdistinctio,  ibid, 
p.  432. 

The  ancients  generally  wrote  without  stops :  the  se- 
micolon was  unknown  to  them. 

P.  34.  The  parts  of  speech  in  all  languages  may  be 
distributed  into  three  heads :    1.  the  noun,  i.  e.  the 
noun  substantive  with  the  pronoun,  and  the  noun  ad- 
jective, with  the  article :    2.  the  verb  :    3.  the  adverb, 
'  including  the  preposition,  conjunction  and  interjection. 
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Th^  participle  is  not  a  sepjeufate  part  of  fpeedi,  but, 
like  the  infinitive,  is  an  impei^nal  mode  of  the  verb. 

P.  36.  The  second  part  of  grammar,  with  reference 
to  the  variation  of  words,  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  :  L  the  noun :  2.  the  verb.  The  noun  is  declined, 
the  verb  is  conjugated.  In  the  declension  of  the  noun 
we  consider  gender,  number,  case :  in  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb,  voic6,  mode,  tense,  number,  person. 

P.  38.  The  Roman  names  of  men  generally  consisted 
of  three  parts,  as  in  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero :  (1.)  Mar- 
cus, the  prtenomeny  which  answered  to  the  English 
Christian  name :  (2.)  Tullius,  the  nomen,  which  distin- 
guished the ^en«,  including  many  families:  (3.)  Cicero, 
th^  cognemeUf  which  denoted  ^e/amUia.  Sometimes 
the  family  was  subdivided,  and  distinguished  by  a 
fourth  name  called  the  agnomen :  thus  Publius  Corne- 
lius Scipio  A/ricanuSy  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Amti- 
cus.  If  Cicero  had  had  only  one  daughter,  she  would 
have  been  called  TuUia :  if  two,  Tullia  major  and  minor: 
if  more,  Tullia  prima,  secunda  &c.  If  a  person  was 
adopted  by  another,  he  took  his  name  with  an  agno- 
men, formed  from  his  original  nomen ;  thus  Octavius, 
when  adopted  by  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  took  th^  name 
Cains  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.  Freedmen  took  the 
praenomen  and  nomen  of  their  masters,  with  a  new 
cognomen.  Sometimes  the  order  of  the  names  was 
changed  :  and  under  the  Emperors  the  praenomen  was 
put  last :  thus  L.  Anns&us  Seneca  and  L.  Annaeus  Mela 
were  two  brothers. 

P.  39.  Diminutives  also  end  in  io,  as  senexsenecio; 
in  euSy  as  equus  equuleus ;  in  aiter^  as  pamsitister. 
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P.  40.  Nouns  are  of  the  marcuUne,  fiemmina,  or  of 
neither  gender  (generis  neutrius)  :  or  with  respect  to 
gender,  they  are  common^  epicene,  doubtful. 

P.  43.  When  names  of  trees  end  in  us>  and  are  fe- 
minine, the  names  of  their  fruits  end  in  um,  and  are 
neuter ;  as  malus,  malum ;  pjrrus,  pyrum  &c. 

p.  56.    iMto/NountinlS. 


JUHHH 1VM  ibfiucrty  of  tm  leoiiniiio 
gender,  •ccordhig  to  nteiaii  and  No- 
nius. 

NequeittlhIidk<4Miitetttni]lc  Fkmt. 
And  VaxTO^  ubi  conduit  tJten  amnu. 
tfaw  H  is  idwiiys  mascuKne,  as  ave  all 
fliose  wfaicfa  tenninate  in  nih  aoeording 
to  the  observation  of  Gupcr  and  Qnlnt. 

AmwXa  is  an  adjective.  It  is  eonsi. 
deled  as  mascoUne  because  it  supposes 
fiber. 

.Slfpnuni is dso an  a^IJectiTe.  Andif 
we  consider  it  as  feraimne,  contrsry  to 
the  nature  of  nouns  in  mr,  tlds  \b  be- 
canw  ire  suppose  lecmis. 

*-«-allabipennii,  Viig. 

Cfa2Sf  is  fendnine  in  liry,  per  devias 
iBaDea,  as  Nonius  seeds  it  Who  adds 
tiiatitfireqpiently  occuned  in  Ibis  gen- 
der, 

CfanoSf  was  fomefly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  masculine  according  to  * 
Tation  of  NoniiMi  But,  as  the 


tednine.  Vastus  as  well  as  Flaoeus 
always  put  it  IB  the  mascufine.  Sernus 
pretends  the  same  thbg,  because  of  the 
tenninalion  mt,  and  oondemns  Horace 
for  sayings  pulchne  dunes,  maimainiog 
that  Jurenal  did  better  by  putting  it  i& 
tiie  mascuiine^  On  the  contrary,  l^snus 
says  that  ft  is  puBsuniptioB  m  fahn  t» 
censure  Horaoe^  since  Aero^  his  andent 
eommentator,  eppr9resof  the  ««io  gen- 
den,  as  does  alao  Nonius. 

Cbr6iff  is  also  mascuiiAe  aceoiding  to 
Prfsdaa^butitisBMwe  genmlW  fen^ 
idne.  Messoria  coibe  conteKit,  Cfc. 
Whcnlbiie  Caper,  speiddng  of  the. 
doubtftd  nouns,  insists  upon  our  sajmg 
eovbes  hsB^  in  the  fonuotBe,  «Bd  not 
eonbes  hi. 

atniiisalsomasoulfaM.  Cinesiavo^ 
Thrg.  Formerly  it  was  fem.  Censeoc». 
prandasorfnestibL  Flaut  apud  Non. 

JVMf  is  doubtful,  as  flwy  be  seen  in 


oe  umf,  wun  *  ""^  —  '-"»^»'— •»  »o  «■»/  wc  Bwn  in 

totheobser-  F^rbdan  andm  Non.  And  Vng.,  as  we 

heasmeNo-  fMve«bor«obscrTed,  ONditin^flferentp 

sidoros,  U  is  ^7'     ^^^  CSoero  puts  it  in  the  fbm. 

orwfaichfea.  On*  «•  fcnestai  famlMiB.    Iteeems 


luus  sapra^  and  after  him  Isidoros, 
better  in  the  fominine.     For  which  .««^ 
aon  we  find  that  Vanro  often  makes  use 
of  it  in  this  gender.  And  in  the  descrip. 
tioD  of  £tn»  we  read : 

Quod  si  diremsemittattinRaaHiakik 
Hence  tlie  dimimitiTe  is  w«m*1i««i*  in 
Ludliusb  acoordmg  to  Koniu^  and  in 
Gellius.  ^ 

Conii^  to  sifldfy  a  hunter's  neit,  is  not  — »- 

perhy  to  be  fonndjn  the  singular,  but    and  Frtbus^nks  that  he  weeded  from 

CyL^^^f^^i^T^^.  «-«,  SfJ?^  "?  «"°'^  Caoeordin«  to 

Ciniswaslbrinerty  ffenthibie;  €faiere  wfaidi  sH  the  noons  fn  mt  should  be 

multa,  Lucr     Acerfae  cms,  Catullns.  mascuHne),  ooJy  for  the  greater  oma- 

Aiid  Nomusmentfons  that  CsMar  and  mentofrene.    And  Vei^nnis  also  hi. 

Gdirus  used  It  m  thewepnder.  siststhatlhb  noun  is  more\ommon  in 

Oimtt  WM  Tery  donbtnl  ainong  the  the  masculine.    But  Pierius  takes  no- 

mcienta.    Sonimter  and  Fkiscian  Aow  tice  that  in  the  ancient  manuscripts  of 

ftatiome  made  It  mascufane,  and  others  Viigfl  and  Liry  which  he  saw,  it  hap- 

2g2 


Oiw  finis  flmestfli  fami&B.  Itwnwi 
also  in  Noras,  that  Vano,  Casrfos,C«^ 
Ihw,  AeeiiM,  UicjpaiisaadSisenna,a> 
dioae  to  have  it  in  the  fenimne.  But 
some  on  the  contrary  hare  4hoa^  this 
gender  so  yeiyeitraordinary,  that  Comi- 

flian  lias  presumed  to  dMtfge  Virgil  with 
esole4»forsayl9g, 

Hsw  finis  JVvMni  iftorum ; . 
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pens  abo  to  be  femloiae  in  other  paa- 
Mges  besides  those  where  we  find  it  of 
tlusse 


Fumt  seems  to  have  been  feminine  in 
JUicr. 

Aniea  de  coelo  demisit  Amis  in  arva, 

as  Nonius  and  Gellius  five  it.  Others 
aaythatwe  fhouldread.  Aureus  ^nis 
&c»  And  Qttintilian  affirms  that  we 
cannot  doubt  of  this  noun's  bein^  mas- 
cuUne^  since  its  diminutiTe  is  funiculus. 
Z^p^  ^''^  ^''^^  ™  ^^  feminine  by 
Enn.  Sublatse  lapides,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Nod*  Tliis  he  did  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  who  sa^  i^  4  3J^. 
HanUit  is  always  mascuhne  in  Virgil 
and  others,  though  it  refers  to  dies, 
which  is  doubtful 

PoUtB  seldom  occurs  but  in  the  old 
glosses;  wherefore  its  gender  is  very 
uncertain.  Probus  and  Csasar  said,  hoc 
pollen,  pollinis,  as  may  be  seen  in  Prise. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  the  same 
author,  Sosipater  and  Cnarisius  said 
hcc  pollen,  pollinis ;  thou^  the  article 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Charisius.  For 
this  reason  one  would  imagine  that  we 
ouffht  rather  to  follow  Yossius,  idio 
mi&es  it  masculine  as  well  as  Despauter 
and  Verepeus.  For  as  from  sanguen. 
sanguinis,  they  have  by  syncope  formed 
sanguis  masculine,  it  is  probable  that  of 
pol&n,  inis,  they  have  formed  poUis 
masculine.  And  this  is  the  remark  made 
by  Fhocas.  But  this  nominative  is 
scarce  to  be  met  with  except  among  the 
grammarians.  Nevertheless  we  find 
pollinem  in  Cato  and  in  Fliny,  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  always  neuter. 

Pulvis  is  generally  masculine  as  in 
Cic  when  he  says  mditum  pulverem, 
speaking  of  the  xnathematics.  And  yet  it 
is  femimne  in  Enn.  vssta  pulvis,  and  in 
Fkopert.  pulvis  Etrusca. 

Setit  was  formerly  said  in  the  mascu- 
line as  well  as  rete  in  the  neuter,  which 
u  proved  by  Charis^us,  because  as  from 
retis  comes  reticulus,  so  from  rete  comes 
reticulum.  Thus  we  read  retem  in  the 
accusative  in  Flaut  and  in  Varro. 

Scrobit,  which  is  also  to  be  met  with 
in  the  nominative  in  Capella  and  in  Co- 
lumella, was  doubtful  like  scrobs.  Fho- 
cas mentions  beec  scrobis  feminine^  and 
Probus  hie  scrobis  masculine.  Plautus 
has  sexagenos  scrobes  in  the  masculine, 
which  is  authorized  by  Cicero,  as  Ser- 
vius  observes  2  Georg.  adding  that  the 


authority  of  Lucan  and  GrBcdnis,  who 
used  it  in  the  feminine,  ought  not  to  be 
of  so  great  a  weight.  But  besides  these 
Ovid  has  in  the  feminine 

«^  Egesta  scrobibus  tellure  duabus. 

Pliny  likewise  uses  it  in  this  gender,  and 
Colum.  in  both. 

But  tcobi,  according  to  Priscian,  or 
tetMs,  is  only  feminine  in  his  opinion, 
as  also  in  that  of  Fhocas;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  in  Calepin  and  in  the  great  Tlie- 
saurus,  to  say  that  it  is  masculme  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  since  according  to  the 
general  rules,  from  which  he  does  not 
except  it,  it  is  feminine  whether  we  say 
scobes  or  scobis.  And  we  see  it  m  Fliny 
and  in  Colum.  in  the  same  ^nder.  Eli- 
matam  scobem  coquere,  Fhn.  Ebumea 
scobis,  Colum.  Abiegna  soobe,  lb. 

Snnitou^ttobe  observedhere  among 
the  rest.  For  semissb  half  an  As  is  in- 
cluded in  the  rule  of  As.  But  semis 
which  we  meet  with  in  Varro,  Festu:** 
and  Hor.,  properly  ^[leaking,  cornea 
from  ifurtu,  changing  the  Greek  aspira- 
tion into  S^  and  then  it  signiftea  the 
moie^  of  any  thing.  This  noon  is  ehher 
indeclinable,  and  consequently  neuter, 
unum  semis,  Erasm.  duos  et  semis  cu- 
bitos  habeat,  Exod.  xx.,  or  it  takes  its 
cases  finom  semissis,  and  of  oomse  is 
masculine.  Cubitum  ac  aemiwem  ha- 
beat. Ibid.  &c. 

Sentit,  which  we  likewise  find  in  the 
sinffular  in  Colum.,  nossentemcaiiisap- 
pelUunus,  is  always  masculine  aooording 
to  Fhocas.  Thus  Virg.  has  denai  sen- 
tes,  and  Colum.  also  uses  it  in  tfaemaa- 
cuUne.  So  that  it  is  without  fbundatioD 
put  by  Mantuanus  in  the  feminine,  and 
by  Caucius  made  to  pass  for  doubtful ; 
though theereat  Latin  Hicsaurusquotes 
ftom  VirgQ  Aspne  sentes,  where  he 
wouldhavehadmore  reason  to  put  aspri, 
for  the  verse  being 

Improvisum  aspris  veluti  qui  sentibtts 


Pressit  numi  nitens,- 

no  inference  can  be  drawn  irom  thenoe 
in  regard  to  the  gender:  and  eveij 
where  else  both  in  Virg.  and  in  others  it 
is  masculine. 

SottUaris  is  placed  among  the  maacu- 
lines  by  Despauter,  but  without  founda- 
tion. His  mistake  was  owing  to  a  cor- 
rupt passage  of  St  Jerom,  where  he 
read,  hie  sotularis  quern,  &c.  lib.  i.  ad- 
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▼en.  JoTiD.  whereas  the  right  readmg 
IS,  £t  hic  soccus,  quern  cermtifl,  &c. 

Torquis  is  marked  as  masculine  in 
Pnscian,  but  Nonius  as  well  as  Frobus 
show  that  it  is  doubtful.  Cicero  makes 
it  masculine.  T.  Manlius  qui  Galli  tor- 
que detracto  nomen  invenerat.  In  the 
same  manner  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Pliny: 
but  we  find  toiquis  unca  in  Propertius, 
eleg.  xL  and  Vanro  has  in  more  places 
than  one  torques  aureie. 

Vepris  is  obsolete  in  the  singular :  for 
which  reason  there  are  some  who  think 
that  Yepres  was  formerly  used,  and  others 
veper,  as  Caper  in  his  treatise  of  ortho- 
graphy :  but  if  it  came  from  vepres, 
there  is*  some  appearance  that  it  ought 
to  increase  in  the  genitiTe  aficoirdm^  to 
the  principal  analogy  of  the  masculines 
and  commons  of  this  termination,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  declensions.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  If  it  came  fVom  veper, 
according  to  the  general  ruleof  the  nouns 
in  £R.     For  which  reason  I  chose  to 


put  it  among  the  nouna  in  IS ;  which 
Yossius  also  thinks  more  reasonable. 

Tliis  noun  occurs  in  the  accusative 
sin^Iar  in  Colum.,  who  makes  it  maa- 
cuhne.  Hunc  veprem  manifestum  est 
interim!  non  posse.  It  is  oAen  in  the 
same  gender,  though  in  the  plural,  in 
Virg. 

— >  et  spana  ronsbant  sanguine  veprea. 

And  it  is  better  to  use  it  thus,  notwith- 
standing Lucret]us*s  saying  vepresauc- 
tas,  in  Sxe  fbminine,  which  Caper  does 
not  approve  of.  Thus  Ouurisius  and 
Diomedes  place  this  noun  amons  the 
masculines  most  used  in  the  plunu.  It 
Is  true  that  ftiscian  ranks  them  among 
the  feminines,  which  form  their  diminu- 
tive of  the  same  gender  as  themselves, 
such  as  veprecula :  but  tins  has  not  been 
followed. 

Vomit,  ens,  is  masculine,  because  it 
is  the  same  as  Vomer. 


List  of  Latin  Nouns  in  US. 


AaUt  acit  is  masculine,  and  su^fies 
a  kind  of  fish,  which  the  Greelu  call 
^$xi9n,  Acus,  (ks,  is  feminine,  and  sig- 
nifies a  needle  or  a  bodkin :  acus,  ace- 
ris,  is  neuter,  and  is  taken  for  chaff,  in 
which  signification  it  occurs  also  in  the 
feminine.  Acus  resects  et  separatsB, 
Colum. 

jilvut  is  masculine  in  old  authors,  as 
in  Accius  and  several  others  according 
to  Prisdan ;  which  Erasmus  made  no 
scruple  to  imitate.  However,  the  most  ap- 
proved authors  make  it  of  Uie  feminine. 

Carbasus  is  never  masculine  according 
to  Caper  in  hu  treatise  de  verbis  dicMis. 
And  yet  neither  Phocas,  Probus,  nor 
Priscian  have  ever  excepted  it  firom  the 
rule  of  noasculines,  which  has  been  the 
reason  that  a  great  many  take  it  for 
doubtfuL  But  it  is  generally  feminine, 
as  Alvaret  and  Vossius  observe.  Carfoa- 
sus  intenta  theatris,  Lucr.  Caibasus 
alba,  Propert.  &a  In  the  plural  we  say 
carbasa. 

Co/i»  is  generally  feminine.  Quando 
ad  me  venis  cum  tua  et  colu  et  Una,  Cia 
in  Nonius.  And  yet  we  find  it  mascu- 
line in  Catullus,  Colum  amictum  lana 
letinebat,  and  in  Propertius 

'— -  Lydo  pensa  diurna  oolo. 


Crocut  is  feminine  in  Apul.  Crocus 
vino  diluta.  We  find  crocum  nibentem, 
in  Virg.  Crocos  tenues,  in  Ovid,  spi- 
rantes,  in  Juvenal;  where  we  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  feminine  or  masculine. 
But  we  say  likewise  crocum,  neuter. 
Diom.  Serv.  JSallust. 

Fatdus  or  Phatelu$,  a  little  ship,  a 
ealliot  or  pinnace,  is  masculine  accord* 
mff  to  Nonius,  Catullus*  Cicero,  Colu- 
mdla,  and  others.  But  Ovid  hasmade 
it  feminine^ 

— Vos  estis  fractas  tellus  non  dun  lasdo. 

Martial  and  Statins  have  used  it  in  the 
same  gender,  for  which  reason  we  have 
left  it  doubtftiL  But  faselus  or  phaae- 
lus,  signifvinga  kind  of  pulse,  will  hard- 
ly, I  Uiink,  Iw  found  of  any  other  than 
of  the  masculine  sender  in  good  authors. 
Fieut  IB  very  doubtful  among  gram- 
marians, both  as  to  gender  ana  declen- 
sion. Varro  in  the  8th  de  L.  L.  n.  48. 
speaking  of  some  of  the  names  of  trees, 
says  it  is  false  that  ficus  is  of  the 
fourth  declension,  and  he  thinks  it  right 
to  say  hi  et  has  fid  in  the  plural,  and 
not  ficus  like  manus :  whereby  he  ^vea 
it  two  genders  in  this  sense,  and  but  one 
dedension.    Sanctius  mentions  It  only 
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as  of  the  feminine^  whether  in  the  second 
'  or  fourth  declension,  whether  it  be  taken 
for  a  fig  or  a  fiff-tree,  or  for  a  kind  of 
ulcer.  Others  distinguish  it  according 
to  the  signification :  as  Sdoppius,  iHio 
insists  upon  its  being  always  masculine 
when  it  signifies  the  fig-tree,  and  fSemi- 
nine  when  it  signifies  a  fig  or  an  ttkery 
whicfa  derited  this  name  only  from  tiie 
rewiinlilsnce  it  has  to  a  fig.  But  be  gives 
BO  authority. 

Others  add  the  declension  e  somei  as 
Despanter,  pietendhig  that  aa  ficue  ia 
only  masculuM^  and  3t  tfaB  seeond  de- 
clension, when  it  si|nifies  an  uker  ( that 
it  is  masculine  and  NdiiniBe  ^Hmb  it  sig- 
nifies a  fig  or  a  fig-treec  so  that  it  is  A- 
f  &e  


wiljsof 

masculine  even  in  tlus  last 

of  the  fourth,  if  it  be  feminine. 

Others,  as  Voanus  1  AnaL  cap,  »▼. 
that  asit  is  masculine  when  it  aipiifies  an 
ulcer,  and  feminine  when  it  signifies  a 
fig;  itisindififerently  of  the  second  and 
fourth,  in  both  siflnificstions.  Which 
cypinion  Frisdan  nTOurs  in  his  sixth 
book,  wherehe  says  tlttt  Etiamiiic  ficus, 
Titium  ecnporis,  quartas  est  But  in  this 
he  is  censured  by  L.  Valla  and  by  Ba- 
mus,  because  he  prodacee  no  authority 
Ibrit. 

Others,  tfaAt  being  in  Uke  manner 
mesailine  when  it  signifiei  an  ulcer,  and 
fl^Mninine  when  it  signifies  a  fig  or  afig- 
tiee,  his  only  of  the  second  &lenslon 
in  the  first  sense,  and  of  the  second  and 
fourth  in  the  other.  This  !i  the  opinion 
of  Ramus,  Alvitfes,  Behoart,  and  of 
Vonttti  also  in  his  smaller  gnoni^, 
which  I  have  embriced  as  n\ich  the 
safest,  being  supported  by  tfiefbllowilig 
authmities.  Fidifuanim  ndiceslon- 
{ossims,  Plin.  Uxorem  suam  suspen- 
cSsse  ficu,  CSc.  SOnt  Fici semen  na- 
tunle  Intus  ett  in  en  fieoquam  e^&nus, 
Vart*. 

Dseennia  ficus  i|uitt  aciiBtts  kt  arbore 


»BIart« 

ft  h  true  that  Piobiis  quoting  this 
disdch  putft  ficos  in  the  flm  vetse,  and 
ficus  hi  the  second :  which  m^t  fterve 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Prisoan  above 
given ;  or  indole  urs  to  believe  that  the 
indents  took  ft  to  he  of  two  declendons 


In  both  senses.  But  the  passages  pro- 
duced from  Pliny,  fiom  Macrobius  and 
Ludlius,  to  prove  tliat  this  noon  is  also 
masculine  even  when  it  signifies  the 
fruit,  appear  to  be  coiTuptedv  and  have 
no  gireat  wd^dit,  as  may  be  seen  in  Vos- 
sius  and  in  Ramus,  Scfaol.  Oram.  IS. 
Andthe  opinion  of  L.  VaUa,  who  ima- 
gines that  bdn^  of  the  fivurth*  and  a^- 
niffing  a  flg^  it  is  also  masculine^  bnm- 
venalfy  rgected. 

Fimtu  is  generally  masaiUne^  but  in 
Appul.  we  find  itreminine.  liquida 
fimo  strictfan  egesta. 

Grottus  is  masculine  in  Cdana^  awwi 
aqua  deoocti ;  and  feminine  in  Fiiny^ 
crudsBgrossL 

/nhiitctp'whidkiliegramniaiianB  make 
doubtful,  is  always  masculine  in  damir 
authors,  Intubus  erraticus,  Fliny. 

Pampinut,  according  to  Scrvhis,  Ph»- 
bus,  anid  C^>er,  is  doubtful ;  and  Vano 
frequently  makes  it  feminine,  yet  in  die 
purest  writers  of  the  liatin  tongue  it  Is 
always  masculine.  Omnis  foecondas 
pampinus,  Colum.  Pampini  tritieCiin- 
positif  Fliiik 

Socrta  vras  formerly  used  Ibr  aoocr, 
as  we  see  in  Nonius:  so  that  this  noun 
was  of  the  coinmon  gender,  aa  wdl  aa 
nepoa. 

Sttmt  was  fotmerly  neioer  aocovfiitt 
to  Madan :  Virile  sexus  nunquam  ul- 
lum  habui,  Plautin  Rud.  whera  others 
read  secus.  For,  according  to  Vano» 
they  formerly  toed  to  put  aecua  ibr 
sexus.  And  this  wotd  is  stall  to  be  met 
with  in  Salhist  aocordiiv  to  Non.,  in 
Ausonius  according  to  £a]iger,  and  in 
others.  laberonim  eapitum  virile  secua 
ad  decern  YttHlia  ci^^  in  the  Dutch  op- 
tion of  livy,  L  xxvi.  c  37. 

2)>Mtttand  /Vhm  are  to  be  fisoad  of 
all  gendoca.  We  have  mentiooed  diem 
here  only  as  mascnlineand  fendiniie^be- 
cauae  when  they  ate  made  neoter  tfa^ 
should  be  referred  tk>  the  Ihiid  dedan- 
iion,andlethefbBeiwSng  rule,  thongh 
they  are  aeldoto  need  then  but  ia  tite 
thtee  like  eases,  vis.  in  the  Kominative^ 
Ihe  Accusative,  akd  the  Vocative^  as 
specus  horrendum,  Virg.  Portarepe* 
nus,  Hor.  And  in  the  plural  alae^  pe- 
noriQ  in  Festus.  But  in  the  fourth  de- 
dension  they  are  oftener  feonnine  thtn 
masculine. 
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Of  the  Greek  Naum  in  US. 


Of  the  ^ttmts  of  Plants  and  Shrubs. 


BSUm  or  B^6lut  n  always  feBuniac, 
whether  it  be  tekee  for  the  little  tree 
which  was  eko  caHed  papyiwit  or  for  the 
emeu  hmxk  of  this  verj  trte^  of  which 
thej  made  {Mmer. 

C^Hmus  in  Latin  m»  well  as  in  Gieek 
is  mttKuliBe.  a3|  41M  i»^nr«v  Smmm<.  C»- 
pra  Gjrtiaam  soquitur,  Tlieocr.  Cytisus 
uliliaBimiiSy  Colura. 

CottHs  k  maaeuline  in  Oreekyaad  aU 
wajB  leminine  in  Laisb, 

-^—  Eoaque  eoatna,  Luean. 

EyachUkus  is  doubtful  in  Oredc,  but 
oAaner  ftmiwine.  KeverthelesB  '\^fgil 
hn  Fenvgineos  hjaein^hos:     end  hi 


most  Latin  authon  it  is  generally  mas- 
culine. 

jffystepttf  is  fwnininiR.  ^ut  we  say 
hoc  Hyssf^pum,  as  in  Greek  ihey  lik^ 
wise  say  it  S^^mmg  and  r«  ve^mwn. 

In  the  same  manner  we  say  hie  Nar» 
dttM  and  hoc  Nardutftf  and  a  great  many 
otbersy  of  which  wesballtake  particular 
notice  in  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  Hete- 
ffodites. 

We  say  also  hsee  A^iynu^  and  hoc 
-Pi^ryrum :  but  ^e  former  is  doubtful 
in  Greek,  though  it  is  always  femtnine 


Of  the  Namet  of  precious  Stones. 


BeryBus  Is  masculine.  Beiylli  mro 
allnrepertiy  fjiin. 

ekr^oKtkuh  fennnine.  Chmolitlion 
duodedm  pondo  a  se  visam,  Pnn.  And 
yet  Pmdentfius  has  made  it  masculfne» 

Iiiigens  Ckaysf^^m*  Vfidro  interiitu^ 
euro. 

CkfysepmtbUft&tpimte,    Chrysoora- 
slus  pom  suecttmet  ipsa  referen^  nin. 
Oyrtolhrt  always  Miiniae  in  Isldxii 

Oystallnsque  tuas  omet  aquosa  me- 
nus^ Fkopert. 

diou|^  in  Greek  to  agnify  ice,  it  ismas- 
cidiiw.  9m  MfirmXXn  vw  KiXT4»if,  loii- 
cian.  Gladem  Celticam. 


Opaha,  masc  reii  Opdi  ftilgor,  Flin. 

Sapphmtu,  feminine.  Coeruiea  Sap- 
phyn.  Id. 

aworgjlditf^masculine.  SmarsgdiScy- 
thid.  Id. 

I\»pojha  genoR^  feminine.  Cdor 
fumidse  T<^asi],  Fiin. 

In  like  manner  the  rest,  wbldimay 
be  learnt  by  practice.  But  the  reason 
of  this  difference  of  gender  is,  that  ktftg 
in  Greek,  to  which  these  nouns  refer, 
being  of  the  common  gender;  so  in 
Latin  they  refer  sometimes  to  lapis  or 
lapiUus  mascuKne^  and  sometimes  to 


Of  Of  her  Greek  Nouns  in  US 

f  is  terfflMMb  Hufis  recis 
aatidotus  celebntisriinie  ^si  If  ithrida^ 
tics  voeaiar,  €teU.  But  we  say  likewise 


Mnma  is  generaMy  leminine  In  Cie. 
But   Seneea  end  Lactantins  make  it 


Baimmtt  •  fEind  of  mostorocom  fimn 
oak,  beediy  Ac.  «date,  asupposiftory,  is 
always  faynine In  Greek;  Mid  HoMee 
has  used  it  in  4iis  gender:  Fressa  tuis 
Bakttus  oapiUis.  And  yet  in  Pliny  we 
"  "    ""  So^Mt  this 


tobeconunoain  Latin,  un- 
less there  be  some  mialafce  in  the  passage 
of  PUny. 

Barbkus,  a  stringed  Snstnnnent  of 
music,  is  dotfbtful.  HosMe  makes  it 
mascuBnc,  Baibite  primuu  modulale 
dvi.    O^d  puts  it  in  the  feminine, 

Non  tacit  a4  lacrymas  barbitus  uUa 


Colamm  ia  alwaya  vn^culine, 
'Qua  super  iesposito  moles  gemi«aita«o- 
losw.     Statius. 
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as  Scaliger  and  Voasiiis  nad  it,  instead 
of  gexninata  whidi  is  in  some  editions. 

CorymbuSf  always  masculine.  Pur- 
puieo  Burgit  glomerata  corymbo,Colum. 
For  which  reason  in  Cornelius  Sevenis 
we  must  ready 

Ut  cr^ro  introrsus,  spadoque  vacante 
■  corymbus, 

according  to  the  obseiYation  of  Scaliger, 
whereas  others  read,  spatio  Tacuata  oo- 
rymbus. 
Isthmui  is  masculine, 

— •pervius  istfamus'eiaA,  Ovid. 

Apuleius  is  the  only  writer  perhaps  thai 
hsis  made  it  feminine.  Isthmus  £pl}y> 
ran,  that  is,  Corinthiaca,  because  Co- 
rinth was  formerly  called  Sphyra,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Pliny*  Pau^ 
sanias,  and  others.  But  here  Apuleius 
may  be  justified,  for  asmuch  as  he  did  not 
undostand  barely  the  strei^t  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  the  whole  circumjacent 
countiy.  Just  as  he  says  also  in  the 
feminine,  Hymetton  Atticam,  et  Tae- 
[naron  Laconicam.  Which  cannot  be 
defended  but  by  saying  that  then  Hy* 
metbos  is  taken  not  only  for  the  famous 
mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  but  for  the  whole  country ;  and 
in  like  manner  thai  Tsnaros  is  put  not 
only  for  the  cape  of  the  southern  point 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  for  the  whole 
circumjacent  country,  or  at  least  for  the 
town  of  the  same  name  that  was  built 
there.    For  it  is  certain  that  both  those 


nouns  taken  fbr  dw  mountaiiis  are  al- 
ways of  the  masniline  gender. 

Pharui  ismaaciilineamong  the  Greekst 
and  always  feminine  among  the  Latins 
Pharus  sBmulalunae,  apud  Aiptn.  where- 
fore in  Suetbniufc  in  Claud,  we  must  ^ 
read,  Supposuit  altissimam  tuirim  in  ez- 
emplum  Alezandmus  Pbari*  aooording 
to  the  best  editions,  and  according  to 
the  observation  of  Beroaldus  followed 
by  Vossius,  and  not  Akxandrini,  as 
some  would  have  it. 

This  shows  how  little  dependence  is 
to  be  made  on  the  correction  of  Fsme- 
lius  in  the  following  passage  of  TertulL 
at  the  end  of  the  book  de  Poenit.  De 
isds  duobus  humansB  sahitis  quasi  pha- 
ris ;  since  in  this  very  sense  we  ou^ 
rather  to  read  duabus  than  duobus,  be- 
cause pharus  refers  to  turris.  But  the 
genuine  reading  of  this  passage  is,  dua- 
bus quasi  plancis,  as  Mons.  Biganit  ob- 
sertes. 

lliere  are  a  great  many  other  Gied: 
nouns,  which  are  always  used  in  the  fe- 
minine. But  the  bare  rule  of  the  conu 
mon  and  general  noun»  to  whidi  tiiey 
refer,  is  sufficient  to  determine  them. 

Thus  we  say  hoc  Ahyssuij  for  pro- 
perly it  is  the  same  as  saying,  fundo  ca- 
rens,  understanding  the  substantive  m 
question,  as  aqua,  voiago,  &c  But  this 
noun  does  not  occur  in  LatiDy  except  in 
ecclesiastical  writers. 

We  say,  httc  Jfammh  sup*  i^«a> 

Hoc  Eremut,  sup.  ymorx^e^  tena, 
or  rcgio»  and  in  like  manner  trorest. 


P.  60. — 0/  those  Nouns  which  by  Grammarians  are 
said  to  want  the  Plural  in  Sense. 


OflieiaU. 
Gnunmarians  observe  indeed  that  me- 
tals  have  no  plural,  but  they  do  not  give 
us  the  reason,  which  is,  as  I  apprehend, 
tfiat  every  metal  is  generally  considered 
not  as  a  species  containing  seversl  indi- 
viduals under  it,  but  as  a  whole,  that 
has  only  different  parts.  Thus,  when  in 
French  we  say  detfert,  it  is  to  denote  the 
chains,  and  not  the  metal  called  iron : 
iu  like  manner  in  Latin,  if  we  say  sera, 
it  is  to  signify  the  money  or  the  instru- 
-  roents,  and  not  the  metal.  Thus  we 
find 


—Quid  distent  sera  luiunis?  Hor. 

Annati  in  mimwnmi  puhaient  seribus 
sera,  Lucret* 
The  ffenitive  serum  equestrium  ;  the  da- 
tive de  aribus  equestribus ;  and  the  sb- 
lative  ftmdum  nribos  sois  cmptum,  sie 
in  Cato,  as  Prisdan  obssrvea. 

Eiedrumy  amber,  which  accoidio|^  to 
Isidorus  is  only  a  kind  of  gum  oonnff 
from  pines,  that  afterwards  grows  hsnL 
This  word  is  also  taken  for  a  mixture 
of  gold  and  silver,  whereof  the  fifth  part 
was  silver,  according  to  Pliny.  It  has 
its  plural  in  both  these  significations. 
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Inde   fluunt  ]majmmf  itiUataque  sole 

rigescunt 
De  immis  eiectn  noVis,  Ovid. 
Vera  minus  flmvo  radiant  electra  me- 

tallo,  Mart. 

In  celsBs  surgunt  elactra  ooliun- 

nasy  Claude 

Orichaica  is  in  '^^truTius  in  the  plural, 
as  well  as 
Stanna, 

Of  the  Fruits  of  the  JEofih. 

The  rule  of  grammarians  is  mora  er- 
roneous in  respect  to  this  than  to  the 
other  article;  for  as  to  the  names  of 
hertM,  we  may  use  them  without  any 
.difficiilty  in  the  plural^  and  say  carduos, 
turicasy  malras,  and  a  great  many  more. 

I  own  we  do  not  find  perhaps  in  this 
number  ador,  anethum,  cannabis,  hysso- 
pua»  piper,  ruta,  siligo,  and  the  like. 

But  we  find  Fabtgf  Virg.  Fomoy  Ap- 
puL  FragOt  Viiv.  Frumtntth  Virg. 
Mordea,  Virg.  Inough  he  was  found 
fault  with  for  the  latter  even  in  hi&  life- 
time, according  to  the  testimony  of  Cle- 


I^tqrinif  Virg. 

We  likewise  meet  with  Avena  not  on- 
ly in  Virg* 

Et  steriles  dominantur  avens,  1. 
Georg. 

but  also  in  prose  in  Tertullian;  iruti- 
csTerunt  avens  Praieana.  Though  in 
the  sererel  passages  it  is  not  taken  for 
oats,  but  for  a  poor  kind  of  seed,  as 
spelt  or  oockleweed,  which  Virgil  alls 


steriles,  bewmie  H  produeet  nothing  t9 
signify. 

A  great  numy  liquids  ara  without  any 
sort  of  olgection  used  in  the  pluraL 

CSens Hngues  unsuine  ceras. 

Vug.  3  Geoig. 

MeUa  occurs  often  in  Vir^. 

Mulm  ■ '  ut  mulsa  loquitur,  Ovid. 
It  is  slso  in  S.  Jerome.  £p.  ad  Gaud. 

Muata  is  also  common  in  Ovid,  Mar- 
tial, and  others.  And  it  is  properly  a 
noun  adliecdve;  fior  as  firom«(p;^«(  comes 
ortus  or  hortus,  so  from  ff^i^xt  (which 
signifies  whatever  is  yoong  and  Iresh) 
they  have  made  mostum or  mustum;  to 
signify  novum.  Hence  we  not  only 
meet  with  mustum  vinum  in  Cato,  but 
also  mustam  aetatem,  mustam  virginem 
in  N«v.  according  to  Nonius.  And 
mustaagnain  Prise. 

Fiou.    Idcasque  pices,  Virg. 

Vina,  Tanquam  levia  (psdam  vina 
nihil  valent  in  aqua,  &c.  Cic  We  meet 
also  with  vina,  vinorum,  and  vinis  in 
Pliny,  who  makes  use  even  of  the  dimi- 
nutive villa,  fbr  small  wines;  as  T&> 
rence: 

Edormiscam  hoc  villi. 
In  a  word,  Misas  plainly  dedans  in 
Charis.  lib.  1 .  that  we  may  elegantly  and 
consistently  with  usage  say  meUa  et 
vina  when  we  desire  to  express  them  in 
their  specie,  as  Attica  meUa,  Italica  vi- 
na, &c. 

And  therefore  this  rule  of  depriving 
liquids  of  the  plural  cannot  be  always 
true. 


Of  those  Nouns  which,  as  Grammarians  say^  are  not 
used  in  the  Plural,  though  we  sometimes  rneet  with 
Examples  to  the  contrary. 


MoMcuUnet, 

'  Adept,  Adipes  tenuare.  Quint.    De- 

trahere,  Plin.  Adipes  medicamentis  ap- 

ti.  Id.     Corporeture  pecudis  non  adipi- 

busobesa,  Cohim. 

Aer.  Aeribus  bonis,  Lucr.  Alternis, 
Id.  Novisse  oportet  aeres  locorum,  Vitr. 
'which  is  borrowed  of  the  Greeks,  who 
say  in  the  plural  m^)  Jti^m,  Hippocr. 

jEtfur  in  approved  authors  occurs 


only  in  the  singular.  But  those  who 
wrote  in  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire 
have  used  this  word,  as  well  as  Aer,  very 
differently,  making  them  neuters  in  the 
plural.  This  was  owin^  without  any 
manner  of  doubt  to  theur  seeing  in  the 
accusative  singular  aera  and  sethera, 
which  is  the  Greek  termination,  and 
this  made  them  believe  it  was  a  neuter 
plural. 
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C\aaam  diu  reterant  credcntilNis  aedMn 

gaedby  Bede. 
A&a  libnmttir^  ibictaat  Ooeanus : 

OfieotiiM  lUibcr.  £piic. 

And  in  the  hyom  to  the  '^^igin  citri* 
trated  to  FottniMtii^  or  to  6.  Gregory 
the  Gfcet» 

Qyem  torfa»  pontile,  aetbeiiy 
Colunty&c 
JfaiMy  i^ored  tMcieadoe  rfvoe,  PMn. 

per  uiBquales  eirtimimii,  Ovid. 

CvcfTf  which  Serviue  inaati  vpaiiheiii|| 
Jtlmw^  in  the  aaga^ax  to  «^pufy  a  pn- 
eon*  and  in  the  plinid  to  eigiufy  a  har- 
iMT  m  etBiting>pjape  at  hoiae^rappt,  OC" 
cviaeiio  in  the  if*Tgvlar  in  this  ceoond 
eimfication  (which  Senriui  hiflMelf 
aduKnrledgce  in  Vligil)» 

fuunty  eAtti  oatioere  cufmei 
Oeoi|^8. 

And  in  the  plural  in  the  fonner  signUU 
«ation»  plures  carcerefl^  Sen.  Carcenim 
s^pialonbus  premitur.  JuL  Firm. 

Ceaiutt  wi&  a  nmple  e,  signifies  a  mar- 
riage girdle,  and  must  always  be  in  the 
singular;  but  CMtm  widi  a  is  taken 
foi  n  thong  of  leathery  having  plummets 
of  leadiabtenedtoitt  uaed  in  boxing  or 
wrestling,  and  is  o£Len  in  the  pUural. 

^ni^.^.,^Airo6  siccabat  Teste  qru- 
ores.  \vrfu 

Jlmtais  always  siugulary  as  Sosipater, 
Dbnedesy  and  fhocas  have  observed. 

Fumut  is  in  the  plural  in  Martial,  fii» 
mos,  lib.  2,  fumis,  lib.  S. 

Geuiui,  We  find  genios  and  geniis 
in  Flautus,  Censoriniis,  Festua,  and 
others. 

Jubar,  withoni  a  plural,  aooovding  to 
Soaipater  and  Cbarisius. 

Limus,  according  to  the  same  Chans., 
aooording  to  Diomedes  and  Fhocaa. 

Meridiest  hence  Ovid  to  eipress  it  in 
the  plural  has  made  tise  of  a  periphim- 
aia. 

ftoveniant  medii  sic  mihi  aa^  dies, 
Amor.  1.  eL  5. 

Mehtif  solve  metus,  Virg.  and  this 
pluni«oonr8  also  in  Ovid,  fieneoa»  fii- 
UuaondotiMn.  I  own  indeed  that  per- 
haps we  shall  not  meet  with  nctenat^r 


donim,  Id.  and  audi  like.  Baft  ^gni- 
iyiiwa  woman's  ornaments,  ft  is  never 
used  bnt  in  the  singular. 

MtutiuB,  wum,  always  singnlar  accetd- 
ing  to  Chans.  Diom.  and  niae. 

ASaaM^  nobodr.  But  Ae  word  duiws 
it  suffidently  of  its  own  natnnv  eidnd- 
iognot  onlv plur^ity  but  unity. 

Potfor,  always  singular  arwding  to 
Charisios,  thou^  Lucredua  has, 

Qn»  contage  sua  paUoribiis  onuiiapiii- 
gunt. 

And  Tadtii9  naes  it  in  the  eamo  man- 
ner. 

PUhfis,  Kovendiales  dfasipave  pal- 
veres,  Hor.  Though  Cbaris.  Dioased. 
FhoMs,  and  Mseian  nemioB  it  as  a  sin- 
gular 01^. 

JBoi;  Roies  neq[nenuy  oocnza  ni  ving. 
Hor.  SBins  and  odiera.  RoribHsis  «n 
Colum.  and  in  Pliny.  But  rannn  er 
vorium  is  not  perhaps  to  Ibe  Ibund. 

Sat  is  cunent  in  the  phnral,  even  to 
signify  salt, 
Odum.     £i 
«f  dvilians. 

Angiitis  which  the  |_ 
pive  of  a  phml,  because^  saya  Fiiaciaa» 
It  would  notstpufy  more  in  ihm  mim- 
her  than  in  the  singular.  And  yet  vre 
meet  with  it  among  the  Hebrews ;  viri 
sanguSnum;  Ubem me  de  sangfiinibiBS 

Sler.  Valid!  sBices;  Luce.  Bjgidi, 
Ovid. 

SUuMM  found  in  the  plund  to  sigiiiQr 
cither  sitiiationy  as  terxarum  aitus;  or 
filthinf  ^  mottldiness. 

— Dcmptoa  ■  Mmnn  esse  situs,  Ovid. 

iSUandXimo. 


-— "N^asqiie  polo 

Etgcminos  Soles  mirari  deaoiat  oribis. 

Chiud. 

Solegu  used  by  poets  to  signify  either 
gnat  heats,  or  the  days.  Jsvenal  has  it 
even  in  the  dative. 

— ^Ruptaque  tandem 

Sollbua  efiondit  toipentis  ad  ostiapontL 

Sapor,  always  sbgular  acoordlng  to 


JtftcRdM.     Inmnnerabiles  esse 
dos,  Cic.    Innumcrabilitatemque 


Timor        Qnos  ille  timerum 
Maximiis  baud  ur^  leChi  metus.  Luc 

— Hac  duhios  lethi  preoor  ire  ir 

Stat. 

Vigor,  ncttvding  to  Gbain. 
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Fucuit  maaculine,  bird-limey  glue^ 
hM  no  plunl ;  but  Viflcus,  neuter^  bar 
▼Itccfa*  bowels* 

Unus  ovgbUo  luiTe  no  plural  acooid* 
ing  to  Fhocas ;  but  we  find  in  Ter.  Ex 
unis  geminaa  imhi  confides  nuptiaa.  In 
Aiidn  In  unis aedibua,  in  ]^un. andin 
Cic  lima  Utteris  una  tabulie :  abunia 
boadom  copiisy  &c. 


ArtnOf  eran  in  tbe  opinion  ot  Casaar, 
in  Ilia  booka  of  aaalo^f  aa  quoted  by 
Geiliua,  waa  not  used  in'  tile  plunl  x 
andnwitoaayatbaaanw.  Tet  Virga 
faaa 

i  multas  Zephyio  tuibentor 
inse 

And  Horace  I 

Tentabo  et  arentea  aienaa, 

IVopertiua  and  Ovid  qfieak  in  tbeaame 
manner,  the  former  uaing  alao  arenia,  aa 
Seneca  in  hia  Medea.  And  tbia  noun 
weabo  find  in  other  antfaora.  Ibough 
Ramua  piefera  Cssar's  opinioi^  and 
aaya  we  ouglit  to  leave  ihe  other  number 
to  tfaa  poeCiy  aa  tbia  wotd  Buflfiiantlyai^ 
preaaea  a  multitude  in  the  singular, 

Jldorta,  alwaya  singular,  fine  com, 
likeador;  benee  itia  taken  ibr  bonoor 
and  ^ety,  beaauae  it  waa  a  aign  of 
wealth  and  grandenrto  eat  bnad  made 
of 


Qui  pnada  atqoe  agro,  adoreaque 
aflecit  populares  suos,  Punit. 

Jlvariiia  and  all  other  names  of  vir- 
tues  and  ficea  arc  deprived  of  dieir  plu- 
ral by  the  grammariana.  And  yet  we 
read  in  Cic  Nee  enim  omnca  avaiitiaa, 
ai  sque  avaiitiaa  esse  dizerimua,  sequitur 
etiam,  ut  amias  esse  dicamua,  4  de  Fin, 

Borfo.  See  die  list  of  pluials  lower 
down,  p.  464. 

JSSBi^  though  Pliny  baa  bEea  detra* 
here. 

Oariias,  Imperatorum  caritatea  ad- 
modum  rane,  savs  Claud.  Mamertinua 
in  hia  tfaanfcsgiving  to  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian. 

O?roir,  for  the  hinder  part  of  tbe  ned^ 
is  said  to  be  always  singular ;  and  for 
pride  or  obstinacy  it  is  phuaL  But  this 
distinction,  which  baa  been  remarlted 
even  by  Servius,  is  without  foundation, 
because,  aa  Varro  and  Quintilian  jelate, 
Hortensiua  was  the  first  that  said  cer- 
vicem  in  the  singular  (which  muM  be 


understood  of  prose),  and  before  his 
tune  they  always  said  cervices  in  both 
significations,  aa  indeed  we  find  it  con- 
atantly  in  this  number,  not  only  in  Cato, 
but  Hkewiae  in  Cicero  and  odiera. 

Cantagio,  Gnedam  evertit  ooatagio- 
tubus  nttlorum,  qua  a  Lacedvmonib 
prafecta  manaruttt  latiua,  Cic; 

Cu^Mi,  In  hoc  unoomneaineaaecai- 
pas,  Gc 
Palmas  non  culpas  esse  pnlabo  meaa^ 
Auson. 

Cultbut  ia  in  Cslius  Aurelianus  and 
in  Amobius. 

EUganOa  haa  no  pluial,  aocosdiiy  to 
Charis.  and  Diomedea.  So  that,  if  we 
were  lo  believe  tb«n,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  say  aermonia  veneraa  et  el»> 
gantiaa. 


thora,  haa  no  phuaL  Wbidi  appears 
more  reasonable  than  what  they  say  of 
Ibe  preeediagirard. 

Fama  is  now  very  seldom  uaed  but  in 
tbe  singular,  AndyetSalbisitnMdano 
diiBculty  to  aay,  .£qin  boni  hum*  p»> 
Ik;  aadaAarbiaeaumpla  Arunciaaand 
Amobiua  made  use  of  it^  bat  this  as* 
ample  is  not  to  be  followed;  bcsMeitia 
that  Seneca  bfaanea  Antnons  for  hia  af- 
foeting  thna  to  make  aae  of  the  aaoat  nn- 
eoutfa  exprearionathat  were  to  be  fowid 


Fawta  witiamt  a  pfanal,  aocofdingta 
Cbariaius  and  Phocas. 

Fidetf  signifying  faith  and  loyalty. 
But  for  the  strings  of  an  iaatrumeaft  we 
asyfidaa,idifaaa. 

JsVga.  Thonoh  TatSbn  says,  Ibgaa 
et  auzilia.    Ana  Virgil, 

Impedltmt  tczuntque  fugasy  JEn.  5, 

GatlOf  a  fruit  oafled  gall,  or  oak-ap- 
ple, 

Croao,  in  Cioaro»  Livv,  and  in  other 
writeta  of  theb  time,  is  always  singular. 
But  thoae  who  wrote  after  them,  aa  Lu- 
can,  Seneca,  Justin,  have  also  used  it  in 
the  pluraL  In  later  agea  diey  made  it 
even  a  neuter  plural ;  gasa,  gazorum, 
in  wMchthey  areno  mere  to  be  imitated 
than  w^en  ^ey  say  feria,  orum,  whidi 
we  find  in  Conppus  Gramm. 

GUHon  Though  Cicero  has  ^doria 
dispares;  and  Tadtus,  veterea  Gailo- 
rum  glorias.  And  Qellius,  has  iOe  in- 
anes  cum  flaret  glorias, 

IToIrr,  neuter,  or  Baler,  fetniidnt,  if 
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it  be  taken  for  a  kind  of  flth,  may  have 
a  plural,  according  to  Vosdus :  if  it  be 
taken  for  a  kind  of  brine  or  pickle,  it 
has  no  plural,  any  more  than  a  great 
many  other  names  of  liquids,  as  lac, 
oleum,  butyrum,  &c. 

JSarcu  But  we  find  hanis  in  Varro ; 
and  bars  in  Colum.  a  hog-stye,  a 
goode-pen. 

Itnpuritia,  in  Plaut.  tuas  loqui  impu- 
ritias  nemo  potest. 

InerHot  according  to  Charisius. 

Ii^amUit  si  ad  paupertatem  admigrant 
infamis,  FUuit. 

IfdmicUiaf  nee  me  poenitet  mortales 
inimicitias,  sempitemasqueamicitias  ha- 
bere, Cicu 
J7Uonia,accordingto  Charisius,  though 
Plautus  has, 

Larrie  hunc,  atque  intemperis,iii8am«- 
que  agitant 


Ira,  Irarum,  Irat,  current  in  VIigQ, 
Ter.  livy. 

JiudHa  and  JuttliHu  fai  the  sacred 
writings  and  ecclesiasric  andiofs  only. 

Lobes,  ikifitf  widiaat  a  plural,  ae- 
oording  to  Charisiu^  Diom.  and  Pbo- 
cas,  though  hi  CioaiD  we  read,  Hunc  tu 
quas  consdentia  labes  in  animo  oensea 
faahniwe,  qius  Tuliieia.  Which  Amo- 
biua  has  likewise  imitated,  Quas  labes 
flagitiorum,  lib.  4«  GelUus  and  Sym- 
miS^i  have  used  it  in  the  sanw  man- 
ner. 

Luadeniiat  veiborum,  is  also  in'  Ar- 
nobius,  lib.  S. 

Luet,  £t  confer  altemas  hies,  Fkud. 
which  you  will  not  find  perhaps  in  any 
classic  author. 

Ijux,  always  singular  when  it  signifies 
light,  ri  ^,  says  Charidos.  But  when 
it  signifies  tune  or  a  certain  number  of 
days,  it  is  likewise  used  in  the  plural,  as 
in  Ovid,  Post  septem  luces ;  in  Ho- 
race, Frofestis  luclbus  et  sacris ;  and  the 
Uke. 

Maaitia,  according  to  Charisius. 

ObUvionet  lividas;  Hor.  But  it  is 
much  more  usual  to  say  obliria,  orum. 

OUmtas,  always  sineular  in  Vano;, 
but  in  Colum.  we  read  Largissimis  oli- 
vitatibus,  very  plentiful  harvests  or  crops 
of  olives  or  oil. 

Paupertatet,  is  in  Varro.  Horum 
temporum  divitias  et  illorum  pauper- 
tates,  lib.  1.  de  vita  pop.  Rom. 

Pax,  always  singular  according  to 


Chans.  Diom.  and  Fhocas,  though  hi 
Plautus  we  read  —-paribus  perfecds, 
in  Pers.  and  in  other  passages  he  makes 
use  of  paces,  which  we  find  also  in  Lu- 
cret.  Sallust  and  Honu:e,  ep.  3.  lib.  1. 

Bella  quis  et  paces  longuin  diflfbndit  in 
aevum. 

For  which  reason  Pliny,  even  according 
to  Charisius  himself,  did  not  entertain 
the  least  doubt  whether  pax  had  a  plu- 
ral, but  whether  it  made  pacum  or  pa- 
rium  in  the  genitive  plural.  Padum  aa 
pacum,  lucium  an  lucura,  dnbitsri 
etiam  nunc  ait  Plinius,  says  he.  Where 
you  may  observe  that  the  words  nunc 
and  ait,  seem  to  indicate  that  Charisius 
wrote  in  Pliny*8  time,  or  a  little  after. 

PtrfUUa:  though  we  find  in  Plant, 
perfi&s. 

Pemidei  is  in  the  plural  in  Amobhis, 
but  this  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Pette$  and  PatUenHasaenottnatjva 
TertuUian,  but  moreover  in  Statins, 
Claudian,  Gellius,  Seneca  and  others, 
and  even  in  Cic  Tusc  2. 

Perge,  aude,  nate^  illacryma  pataa  pes- 
tibua. 

In  regard  to  what  Gifianius  and  some 
others  have  observed,  that  pestis  was 
never  taken  for  the  distemper  called  the 
plague ;  the  contrary  appears  fiom  Co- 
lumella, a  roost  pure  writer,  who  says 
somewhere  -in  morbis  et  pestibus;  and 
from  this  verse  of  Silius, 

Et  posuere  avidse  mortis  oontagia  pas- 
tes. 

And  from  this  passage  of  Seneca, 

Non  minores  fuere  pestes  mortafium, 
quam  inundado,  lib.  3.  Nat.  qasesL 

PigriiUh  without  a  plural,  SosipaL 

PiiuUa.  But  Pliny  uses  it  in  the  plu- 
ral. 

PUbt,  though  in  the  Code  we  reed 
plebes  ujbanae. 

ProSsg  but  Capella  gives  it  prolom 
in  the  gemtive  plural ;  which  Despauter 
has  followed,  though  without  authority. 

Prosapia ;  yet  Cato  has  veteres  pn>- 
sapia  in  the  plural.  But  Quintilian 
takes  notice  that  it  is  obsolete  even  in 
the  singular.  Ut  dbsolets  vetiistatis, 
universam  ejus  prosapiam  dicere  insul- 
sum.   And  Cicero  has  made  an  apology 
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lior  viEngit:  fintfes  agnatotque  appel- 
kure  Bolemusy  et  eamm,  ut  utsmur  ▼eteii 
▼ectio^  xnosapiam. 

Qtdetes  ferarum  is  in  Lucret  to  sig- 
nify  their  dens;  and  qnietibus  in  Cic 
for  the  relaxations  of  the  mind. 

Babie$f  according  to  Charisius  and 
Diomedes. 

Sahtbriiatet  is  in  Censorinus,  accordp- 
in^  to  the  MSS.  Qnod  in  eo  (annoChal- 
daioo)  dicunt  tempestates  frugumque 
proventus,  ac  steribtates,  item  morbos 
salubriutesq[ue  provenire.  It  is  true 
that  this  word  is  not  in  some  printed 
editions,  but  this  is  doubtless  by  reason 
of  its  having  been  omitted  by  those  who 
thought  it  too  modem;  whereas  they 
oupfat  to  have  been  no  more  surprised 
at  It,  says  Vossius,  than  at  valetudines, 
which  is  in  the  same  author.  Accord- 
in^y  Scalig^  made  no  di£BcuUy  to  use 
it  in  his  book  de  emetuL  tempor. 

Salutes  is  found  no  where  but  in  the 
sacred  writings.  Magnificans  salutes 
r^ps,  FsaL  'Dxmgh  Marsilius  Ficinus 
uses  it  without  any  scruple,  as  well  as 
salutibus ;  but  we  should  prafer  the  au« 
diority  of  Charisius,  who  says  it  wants 
the  plural. 

Amcfttaf,  always  singular,  lliough  we 
read  sanctitates  in  Amobius,  as  likewise 
a  great  many  other  nouns  plural,  which 
we  ought  not  to  imitate. 

Sknua,  corruption.  Sapientia,  Segm- 
tiiu     suit,  always  singular. 

Soboksj  wliich  is  commonly  joined  to 
these,  we  find  in  Cicero.  CeniMires  po- 
puli,  sBvitates,  soboles,  familias,  pecu- 
niaaqua  censento^  9.  de  leg.  Sobolibus 
is  in  Colum. 

Sacordkt  has  no  plural  according  to 
Sosipater  and  Diomedes. 

8m%  not  only  when  it  signifies  the 
sacred  oracles,  but  also  when  it  stands  for 
lot  or  destiny,  occurs  in  the  plural.  Di- 
cendum  igitur  de  sortibus :  quid  enim 
son  est  ?  &C.  Cic. 

8pe$f  which  is  placed  here  bv  the 
grammarians,  we  find  every  where  m  the 
plural,  in  Flautus,  Terence,  Cicero, 
Horace,  Ovid,  Qjuintilian,  Fliny  and 
others. 

SterilUaieM  is  in  Censorinua.  See  So- 
lubntateiy  a  little  higher. 

SuUtUia  has  no  plural  according  to 
Charisius.  But  since  Flautus  has  said 
insaiiias,  who  can  doubt  that  with  the 
same  propriety  he  might  have  said  Stul' 
tiHasf 


TabeSy  hujus  tabis,  sing. 
Jkt&meSf  and  talionuro,  in  Gellius. 
TeUuret  may  be  said  of  difierent  con- 
tinents, as  Corn.  Gallus. 

Uno  tellures  dividit  amne  duas. 

T^erroj  to  signify  the  whole  earth,  is 
always  singular.  But  for  diffisrent  coun- 
tries it  has  a  plural ;  as  when  we  say 
OTbis  terrarum ;  loca  terrarum  ultima, 

&C. 

Tusset  is  used  by  Fliny  several  times. 

Valetudines,  in  Censorinus,  Tacitus, 
and  Tertullian. 

Vecordia,  always  angular  according 
to  Charisius. 

Velocitas,  according  to  the  same. 

Ft5,  according  to  the  same.  But  with- 
out mentioning  vires»  jKe  meet  also  with 
vis  in  the  plural  in  Lucrtstius,  Sallust, 
and  also  in  Varro,  according  to  Fh)bus, 
though  this  is  not  to  be  imitated. 
'  Vita,  which  they  rank  in  this  dass,  is 
current  in  the  plural  in  Virgil,  Terence^ 
Gellius,  Appuieius,  and  others.  And 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  his  Prefisice  to  the 
Lives  oi  the  Fathers  refutes  this  enror 
by  the  authority  of  Fliny,  lib.  3.  Arti^ 
grammadcte. 

Neuten, 

JSvum,  always  singular  according  to 
Phocas ;  yet  we  meet  with  «vis  several 
times  in  Ovid  and  in  Ffiny. 

jUlmmy  though  we  read  in  VirgU, 

Allia  aerpylltmique  hertias   contundit 
olentes. 

AUum  tranauiUa  per  alta,  Virg. 
which  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because 
altum  being  an  adjective,  as  it  supposeth 
mare  in  the  singular,  so  it  refera  to  ma- 
ria  in  the  plursT. 

JBarailirum,  a  gulf,  a  deep  place ;  but 
is  oiVen  taken  for  HelL 

CalluTn,  i  rvUg,  hardness  of  the  skin 
by  much  labour. 

Ccdum, 

Ccmum,  according  to  Diomedes  and 
Fhocaa. 

Crocum^  without  a  plural ;  according 
to  Diomedes  crocus  has  croci,  hence  we 
read  in  Ovid,  Ipsa  crooos  tenues,  4. 
Fast. 

Fat  and  Nefat,  though  Lucilius  said 
Ob  fiicta  nefantia.  For  nefas  is  said 
for  nefims,  which  should  make  nefantia. 

Fascmunu 

FeL 
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•  tadtoni  p«t«iliiit  gndiii  fw* 
toiiViig. 

Gehh  aooofding  to  Chariiiiis. 

Gimitm, 

HUum. 

Ingenmm  Is  placed  hero  by  Diom. 
BiU  tbe  phinl  Is  cuiront  ia  Gic.  Ter« 
QvintiL  and  otben. 

Jvbar, 

Jkiriijiiim  the  VMatloii,  or  time  oiH  of 


Lethum,  dmdk. 

LmhtKu  HiouMi  Nonius  qnoiBB  lota 
and  limum  firom  Cic.  And  tiaper  luta 
from  Cesar. 

MaceUum,  though  the  same  Caper 
qitotai  from  Mcoxmiusy  is^  twy^i^ 

Munmrj  mthout  apluial,  aooordtng 
to  Chariahu.  But  we  find  Mwrwura 
ia  Vinil,  LucretiiiSy  Ftopertiusy  Ovid, 
aadetten. 


PateHia  is  ranked  in  this  number  by 
Aldus  and  by  Ver^  Yet  Voasiua 
Uiinks  we  may  say  tria  pascha,  or  tzca 
pescfaas  Chiistus  celebnyit 

Feda  duo,  may  be  said  in  the  plmal 
aoeordittjr  to  Frisdan  and  Vossins, 
tfaoo^  fiiocas  affirms  the  contraty. 

Paaguit  neofer,  has  no  plural  aceord- 
ingto  Oqper  and  Charisius;  nererthe- 


lasiaa  the  Qfmktmf  ^  9^f^  90 
I«ncrelius  says  Felageinie  aonoM  ;  and 
somewhere  dbw.  At  pdage  mulm. 

PeniuM*    For  penon  t 
nua,  oris. 

PuSf  aooording  to  DSom. 

SUf  neutery  has  no  plunl :  but  tbe 
masniline  has;  thus  sales  in  the  cx?il 
law;  salibus  In  Colom. 

Sen^mlum,  without  a  pliml  acoonl- 
Iiig  to  Chans. 

Stmum,  in  the  same  manner. 

SlerfSimapitSbtr, 

Sokm,  which  is  genenHy  pnt  hcrcv 
has  its  plvralt  sola  terranmiultini%  CSc 
We  meet  with  it  also  in  Vifgi]«  Hmrtidt 
Statius,  Knaiufl^  Catulltu^  Lucrcdn^ 
&C.  And  we  find  it  in  this  number  not 
only  to  denote  the  ground,  but  also  the 
sole  of  the  fi)oty  or  tiie  sole  of  cne's 


iSUio,  regum,  may  be  likewise  aaidao- 
oofding  to  VossiiMy  since  in  Fliay  we 
lead  smiis  axgenteii^  &c 

VoTf  always  singoJar. 

Virus,  Vucum, 

Fttnun. 

VtUgHi,  aooofding  to  Charisius  and 
FhocBSy  though  Des^ter  pretends  the 
oontnury,  alleging  tms  passage  finm  tfie 
third  de  not,  J}eorm  Satumum  maTime 
coluat  Tulgi.  But  the  best  copies  have 
colunt  Tulgo,  as  Voasiua  oboerres. 


Of  those  Nouns  which  Grammarians  mention  as  want- 
ing the  Singular,  though  we  sometimes  meet  with  In- 
stances  to  the  contrary  in  Authors. 


This  noun  being  an  adjee- 
tiTe  of  ita  nature,  refers  to  fibri,  and  of 
comae  may  without  any  difficidtybe  used 
in  the  singular,  referrinff  ittolitier,  asCie. 
Fliny,  (Mlins,  and  omers  hare  done. 

jhiei^  Uie  fore  ranks  of  vines,  maa- 
euHne,  and  always  plnrsl  aoooiding  to 
Charisius,  Diomedes,  and  Fhocaa ;  and 
so  Virgil  has  put  it, 

Jam  canit  eztrenma  eflSstas  rimtor  an- 
tes. 

Wheramtetfaoui^  tms  noon  oomes  from 
ante,  as  postes  comes  from  post;  yet  we 
are  not  lo  infer  that  as  poatis  is  said,  so 


we  aaay  say  antia  also: 

indeed  posiem  and  jMMte  iaCiafw  sod 

other wriftsn;  bnt ftir  antis  we  Imse no 

authority. 

Artui  in  the  ajngular  fa  aaif  for 

artus  palpitat  omnia,  Locan. 

OilUeMt  always  plural  aoooHii^  m 
QiarJsius;  tboiurii  we  rsnd  callfecm  In 
Tertull.  de  PaUio;  and  dditeinOrid. 

ConaeHi,  alws^fs  ^uraL  . 

0ml.    But  thb  la  a  noun  mijfat&nf 


CoroKftM^  fat  a  banner  or 
place  at  races,  though  we  read. 


Addki^iu  and  N9ie$, 
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Qnaa  li  quit  tA  OlyfUjplcam  cutsitm 
Tenenty  cc  ttvcenty  cs  coumtiiri  unpii^ 
dflotasqiu  illoB  dicat  eaie  ^  eurrete 
eoBperi]it»ipse  intrm  ecroerem  iftet  Sec 
Corcaer,  p.  457. 
Catmtfcxancaaaeyitua,  SttL  In  Aga- 


yVeiM^  MMOCBMillttfV  QlMtti 

XcMiWy  thooflh  we  iai  Immdhb  IB 
AppoL  wfaors  Kelt  cpiakiDg  of  tlia  fod 
of  86ostti» 

Lmdeh  for   the   nits  of  die  heiri, 


jpatoei^  ^Hieiiltlitikoiiroribftdgo 
of  ontliafitj,  it  is  alwajB  pluialt  beoMiae 
thcj  cvry  twelve  of  them.  But  when 
It  «  talceo  for  a  fiiggot,  or  bundle  of 
wood»  we Und faioemtn  Cic  eecording 
to  Charisiiu,  fiuoe  in  Vii|^.  &c 

Ihiest  for  bounderieft  or  limits. 

JFodf  aiwaTB  plursl  in  the  sense  Sn , 
which  Cic  has  t^en  t^  «Orin|^  pvo  aiis 
et  fods  pugnaie.  * 

JWi  tfaongb  £nnius  saUL  nmlla  fora 
ponens.  Ac.  as  Bcspaiiter  giTCs  it  us 
after  Isidorus. 

JWn^  alwijs  plural  according  to 
Chans,  and  DiooMd.  For  we  say  no 
longv  frettua.  But  wo  ind  fiienum  in 
Tint,  from  whence  cornea  alio  the  plu- 

FurfigreSf  alweys  plnnl,  when  it  is 
taken  Tor  scurf,  dandriff;  diough  Dea- 
peuter  thought  it  to  be  also  in  the  sin- 
gular in  this  sense  In  ihe  following  pas- 
sage of  Scfonus  Sammonic  e.  15. 

Additur  eftcwasiis  niven  signlagine  f ur- 

tAMtt  it  ia  dbfioos  that  it  aignlMh 
bran. 

GSavtMROt  is  in  S«ieea»  Clandian,and 
othen. 

Gembd,  phtrsl,  as  the  nature  of  Ihe 
word  viowB  itf  where  we  are  to  nnder^ 
stand  fhrtrea.  And  yet  Flaotos  has  Go- 
niBUS  cat  ftalev  tuos. 

Gnum,  ti  ^rinifm  kUm,  alwwfs^Ofai 
aceotdiag  to  Charisios.  Bat  Noaius 
^[ttotes  uom  Acoos : 

Qyensoonque  instxtenun  gmmumf  aut 
pneoaum  jugum. 

Ommus  ttdis  is  in  Wnj. 

ffortif  taken  for  a  paik  or  walks 
planted  with  trees,  is  always  plural :  for 
a  garden  h  has  Its  singular.  9se  Laur. 
Valla  in  his  Eleg.  aa  abo  Erasmus  in 
his  parspfaraae  on  this  author. 

IfuBgetes.  Jovem  fndigetem  appel- 
lant. IJiryBpeaklngof  iEneas. 

Lares  i  yet  Chitfirius  confosses  we 


ini^pHHy  osren* 
£A0ti»  diOdraB.  And  yet  wo  find  li- 


QuintiU  in 
Ded.  and  the  singular  is  used  also  hi 
tbadvfllaiai 

Lod,  in  the  piuralt  when  we  say  loci 
argamemalioBam,  orUioi  mnlicbns»uhi 
aaaeendi  inltia  oansistuatv  ssys  Vano. 

L0CU&9  geneially  plunl,  though  we 
ind  in  locwnm  oenfiocn^  in  Varr. 

Ludi,  for  public  games,  ApoUinarea 
lodosb  aays  Cioero. 

LumU  is  mofo  usual  In  the  plnial» 
uough  AUBreal  haSp 

Cerea  qam  patulo  luoetflcednla  hunbo. 


ifoMBm^anosBlOBa)  becanae  in  Latin, 
aa  well  as  in  Rendi,  this  word  Implies 
a  multitude.  And  yet  we  find  in  Ap- 
pul.  Major  mats  SocrsteSb 

Maneu  But  AppuL  has  Dcum  ma- 
nemTocant  And  Uie  reason  is  because 
it  is  a  noun  adiectiTe.  For  Manis  sig- 
nified flood,  00m  whence  comes  also 
immanis.  So  that  as  with  super!  or 
inferi  we  undeistand  Dii,  so  we  are  to 
undersland  it  also  with  manes :  and  in 
ancient  inscriptions  it  is  generslly  ex- 
pressed DJu  Jlfanikif. 

NaUdetf  for  extraction  or  Urfh,  wh^ 
ther  noble  or  mean.  But  to  signify  a 
birth-day,  we  say 

NiOaUtt  in  the  singular. 

Namadeif  andoAerUke  names  of  na- 
lioas,  are  very  uinisual  in  die  singnUur. 
However,  as  we  hafe  observed  Gmmm 
in  Sen.,  so  we  ibid  ASmmm  in  MartiaL 

FleriqwB.  But  we  reed  plcras  in  Catti, 
whence  comes  also  plera  pars  in  Facu- 
vins,  and  plerum  in  Sempr.  Asellio. 

IHitnMtMf  but  it  supposeth  honunes, 
beOBUse  it  is  an  adyecthre ;  henoeSilinB 
liBS  primori  Sflarte*  Tacitusi,  pnmon  ui 
ado;  and  Suet,  partem  domua  priaBo* 
rem.     CSc.  pmnortbus  iflbns,  sc. 

JVocsivf ;  but  m  juvcnal,  Aguosco 
procorem. 

iV^flfares.  Tet  we  read  in  Auaonius, 
bipatenspugillarexpedit  WUehshows 
that  the  expression  in  the  singular  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  mlerpretcr,  postu- 
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lens  piigillaTent,  Is  not  unirttfimitid : 
forindeMdiisisaiMNiiiA^i^etiye,  and 
supposeth  liber  or  libri.  Catalliis'has 
tiho  in  the  plural  pugil1aiia»  where  we 
are  to  undentand  8chedia»  or  aome  aodi 
word. 

QuinqucUruSf  the  feast  of  Minerva. 
We  find  also  Qninqtatria  Minervs  in 
Suetonius.  And  these  two  nouns  have 
^[uinduatrium  and'quHiqnatribus  inihe 
gtarilive  and  dafiTe.  But  quinqoatlms; 
f^iich  we  find  -in  Oiomedes,  and  quin- 
quati«s  in  Charisius  and  Priseian,  are 
Aofiniisa.       *     ' 

QuMUt,'  It  is  true  we  find  quiritis 
and  quiritem  in  Horace,  but  this  should 
not  be  easily  imitstod  in  piMe. 

Scdet.    See  fiW  in  the  preceding  list, 
p.  461. 
-  Anlst,  nos  aentem  ettiis  appaHamus^ 
Colum.  butthu  is  veiy  rare. 

Sinfnidh  wUeh  CharisiiM*  Fkiieian, 
LamMnusand  otiierB  affirm  to  be  always 
plural,  is  in  Flaotas  in  the  singular, 

Atat,  dngulum  yestigium  vidfeo, 

according^  to  Nonius,  who  in  corrobora- 
tion of  his  opinion  produces  from  two 
dilferart  passages  of  Varro ;  semd  unum 
singulum  esse. 

SfikiiuSf  to  signify  courage  and  pride, 
is  generally  plursl,  as  res  gestse,  credo, 
mes,  me  nimis  extulerunt,  et  mihi  ne- 
scio  quos  spiritus  attulerunt,  Cic.  and 
yet  in  Cicero  we  read  alaQ^  iluem  ho- 
minem?  qua  in?  quo  spiritu? 

Viqfret.  Though  Orid  has  vegn  la- 
tens.  And  Colum.  hunc  yeprem  inter- 
imi  non  posse.  Whereby  we  may  de- 
fend ^e  old  intefpreter  of  Isaiah,  who 
makes  use  of  veprem  and  spinam. 

FenUnines, 
JEdes,  in  the  singular,  says  Servius, 
signifies  a  temple,  in  the  plural  a  house. 
And  this  is  the  opinion  of  Charisius  and 
Diomedes.     Yet  Plautus  has, 

— JGdia  nobis  area  est,  anceps  sum  ego. 

The  same  we  find  in  Quintins  Curtius 
and  others.   . 

Jljiei,  But  Alpem  is  in  Ovid,  Lu- 
can,  and  JuvenaL  Alpis  ia  in  Livy  f 
and  Alpe  in  Claudian. 

Jmbage  is  in  Ovid,  Tadtus,  Seneca» 
Claudian,  and  Pnidentius. 

AnguMimp  Angustin  loci,  Flin. 

Angustia  conclusss  oradonisy  Cic. 

.<liiitf^  th«  posts  or  cheeks  of  the  door : 


it  is'  pknd,  beesMse  iliaw  aro-alwaTt 
two ;  yet  Vitruvius  uses  it  in  the  ifaga-* 
lar,  anta  flxa,  and  •  Vosiiiis  bdieeaB  ve 
may  very  weU  say  deitiam  vel  I 


Aw^j  thelordocks,  women's  I 
or  fhvwtes.     Bat  it  b  an  «yacli«c,  and 
supposeth  oomsB. 

Argutia,  But  in  Appul.  we  find  Ar- 
gutia  Nilotid  calami.  Gdlius  has  made 
use  of  it  in  die  singular,  and  evenTonned 
thereof  the  diminutive  argutidla. 

Bahtea,  public  batfis. 

Bcarha,  which  Servius  and  Caper  pre- 
tend is  used  in  the  plural  for  the  beard 
of  brute  animals,  and  !n  the  singdar  for 
diat  of  man,  occurs  in  both  senses  in 
both  numba!s. 

Stirlaqne  impens  indnroit  horrida  bar- 
bis,  Vltft.  S  Oeorg. 

Utque  lixpi  mnbam  vari»  com  dente 
colubne,  xior. 

Bigety  Triga,  Qtiodngee,  &c.  Bat 
quadriga  is  in  Vderius  Maximusandia 
Pliny.  THga,in  AcdvHlaw.  Unius 
bigae  in  Suetonius.  Seneca  and  often 
have  expressed  tfiemsdves  in*  the  wme 
manner.  It  is  true  that  in  Cicero's  time 
this  was  not  current  in  prose,  wfatrh 
made  Varro  deny  that  we  are  allowed 
to  say  biga  or  quadriga*  And  Cassr  in 
Oellius  says  mat  oindrigse  has  no  sn- 
gulafr  Yet^wearcinfbnnedbydilswiy 
author  that  Varro  had  made  nae  of  qua- 
dtigam  in  verse,  whidi  must  beexcoKd 
asapoeticlieense. 

BlandUia:  though  blanditia  is  not 
only  in  ^utus,  Phypertiui^  and  ifl  the 
iheeor  Emilhis,  but  also  in  Cicsn^blsn- 
dida  popularis,  pro  Plana  In  dvs  esr 
celso  atque  homine  populaxii  bfauidi* 
tiam,  ostentationem,  4.  de  Rep. 

CauUg,  always  phinL 

Ceremanim,  But  acero  has  Cwe- 
moniam  poUuere,  pro  Sext.  Rose,  sod 
dsewbere.  This  word  occurs  also  in 
the  singidar  in  Cssar,  Tkiuis,  Aieto- 
nius,  and  Gdlins,  who  expready  cb- 
aerve  Aat  die  andents  spoke  in  tto 
manner. 

CVteUee,  a  pannel,  or  pack  saddle. 

Cbn^wfas.  NevertlieleeawefiDdcom- 
pede  in  the  ablative  in  Hor.  Juvea. 
Mart,  and  Colum. 

OopuBf  to  signify  troops  or  forces; 
thouffh  copia  in  this  sense  is  in  FlsQtuSt 
Vitgi],  aid  Cassar. 
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Fbut. 

C^MMi^  alws]ri  plnnl,  a  cradlb  Whence 
elMveones  Cunalralay  onmk 

Dapa,  But  daps,  dapist  dapem^and 
dapa  ave  in  Cafea.  LiTThaB»ad  minisla- 
limn  dapaBBqua  adhibttia.  AndOrid* 

Nunc  dapey  nunc  poato  meostt  nitiiera 
Ljaeo. 

Jkcimmk  whanw  mustahra^un- 
demand  partes.  Tbdagh  decimam  vo- 
▼ere  is  in  Cicero,  and  dedmam  paftem 
in  Flautaa. 

DeSeut.  Bnttbesingnlar  delidaand 
its  ^enitiTe  delicue  are  found  in  ancient 
writers.  Mea  voluptas,  mea  delici% 
Plant.  AppuL  uses  also  delicies  ;  botit 
was  a  very  common  thing  for  the  nouns 
in  a  to  tenninate  also  in  et  .*  luznri%  lux- 
uries; materia,  materies,  Ac. ' 

Dirrs^subaud.  improcationesarexecra- 
tioncsy  and  tlierefore  it  is  an  a^iective. 

2NrifHr.alwajB  pfauaL 

H^rnltk  But  in  die  singidar  wa  say 
epolum. 

JBtquBug,  or  £n7ui&e,  a  Roman  mount 
so  called  fhMU  the*  word  excubiK ;  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  where  King  Tul- 
Ina  otdeied  a  gusund  to  be  kept. 

MumenideM,     But  Eumenis  isin  Sta- 


aaad  in  tlia  singular ;  iHiidi.o«ig|il 
however,  tobe  imitated  in  any  other  ] 
of  writing. 

Ji%lftMSCaneas  is  very  usual.    Butia 
▼ene  we  meet  also  with  the  singular. 

Cedit  daim  fides  CyUenia,ae.  in  Arat. 

Penins,  Hoiaoe,  Orid,  hafausaditin 

JWvfc  BuiinllieaiiigularisnotODly 
led  by  comic  writeia  uid  other  poet% 
but  also  by  Cicero.  Apeniit  foiem  sea. 
larum,  pro  Comelio  Balbob  Which  is 
quoted  even  by  the  ancient  interpreter 
of  Hosaoe^  on  the  secondsat.  of  the  iirrt 


FoHunat  to  dsnote  one's  fortune  or 
estate^  is  alwap  phnal  aooovdmg  to  Cha- 
tisiusand  Dionaedes:  but  JbHumtp  in 
the  siqgular,  signifies  chance  or  for- 


Stmbia. 

JBnuikg,  spoOs'taken  from  the 
It  oooMa  from  enio,  for  which 
is  taken  for  the  cast  skin  of  a  snake. 

I'aoetur,    But  in  Gellius  we  read  ia- 
And  in  AppuL  fitf  etia» 


^n^oi,  the  firuits  of  the  earth. 
Gena,  and  yet  we  meet  with  the  sin- 
gular in  seversl  passages  io  Pliny. 
Gemgf  trifles  or  toys. 
6(i^|ip«,gnmB.  Though  CstuUushas, 
defricaia  gingiTsm. 

^^vv^  X^e*"«»  the  Graces,  phiral  be- 
cause there  are  many. 

C?^Ml^,  generally  plural ;  yet  the  m. 
gnlaris  m  Pliny  and  in  Macr. 

HabenOf  is  in  the  same  autfaor.asalso 
inViigiL 

— — nieactoa  habeoa. 

Idut,  always  iamal,  the  ides  of  the 


Fata,  a  high  tower  made  of  timber^ 
to  shoot  or  throw  darts  out  oL  They 
call  them  Mas,  because  there  was  al- 
ways a  number  of  them.  But  Vossius 
thinks  it  is  very  likely  liiey  would  have 
said  fidam,  if  there  had  been  but  ooe^ 
though  there  is  no  authority  for  it. 

JFtUertBf  fx  PkaUra, 

Fotcet,  for  the  bundle  of  rods  carried 
before  the  Roman  magirtrates,  idways 
plural  acoavding  to  Chaiiaus,  whomeiw 
tions  nerertheless  that  Cicero  hasy 
iasoem  unum  si  nactus  esses. 

Fimca.  Tel  in  Orid*s  Ibb  we  read 

perslricta  lauce  Poetsk 

And  in  nuedrua,  fiuice  improba. 

FerioB^  always  plural,  according  to 
Charia.  Diomed.  aod  Phocas,  and  also 
scconfing  to  Gellius ;  thougjh  in  the  ec- 
clesiastie    acceptation  it  is  frequently 
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iZlieoefirvb  Illecebm  is  not  only  in 
Plautus,  but  likewise  in  Cic.  Juventu- 
tis  illeoebra,  in  L  CadL  Maxuna  est 
illecebra  peocandi,  pro  MiL 

/fidiickr,  thotuh  tibe  ancients,  accotd- 
ing  to  Gelliusy  have  sometimes  used  it 
in  the  singular. 

/fu^plue,  more  finequently  plural^  but 
sometimes  used  in  the  singular. 

Ego  illius  fenre  poasnm  ineptiam.  Ter. 


——Video  ego  toam  ineptiam>  Ter.  in 

Addph. 
lacptia  atukitiamie  adeo  et 

Flaut.  in  Mefc 

SVudentius  has  used  it  in  tile  a 


InferieBy  offerings  or  sacrifices  to  the 
Infernal  goda  for  the  dead.  Iliis  b  ma- 
nifestly a  noun  adieciive,  and  suppoeeth 
res,  which  they  called  InfhvB,  quia  in- 
H 
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ferebantur.  Here  they  had  alto  }nlS&> 
Hum  Tinum,  as  when  they  said,  macte 
hocce  vino  inferio  esto ;  when  they  of- 
fered nothing  but  wine,  which  they 
called  also  Co^Nir,  a  word  which,  accord- 
ing to  Festns  and  Varro,  properly  sig- 
nified the  vessel,  and  was  afterwards 
taken  for  the  wine  taken  out  of  the  Tea- 
sel for  sacrifice.   ^ 

ImmickuB.  But  we  read  in  Cicero, 
parvanl  inimidtiie  culpam,  pro  Rege 
Dejotaro.  Inimidtiam  hominum.  2. 
Canlin.  Odium,  inimidtia,  discordia. 
4.  Tusc  &c.  Ennius  and  Pacuvius  have 
used  it  in  the  same  manner. 

InsiduBy  an  ambuscade. 

JTalenda,  the  calends^  diat  is,  the  first 
day  of  the  month. 

Lactes  is  ranked  among  the  plural  and 
feminine  nouns  by  Diomedes.  Frisdan 
also  allows  it  to  be  of  this  gender,  but 
says  that  the  singular  is  h»c  lactis; 
which  he  proves  b^  the  authority  of 
Tintinnius,  who  said  lactb  anguina»  aa 
he  quotes  from  Pomponius  in  the  plu* 
ral,  per  lactes  tuas.  And  Vossius  is  for 
having  this  to  be  always  a  noun  femi^ 
nine,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sdop- 
pius  in  his  annotations.  For  with  re- 
gard to  the  passage  which  they  quote 
out  of  Pkobus's  Universals,  we  may  af- 
firm it  to  be  of  dubious  authority,  be- 
cause in  one  place  he  says  hi  lactes,  and 
lower  down  bae  lactes ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
found  in  every  edition,  witness  tfiat  of 
Ascensius ;  bendes,  he  produces  no  au- 
thority for  it,  and  Priddan  has  two  in 
his  favour,  to  which  we  might  join  this 
passage  of  Fliny,  ab  hoc  ventriculo  lac- 
tes per  quas  labitur  dbus. 

Latebne.  Though  Cicero  ha^  nequas- 
ratur  latebra  peijurfo. 

Lendett  always  masculine  and  plural, 
according  to  Diomed.  and  Chaiis. 

Litenty  for  an  epistle  or  letter  sent  to 
a  friend.  Though  we  meet  with  it  also 
in  the  singular  in  this  sense,  and  i>arti- 
cularly  among  the  poeCa. 

Quam  legis  a  rapta  Briselde  litem  ve- 
nit,  Ovid. 

Manuhiay  spoils  talren  ftrom  the  ene- 
my: it  comes  from  manus  the  hand. 

MvuBi  for  menaces,  or  for  battlements^ 
is  plural :  but  for  a  kind  of  coin  called 
Mina  or  Mna,  it  is  singular ;  as  also  for 
a  breast  or  teat  without  milk,  so  called 
according  to  Festus,  quia  minor  fac^ ; 
or  for  a  sheep  that  has  no  wool  on  its 


belly,  according  to  Vairo  de  R.  R- 
Heretofore  it  was  used  in  this  number 
also  for  menaces,  if  the  following  pas- 
sage be  properly  restoied  by  Joscpli  Sca^ 
liger:  Bifinas  sfngulariter  did  pn>  eo 
quod  pluraliter  didtur,  Curiatius  anCor 
est.  Item  M.  Cato  in  suasioiie  Mina 
cogi  nulla  potuit. 

MimUut,  more  usual  in  the  pluraL 
Though  we  meet  also  with  miuutim  in 
'Seneca,  and  with  mfnutiem  in  ApptiL 
'  Nanue,  But  Varro,  Flautns,  Featna^ 
QuintiUan  and  others,  have  used  it  In 
the  singular. 

KareSf  according  to  Dioibedes.  Sot 
the  genitive  sing^ilar  is  in  Homce, 
BmunctsB  narts.  The  ablative  in  Cfaui* 
dian. 

— tenera  venantem  nare  moloan. 

We  meet  also  with  the  nominative. 

— i  £t  lati  rict\i8  et  panda  lo(|iiaBti 
Naris  emt,  Ovid. 

But  If  ar  is  the  name  of  a  rhrer,  and 
masculine  in  later  writers. 

— i  £t  Nar  vitia^ua  odoro 
Sulfure,  Ovid. 

Whereas  Cic.  made  it  a  neulv. 

Nona,  Nugtt, 

Nmyiimt,  But  in  the  singnlar  we  nmf 
Nundinum,  as  Nonius  shawa. 

Cpengf  taken  farpcrsoaa.  But  ve 
reaa  it  also  in  the  singular  in  lids  signi- 


^— ■*  Accedes  opera  ^(n>  nona  Saoinou 
Hon  sat.  52.  7.  ult. 

As  on  the  contrary  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  plural,  though  taken  for  work,  Qai 
operas  in  scriptuia  pro  magistrodat.  CSc 
one  that  has  the  business  of  a  public 
place,  particularly  in  ^  matter  of  the 
Customs. 

Ope$,  for  riches :  but  for  power,  it  is 
ttscMci  in  the  singular.  Kon  opis  eat  nos- 
trsB.  "^^rg.  it  is  not  in  <nir  power. 

Dives  opia  Nalsna  sosb^  Horat. 


Where  opis  suie  is  not  for  opum 
rum,  as  some  have  pretended  to  under- 
stand it,  but  rather  to  sigmfy  power  ;  all 
that  Horace  meant  in  this  vene  beang; 
that  Nature  is  rich  within  henelf,  and 
able  to  do  every  thing. 

PtiUig  and  Pofea.  It  u  pretended  diat 
the  former  is  said  uf  chaff  or  straw,  and 
the  latter  of  the  wattles  or  gills  under  a 
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cocFs  neck.  But  in  Colum.  we  find  it 
alao  in  this  sense,  paleae  ex  rutilo  rabi^ 
cantes ;  and  Horace  has  it  in  the  singo* 
Inr  in  the  Other,  homam  paleam,  to  sig- 
nify this  year's  straw,  book  1.  sat  6. 
Virgil  has  made  use  of  the  genitive : 

Neoquicquam  pingues  paleas  tent  area 
culmos,  Georg.  I. 

Which  Senrfus  has  presumed  to  censure, 
as  being  said  contntry  to  the  rules  of  tiie 
art;  but  he  nerer  considered  that  Cicero 
has  indiscriminately  said,  auri  navem 
eycrtat  an  paleae,  in  Paiad.  and  palea- 
nim  navem  evertit,  4.  de  fin. 

Partes,  to  signify,  parties  or  fictions. 
Ptagit,  for  wide  nets,  or  the  arming 
ccwds  of  a  net. 

PrtnHgia,  -artini ;  tfaoupfa  in  Quinti* 
lian  we  read  hujus  prsesUgiie. 

Preees,  according  to  Charisius  and 
Diomedes,  but  the  ablatife  singolar  ia 
in  Plaut.  Hot.  (Hid,  Pers.  Seneca. 
And  eren  in  Cicero,  si  prece  utamur. 
The  dative  is  in  Tfertull.  Nihil  est  preci 
led  Mfictum.  The  accusative  in  Plau- 
tos,  nunc  te  oro  per  precem.  The  no- 
minative was  precis,  or  by  syncope  prex  i 
wm^mXimtf  obseciatio,  prex.  Gloss. 
CytiH 

Primhia:  but  it  Is  an  adjecdve,  and 
BopposetbfiarleB. 

duairigm,  see  Siga,  p.  464, 
QtmjuiKat,  die  sweepings  of  a  house, 
liie  ohais  and  whitlings  of  wood,  all 
tiling  tliat  are  of  no  value.  Quisquilias 
aeditionis  Clodiana,  Cicero;  N0viua,in 
Festus,  haa  used  it  in  the  singular. 

ReSiquieg .«  but  it  is  of  its  own  nature 
an  adjective. 
Refei. 

AoMftf.*  but  it  has  its  singular,  Hie> 
ret  in  sakbra,  Cic. 

SaSmBf  but  it  ia  an  adjective,  and 
suppoaeth  Thbenutf  just  as  we  under- 
etand  vom,  when  we  say  SaHnunh  a  salt 
cellar. 

Sarcmm,  Yet  Plautus  has,  sarcinanl 
imponam  seai.  And  Fkoperdua,  sar- 
dna  fida,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ovid, 
aardna  magna. 

Scahg,    more    usual   in   the  plural, 
though  in  the  civil  law  we  read  it  also  in 
the  singular. 
Scopa  (a  broom)  is  plural,  because  it 
J  q£  diflTerent  small  pieces. 


author,  buit  preteodk  that  the  following 
passage  of  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  Nero^ 
alterius  collo  et  scopa  ^eligata,  is  cor- 
rupted, and  that  we  ought  to  read  sco- 
pera,  as  Politia^  had  observed.  Indeed 
the  diminutive  scopula  is  in  Colum* 
and  thence  also  comes  the  name  of  the 
herb  called  scopa  regie,  in  Pliny  and 
othenb 


Tetubne.  Though  Laropridius  has, 
repentina  caligo  ac  tenebrain  Circo  CaL 
Jan.  oborta.   In  Commodo. 

TriocB,  any  let  or  impediment,  trifles, 
fooleries.  The  ^ame  as  Aphut,  small 
nuti^  trifles,  gewgaws. 

Sunt  apinae,  tricseque  et  st  quid  vilins 
istis.  Mart. 

But  Apina  and  IVica  in  the  singular, 
are  the  names  of  towns  in  Apulia. 

ValvcB,  folding  doors. 

Firf  a,  always  plural  according  to  Cha- 
risius, though  there  is  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  its  comine  from  the  singular 
vis,  which  former^  made  viris  in  the 
genitive,  the  same  as  sus,  suris,  whence 
comes  surire ;  or  at  least  that  they  said 
also,  haec  viris,  whence  tliey  formed  vis. 

To  these  we  may  add  the  names  of 
towns*  as  Athens,  MycensB,  though, 
as  Priscian  observes,  we  find  some  of 
those  in  the  singular.  For  the  Latins 
said  Cyrenas  imd  Cyxenen;  Thebaa 
and  Tlieben,  &c. 

JSttwa^  Hybema,  Statioa :   but  they 
are  properly  adjectives. 
-  JSTfiM,  arms. 

^no,  &tt»U,  But  it  is  an  adjective 
the  same  as  invia,  pevyia,  devia.  Hence 
Plautus  hath  also,  avius  lociis.  Lucrap- 
tiua^ 

Avius  a  vera  longe  ratione  vagaris. 

And  odrarstfae  same. 

Batua&iu  See  Palaria  lower  down. 

Baituh  for  peoperty  and  wealth. 

Breda,  iat  folds,  shelves,  or  shallow 
places. 

Caitra, -orum,  aignifyinga  cannp  or  a 
fort,  is  always  plural  acceding  to  Cba* 
risius  and  Phocaa.  And  the  reason 
hereof  is,  because  it  is  called,  quasi  oon- 


J  however,  acknowled^  that  junctio  casarum,  so  that  it  properly  sig- 
Seopa  is  also  used,  though  Voasms doet  nifies multitude;  though  Servius quotas 
not  think  it  b  to  be  found  in  any  pure    out  of  Plautus,  castmm  Paenorum,  and 
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tkCNigb  Ibe  dimlmi^e  castBttum  fe  Ut 
use.     But  in  the  JBneid,  book6lfa, 
Fometios  Castrumque  Inui, 

Castrum  is  the  name  of  a  town,  as  8er- 
▼ius  takes  notice,  wha*  the  god  PWi 
was  worshipped ;  called  Inuus,  says  he, 
ab  ineundo.  And  tlus  town  is  not  Cor- 
neto,  as  Erithreiis  imagined,  this  last 
place  being  on  the  sea  coast  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's  patrimony.  Whereas  this  town  was 
in  the  ancient  Latium,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Rutuli,  as  Cluverius  obserres. 

Cete,  »nrn.  We  say  also  cetus,  whence 
comes  the  genitiTe  oetl. 

Qmiitiih  to  denote  the  meetings  of  the 
people#  But  to  signily  the  place  wheie 
they  meet,  we  say  Comitium.  Cic.  Plant. 
Ascon. 

Compita.  Thongh  the  ancients  said 
likewise  compltum,  and  also  compitas, 
a  cross-way,  or  street. 

Crepundiity  children's  playthings. 

Cunahulih  a  child's  cradle,  the  clothes 
with  which  the  child  was  tuclied  in  the 
cradle ;  and  metaphorically,  childhood. 

Dtoria,  according  to  Charistus,  be- 
cause they  used  to  give  the  slaves  seve- 
ral days'  provision,  or  allowanci^,  all  at 
once^  But  if  they  wanted  to  express 
the  allowance  of  one  day,  Vosshis  thinks 
they  might  have  said  ftn-  instance,  hodie 
servo  diarium  non  dedit. 

Donaria,  for  gifts  and  presents  offered 
to  the  gods:  but  for  the  places  where 
these  ms  were  received,  we  find  also 
donammi,  as  Servius  observes ;  and  this 
word  is  taken  improperiy  for  the  whole 
temple^  accordmg  to  Fspias. 

AiOf  the  entrnls. 

l^lbftra,  to  signify  the  winds  in  Virg. 
S.  Oeorg.  Where  Servhis  remarks,  that 
it  is  always  plural;  but  we  meet  also 
with  fiabrmn  in  Phpnaa.    . 

jFVti^,  strawberries.  It  is  always  phi* 
]not  onl^  in  Virgil  and  the  rest  of 
the  poets,  but  also  in  Pliny.  Tet  as  in 
all  these  passages  the  sense  requires  this 
number,  as  they  are  speaking  then  in  the 
plural,  one  would  think,  says  Vossius, 
that  we  might  say  in  the  singular,  hoc 
ftagum  msjus  est  isto ;  though  there  is 
Boamborityforit  But  in  familiar  sub- 
jects, as  this  author  observes,  the  want 
of  authority  is  no  proof  that  such  a  word 
cannot  be  said  nor  even  be  introduced 
into  a  langui^e,  because  all  that  is  al- 
lowed  to  be  fpoA  language  iti  fiimiliar 
convenation  is  not  always  committed  to 


net 


wtMng,  an 

have  wrote  concerning 

come  down  to  us. 

OeSB  or  Gtfso,  a  kindof  beaivy  dartor 
javelin,  ^rg.  Liv.  Yet  we  read  gesom 
in  Festus  and  in  Flipias. 

Juga.  But  jugum  we  find  in  Casar, 
YirgO,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Stathis»  and 
others. 

Jugera.  But  in  libuUos  we  vend,  ja- 
sere  pascal  ovem,  whicb  abould  eeme 
from  the  nominative  jugcr,  or  jngos, 
-eris,  according  to  Priaician,  tboogii  v«ry 
rare  in  the  singular :  ason  tbecoatnry 
jugerum  is  more  rare  in  the  plnrsl, 
though  we  read  jugeiia  in  llie  ablative 
plund  in  Vair. 

iSo.  But  we  aay  also  He,  the  IhaA 
where  the  small  guts  are,  Pliny,  Ser- 


Jiuta  /  but  it  is  an  adjective,  and  sup- 
posed! funera. 

LametUa/  though  lamentum  is  used 
by  Fspias. 

XoiKid,  Liv.  the  presents  which  die 
Romans  sent  to  foreign  ambaaaadsn. 

Xicjo.  But  lidum  ismadenoeof, 
were  it  only  in  the  formnki  of  finAig 
stolen  goods,  per  lanoem  Uciuniquncaa- 
ceptis:  when  the  person  wfan  had  any 
thing  stolen  firom  him,  went  to  Inokfbr 
it  at  another's  house  with  a  basfas  and 
a  gudte  of  hemp  or  flax;  fortlialhefl 
thus  discovered  was  called  eonocpliim 
furtum  hiAce  ac  lido.  Whence  aln 
comes  acdo  ooncepti,  because  an  action 
lay  good  acainst  the  person  in  viiose 
house  they  found  the  goods  th^bad  loaL 

Lumma.  But  it  is  taken  in  tha  sin- 
gular bodi  for  the  eyo ;  — — Cui  taracn 
ademtum,  Virg.  andfortfaeday;  site 
secundo  lumine  offenderK  .  Enn.  the 
day  following. 

lAiMHtt  in  the  pluial,BgnifieBabawly 
house  or  stevrs,  or  a  den  whither  wild 
beasts  teGre  to.  But  histram  denotes 
the  space  of  fiveyears,  when  the  ddaens 
were  taken  account  of,  and  the  d^  pu- 
rified, iriience  comes  lustrare. 

Magtdia  and  MapaHa,  small  ootnq^ 
though  the  latter  is  in  the  singular  in 
Valerius  Flaccus. 

—1.^  Coit  e  sparse  condta  mapali 
Agrestum  menus. 

Uama. 

^«lnfia,-onim,  the  recompence  given 
to  a  nurse.  But  it  is  evidently  an  ad- 
jective. 
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ONmp,  for  oUhioii;  «*.— £t  k^ 
Mhm  potent,  Virg«  llioogh  Tadtus 
uses  U  alio  in  the  singular  erea  in  this 
aama;  vWntio^  ikinda  ohUvio  tranami- 
at. 

Oiympia,  Pytkuh  and  the  like,  are  real 
mNina  a^jMtHe,  where  we  aieto  under- 


Orgia,  sahaud.  festa,  the  mystic  rites 
of  the  Baoohanal  revels. 

Babuiot  the  pbce  whero  the  scddisrs 
were  ezerdsedt  acooidimp  to  Scaliger; 
or  rather  the  exercise  Hsd^  according  to 
Qiaittiiis.  And  therefore  it  is  an  ad- 
jectivcv  which  sumMseth  either  Iocs,  or 
exeratameDlB.  in  the  sane  manner  as 
JBaiualia.'  bat  with  this ^Horence.  that 
JSntmnlia  (qiisB  Tulgo  batalia,  says  Ada- 
mantius  in  Cssvodonis)  was  a  combat 
between  two ;  aJkd  Paliuria  was  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  angle  soldier  round  a  pole 
fixed  in  the  ground,  which  thej  called 
polnm. 

PareniaBa  .*  but  it  is  an  a4iective^  and 
sttpposeth  op8^^  cr  the  like.  Hence 
&  Cyprian  has  used  it  hi  the  ringuUur, 
paientalis  labes,  in  his  tieatise  ife  ^fMif . 
We  ind  abo  parentalesiMnbrKin  CKrid. 

PdnpUma^  U^nan.  All  Aings  the 
woman  bringeth  her  husband,  beside  her 
dowryv  mufk  fifte*,  prater  dotam. 

Ftuiaiaf  -omm.  But  we  read  riiide 
l^aBLM^^^  in  Varro:  ^gcr  sine  paseuo^ 
in  CoinDella.  Instead  of  which  they 
used  also  to  say  pascua, -a,  in  the  singi»- 
lary  as  we  find  it  in  old  authon,  and 
thow  of  later  ages,  TertuUian,  Minucius 
Fdiz,  and  others 

PnMat  or  iVsJU&ioy  Vatro,  a  prescr- 
Tatrve  against  witchcraft. 

PrmeS»lia^  always  plural,  though  in 
the  old  ^oaaaries  we  iead»  hoc  pracor- 
dium. 

Jtapocuf  or  JU^pkhf  the  tender  leaves 


Hijpaikh  a  banquet  which  they  used  to 
make  the  day  after  marriage. 

AMfvo,  the  place  of  common  pleas  at 
Rome,  alwajrs  phunal,  because  tlare  was 
a  pttlpkset  m  it^  trimmed  with  stems  or 
fixefrontB  of  the  ships  taken  from  the 


Antiatef»  and  thereAne  tUs  word  alaay« 
expresses  a  plumli^« 

jSerta,  -onun,  a  chaplet.  But  this  is 
a  noun  adjective ;  and  we  say  not  only 
sertnm  and  serta,  as  Serrius  observes, 
but  also  seitos  flores,  sertas  coronas. 

SpeOacula,  5u»^ :  but  spectaculum 
is  in  Pliny. 

SpoUa.  And  yet  we  read  spolium  in 
VirgiL 

Subaellia,  always  plural,  quaking  o 
the  benches  or  seats  in  the  theatre,  be- 
cause there  were  severaL  Yet  PUuitus 
has,  imi  subsellii  virum. 

TVfRjiofo,  the  temples.  But  the  sin- 
gular is  in  Virg. 

—it  haste  Tago  per  tempus  utrumque. 

It  is  also  in  Catullus  and  in  Lucretitts. 

Fadot  a  ford  or  shallow  place  in  a 
river.^  But  vadum  is  in  Sallust ;  vado 
tran8ire,inCflHarandinIivy;  Tei^ence 
uses  also  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  res  est 
in  vado,  the  bndness  b  safe,  or  out  ^ 
danger. 

Feriera :  but  in  the  singular  we  meet 
with  the  genitive  verberis,  and  with  Uie 
ablative  veibere. 

VmactOf  taken  substantively  for  the 
kernels  or  husks  of  mpes,  or  for  grape- . 
stones,  is  always  plursl;  taking  itad- 
jectively  we  say,  acinum  vinaceum^&c 

Visoenu 

UUnttHai  though  Vairo  has  utenale. 

SSxaniih -onun ;  but  it  hardly  occuis 
any  where  except  in  the  Fathers  and  in 
the  sacred  writings. 

To  these  we  may  join  the  names  of 
cities,  Susa;  of  islands,  CyOiera;  of 
countries,  Bactra ;  of  mountains,  Acro- 
ceraunia,  that  have  no  singular,  when 
they  are  thus  used  in  tiie  plural. 

We  may  add  also  the  names  of  festi- 
vals, as  Barrhanalia,  Cersalia,  where  wo 
are  to  understand  festa,  which  shows 
that  they  are  acUectives,  and  therefose 
may  be  used  in  the  singular,  as  Msprob. 
acknowledges,  by  expressing  the  sub- 
stantive, Bacrhanale  festum,  &c.  And 
these  nouns  were  beretofiwe  of  two  de- 
clensions. 
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P.  63.     Of  Nouns  that  have  not  all  their  Cases. 


Amhage  has  only  the  abUdve  singukry 
83  we  have  aboYe  oterved.  In  the  plu- 
ral we  flay  ambages,  ambagibus.  Sea 
the  list  of  the  plural  HMDinmeSy  p.  4(»3. 

Athis,  craft,  cunning,  is  in  the  n<»ini- 
native  singaUor  iq  Silius :  Non  an  aut 
aatas  belli,  &c  The  ablative  is  in  Te- 
rence: Quod  81  astu  rem  tractaveiit,. 
That  is,  astute,  aoeording  to  Donatua : 
and  this  word  comes  from  the  Greel^ 
*Affv^  urbs,  because,  says  Festn%  thoae^ 
who  live  in  towns  become  more  cunning' 
itnd  knavi^  than  other  people. 

Cktm  hath  ito  ablative  in.  Virg,  4* 
Georg. 

Aque  diao  densos  divom  numerabat 
amorest 

That  is,  a  chao  narrabat  crebros  amores 
deorum,  says  Servius. 

When  it  is  taken  for  the  name  of  a 
divinity^  it  hath  Chaohy  in  the  accuse* 
tive,  as  m  Ovid. 

Et  noctem  nbctisqtie  deosy  dabuni^e 

Chaonque 
CoDvocaL 

CraUt  is  an  ablative.  Nor  do  t  think 
that  the  nominative  singular  is  to'  be 
found  in  I«atin  authors,  though  it'  be 
marked  in  dictionaries.  We  must  also 
take  notice  that  Robert  Stepben*s  dic- 
tionaryquotesfrom  Fliny,  dentata  crates, 
whereas  in  Pliny  it  is  in  the 'plural. 
Cratesquedentatassupertrahunt,lib.  18. 
c.  18.  just  as  he  quotes  also  from  Juve- 
nal, rara  crates,  whereas  in  this  poet  itjs 
in  the  ablative. 

Sicd  terga  suia  rara  pendenda  cnrte^ 
SaLlU 

And  it  is  pnyper  to  observe  that  there 
are  a  great  many  such  mistakes  in  this 
dictionary,  a  work  in  other  respects  of 
great  merit,  that  may  easily  lead  us 
astray»  unless  we  are  upon  our  guard. 
Which  is  owing,  without  doubt,  either 
to  this,  that  R.  Stephen  could  not  fiiUy 
eiamine  what  cases  were  unusual  in  this 
language ;  or  to  this,  that  in  regard  to 
the  examples  he  quot^  perhaps  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Great  Thesaurus,  where 
the  passages  are  at  full  length,  would 
sufficiently  show  in  what  manner  and  in 
what  case  they  were  applied. 


The  accusative  cratim  we  find  often 
in  Plautofi :  and  Chaiisiua  gives  it  also 
cratem.  But  the  plural  csatss  is  more 
eommon*  a  hurdle,  a  harrow.  Thence 
also  comes  craticula,  a  gridiron. 

C^jtmMdi^  JBjutmodi,  ShyutmadJUvn 
hardly  ever  met  with  but  in  the  genitive 
in  the  compound  word.  Separately  we 
say,  qub  modus,  la  modus,  hie  modus ; 
and  the  same  in  the  other  cases. 

Cwmodi  is  more  extraordinary,  and 
more  remote  from  its  simple  than  the 
rest.  For  it  is  a  ^ranitive;  hence  in 
CioevD  there  waa  cuicuimodi  for  cujus- 
cujusmodi,  or  (cojuscunoueroodi)  as 
Priacian  obaervea^  which  Vict,  acknow- 
ledges he  saw  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts, though  through  thecarelessneas 
or  ignonnce  of  transcnben  we  find 
euimodi  restored  in  a  great  many  pas- 
sages, liiqf  used  also  to  sa^*  alimodi 
for  aliusmodi^  aamay  be  seen  m  Festus. 

DcmmM  is  a  wcurd  syncopated  for 
damwatiis,  and  therefore  bath  its  cases 
dawinati,  damnatn,  &c.  sothatitdoes 
not  properly  belong  to  this  place,  any 
mora  than  satiasy  which  we  shall  aeefr»- 
aently. 

Ikp9  is  in  Cato,  as  also  dsqpis,  dapon, 
d^)ek  But  the  nominative  is  no  longer 
current*  anymore  thanops  or  fruz,whicfa 
we  shall  see  in  their  proper  place. 

ZKcaisinCic  Scribitur  Hexadio  dies. 
But  the  accusative  is  moreusual  a  great 
deal ;  dicam  scribere,  Ter.  subscribsrc^ 
Plant,  impin^^,  Ter.  to  bring  or  enter 
an  action  against  one,  to  arrest  him  or 
serve  him  with  a  process,  dicas  stvtiri, 
€ic  &G. 

XHcit  has  only  the  genitive,  dixit  aut 
egit  hsscdicis  causa,  for  form  or  fashien^s 
sake,  in  his  defence,  to  excuse  himsdf. 
It  is  in  Cic  Verrin.  6.  and  pro  Milene, 
in  the  Ufe  of  Atticvs,  by  Cornelius  Ke- 
pos,  in  Pliny,  Ulpian,  Victorius,  and 
others. 

Bitio  is  unusual  in  the  nominative,  as 
Diomedes,  Donatus,  Priscian,  Servius 
and  the  modems  have  observed.  Butve 
say,  Ditionis  terminus,  ditioni  permit- 
tere,  in  ditionem  concedere,  in  ditione 
esse,  the  examples  of  which  are  common 
in  authors. 

FemisH  is  obsolete;  but  we  use  the  ge- 
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;  datSTS  Icniiiii ;  Milatiw 
femine.  Which  Charinufl  andVicto- 
mm  gnm  to  JFemut.  Tlw  gcnitiTe  ia  in 
Caavr,  Sdpes  feminis  magnttudine,  oi 
the  thiclcnea  of  one'i  thi^ :  in  tfaa  ab- 
Jatire  in  Cic  Siffnum  ApoUinis,  cujus  in 
&mine  nomm  Myranis  imeriptnm  ett. 
And  in  Virgil,  Eripit  afemine,  accoad- 
ing  to  Caper,  Chtfisiaa,  and  Servins, 
whom  I  baTC  followed,  tfaourii  Priseian 
xeada,  a  femora.  But  Voinus  prden 
the  fonner  reading  to  the  latter.  We 
find  ^e  plural  in  Plautus,  in  I^eud.  fe- 
minn  aomrna.  And  in  Pliny,  Feinina 
atteri  aduriqne  equitatui  notum  est. 

FoTB  and  Forte  are  both  used,  as  fors 
Ibrtnna,  Tar.  unexpected  good  fortune : 
forte  fortnna,  by  good  fortune.  Theac- 
casatiTe  is  more  soaioe,  thoof^  we  find 
it  in  Varro,  fortem  fortunam,  4.  de  L.L. 
And  the  datiTe  ia  alao  in  andent  inaorip- 
tMma,  Forti  Fortutut* 

Fmx,  We  say  frugis,  firugi,  firugem, 
fruge.  Fruffb  bonae,  Gell.  ^ugibous, 
FUuit.  Ad  frugem  bonam  se  recipere^ 
Cic  Eren  flux  u  in  £nn.  Si  jam  date 
at  firux  ;  where  we  see  it  is  a  feminine, 
tbongb  it  bo  no  longer  in  use. 

Now  Fru^  maT  be  a  dative,  or  even 
an  aadent  genitite  for  frugis,  in  tiie 
snne  manner  as  we  hatf  o  seen  cuimodi 
for  cujusmodi,  and  as  thev  used  to  say 
haa  for  lamis,  &c.  And  it  is  in  this 
sense  we  ought  to  take  fVugi,  which  we 
frequently  find  by  itself  for  horao  ftiigi, 
and  signifies  the  same  as  homo  bon» 
frugis,  a  ffood  husband,  a  thrifty  sober 
man. 

GIois,  the  husband's  aster,  or  bro- 
therms  wif e^  according  to  Prisdan,  maka 
glorjs  in  the  genitive,  but  without  att- 
uority ;  so  tlut  it  has  hardly  any  more 
than  the  nominatiTe  and  the  ▼ocative. 

ImpOe  u  an  ablative  which  the  glosau 
of  Riilox.  explain  b^  i^/utiOf :  but  we 
find  also  the  genitive  impetis  in  Lucret, 
and  Klius.  IHriscian  is  even  of  opinion 
tikat  as  of  indigeo  is  formed  indices, 
-eds ;  of  tereo^  teres,  -etis,  &c  so  of  im- 
peto  tt  fonned  impes,  impetis,  though 
tbere  is  no  inatanoe  c^  this  nomioativeb 
Impetibus  crebris  is  in  Lucretius,  whe- 
ther we  take  it  fromhence^  or  from  im- 
petus, hujus  impetus. 

IneUas  or  JTncilff,  are  accusatives 
which  scqtpose  lineaa  or  loca,  an  eztre* 
mity  or  the  farthest  bound:  redigi  ad 
mtas,  to  be  at  his  wit's  end ;  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  the  game  of  dnughts. 


Bmcaaaforthor. 
But  we  say  also  indtus,  -a,  -um,  moved* 
haaty,  quick,  violent ;  which  is  evidently 
quite  another  meaninir.  For  these  nouns 
being  compounded  of  deo»  moveo,  the 
paitide  m  is  negative  in  the  fonner, 
wbSle  it  maika  only  a  quicker  motion  in 
the  latter.  Vis  incite  venti,  Lucr.  In- 
dti  delphini,  Cic  &c 

Ittfidat  oocuxB  also  in  the  accusative 
only.  Philoxenus*s  glosaen  render  it  by 
iK(nir«f^  negationem.  Sothat  wesay,  ire 
inlicias,  to  deny ;  just  as  we  say  ire  ez- 
eqnias,  to  go  to  a  funeral ;  ire  suppeUas, 
to  assist;  where  we  always  understand 
the  prepodtioo  ad,  by.  which  these  ac- 
cusatives are  governed. 

Ingrotiu  hM  only  the  ablative. 

Vdlns  invitis  atque  amborum  ii^ratiis, 

Fkut. 
Tnus  inter  vuk  tempora  toam  amicam 

tuis  ingratiis.  Id. 

Where  Ae  adjective  tnia  plainly  shows 
that  innatiis  is  not  an  advert^  but  a 
noun  sm>stantive,  and  proves  at  the  same 
time  that  Gil&nius  had  no  foundation 
for  saying  that  tuis  ingratib  was  not 
Latin,  though  we  meet  with  it  more 
than  once  in  this  author.  For  it  is  a 
misteke  to  pretend  that  ingratiis  is  put 
there  to  serve  the  measure  of  the  verse 
instead  of  ingratis,  as  Oiffan.  pretends  s 
because,  quite  the  contrary,  it  is  ingratis 
that  is  used  for  ingratiis,  as  may  be  seen 
not  only  in  Plautus,  but  also  in  Lucret. 
and  Terence. 

Instar  is  a  noun  like  exemplar :  Fh>- 
bus  himself  gives  it  instaris,  though 
Charisiusconcusmns  this  genitive.  Hence 
S.  Austin  in  his  granunar  allows  it  to 
have  only  three  cases.  lustar,  he  says, 
quod  est  similitudo,  tres  habet  casuf 
tantum ;  nominativum,  accusativum, 
vocativum ;  et  est  nuroeri  tantum  sin- 
gulaiis.  The  nominative  is  in  Cic. 
Plato  mihi  unus,  instar  est  omnium :  in 
Ulpian,  Si  proponatur  instar  quoddam 
opens.  And  in  Virgil,  Quantum  instar 
in  ipso  est,  ^n.  6.  where  we  see  it  is  of 
the  neuter  gender.  The  accusatlte  bin 
Cic.  Terra  ad  universicttli  oomplezum, 
quasi  puncti  instar  obtinet  And  in 
Justin,  Vallb  ad  instar  castrorum  dau- 
ditur.  Also  in  Appuleius,  ad  instar  in- 
dyti  montis :  and  in  Solinus,  ad  instat 
amnis  ^gyptii.  Which  shows  the  little 
foundation  that  Servius  had  for  saying 
that  instar  was  not  put  with  a  preposition. 
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But  instar  jproperiy  dmotes  the  teprt^ 
aentation  of  a  thing  present ;  "wlieDce 
comes  instare,  as  also  instamwret  aooordU 
ing  to  Festus. 

Juvit  was  heretofore  used  in  the  no- 
minatiTe ;  we  have  still  its  odier  cases, 
but  in  the  nominatJ^e  and  TocatiTe  we 
make  use  of  Jupiter,  which  is  a  flynco- 
pated  word  for  Jovis-pater,  according  to 
GelUus,  just  as  we  still  aay  Marspiter 
for  Marspater.  But  Jupiter  was  also 
called  Diespiter,  for  Diei-pater.  See 
Gellius,  book  5,  c  12. 

Mancqti  is  no  more  than  a  genitive  fbr 
manciim,  though  Prisdan  mkes  it  the 
dative  of  manceps.  Resmandpi;  Cic 
wherein  a  man  hsth  the  property  andfiill 
possession.  Just  as  he  says  lex  mandpii, 
with  two  ii,  the  oondttioni  in  the  making 
over  any  thing.  For  Mane^mim  was 
properly  a  certain  right,  according  to 
which  none  but  Bonum  dtiaens  had  a 
power  of  contracting  with  one  another 
in  regard  to  particular  lands  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Bome  and 
the  territory  of  Italy. 

Manet  though  it  commonly  becomes 
ah  adverb,  as  when  Cicero  says,  bene 
mane,  early  in  the  morning,  is  never- 
theless of  its  own  nature  a  noun,  as  when 
Perrius  says  darum  mane :  and  Mart. 
Sed  mane  totum  dormies.  The  ablative 
is  in  Colum.  sub  dbscuro  mane;  and 
this  abladve  heretofore  ended  in  i,  a 
mani  us^ue  ad  vM|imn,  Plant 

Ifmui  la  a  genitive.  Naud  non  fa- 
cere,  Plaut.  not  to  value  a  straw.  Hence 
it  is  that  Nipvius  in  Festus  has  also 
naooo  ducert ;  and  Festus  has  made  use 
of  it  in  the  accusative ;  Naucum  ait 
Atdus  philologus  poni  pro  nugis. 

Neeeste  and  ^eeMfMM  are  noons  neu- 
ter. The  one  comes  from  neoesris,  and 
tibe  odier  fhmi  necessus. 

Xfecit  It  ranked  in  this  dais  without 
the  least  foundation.  For  we  not  only 
find  neds,  ned, necem,  neoa;  but  even 
the  nominative  nex  is  in  Cicero  aaddae- 
wbere,  Insldiatori  et  latroni  4|uaB  poteM 
adferrl  nex  injusta?  pro  Milon. 

ifihU  is  not  properly  indeclinable :  for 
bdng  the  same  as  NihUum,  whence  it 
has  been  formed  by  syncope,  we  may  say 
that  it  makes  nihili  and  nihilo,  like  the 


Obex  is  not  usual  accordin^^  to  Pbo- 
CBs,  but  onlv  the  ablative  obice ;  as  if 
Flautus  had  not  said,  iste  obei,  in  Mer- 


cbL  rknu  muUe  cMcci^  in  PoM^gyr.  asid 
others  in  die  same  maancr. 

(^pt IS m Cliansi  and  m  nisciHifaBB 
is  taken  ftr  plenty,  or  Ibr  naaalaBCe. 
See  Opa  in  the  list  oTptaral  fwiiiliw, 
pu466. 

Ops  was  ncreloiorB  sa  aaieclivie} 
whence  comes  also'  inopi^  tiMt  wonai 
ope  destittttiiB,  says  Festns. 

Aendiff  h«  at  least  four  ewes:  Ae 
genitive,  impurissimfle  pffinlfei  boiAls, 
Cic  Tlie  dative,  pccndi  dare  viva  ma- 
rito  J  £nn.  where  pecudi  maiTio  is  flniy 
an  apportion,  so  tihat  it  ia  in  ^ 
have  pretenoed  to  infer  IWhu  1 
heretofore  they  said  hie  pecfva; 
cuiiative,  pecudcm  awrpain  csm 
ret,  Tadt.  The  ablative,  qua  pecode  ns- 
failgenuHnatarafcBcaiidiiM,  Cic  speak- 
ing of  swine.  But  CharisittB  laahs  it 
amon^  the  nouns  that  have  neidMr  »>. 
minative  nor  vocative.  TUaabows  the 
impropriety  of  tlie  Ibllowinge 
though  iStij  are  so 
^regia  pecus,  nHirlnda  pecus,  i 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  given 
by  some,  tliat  pecos,  pecudia,  sgnifieB 
no  more  than  a  beast ;  and  pecus,  peca- 
ns, a  flodc ;  it  is  certain  notwitlislmid- 
ing  that  both  are  indiffcrentiy  used  for 
a  sheep,  a  wether,  an  dcphant,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  catUe.  See  L.  Valla,  Ub.  4. 
c  42.  Pecndes  refers  even  to  ^•b^  in 
Viig. 

Cumtacetc 

que  volucres, 

lacua  late  liquidoa  temutt,  &c. 
:n.4. 

For  one  would  Aink  Aat  havii^  pot 
quae  in  the  feminine  intfae  seoond  verse^ 
ttiere  is  no  other  word  to  wfaidi  it  on 
be  more  naturally  referred  than  to  this, 
which  is  in  the  first  verse.  But  pecus, 
-oris,  neuter,  frequently  denotes  a  mul- 
titude in  the  singular. 

Ignavum  fucoa  pecus  a  prasepibas  ar 
cent,  Virg. 

Cnjum  pecos,  IdL  wlilefa  < 
be  said  of  pecudis,  feminine. 

Both  of  them  may  beappiied  to  aatn- 
pid  heavy  follow,  though  peeudis  iamere 
usual  in  this  sense. 

PBtft  has  only  ftmir  easesi  Ibe  noiniaa- 
tive,  plus  duo  nOilia  cms,  liv*  the  ge- 
nitive, phiris  est  deqniwlhi,  Cfe.Jheac- 
cusative^  plus  qningentea  eolapboain- 
ft^t  niU,  Tsr,   tM  ablaiiee^  phne 
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tMto  alteRii  Fhvt.  aad  Ibe  ^owkt 
render  plus'by  ^'Ximv:  so  that  it  wants 
•Illy  iba  Toeature  and  the  dative. 

JPnid*,  about  whick  gnmmarians  have 
made  snob  a  mighty  p^er,  isonly  a  real 
ablatiTe,  like  Mundo :  this  shows  that 
hewteftwe  tkqr  said  poiidnsy  pondi;  and 
poDdqe,  powderis ;  so  that  pondo  per- 
foraosthe  same  office  as  pondeie:  co- 
looa  aiiiaa  Iflms  pondo^  a  gold  cmwn 
of  a  poond  weight. 

Preeii  is  an  old  nominativet  whence 
by  syncope  tlft^  have  made  prex.  S.Cy- 
nl's  ftloas.  mm^mmX^nt^  obsecration  prez. 
We  find  it  in  the  dative;  nihil  est  pred 
loGi  idictum,  Ter*  In  the  accusative ; 
Aimc  le  oro  per  precem.  Plant  In  the 
ablative^  prece  et  obsecratione  nti,  CSc. 


preoe  ad  mc^  sedacerbissime  acripstt,  ad 
Attic 

The  plural  Precet  is  very  common. 

Ptvoeriif  acooiding  to  Chaiisius,hatfa 
abo  four  cases.  Which  seems  more  pco» 
bable,  asys  Vossius,  than  the  opinion 
of  those  who  will  have  it  that  there  is 
no  more  than  Procerem, 

And  the  aame  ou|^  to  be  said  of  bU 
lioem»  tfipUocniy  septemplicisy  and  tii- 
plicis,  though  grammarians  rank  them 
also  in  the  number  of  nouns  that  have 
but  ime  case.  For  we  find  biles  for  }»- 
/iMVf »  woven  with  a  double  thread ;  and 
trilez  for  T^s/urtt,  woven  with  thrre 
threads,  as  we  see  in  the  old  glossary, 
pvibfisfaed  by  H.  Stephen,  where. one 
would  think  that  we  ou^t  rather  to 
read  biiiz  and  trillx,  since  they  have  a 

J^riram  eonsartam  hami%  auro^ie  tca- 
licem,  Virg. 

Pu9f  neuter,  besides  the  nominative, 
accusative,  and  vocative,  which  are  usual, 
hath  also  the  genitive  puris ;  the  dadve 
puri  ;  and  the  ablative  pure,  which  we 
read  in  Celsus  and  other  writers.  And 
tiierefore  it  is  ^rithoat  fbundation  they 
have  been  ranked  among  the  defsctiveB. 

Smtiumdm  is  ana^Kctive  which  sop- 
poseth  pecunin,  and  therefore  it  may 
have  every  case.  And  thus  we  might 
asy  ibr  instance^  mittere  koatos  ad  res 
repetundas,  and  the  like.  ISut  the  rea^ 
son  of  our  meeting  with  hardly  any  more 
thaa  the  gisnittve  rspetundarum,  and  the 
abklive  repetundis,  is  because  veibsof 
accusing  jpivem  only  these  two  cases. 

JbtmM  If  n  syncope  for  aiuietas ;  «nd 


therefore  Ittf  genitive  must  be  satictatis. 
This  is  so  much  the  more  agreeable  to' 
truth,  as  we  meet  with  this  syncope  like- 
wise in  the  other  esses,  satiate  for  satie- 
tate,  Lucr.  astiatem  for  sadetatem,  &c. 
Srempt  is  an  old  word  which,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  agnifies  similis  re  ipsa, 
allalike,  of  the  same  nature.  It  is  used 
in  the  nominative  and  the  vocative :  and 
the  ablative  is  sirempse  according  to 
Charisius.  Cato  has  made  use  of  the 
nominative.  £t  prvterea  rog^  ut  in 
ouemque  adversus  ea,  u  populus  con- 
oemnarit,  siremps  lex  fiet,  quasi  adver- 
sus legem  fecisset.  In  dissuas.  1^.  frum. 
We  meet  with  it  also  in  the  old  laws : 
Qui  ager  ex  publico  in  privatum  com- 
mutatus  sit,  de  eo  agio  siremps  lex  esto, 
quasi  is  ager  P.  Mucio,  et  L.  Calpurw 
nio  consuubus  per  totam  lempublicam. 
Fragm,  lecis  Agrar.  That  whatever 
lands  shall  be  transferred  firom  the  pub- 
lic into  private  hands,  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  as  those 
which  the  Unds  of  the  republic  enjoyed 
all  over  Italy,  under  the  consulate  cf 
Mudus  and  Calpumius.  And  Cujas 
hath  observed  that  thus  we  should  reid 
the  following  passage  of  Sen.  ep.  9S. 
Omnium  quae  tenram  premunt  siremps 
lex  esto :  whereas  the  old  reading  was 
downright  nonsense,  fere  miles  esto. 
But  in  Plautus's  Prologue  to  his  Am- 
phit.  where  we  read 

Sirempse  legem  jussit  esse  Jupiter. 

the  old  editions  have  siimlem  rem  ipse 
in  l^^em  jussit  esse  Jupiter.  Which 
gives  room  to  conjecture  that  the  right 
reading  is  sirempse,  in  lege,  &c.  a  con- 
jecture fkvoured  by  Vossius. 

SohUf  see  Unu$,  p.  458. 

Sardit  is  in  the  nontinative  in  S.  Am- 
breee,  but  this  is  not  to  be  imitated. 
The  other  cases,  hujus  sordis,  banc  sor- 
dem,  and  hac  sorde,  are  usual. 

i^omtef  which  Servius  calls  an  adverb, 
is  rather  an  ablative,  as  appears  by  the 
Chnek ;  sponte,  wjMi^iru,  GIosb.  Philox. 
Uinrif  yvtifif,  Gloss.  Cyril.  This  ap- 
pean  also  by  the  a^iective  joined  to  it, 
sponte  mea,  sua  sj^nte,  &c.  We  read 
luewise  suss  spontis  in  Colum.  and  in 
other  writers.  But  the  nominative  |s 
obsolete,  though  we  read  in  Ausonius, 

Sponte  ablativi  casus,  quis  rectus  eiit? 
spons. 
Supitelia  is  in  Plautus.    Hie  i 
tive  suppetias  i^  very  common. 
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TM»ndTab0  «re  both  uted :  Stfl- 
bntis  tabi  Moieni,  Lucan.  £t  lemm 
tabo  nwculaatf  Virg. 

Tofiftundmi  is  nomiiiative  and  accii- 
sattve.     The  genitive  is  tantidem ;  the 


2Vfli9ie  ia  not  decUned.  Wheieforeit 
is  a  mistake  in  Ortelius  to  conclude  his 
dncriirtM  of  this  place  by  saying,  af- 
qiie  h«e  de  Xenpia*  But  tbem  are  a 
great  many  more  such  in  his  works, 
which  shows  that  he  was  lesa  skilled  iu 
grammar,  than  in  geography. 
■  Vktfn  and  Viee  are  still  in  use.  But 
Fhocas  gives  it  also  the  genitive  vicis, 
which  Livy  used,  lib.  1.  ne  sacra  regia 
Tids  deaerorenUir.  And  the  ancient  in- 
terpreter of  &  Luke^  c  1.  In  ordioe  vi- 
cia  mut.  Acoordingto  Charisius  it  hath 
also  the  dadve  vid.    The  nominative 


abovld  tfaerefiwa  be  vidi,  (or  liy  I 
vix ;  but  we  find  no  such  wo 
among  the  grammarians,  though  ii  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  adverb  vix  is  de- 
rived from  thence. 

Virus  hath  the  genitive  viri,  and  the 
dative  viro^  in  Ijucretiii%  thou^  pro- 
bably they  are  to  be  found  in  no  <xher 
author. 

Vii  hath  four  cases  in  the  singular. 

Viseta,  neuter,  which  Fhocas  willjd- 
low  to  have  only  the  ablative  viscere, 
which  we  find  in  Ovid,  trahentia  viioeie 
tela;  hath  also  visceris  in  the  genitive, 
accordiiigto  Charisius.  Moreover,  the 
nominative  viscus  is  in  Suetonius^  Lu- 
cretius^ and  Celflus.  And  the  plund 
Viscera  is  veiy  common. 

Viscua,  masculine  ;  see  p.  458. 


P.  64.     0/  Nouns  that  follow  different  Declensions^ 
whether  in  one  or  in  different  Numbers. 


Of  the  first  and  third  dedendon. 

A8,  as  Calchas,  antis,  Vufg. 

Cftlchas»  •,  Flaut. 

£S,  Ganges,  «,  and  is,  Papin.  Ftin. 

Btiphrates, «,  and  is,  Lucan.  JMin. 

And  in  the  same  manner  Thucydide% 
Mithridates  or  Mithradates,  for  we  meet 
with  both  in  ancient  monuments,  Oron- 
tcs,  Tigranes,  Heroclides,  Timachides, 
.£etes,  Herodes,  Euripides,  and  others 
which  may  be  seen  in  Prise,  lib.  6. 

Mji*  Those  in  Mji  were  heretofore 
of  the  first  declension,  whereas  they  are 
now  of  the  third. 

Dogma,  SB,  I«ab€r. 

Glaucoma,  s.  Plant. 

tSafoma,  as,  Vitruv. 

Schema,  ss,  Plaut. 

II. 

Of  the  second  and  third  dedensUm* 

ERt  as  cancer,  cancri,  and  canceris. 

Canecris  ut  vertat  metas  se  ad  solstiti- 
ales,  Luoret. 

Where  he  is  speaking  of  a  heavenly  con- 
stelhition.  Amobius  uses  it  in  the  same 
manner  for  a  distemper. 


Muldber,  muldberi,  or  muldbri,  and 

muldberia. 

Mulciberis  cssgd  Manque  Yemisqiie  do- 
lls, Ovid. 

Muldbri  is  quoted  in  vene  by  Gccrot 
S.  Tusc     And  Muldberi  in  CapeUa. 

Sequester,  sequestri,  PUut.  l^ig;  sa- 
questris,  Clc 

EUSt  Perseus,  Pcnd,  and  •««. 

US,  Glomus,  glomi,  and  glomeria. 

But  a  great  many  are  mistaken  in 
placing  O&tts  among  thb  number ;  be- 
cause it  is  true  we  aay  gibbi,  but  not  flb- 
beris,  as  thev  pretend,  thougli  R.  Ste- 
I^ien  has  fisllen  into  this  mittake  in  his 

C\  Thesaurus  and  in  his  Dicticmary. 
passage  he  quotes  from  Juvenal, 
Attritus  gibbere  nasus,  is  not  to  be 
found;  we  read  only  in  the  6th  sat. 

Attritus  galea,  mediisquoin  narilma  in- 
gensgibbus. 

They  are  also  mistaken  in  regard  to 
Gibber,  of  whidi  they  pretend  to  make 
gibberis.  For  this  noun,  whether  it  be 
an  adjective  or  a  substantive,  is  always 
of  the  second  declension.  Gibberi  qpina 
leviter  remissa,  Varr.  Gallins  AlHcanc 
varise,  grandes,  gibbene,  Id.  Gallina- 
rum  genus  gibberum,  Plin.  liK  10.  c  S6. 
But  in  the  passage  they  quote  out  of  the 


AdSiiom  and  Nola. 
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8*  te6lc»  diap,  4«,  Ihcra  H  ottly  te  no- 
flunatiTtti  Sfriacia  (iMlnu)  turn  sunt 
p«lflaria»  Bid  gibber  in  dotw;  firom 
^fhich  tbej  can  infer  noitUng.  TUs 
flbows  that  these  great  TbeBanrae's  and 
ifaeee  Dktiojiariea  are  not  free  from 
t  even  in  the  late  editiona. 


Omipounded  o/*  paler. 

Those  eomponnded  fif  pBtar,  which  are 
all  hrtloised  from  the  Orec^  follow  the 
aeoond  declension ;  as, 

Antipater,  Antipatri,  i  'Atr/mM'^  «. 

Sosipater,  tri,  i  IttfUrmrMt  m, 

Thtme  inltich  are  pmiely  Xadn  Ibilow 
Aethird;  as, 

jJiospiler,  itnsj  BXarspttsr,  itns. 

Semi  pater,  atria.  Ad  sanctom  seniipa" 
treoi*  Ib  vet.  cann. 

III. 
Of  the  itcond  and  fourth  declension, 
Angiportus,  us,  Hoc 

Flebis  in  solo  leris  angiportu. 

Angiportus,  i,  Cic.  Catull.  Ter. 

Areus,  ns,  Hor.  more  nsu^ 

Arcus,  i,  Varr.  apud  Non. 

Cibus,  i,  heretofore  of  the  fourth, 
Flaut.  , 

Cohxs,  i,  and  us,  Cfaaris.  Firisc 

Comus,  i,  and  us,  Stat. 

Copressus,  i,  Hor.  Virg. 

CupresBUSy  us,  Colum. 

Domua. 

Faffus,  i,  and  us,  Virg,  For  some 
read  Signs  for  iagos»  S.  Oeorg.  ▼.  71. 
as  we  still  find  umbrosae  fagus,  in  Cu- 
lioe.  Just  as  Scaliger  insists  tqpon  our 
reading  aerise  platanus,  in  the  very  same 
moA,  where  odiers  read  platanL 

Fastus,  i,  and  us,  Hor.  Claud.  Varr. 
ColumL  Ovid,  Bcda.  lliough  Servius 
oondeoms  Lucan  for  saying. 

Nee  mens  Eudoxi  vincetur  fastibus  an- 
nus. 

We  must  own,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
taate  usuAl  in  the  second. 

Ficus,  fid  and  ficus,  Voss.  signifying 
as  well  die  tree  as  its  fruit.  But  to  de- 
«ote  a  distemper,  it  is  only  of  the  se- 
cond, though  FHscian  says  in  plain 
tcrma^  £tiam  hie  ficus  vitium  corporis, 
quartsB  est,  liU  6.  For  which  be  is  cen- 
sured by  I^  Valla  and  by  Ramus,  be- 
cause he  proves  it  only  by  some  verses 
of  Martia],  which  are  of  very  uncertain 
euthority. 


FractiMy  i,  Ter*  «%  Cic 

Humus,  i,  iMieAofore  u%  Non. 

Laurus,  i,  Virg.  us,  Hor.    But  SaP- 
viua  prefers  the  former. 
^  Lectos,  i,  heretofore  us,  Flaut. 

Omatus,  i,  Ter.  us,  Cic* 

Fannuw,  i,  heretofore  us,  Mon« 

Ffnus,  i,  and  ua,  l^rg. 

Qyerens,  i,  and  us,  Cic.  Qiieiwnim 
rami  in  terra  jacent,  in  sua  Chorogr. 
apud  Prise. 

Soomus,  i.  Mid  us,  Varr.    But  the  , 
former  is  almoat  the  only  one  now  in 
use. 

Sonus,  i,  and  us,  Non.  The  former 
more  usual. 

Succus,i,  always  of  the  second  declen- 
sion. Though  Appul.  has  made  it  of  the 
foortb,  NtttrJmentis  succuum,  &c. 

Susurrua,  i,  and  us,  Tbe  latter  is  in 
AppuL 

Ventus,  i,  and  us,  Flaut. 

— —  Qui  secnndo  ventu  vectusest, 
as  Sosipater  and  Charisius  read  it 
f  Versus,  i*  and  us.     The  latter  more 
usuaL   The  former  in  Laberiua. 

Versorum,  non  numerorum,  numero 
studuimus. 

Vulgus,  i,  and  us,  aocoidiag  to  Chans. 

Other  Nouns  wkkh  are  ranked  in  the  same 
dassms  the  firecedbig,hmivkbmtfiun^ 


Fenu%  which  Charisius  and  Oedo- 
nhis  will  have  to  be  of  the  second  and 
fourth,  is  only  of  the  fourth.  What  de- 
cdved  them  was  the  genitive  peni, 
which  coines  from  penum,  neuter. 

Specus  likewise'  is  never  of  the  se- 
cond ;  wherefore  it  would  be  an  error 
td  say  sped  or  speco,  though  some 
grammarians  have  marked  it  thns. 

Sinus  is  indeed  of  the  second  and 
fourth,  but  in  drflR»ent  meamngs ;  fat 
in  the  second  it  is  taken  for  amflk-pail, 
and  in  the  fourth  for  the  bosom,  and  me- 
ti^ihorically  for  the  bosom  or  gulf  of  the 
sea. 

Centimanus,  which  FHscian  afiiirms 
to  be  of  the  fourth,  the  same  as  manus, 
is  always  of  the  second.  He  quotes  from 
-  Horace, 

Testis  mearum  centimanus  6yges 
Sententiarum  notus. 

Where  centimanus  is' evidently  in  the 
nominative,  and  of  course  proves  no- 
thing. 


476  Additions  and  Notes. 

Sibflus.    He  conunite  tbe  fame  mi*-  or  pleU  by  contrwrtion,  seoordiiig  « 

takeinregird  to  this  word,  quoting  from  H.   Stephen  reads  it;  just  as  wessj 

Sisenna,  Procul  sibilus  significare  con-  fami  for  famei ;  pemidi  for  pcnririe^ 

suli  coepit.  and  such  like. 

Qjuies,  etis,  Cic  et  alii. 

^^"*  Q)ues,  Of  Aftan.  et  K«t«  apvd  Plase. 

Cfthote  that  are  of  th€  third  and  fourth  Requies,  ei,  and  sometimes  etis,  Cic. 

^^claaiofu  Hence  we  find  also  senectutis  wem  i»- 

Acus,  eris  $  and  ecus,  us,  Col.  chaff.  qUietem,  lib.  de  Senect.  aocordiBg  to 

Penus,  oris ;  and  penus,  ut»  whence  ttie  old  editions :   intenralla  raqdelit, 

comes  penu  in  the  ablative.  1.  de  fin. :  ut  tantumrequietb  habeam, 

S^ecusyorii ;  and  speeus,  ii%  idience  ad  Attic 

comes  specu  in  the  ablative.  In  like  manner  quies,  inquies,  and  le- 

quies,  wereheretofore  taken  adjectiTclj, 

V  •  nQ^  followed  Ae  third  dedension.  Jam* 

Ofihote  that  are y  the  third  and^fifthde^  que  qua  mentem  fortana  fccenA  qnie. 

^iemien.  tem,  Nov.  apud  Fkise.    Guporeetlln- 

Hebes  (of  which  they  have  made  sua  perdtum  et  inquieiem,  SaL    Qood 

plebs),  gen.  plebis,  Liv.   and  plebei,  ubetui  requies  victuoonteotusabuidct, 

Vano,  Tadtos.  IVibunns  plebd,  GeU.  Viig.  in  Culice,  as  Scaliger  reads  iL 


P.  67.  Of  the  five  Latin  declensions  which  are  di- 
stinguished by  the  genitive  singular,  the  first,  second 
and  third  correspond  to,  and  are  dmved  finoio,  the  three 
declensions  in  Greek.  The  fourth  is  a  contraction  of 
the  third,  and  the  fifth  is  formed  partly  from  the  first, 
partly  from  the  third. 

The  dative  and  ablative  cases  were  originally  the 
same,  and  ended  in  i,  like  the  Greek  dative*  For  the 
most  part  they  continue  the  same  in  form,  and  where 
they  differ  there  are  many  examples  of  one  being  used 
for  the  other.  They  express  diSerent  uses  of  the  Greek 
dative,  to  which  they  at  first  corresponded  in  form  and 
sense.  There  are  only  three  cases  in  English,  the  no- 
minative, genitive  and  accusative ;  e.  g.  father,  father's, 
father :  the  difference  is  better  seen  in  the  pronouns, 
he,  his,  him  &c. :  the  relations  expressed  by  the  other 
cases,  and  som^etimes  by  the  genitive^  are  denoted  in 
English  by  the  accusative  with  various  prepositions. 

P.  71.     The  genitive  singular  of  neuter  nouns  in 


Additions  and  Notes. 
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turn  is  frequently  in  f ;  as  oti  for  otii,  auxili  for  aux- 
ilii  &C. 

P.  78.     Proper  names  in  es  sometimes  make  i  in  the 
genitive;  as  Verres,  G.  Verri. 

P.  86.   A  List  of  Nouns  Substantive  that  form  the  Ab- 
lative in  I  or  in  E. 


jiflmlcUif  nin  ita  conjunctus  est  affi. 
nitati,  VenuL 

Amniy  which  Frischlinufi  rejectiy  is  in 
Horace; 

rapido  fenrentius  amni. 

And  in  Vizg. 

— — prono  lapit  aNeus  amni, 

a^ocxrding  to  Pierius  and  all  the  ancient 
Copies;  as  also  aceprding  to  Charisiiu 
and  Priscian. 

But  we  meet  filoewise  wkli  Jmne  in 
Hor. 

nusbe,  qui  Xantho  lavis  amne  crines, 

in  Xncan,  Miurtial,  and  othen. 

Angm  is  absoluteW  rejected  by  FHsch- 
linua,  tiiouj^  Frisdan  has  endeavoured 
to  establish  it  by  means  of  this  passage 
of  Horace ;  cane  pejus  et  angui.  But 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  editions  faatve 
angue.  And  we  meet  with  it  also  in 
Plropertius. 

'Ksiphones  atro  si  furit  angue  capoL 

In  Statiufi,  angue  ter  ezcusso,  and  in 
AndionioiSa 

jivi  i  ■  -Mala  dudsavi  domuni,Hor. 
At!  inoerti,'  CIc  de  Augur,  ex  Cbaris. 
And  heretofore  avim  in  the  accusadve 
in  N«viu^ 

jfve  is  to  be  found  in  Varro,  ave  si- 
nistra, 6.  de  L.  L.  And  he  himself  also 
admits  it  in  his  2d  book  de  Anal,  as  does 
also  Priscian,  lib.  7. 

Qmlm  Cms  wen  both  used*  aoodrd- 
ing  to  Chans.  But  the  safest  way  is  to 
use  otdy  the  latter. 

dm  occurs  constantly  in  Plautut,  in 
Perte«  Act.  4.  se.  Cui  faomini. 


qui  Atticam  hodie  OTitatam 
MaTimam,  mijorem  ted,  atque  auzi 
civi  naniina. 

In  Cioera  H  is  the  stmt,  ut  mine  in  uno 


trri  res  ad  reaistendum  ait,  ad  Atdcumy 
lib.  7.  ep.  3.  De  clarissimo  dvi^  Ub.  14. 
ep.  1 1.  accordinf;  to  all  the  ancient  co- 
pies, as  Malaspma  and  Vossius  main- 
tain, and  as  Lambinus  and  Grutenis 
read  it,  though  in  several  editions  the 
passage  be  corrupted. 
^  But  Cw  occurs  in  Juvenal  and  in 
other  writers  t 

Quid  iUo  dve  tulisset 

Natuia  in  terris,  quid  Roma  beatins  un- 


quam 


?  Sat.  la 


0am  is  in  Vlrg. 

Advectum  JEneam  daad  victoaque  pe- 
nates        Inferre.  Mn,  8. 

CUb' / -—4n  colli  tnndentes  pabula  Ue- 
ta.  Lucret. 

Fme  ia  very  common :  but 

Ftni  fKquently  occurs  in  Oeilinaaad 
in  Pkpinian.  It  is  even  in  Hirdus  1. 
Be  b«lo  Alex,  as  Sdpio  Gentilis  ob- 
serves.  We  find  it  likewise  in  Tenen- 
tnmus  and  in  Manilius,  lib.  I. 

Fuifiuii  ——qui  aluat  lurfuri  sues. 
Plant. 

JWi,  of  w}a£k  Alvarea  doubted,,  ia 
in  nautua. 

mhil  est :  tanquam  si  claudus  dm,  cum 

liisti  est  axnbulandum. 
Asln.  act  S.  sc.  Quod  hoc  est  negoti?. 

It  is  also  in  the  O^rttres ;  in  IVKltiu^ 
and  in  Apuldus. 

jgni  .  .-.^Ignl  coruBco  nubila  divi^ 
dens.  Hor. 

Tgne;  I  commistis  igne  tenons. 
Virg.  And  the  last  was  the  bestaccord- 
ingto  Pliny. 

Jmbfi*  Imbn  onimentum  comimpt 
patiebantur.  Cic  in  Venr.  5. 

Nee  minuses  imbri  solcsAtaperta aevep 
na  FhMpicere.  Virg.  L  Georg. 
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Jmbre*    Romam  petit  Imbre  lutoqiie 

Aspersus.  Hor. 
Xa£i    Nee  Doritate  cibi,  nee  labi 

corporis  ilia.  Lucret. 
Lapidu  Cum  lapidi  lapidem  terimus. 

Idem. 
LucL  —.^  In  luci  quae  potent  res 

Aocidere.     Idem* 
MdU.     Aut  pice  cum  melli,  nitrum 

sulfur  et  acetum.  Seren. 
Messi  also  occurs  in  Varro  1.  de  R.R. 
where  some  however  read  messe  lacU. 
Monti,  ForUu  Vossius  quotes  them 
both  from  Varro.  But  on  the  contrary 
Yarro  condemns  them,  which  VossiuB 
does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  ob- 
served. It  is  in  the  8th  book  de  L.  L. 
n.  64.  where  intending  to  show  that  an 
erroneous  custom  does  not  at  all  make 
against  the  truth  of  analogy,  he  says 
that  whoever  makes  use  of  Iloc  Monti 
and  Hoc  Fonti,  where  odiers  read  ffoc 
Motae  and  Hoc  Fonie^  and  the  Hke, 
which  are  said  two  ways,  one  true,  the 
other  false,  does  no  manner  of  hurt  to 
the  analogy ;  but  that  the  other  on  the 
comircry  who  follows  this  analogy,  esta- 
blishes and  confirms  it.  Whereby  we 
see  that  Varro  rejects  the  ablative  in  i, 
and  admits  only  of  that  in  e,  as  most 
agreeable  to  analogy. 

MuffUf  which  some  pretend  to  prove 
by  the  17th  diapter  of  the  9di  book  of 
Pliny,  occurs  only  in  the.titky  which  is 
indeed,  de  mugili ;  but  not  in  the  text 
of  the  author.  Ilierefore  Charisius 
cbooaca nUhcr  toaay  mugile>  Andthenea 
it  is  that  in  the  genitive  plural  in  ^s 
sane  di^ptar  of  Pliny,  be  baamugikim 
and  not  mugilium. 

jffavL  •— —  Navi  finacta  ad  Andrum 
gectus  est.  Ter. 
Quo  eidm  tibi  navi  opus  liilt?  Cic. 
Nave;  At  media  Mnestheusinced^u 
nave  per  ipaos. 
Hortatur  sodos.— — -Virg. 
NepU  is  in  Prisdan,  but  without  aii- 
thority. 

OceqntL    Ocdpiti  cseco,  posticas  Oe- 
currite  sannae.  Pen. 
Ocdpiti  calvo  es.  Auson. 

OrbL  Pectora,  terrarum  qui  m  oitii 
aancts  tnetur.    Lucret..  ss 


GiAnlusy  and  Vosdns  read  bioi.  And 
Charisius  affirms  that  this  b  a  very  good 
word»  being  ibund  in  Ciecro»  Orin  tctw 
rarum  oomprehensos.  5  de  Rep.  and 
that  it  is  ascertained  by  Pliny,  lib.  5. 
de  sennme  dubio.  Varro  freqaeiitly 
uses  it,  aqua  fiigida  et  ortn  ligneo.  3.  de 
R.  R.  c.  5.  in  oibi  roCimdo  oetendunt, 
c.  16.  and  the  like.  • 

On  is  admitted  by  Chans,  and  Prise. 
Even  Varro  acknowledge  thai  they 
commonly  said  without  a  mistake  Oi 
or  Ove,  Am  or  Ave, 

Parti,  loquitur  de  me  et  de  parti 
mea.  Plant. 
And  in  Lucretius  we  often  meet  with  it 
Some  read  it  even  in  Cicero.  Parti  mis- 
oentur  in  una.  in  Arat.  But  otben 
read.  Partem  admiscentur  in  unam: 
very  likely  because  thcywere  of  opinion 
that  parti  was  not  used. 

Futu    Raptaque  de  dertro  robnala 
repa^^posti.  Ovid. 

Po$U,    Turn  poste  reduso.  Locan. 

Suri,  Charis.  Esse  rare  or  ruii,  to 
be  in  the  country.  Ruii  veniunt  rustici, 
Plant,  they  come  from  the  country. 

SegtH,  Ex  s^geti  vclUto  ^mluniy  «^ 
cutam,  &C.     Cato  de  R.  R. 

SordL  Visoeribus  caeds,  prape  jam, 
sortique  aepultis.  LucML 

SartL     Sorti  SQni  viottia.  Plam. 

Stercori  ooeurs  frequently  in  the  Flo- 
rentlike  FaodtoU,  It  ia  alao  m.  Apn- 
leius  according  to  Sdoppius. 

AfpeUscCifi.  In  instnoMnlo  ci  so. 
pelleclili  C«  Verris.  Cb. 

F0c(t.— -In  medium  hue  a 


Prisdan  pretends  that  yecte  was  like- 
wise used,  but  he  gives  no  antlKMiij  fat 
it. 

Ungui.  ^acuio  ne  seoerungui  Hor. 


being  at  the  end  of  the  vene^  where! 
might  have  put  ungue;  yet  this  is  the 
established  reading  in  all  the  andoit 
copies.  And  Chansiui  takes  notioetbst 
Calvus  had  used  it  thus :  but  wemeet 
likewise  vnth  Ungue  in  Propert. 

Unguenkeam  menoq^isreresaepe  fldcn. 
It  is  also  in  Ovid»  ld«Etia]»  and  others. 
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P.  88.  Greek  noiiiis  in  ys  follow  the  Ghreek  decleor 
sion  in  the  plural,  as  well  as  in  the  singular,  as  Plur. 
N.  Erinnys  &c. 

P.  93.  Duo  and  ambo  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
indeclinable  in  the  nom.  and  ace.,  and  hence  are  used 
even  for  the  feminine. 

P.  96.  Adjectives  in  as  are  of  one  termination ;  as 
Arpinas,  cujas  &c. :  potis  and  pote  were  sometimes 
used  in  all  genders :  though  properly  potis  is  masc. 
and  fem.,  pote  neut 

Sometimes  substantives  are  used  adjectively,  and 
then  have  the  variations  of  adjectives.  Some  substan- 
tives have  different  terminations  for  each  gender ;  as 
rex,  regina ;  coluber,  colubra  &c. 

P.  100.  3000,  CIO  ciD  CIO :  4000,  cio  cio  cio  cio : 
6000, 100 :  6000,  loo  cio  :  7000,  lOO  cio  cio :  and  the 
same  principle  was  followed  in  the  higher  numbers. 

The  Roman  As,  libra  or  pound,  consisted  of  twelve 
unciae  or  ounces,  and  its  divisions  were  as  follows :  un- 
cia,  one  ounce  or  one-twelilh ;  sescunx,  one  ounce  and 
a  half,  or  one-eighth:  sextans,  two  ounces,  two-twelfths 
or  one-sixth ;  quadrans,  three  ounces,  three-twelfths  or 
one-fourth ;  triens,  four  ounces,  four-twelfths  or  one- 
third  ;  quincunx,  five  ounces  or  five-twelfths ;  semissis, 
six  ounces,  six-twelfths  or  one^^half ;  septunx,  seven 
ounces  or  seven-twelfths ;  bes  or  bessis,  eight  ounces, 
eight-twelf&sor  two-thirds ;  dodrans,  nine  ounces,  nine- 
twelfths  or  three^fourths :  decunx,  ten  ounces,  ten- 
twelfths  or  five-sixdis ;  deunx,  eleven  ounces,  eleven- 
twelfths;   libra,  twelve  ounces  or  twelfths,  i.e.  one 
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whole.  They  used  these  tenns  also  to  express  the  (ac- 
tional parts  of  any  unit ;  thus  bes  was  eight-tweliUis  or 
two-thirds  of  any  thing,  &c. 

P.  1 13.  A  pronoun  is  a  word  which  is  used  instead 
of  a  noun  substantive,  but  never  agrees  with  one. 
Hence  there  are  none  but  the  substantive  or  personal 
pronouns  and  the  relative,  which  is  a  personal  pronoun 
of  the  same  person,  only  when  a  personal  pronoun  is  its 
antecedent.  What  are  sometimes  called  adjective  pro- 
nouns, are  merely  nouns  adjective,  with  a  substantive 
either  expressed  or  understood. 

From  this  it  appears  that  there  are  but  two  nominative 
pronouns  in  Latin,  ego,  tu ;  and  but  three  altogether, 
ego,  tu,  sui :  together  with  qui,  when  one  of  these  pro- 
nouns is  its  antecedent :  and  that  in  English  there  are 
three,  /,  thoUy  he,  together  with  whoy  masc.  and  fern., 
which,  neut.  always  a  personal  pronoun ;  whilst  which, 
of  all  genders,  is  always  an  adjective. 

P.  116.  Mi,  the  vocative  of  mens,  is  a  contraction 
from  mie,  the  vocative  of  the  obsolete  mius :  it  was  used 
sometimes  in  the  feminine.  Mi  is  also  sometimes  a 
plural  vocative  for  mei. 

Mis  and  tis  are  ancient  genitives  of  ego,  tu. 

Hae  was  anciently  the  neut  plur.  f^  haec. 

P.  118.  Is  formerly  made  im  for^um ;  ibus,  eabus, 
for  eis ;  eae,  gen.  fem.  for  eius. 

P.  119.  Quis  was  originally  of  all  genders:  like 
potis,  ms^s,  Batis,  nimis,  originally  adjectives  of  all 
genders.  Qui  and  quis  were  anciently  declined  with- 
out changing  the  y ;  as  quoius  for  cuius,  quoi  for  cut, 
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whence  quo  in  the  ablative,  which  is  gomeiimes  «ko 
uae^  as  a  dathre :  hence  also  qui  in  the  ablatire,  which 
is  of  all  genders. 

Quis,  anciently  made  ques  in  the  plural ;  wh^ice  qui- 
bus :  but  from  qui>  queis  or  quis.  The  accusative  plu* 
ral  neuter  was  sometimes  qua  instead  of  quae. 

Quo,  eo,  illo,  were  anciently  used  as  neuter  plural 
accusatives. 

P.  126.  To  the  neuter  passives  we  may  add,  fio  fac- 
tus  sum,  picereo  mcestus  sum,  iuro  iuravi  and  iuratus 
sum,  confido  confidi  and  confisus  sum,  odi  and  osus 
siun. 

P.  127.  To  the  neutral  passives  add,  liceo,  to  be 
prized  or  valued ;  liceor,  to  offer  a  price ;  fio. 

On  the  Verb. 

As  the  author's  account  of  the  verb  contains  many 
particulars,  common  to  most  grammars  or  peculiar  to 
hims^,  which  appear  to  me  erroneous,  it  will  not  be 
superfluous  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  a  more  en- 
larged explanation  of  my  own  inquiries  on  this  subject 
If  any  part  of  it  should  seem  to  differ  too  much  from 
the  received  opinion,  the  difference  has  not  arisen  from 
the  desire  of  novelty,  but  is  the  result  of  patient  and 
impartial  examination. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  arrangement 
and  division  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  especially  of 
the  verb,  was  formed  in  a  barbarous  age,  and  under  cip- 
cumstences  little  favourable  to  such  an  analysis :  that 

VOL.  I.  2  I 
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it  has  either  continued  down  to  the  present  age  without 
alteration;  or,  if  any  alteration  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  chiefly'  in  the  grammars  of  modem  languages, 
with  a  want  of  attention  to  general  principles,  and  ofieo 
in  a  very  capricious  and  precarious  manner.  Hence, 
though  the  principles  of  language  must  be  nearly  in- 
variable, there  hais  arisen  the  signal  inconvenience,  that 
the  ^-ammafs  of  the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages are  very  different  in  their  divisions  and  terms ; 
that  their  mutual  correspondence  has  not  been  distinctly 
stated  ;  and  that  the  learner  has  been  confounded  with 
a  multiplication  of  names,  sometimes  inadequate,  and 
often  erroneous. 

In  explaining  my  opinions  of  the  Latin  verb,  I  shall, 
therefore,  partly  explain  both  the  English  and  the 
Greek :  because  the  exact  correspondence  of  three  Ian* 
guages  will  much  confirm  the  accuracy  of  any  distinc- 
tion applied  to  them,  and  their  comparison  will  illus- 
trate them  all. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  elementary  grammars 
of  languages  in  general  should  be  formed  on  common 
principles,  and  explained  in  common  terms ;  so  thtt 
the  learner  might  be  saved  the  embarrassmeiit  which 
arises  from  so  many  varieties. 

In  considering  the  verb,  I  shall  bairely  name  those 
parts  upon  which  t  have  no  particular  observation. 

The  verb  is  the  part  of  speech  ^  wliich  the  mind  ex- 
presses its  judgement  on  persons  or  things  of  which  the 
noun  is  the  name.  In  the  verb  we  consider  its  ooiijuga- 
tion,  i.  e.  voice,  mode,  tense,  number,  person.  All  these 
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distinctions  are  indicated  by  alterations  of  the  verb^ 
which,  as  well  as  the  different  changes  in  the  declen- 
sions of  substantives,  to  express  gender^  number,  and 
case,  were  by  the  early  grammarians  called  case^. 

Verbs  have  four  conjugations,  as  in  Greek;  one  sim- 
ple, three  contracted. 

Verbs  have  two  voices,  the  active  and  passive :  but 
originally  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ^^form 
and  the  sense  of  the  voices  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Hence  in 
Greek,  what  is  called  the  middle  sense,  i.  e.  a  reflected 
sense,  which  often  coincides  with  the  active,  was  per- 
haps the  original,  and  always  remained  a  common  sense 
of  the  passive  ^rm :  and  in  Latin  we  have  deponents 
with  a  passive  form  and  active  sense  :  and  the  partici- 
ple in  duSj  and  the  verbal  substantive  from  the  passive 
participle  in  us,  are  often  used  in  an  active  sense. 

Active  verbs,  which  take  an  accusative  case,  are 
called  transitive ;  others  intransitive  or  neuter. 

Verbs  have  three  personal  modes ;  the  indicative, 
the  subjunctive  or  conjunctive,  the  imperative.  The 
indicative  asserts  something  as  a  definite  fact  or  truth : 
The  subjunctive  assumes  it  as  contingent  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  or  something  external ;  and  hence 
dependent  upon  the  principal  verb,  or  reciprocally  de- 
pendent :  The  imperative  commands,  or  earnestly  en- 
treats. 

There  is  not  in  any  language  an  optative  or  poten- 
tial mode  distinct  from  the  subjunctive :  what  are  so 
called,  are  only  peculiar  usages  of   he  subjunctive. 

2i2 
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For  instance,  the  optative  is  the  subjunctive  past  in  a 
contingent  hypothetical  sentence,  with  the  correspond- 
ing conditional  sentence  understood ;  hence  in  Greek 
it  is  always  used  without  &.  What  is  called  the  op- 
tative future  is  the  indicative  future  past;  and  the 
other  tenses  said  to  be  of  the  optative  mode,  are  the 
past  tenses  of  the  subjunctive. 

There  are  two  impersonal  modes:  the  infinitive, 
which  combines  the  government  of  the  verb  with  the 
construction  of  the  noun  substantive ;  and  the  parti- 
ciple, which  combines  the  government  of  the  verb  with 
the  construction  of  the  noun  acyective  :  they  may  be 
called  the  verb  or  mode  substantive,  and  verb  or  mode 
adjective. 

The  tenses  of  verbs  distinguish  (1)  the  time  of  the 
action  :  (2)  the  state  of  the  action. 

(1)  The  time  of  the  action  may  be  (1)  present :  (2) 
past :  (3)  future  present :  (4)  future  past 

(2)  Th^  state  of  the  action  may  be  (1)  indefinite 
(aorist) :  (2)  imperfect:  (3)  perfect 

Hence  there  are  twelve  distinctions  of  time,  W^ich, 
by  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  may  all  be  accurately  ex- 
pressed in  English,  but  are  variously  defective  and  sup- 
plied in  other  languages* 

The  indicative  has  all  the  tenses :  the  subjunctive 
cannot  have  a  future  :  the  imperative  neither  Aitnre 
nor  past :  the  infinitive  and  participle  have  the  same 
form  for  the  present  and  past. 

By  the  termination  of  a  verb  we  understand  the  part 
which  is  altered  in  conjugating :  by  the  penultima,  the 
syllable  before  the  termination. 
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The  si^mi^e  conjugation  has  the  indteative  piesent 
in  o  or  idy  the  infinitive  present  in  ere. 

The  first  contracted  has  5  (for  ad),  are  :■  the  second! 
eoj  ere :.  the  third  iS,  ire. 

The  principal  tenses  are  those  which  cannot  be  known 
to  exist  but  by  authority,  and  from  them  the  secondary 
tenses  are  formed,  which  may  always  be  s^pposed^  when, 
the  principal  are  known.. 

The  principal  tenses  in  Latin  are  the  indicative  pre^ 
sent  imperfect  and  present  perfect,,  and  the  passive  par-^ 
ticiple  present  perfect. 

These  tenses  are  formed  with  much  ai^arent  irre- 
gularity; which,  however,  for  the  most  part  may  be  re-^ 
duced  to  a  few  principles.. 

Fbrmaiion  of  the  Indicative  Present  Perfect. 

I.  0,  or  the  tennioation,  is  changed  into  i ; 

1.  With  the  penultima  unehanged.. 

2..  With  the  vowel  of  Ibe  penultima  changed  and 
lengthened,  and  ite  final  consonants  omitted  or  trans^ 
posed. 

3.  With  the  vowel  of  the  penultima  changed  but  not 
lengthened,  the  final  consonants  omitted,  and  the  first 
consonants  and  vowel  or  e,  prefixed*. 

IL  The  termination  is  changed  into  ^: 

1.  With  the  preceding  consonant  unchanged.. 

2*  Omitted  or  changed  into  s,  especially  if  a  dental; 
mute. 

3.  Coalescing  into  j*,  if  a  guttural  mute. 
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III.  0,  or  the  termination,  is  changed  into  vi  : 

1,  If  a  vowel  precedes  ri,  it  is  lengthened. 

2.  If  a  consonant,  i  is  changed  into  u. 

I.  and  II.  are  most  usual  with  simple  verbs:  III.  with 
CQUtracted  verbs. 

The  general  intention  seems  to  be  that  of  distinguish- 
ing the  perfect  by  lengthening  or  changing  the  penul- 
tima. 

Formation  of  the  Passive  Participle  Perfect. 

It  is  formed  from  the  indicative  present  perfect  by 
adding  tus  : 

1.  With  the  original  vowel  of  the  penultima  restored. 

2.  With  the  reduplication  rejected. 
3»  V  OT  u  formative  is  omitted. 

4.  i  is  omitted ;  and  if  a  vowel  precede,  it  is  length- 
ened. 

5.  If  a  dental  mute  precede,  it  coalesces  with  /  into 
ss  ;  if  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  into  s. 

Note :  The  principal  parts  of  verbs  in  sco  are  formed 
as  if  sc  were  omitted  in  the  present 

A  list  of  irregular  verbs  is  given  in  the  Grammar, 
and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  it :  otherwise  we 
might  easily  arrange  the  verbs  upon  these  principles, 
and  show  that  the  anomalies  are  few.  They  may  be 
naturally  accounted  for  on  two  principles  : 

(1)  Sometimes  verbs  seem  anomalous  because  their 
principal  parts  are  formed  upon  the  analogy  of  some 
imagined  present. 
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(2)  They  are  varied  to  avoid  the  similarity  which 
might  arise  in  the  parts  of  two  different  verbs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  secondary  tenses  are  formed 
from  the  principal,  and  the  contracted  from  the  simple 
verb,  will  appear  from  the  following  scheme  of  the  coiir 
jugations :  b,  p,  s,  v,  in  conjugating,  seem  ioaerted  Hi- 
stead  of  the  digamma^  to  prevent  hiatus. 

Note :  The  long  vowd,  when  long  by  liie  cooJHgp* 
tion,  is  so  marked. 

ACTIVE   VOICE. 

iadicatijre  Mode. 

Promt  ImferfecU 

Sifiguisn:^  Plural. 

Simple.       o  or  ao,  is,  it.  imus,  itis,  unt  or  iunt^ 

1  Conlr*      5  (ao),  as,  at.  amus,  atis,  ant. 

2  Contr.      e5,  es,  et.  emus,  etis,  ent. 

3  Contr.      w,  is,  it;  imus,  itis,  iunt^ 

Present  Perfect. 

t8.  i,  isti,  it.  imus,  istis,  erunt  or  ere. 

1  C.  avi. 

2  C.  evi. 

3  C.  ivi. 

Past  Imperfectyfrom  Present  Imperfect. 

S.         ebam,  ebas,  ebat.  '       ebamus,  ebatis,  ebant. 
iebam  &c. 

1  C.     abam  &c. 

2  C.     ebam  &c. 

3  C.     iebam  &c.  sometimes  ibam. 
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Past  Perfect,  J^om  Present  Perfect. 
Singular.  Plural 

enxRy  eras,  erat       eramus,  eratis,  erant 

Future  Present  Imperfect,  from  Present  Imperfect. 

S.  am,  e«,  «t  emus,  etis,  ent. 

iam  &c. :  anciently  eb5,  iebo. 

1  C.  abo,  abis,  abit  abimus,  abitis,  abunt 

2  C.  ebo  &c. 

8  C.  iam  &c. :  anciently  ibo. 

Future  Present  Perfect,  from  Present  Perfect. 
ero,  eris,  erit,  erimus,  eritis,  erint. 

Subjunctive  Mode. 

Present  Imperfect,  from  Indicative  Present  Imperfect. 

S.  am,  as,  at.  amus,  atis,  ant 

1  C.  em,  es,  et.  emus,  etis,  ent 

2  C.  earn,  eas  &c. 

3  C.  iam,  ias  &c. 

Present  Perfect,  from  Indicative  Present  Perfect. 
erim,  eris,  erit.  erimus,  eritis,  erint 

Past  Imperfect^  from  Indicative  Present  Imperfect. 

S.  erem,  eres,  etet         er^us,  eretis,  erent 

1  C.  arem,  ares  &c. 

2  C.  erem,  eres  &c. 

3  C.  irem,  ires  &c. 

Past  Perfect,  from  Indicative  Present  Perfect. 
issem,  i3ses,  isset.       issemus,  issetis,  issent 
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Imperative  Mode* 

Present  Imper/ecty/ram  Indicative  Present 
Imperfect. 
Singular.  Plural. 

S.  e  or  ito,  ito.  ite  or  itote,  unt5. 

1  C.  a  or  atOy  ato.  ate  or  at5te,  anto. 

2  C.  e  or  eto,  eto.  ete  or  et5te,  ento. 

3  C.  i  or  ito,  ito.  ite  or  itote,  iunto. 

Infinitive  or  Substantive  Mode. 

Present  and  Past  Imperfect^from  Indicative 
Present  Imperfect. 

S.  ere. 

1  C.  are. 

2  C.  ere. 

3  C.  ire. 

Present  and  Paa  P erf ect^  from  In^cative  Present 

Perfect. 

isse. 

Participle  or  Adjective  Mode. 

Present  and  Past  Imperfect^  from  Indicative 
Present  Imperfect. 
S.  ens,  entis;. 

1  C.  ans,  antis. 

2  C.  ens,  entis. 

3  G.  iens,  ientis. 

Future  Present  and  Past  Imperfect^  from  Passive 
Participle  Present  in  us. 
uru8« 
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PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Indicative  Mode. 

Present  Imperfect. 
Sitigular,  Plural. 

S.  or^ior^erisorereyitun  imur,  imini,  untur  or  iuutijur. 

1  C.  or,  aris  or  are^  atur.     amur,  amini,  antur. 

2  C.  or,  eris  or  ere,  etur.     emur,  emini,  entur. 

3  C.  or,  iris  or  Ire,  itur.      imur,  imini,  iuntur. 

P(ist  Imperfect. 
S.  ebar,  ebaris  or  ebamur,  ebamini,  ebantur. 

ebare,  ebatur. 
iebar  &c. 

1  C.  abar  &c. 

2  C.  ebar  &c; 

3  C.  iebar  &c. :  sometimes  ibar. 

Future  Present  Imperfect. 

S.  ar,  eris  or  ere,  etur.     emur,  emini,  entur. 
iar  &c. :  aacieutly 
ebor  or  lebor. 

1  C.  abor,  aberis  or  abimur,  abimini,  abuntur. 

abere,  abitur. 

2  C.  ebor  &c. 

3  C*  iar  &c. :  ancieiUly  ihor. 

Subjunctive  Mode. 
Present  Imperfect. 
S.  ar,  aris  or  are,  atur.     amur,  aminj^  antur. 
iar  &c. 

1  C.  er,  eris  or  ere,  etur.    etaur,  emini,  entujr. 

2  C.  ear  &c. 

3  C.  iar  &c. 
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•     Past  Imperfect. 
Singular.  Plural. 

S.  erer,  ereris  or  eremur,  eremini,  erentur. 

erere,  eretur. 

1  C.  arer  &c. 

2  C.  erer  &c. 

3  C,  irer&c. 

Imperative  Mode. 

Present  Imperfect. 
S.  ere  or  iter,  itor.      iminioriminoryuntororiuntor. 

1  C.  are  or  ator,  ator«      amini  or  aminor,  antor. 

2  C.  ere  or  etor,  etor.      emini  or  eminor,  entor. 

3  C.  ire  or  itor,  itor.        imini  or  iminor^  iunton 

Infinitive  or  Substantive  Mqde. 

Present  and  Past  Imperfecta 

S.  L 

1  C,  arL 

2  C.  en. 

3  C.  in- 

Participle  or  Adjective  Mode. 

Present  and  Past  and  Future  Present  and  Past 

Imperfect. 
S.  endus. 

1  C.  andus. 

2  C.  endus. 

3  C.  iendus. 


Present  and  Past  Perfect. 
S.  ituSy  tus  or  sus. 

1  C.  atus    *^ 

2  C.  etus      V  regularly,  but  often  otherwise. 

3  C.  Itus     J 
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The  tenses  of  the  passire  voice  are  formed  from 
the  correspondiAg  active  tenses;  and  those  tenses  which 
are  not  given  in  either  voice,  are  either  deficient,  or 
formed  by  the  participles  and  verb  sian. 


Simple  Form  of  the  English  Verb. 

Active  indicative  present  indefinite,  love. 
.    past    .        .     .  laved. 
Passive  participle  present        .       .  loved. 

From  these  parts,  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries,  the 
whole  verb  is  formed. 

Complete  forpi  of  the  English,  Latij^  and  Greek  verbs, 
active  and  passive. 

Prindpal  Parts. 
English — 

(1)  Active  indicative  present  indefinite. 

(2)  .         .        .         .     past 

(3)  Passive  participle  present  . 

Latin — 
(1)  Active  indicative  present  imperfect 

(2) perfect 

(3)  Passive  participle  present  perfect 

Greek — of  every  Voice  and  Form. 

(1)  Indicative  present  imperfect. 

(2)  .     .     •     .  future  present  imperfect 

(3)  .     •     .     .  past  indefinite. 

(4)  .     .     .     ,  present  perfect 
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IiKlicative  Mode. 


Present  Indefinite. 

Sing.  1.  Love,  do  love,  am  loved. 

2.  Lovest,  dast  love,  art  loved. 

3.  Loveth  or  loves,  doth  or  doeslorey  is  loved. 
Plur.  1.  Love,  do  love,  are  loved. 

2.  Love,  dl7  love,  are  loved. 

3.  Love,  do  love,  ere  loved. 

Present  Imperfect. 

Sing.  1.  ilm  loving,  ^etiigr  loved. 

2.  Art  loving,  being  loved. 

3.  Is  loving,  being  loved* 
Plur.  1.  Are  loving,  being  loved. 

2.  ilre  loving,  Mug*  loved. 

3.  Are  loving,  being  loved. 

Present  Perfect. 

Sing.  L  .Have  loved,  been  loved. 

2.  ^fl^/  loved,  been  loved. 

3.  jKi^A  or  has  loved,  Aee»  loved. 
Plur.  I.  Have  loved,  /Jcew  lov^d* 

2.  ^a&e  loved,  iee»  loved. 

3.  Have  loved,  deen  loved. 

Indef. 

Imperf.  Amo,  amor. 

P(wy.  Amavi,  amatus  sum  or  fui. 

Indef. 

Imperf.  TirrM,  rvmofuu. 
Perf.  7^^,  rtrvTff,  rhtffifAM. 
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Past  Indefinite. 

Sing.  1.  Loved,  did  love,  was  loved. 

2-  Lovedst,  didst  love,  wast  loved. 

3.  Loved,  did  love,  was  loved. 
Plur.  L  Loved,  rfiWlove,  t«?ere  loved. 

2.  Loved,  rfirf  love,  were  loved. 

3.  Loved,  Jirf  love,  were  loved. 

Pa^<  imperfect. 

Sing.  L  PFa*  loving,  being  loved. 

2.  Ww/  loving,  being  loved. 

3.  TFa*  loving,  ieingr  loved, 
Plur.  L  Were  loving,  being  loved. 

2.  Fere  loving,  tow^  loved. 

3.  Were  loving,  being  loved. 

Past  Perfect. 

Sing.  L  -ffflrf  loved,  been  loved. 

2.  //tfrf*/  loved,  been  loved. 

3.  -Kofrf  loved,  been  loved. 
Plur.  1 .  Had  loved,  Aeen  loved. 

2.  Had  loved,  Aeen  loved. 

3.  Had  loved,  ieew  loved. 

/iMfe/ 

Imjperf  Amabam,  amabar. 

Perf  Amaveram,  amatus  eram  or  fiieram. 

InA^.  h^Afth  *"^o'' ;  rrt^an^  rrvmi^r^* ;  tTWf8i|y,  *ru»i|i'' 

Imperf.  rrwrroif,  irwrr^ixijv. 

Per/'.  4rrrwf fiv,  iriTUirfiv,  h-trvf*^* . 
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Future  Present  Indefinite. 

Sing.  1.  Shall  love,  Ae  loved. 

2.  Wilt  love,  be  loved. 

3.  Will  love,  be  loved. 
Plur.  1.  Shall  \ovey  Ac  loved. 

2.  Will  love,  Ae  loved. 

3.  Will  love,  Ae  loved. 

Future  Present  Imperfect.  , 

Sing.  1.  Shall  belaying,  being  lored. 
2.   W7//  Atf  loving^  being  loved. 
&c.  &c. 

Future  Present  Perfect. 

Siiig.  1.  Shall  have  loved,  Aeeii  loved. 
2.   TFif/*  Aflrt?e  loved,  Aecn  loved* 
&c.  &c. 

Note.    The  auxiliaries  shall,  will,  8fC.  are  often 
omitted. 

Indef  .... 

Imperf.  Amabo,  amabor. 

Perf  Amavero,  amattis  ero  ot  fuero. 

Ind^.  .  .  •  rvfAj^-ofUM,  tT/gr^o^toi. 
Imperf.  7^i(ro0,  tut»  ;  rtntro/xai,  ruirou/A«i. 
JPfj^.     .     .     .     rrft^fUKi* 

Future  Past  Indefinite. 
Sing.  1.  Should  \oy^,  Ae  loved. 

2.  Wouldst  love,  Ac  loved« 

3.  n^bti/i/  love,  be  loved. 
Plur.  1.  Should  love^  Ae  loved. 

2.  TFomW  love,  Ac  loved. 

3.  Would  love,  Ac  loved* 
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Future  iPast  Imperfect. 

Sing.  1.  Should  be  lovingy  being  loved. 
2.  Wouldst  be  loving,  being  loved. 
&c.  &c. 

Future  Past  Perfect. 

Sing.  1.  Should  have  lovedj  been  loved. 
2.  Wouldst  have  lovedi  bsen  loved. 

Indef 

Imperf  Amaturus  eram ;  futuram  erat  ut  amarem, 

ut  amarer. 
Perf.  Futuram  erat  ut  amavisseiD,  ut  amatos  es- 

sem  or  fuissem. 

Indef.     ...    Tufftio-o/ftiiir,  rmnt^o/fcipf. 
Imperf.  7\{i)f«fpy  rvroifu ;  iTnpQ/fti|y^Ttnr»ijfH|y* 
Perf     .     .     .    rffrvipo(tx*i|y. 

Subjunctive  Mode* 

Present  Indefinite. 

Sing.  1.  ShaUj  will,  may,  can  love,  be  loved. 
2.  Shalt,  wilt,  mayst,  canst  love,  be  loved. 

Present  Imperfect. 

Sing.  1.    Shall,  will,  may,  can  be  loving,  being 
loved. 
2.    Shalt,  wilt,  mayst,  canst  be  loving,  being 
loved. 

&c.  &c. 
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Present  Perfect. 
Sing.  1.  Shall^  willy  majfy  can  {have  loved,  ieew  loved.] 
2.  Shalty  wiltj  maysty  canst  [have  loved,   been 
loved.] 

&c.  &c. 

Note.  Shally  will,  may,  can^  are  often  omitted. 

Indef. 

Imperf.  Amem,  amer. 

Perf.  Amaverim,  amatus  sim  or  fuerim. 

Indef.  T&^oi,  rwreo ;  w^mfMUf  rvweofSM ;  ru^dcp,  rvwa. 

Imperf.  T^m-eo,  ruwrmpMi. 

Perf.  Tervfo^,  rtruirw,  TsrvfAfMVOf  w. 

Past  Indefinite. 
Sing.  1.  Should,  would,  might,  could  love,  be  loved. 

2.  Shouldst,  wouldst,  mightst,  couldst  love,  be 
loved. 

&c.  &c. 

Past  Imperfect. 

Sing.  1.  Should,  would,  might,  could  be  loving,  being 
loved. 
2.  Shouldst,  wouldst,  mightst,  couldst  be  loving, 
beir^  loved. 

&c.  &c. 

Pdf^/  Perfect. 
Sing.  1.  Should,  would,  might,  could  [have  loved,  Aew 
loved.] 
2.  Shouldst,  wouldst,  mightst,  couldst  [have  loved, 
been  loved.] 

&c.  &c. 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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Indef. 

/«,;,er/  Amarem.  amarer. 

Perf.  Amaviasem,  amatus  essem  or  fuissem. 

Imperf.  Tv*toi/m^  rinrrolfMiv. 
Perf,  Tervfoifi^if  rervfji^fji^ivos  fSijv. 

This  is  properly  the  whole  subjunctive,  all  the  tenses 
of  which  have  a  contingent  and  future  sense.  But  there 
is  a  species  of  subjunctive,  when  a  past  action'  is  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  present  time. 

Indef.  Shoukly  tvould,  mighty  could  have  loved,  been 
loved. 

Imperf.  Shouldj  would,  mighty  could  have  been  loving, 
being  loved. 

Perf.  Shouldy  wouldy  mighty  could  have  loved,  beeti 
loved,  i.  e.  finished  loving,  &c. 

Latin — Subjunctive  past  perfect. 

Greek — Indicative  past  indefinite. 

.  imperfect. 
.  perfect. 
It  is  further  necessary  to  explain  what  tenses  are  used 
in  hypothetical  and  conditional  sentences :  e.  g.  if  he 
went  (hyp.),  I  should  go  (cond.).  They  are  certain 
when  they  refer  to  a  single  and  certain  event :  contin- 
gent when  they  refer  to  an  event  which  is  possible  once 
or  often. 

.   Certain  Hypothetical.  Certain  Cofiditional. 

Present  Present 

E.  L.  G.  Indie,  fut  pres.  Indie,  fut.  pres. 
Past  Past. 

E.  L.  G.  Indie,  fut  past.  Indie,  fut.  past 
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Contingent  Hypothetical. 
Present. 
E.  L.  Subj.  pres. 
G.  Subj.  pres.  with.  ar. 

Past  or  Future. 
E.  L.  Subj.  past. 
G.  Subj.  past  without  av. 

Past  with  reference  to 
Present. 
E.  Indef.  had  loved,  beeti 

loved. 
Imperf.  had  been  loving, 

being  loved. 
Perf.  hadlovedy  been  loved, 

i.  e.Jinished  loving,  &c. 

L.  Indef.       .... 
Imperf.  . 

Perf.  amavissem,  amatus 
esaem  or  fuissem. 

Without  aV. 
Gr  Indie,  past  indef.  . 
.  imperf. 
.  perf 


Contingent  Conditional. 

Presesit. 
Subj.  pres. 
Subj.  pres.  with  w. 

Past  or  Future. 
Subj.  past. 
Subj.  past  with  av. 

Past  with  reference  to 
Present. 

Shouldj    would,  &c.  have 

loved,  been  loved. 
Should,   would,  &c.   have 

been  loving,  being  loved. 
Should,  would,    &c.   have 

loved,  been  loved,  i.  e. 

finished  loving. 


Amavissem,  amatus  essem 
or  fuissem. 

With  &v. 
Indie,  past  indef. 
.  imperf. 
.  perf. 


Hypothetical  and  conditional  sentences  are  recipre- 
cally  dependent  or  mutually  suppose  each  other :  they 
do  not  always  exactly  correspond  as  in  the  scheme,  but 
are  changed  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  author* 
In  particular,  the  contingent  hypothetical  is  very  com- 
monly followed  hy  the  definite  conditional. 

2  K  2 
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The  particle  &9  and  its  ccrnipounds  is  always  con- 
strued with  a  verb :  but  never  except  in  a  hypothetical 
or  conditional  sentence,  and  with  no  other  personal 
modes  or  tenses  than  those  mentioned  above :  never 
with  the  future  of  any  mode. 

"*  Ay  is  not  used  with  the  personal  modes  in  a  sentence 
of  any  other  form,  nor  with  the  impersonal  modes:  un- 
less they  can  both  be  resolved  into  a  hypothetical  or 
conditional  sentence  with  a  personal  mode  and  tense, 
in  which  &¥  should  be  used* 

What  is  falsely  called  the  optative  mode,  is  the  use 
of  the  past  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mode  in  a  hypo- 
thetical sentence,  the  conditional  being  suppressed,  to 
express  a  wish.  In  which  usage  it  is  evident  that  wt 
must  be  omitted. 

Imperative  Mode. 
Present  Indefinite. 

Sing.  2.  Love  thou,  or  do  thou  love;  be  thou  loved, or 
do  thou  be  loved.  , 

3.  Love  he,  do  he  love ;  be  he  loved,  do  he  be  loved. 
Plur.  2.  Love  you,  do  you  love ;  be  you  love  ,  do  you 
be  loved. 
3.  Love  they ;  do  they  love,  be  they  loved,  do  they 
be  loved. 

Present  Imperfect. 

Sing.  2.  Be  thou  loving,  do  thou  be  loving ;  be  thou 
being  loved,  do  thou  be  being  loved. 
&c.  &c. 
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Present  Perfect. 

Sing.  2.  Have  thou  loved,  do  thou  have  loved ;  have 
thou  iee?}  loved,  do  thou  A^zt;e  &ee/2  loved. 
&c.  &c. 

Note :  The  pronouns  thouy  he^  &c.,  are  often  omitted. 

Indef.        ... 
Imperf.  Ama,  amare. 

InAtf.  Ttf^^y^  iwf ;  rv^at,  rwov ;  rufftrri,  tV)n|Ti. 
Imperf.  Tim,  iwrrov. 
Perf.  Tirvfty  rirum,  r^nnfro. 

Infinitive  or  Substantive  Mode. 

Present  and  Past. 

Indef.  To  love,  Ae  loved. 
Imperf.  To  be  loving,  being  loved. 
Perf.  To  have  loved,  been  loved. 

Imperf.  Amare,  amari. 

Perf  Amavisse,  amatus  esse  or  fuisse. 

Indef.  Ttf^m,  rtnrfiv ;  ri^et^tm,  tvtialeu  $  ruf (limiy  ruv^M* 

Imperf.  Turrttf,  rvm^M. 

Perf.  Tnvfhai,  Trrvwivai,  riru^Ai. 

Future  Present  and  Past. 

Indef  To  be  about  to  love,  be  loved. 
Imperf  To  be  about  to  be  loving,  being  loved. 
Perf  To  be  about  to  have  loved,  been  loved. 

Note  :  To  be  about  is  often  omitted. 
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Ifukf. 

Imperf.  Amaturus  esse,  amatum  iri :  futurum  esse  or 

fore  ut  ameiDy  amarem  ;  ut  amer,  amarer. 
Per/,  Futurum  esse  or  fore  ut  amaverim,  amaviss^n; 

ut  amatus  sim,  amatus  essem. 

Indef. rufft^o-flofau,  rvviia'saioiu 

Imperf.  Tv^iVf  rwmv ;  rvine^cUf  rvwii^rtM, 
Perf, Tertrino'iou, 

Participle  or  Adjective  Mode. 
Present  and  Past. 

Indef.  Loving,  loved,  or  }mng  loved. 
Imperf.  Loving,  being  loved. 
Perf.  Having  loved,  been  loved, 

Indef. 

Imperf  Amans,  amandus. 

Perf  .  amatus. 

Indef.  Tvifogy  rvFitm ;  rrt^^&fMn;^  rvir6iMsifo$ ;  ru^V,  rmnlf. 
Imperf.  Tvitroov,  rvrriiisws. 
Peff.  Tervfisy  TfTVWcoj,  reni/xfit^yof . 

Future  Present  and  Past. 

Indef  Being  about  to  love,  be  loved. 
Imperf.  Being  about  to  be  loving,  being  loved. 
Perf  Being  about  to  have  loved,  been  loved. 

Note  :  Being  is  often  omitted. 

Indef 

Imperf  Amaturus,  amandus. 
Perf 

Indef.    .     .     .  rvfttfi-ifuevoi,  Twn^ofuvo^. 
Imperf.  Tv^anf,  rwrav ;  timJ/o/xwoj,  Ti«rouf*«wf. 
Perf,     .     .     .  TfTiw^rfftevof. 
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The  indefinite  qt  other  tenses  which  are  wanting  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  mostly  supplied  by  the  corre- 
sponding tenses  of  the  same  time  :  and  the  present 
perfect  in  English,  Latin  and  Greek,  often  coincides 
with  the  past  indefinite.  In  those  tenses  where  sum 
or  fui,  eram  or  fueram  may  be  used ;  the  former  are 
far  the  most  usual,  the  latter  are  seldom  used  but  by 
the  poets. 

The  English  and  Latin  participles  are  much  used, 
and  sometimes  the  Greek,  to  form  the  various  tenses  of 
the  other  modes.  But  all  the  participles  may  be  used 
with  all  the  tenses  of  am,  mm,  or  u(m. 

The  Latin  participle  in  dus  cannot  be  certainly  as- 
signed either  to  the  present  or  future  tense.  It  is  used 
with  a  present  sense,  only  in  one  particular  manner, 
which  will  soon  be  mentioned  :  and  rarely,  never  with 
wmj  in  a  simply  future  sense.  Its  most  common  sense 
is  that  of  necessity ;  e.  g.  amandus  est,  he  is  to  be  or 
might  to  he  loved. 

The  infinitive  mode  combines  the  noun  substantive 
and  verb.  ^  In  Greek  it  is  used  as  a  subject  nominative 
or  an  object  accusative,  generally  without  an  article  : 
it  is  also  used  as  a  noun  of  all  cases,  but  generally  with 
an  article.  In  Latin  it  is  used  as  a  subject  nominative 
or  object  accusative,  and  sometimes  in  other  cases  :  but 
more  commonly  there  is  substituted  for  it  in  other  cased, 
and  in  the  accusative  after  a  preposition,  the  neuter 
gender  of  the  participle  in  dus  used  as  a  substantive, 
called  a  gerund,  and  governing  the  cases  of  its  verb  : 
or  when  the  verb  governs  an  accusative,  instead  of  the 
gerund  the  participle  in  dus  is  used,  agreeing  with  the 
substantive  then  put  in  the  case  of  the  gerun4*     For 
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the  accusative  afier  verbs  of  motion,  and  for  the  abla- 
tive after  adjectives,  the  accusative  and  ablative  of  the 
verbal  substantive  in  us  of  the  fourth  declension,  of 
which  the  nominative  is  or  would  be  the  same  as  the 
participle  in  tsSy  are  used  and  called  supines. 

Note :  The  gerunds  and  supines  are  also  used  other- 
wise as  verbal  substantives. 

In  English  the  infinitive  is  used  for  the  subject  no- 
minative or  the  object  accusative :  but  the  other  cases 
of  the  infinitive  are  supplied  by  the  participles  ;  all  of 
which  may  be  used  as  substantives  in  any  case,  followed 
by  the  case  of  their  verbs  or  a  genitive :  in  the  same 
way  the  Greek  participles  neuter  singular  nominative 
are  sometimes  used  with  an  article,  as  substantives. 

Deponent  verbs  have  all  the  participles  active  and 
passive,  gerunds  and  supines. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  those  of  which  the  nominfir 
tive  is  habitually  omitted :  they  are  conjugated  in  the 
singular  third  person  throughout;  and  mostly  have 
passive  participles  in  the  neuter  gender  singular  no- 
minative, gerunds  and  supines. 

Such  expressions  as  aliquid  amatur  ah  eo,  somethii^ 
is  loved  by  him,  aliquid  amatur  ab  iis,  something  is 
loved  by  them,  were  equivalent  to  amat  he  loves,  anumt 
they  love  :  hehoe  by  the  ombsion  of  aiiquidy  a  mCy  a  ruh 
bisi  e^te^a  vobis,  ab  e9y  ab  cisy  amatur  was  used  imper- 
sonally to  denote  all  the  persons  of  amo  ;  amatum  est, 
to  denote  all  the  persons  of  amavi  &c. :  and  the  passive 
singular  third  person  of  transitive  verbs  generally  to 
denote  all  the  persons  of  the  corresponding  active 
tenses^pacticdbriy  when  not  foUowed  by  an  accusative 
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case,  i.  e.  used  ifaransitivdy.  The  same  usage*  was 
transferred  to  the  passive  singular  third  person  of  in- 
transitive verbs,  with  which  no  nominative  could  be 
used  or  understood.  Hence  intransitive  verbs  are  con- 
jugated and  used  as  impersonals  throughout  the  passive 
singular  third  person,  governing  the  case  of  their  active 
verb :  they  have  also  the  passive  infinitive,  and  the 
passive  participles  neuter  gender  singular  nominative 
in  um  only  (by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  transi* 
tive  verbs),  gerunds  and  supines.  It  is  thus  that  the 
passive  infinitive  future,  e.  g.  amatum  iri^  is  formed  by 
the  passive  infinitive  present  of  eo  used  as  above,  go- 
verning the  verbal  substantive  or  supine. 

Sometimefs  Greek  transitives  and  intransitives  are 
used  impersonally  in  the  same  manner. 

P.  145.  Present  perfects  in  flrt;i,et;i,it;i,m  (formative), 
and  the  tenses  thence  derived,  admit  a  syncope  (1)  of 
V  only,  (2)  of  v  and  the  vowel  which  follows  it 

Those  in  tft;i,  evi  and  (w/,  admit  but  the  second  Sjmcope, 
and  only  in  the  singular  second  person,  the  plural  se- 
cond and  third  persons  of  the  indicative  present  per- 
fect, but  in  all  the  persons  of  the  tenses  thence  derived. 

Those  in  ivi  admit  the  first  throughout;  but  the  se- 
cond only  when  v  is  followed  by  is. 

Note :  This  syncope  is  unusual  when  the  third  per- 
son phiral  ends  in  ere,  as  amavere  &c. 

Those  in  i  sometimes  omit  is ;  as  extinxti  for  ex- 
tinxisti,  extinxem  for  extinxissem,  surrexe  for  sur- 
rexisse. 

P.  147.     Though  in  the  following  conjugations  the 
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sbort  vowel  is  sometimes  marked,  yet,  properly,  it  is 
uimecessary  thus  to  distingnisb  any  but  the  long  vowels. 

In  expressing  the  English  of  the  different  modes  and 
tenses,  the  original  has  been  followed ;  but  the  exact 
correspondence  is  better  explained  in  the  preceding 
account  of  the  verb  in  our  Additions. 

P.  152,  It  has  already  been  remarked,  perhaps  de- 
monstrated, that  neither  subjunctive  nor  imperative  ad- 
mits a  future  tense.  In  this  respect  the  original  is  er- 
roneous ;  nor  is  there  apparently  any  ground  for  the 
distinction  of  the  imperative  into  two  tenses,  which  the 
author  makes. 

P.  18  L  To  this  list  the  following  may  be  added : 

calvo,  calvi. 

clepo,  clepsi,  cleptum. 

conquinisco,  conquexi. 

demo,  demsi,  demtum. 

diapescoy  dispescui,  (dispescitum.) 

nexo,  nexui,  nexum. 

occulo,  occului,  occultum. 

promo,  promsi,  promtum. 

P.  198.  Some  of  the  participles  are  used  with  tenses 
of  the  verb  sum  to  supply  the  necessary  tenses  of  the 
verb ;  but  all  the  participles  may  be  used  with  all  the 
tenses  of  sum. 

P.  224.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  that 
the  participle  is  not  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  but  an 
impersonal  mode  or  form  ofthe  verb,  uniting  the  sense 
and  government  of  the  verb,  with  the  construction  of 
the  adjective :  just  as  the  infinitive  unites  the  sense  and 
government  of  the  verb  with  the  construction  of  the 
substantive. 
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P.  23 1  •  Extemplo  is  rather  derived  from  ex  and  tem- 
plum,  a  view  or  prospect,  so  used  by  Livy :  whence 
contemplor. 

P.  233.  Olim  means  at  some  time  past,  present,  or 
future. 

P.  237.  Prepositions  are  a  kind  of  adverbs,  so  called 
because  they  generally  precede  a  noun  of  a  determi- 
nate case.  Since  some  of  them  are  at  times  used  with- 
out their  case,  there  is  a  difference  amongst  gramma- 
rians as  to  their  number. 

Like  other  adverbs,  they  are  derived  from  nouns  or 
verbs  ;  in  their  first  sense  they  principally  distinguish 
place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  their  primitive 
signification,  from  which  the  others  naturally  arise. 


AmhyftooL  i^},  about,  on  both  sides. 

Com^  i.  e.  cum,  with,  in  company  with. 

DU  or  dif  from  the  Greek  }<i,  through, 
apart,  separately. 

Be^  back,  backwards,  again. 

Se,  separate,  apart,  asu^er. 

Ve  and  ne  have  no  apparent  resem- 
blance to  the  precedlo^^  nor  should  be 
called  prepositions. 

Ady  up  to,  to ;  close  to,  at 

Ajmdf  dose  to,  at,  with :  principally 
applied  to  persons. 

AnUf  from  kwriy  in  front  of,  before. 

Adversu$9  from  ad  and  vemu,  towards. 


Cis,  cUra,  on  this  side. 

CSrcOt  drcumt  drcUerf  fixnn  m^sus* 
about,  round. 

CorUra,  againstt  orer  against,  opposite 
to. 

Sfgdy  towards. 

MirOy  from  e  or  ex^  without. 

Intra^  from  m,  witliin. 

Ivfrat  below. 

Inter,  between,  amongst 

Jwetoy  close  to,  with ;  next  to,  after. 

06,  in  the  way  of,  before,  for. 

Ana,  whence  penitiu,  within,  witliin 
the  power  of,  with ;  principally  of  per- 
sons. 


Per,  thrott^^ 

Pane,  bdiind :  of  place  only. 

Potf,  behind,  after. 

Prmter,  beside,  i.  e.  not  in^  except; 
past,  before. 

Prope,  propter,  near,  nigh. 

Secus,   secundum,  from    seputr,  se- 
cond to,  next  to,  after,  accordmg  to. 

Trtau,  beyond. 

Venue,  from  verto,  towards. 
'    Ultra,  beyond. 

A,  ab,  abs,  from,  away  fipom ;  by. 

Ahtgue,  from,  without 

Gam,  privily,  unkiiown  to. 

Coram,  before,  in  face  of. 

Cum,  with,  together  with. 

De,  from,  down  from ;  ct,  concerning. 

E,  ex,  out  of,  of,  from. 

PnB,  before,  in  preference  to. 

Pro,  before,  for. 

SSne,  without 

Tenus,  up  to,  as  far  as. 

In,  into,  in. 

SiUf,  tubter,  under,  beneath. 

Suj}er,  sujmi,  ehove,  over,  beyond. 

Usque,  even  to. 

Paiam,  openly,  in  presence  of. 

Proeul,  far  ott,  ftr  from. 

Simuly  perhaps  from  similis,  at  a  like 
or  same  time  or  place,  together  with. 
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In  the  prepositions  whkh  ara  used  ftdverbitlly,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  with  care  the  case  which  they 
govern  as  prepositions^  from  the  case  which  follows 
them  as  adverbs. 

P.  251.  Conjunctions  are  a  particular  kind  of  ad- 
verbs, so  called  because  they  determine  the  connexion 
of  sentences  :  but  as  some  of  them  are  also  used  as 
mere  adverbs,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  their  number. 

P.  257.  Since  language  is  the  expression  of  human 
thought,  it  must  contain  simple  and  uniform  means  of 
expressing  the  same  modifications  of  thought  The 
changes  in  declension  and  conjugation  are  meant  to 
express  the  different  relations  of  nouns  and  verbs :  there 
will  therefore  be  in  them  an  analogy  of  means  for  ac- 
complishing this  end.  The  varieties  which  arise  are 
either  from  an  attempt  to  effect  the  change  proposed 
without  destroying  harmonious  sound,  or  from  follow- 
ing the  analogy  of  a  different  declension  or  conjugation 
suggested  by  some  apparent  resemblance,  or  to  distin- 
guish words  which  would  otherwise  be  alike.  Since 
such  varieties  do  exist,  it  would  be  wrong  in  instances 
of  an  anomalous  kind  to  suppose  an  ob8<dete  but  ana- 
logical theme. 

P.  258.  Every  word  has  an  original  and  invariable 
sense,  which  it  is  most  important  to  know.  From  this 
primitive  and  original  sense  tiie  secondary  and  figura- 
tive senses  are  derived.  This  sense  must  be  found  by 
separating  compound  words  into  their  simple  parts ; 
tracing  derivative  words  to  their  roots ;  and  resolving 
compound  ideas  or  notions  into  their  simple  parts. 
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Since  tbe  Latin  and  Qreek  are  distinct  branolied  of  the 
same  original  language,  the  sense  of  a  Latin  word  nuist 
often  be  traced  from  the  Greek. 

The  original  and  essential  parts  of  speech  in  every 
language,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  the  noun 
and  verb  :  the  noim  is  the  name  of  any  simple  or  com- 
plex idea  or  notion;  the  verb  is  the  word  by  which 
the  mind  expresses  its  judgement  upon  the  ideas, 
which  the  noun  denotes.  The  other  parts  of  speech 
are  derived  from  these,  and  are  abridged  modes  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  meaning,  which  might  be  expressed 
more  at  length  by  them.  This  truth  fonns  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  Home  Tooke's  'E«a  Trsfoswa,  who  claims 
it  as  a  discovery  of  his  own ;  though  it  seems  indicated 
by  the  names  opofia  and  pSy/xa,  nomen  and  verbum^  is  im- 
plied in  Aristotle's  treatise  Tgft  *Ef/xjywia^,  has  always 
been  the  theory  of  the  Oriental  grammarians,  and  in 
later  times  forms  the  basis  of  Hoogeveen's  work  on  the 
Greek  particles. 

P.  283.  Though  qui  is  often  used  without  any  an- 
tecedent pronominal  adjective,  its  proper  antecedent  is 
«>,  ea,  idy  &c. :  which  word  often  occurs  nearly  in  the 
sense  of  the  English  definite  article. 

P.  347.  The  proper  English  genitive  is  formed  by 
the  addition  of 's  to  the  nominative,  as  Caesar,  Caesar's : 
in  the  expression  of  Casar,  Caesar  is  the  accusative 
case :  the  former  of  these  expressions  answers  to  the 
Latin  genitive,  used  actively. 

P.  420.  The  writers  of  the  Port-Royal  Latin  Gram- 
mar contend  that?;iei7,  toa,  &c.,  after  interest,  refert,  are 
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feminine  singular  ablatives,  agreeing  with  gratia  or 
causa  understood,  and  governed  by  in  understood.  In 
proof  of  it  they  allege  the  following  passives;  Utrumve 
veniat,  nee  ne,  nihil  in  re  est  mea.  Plant. :  Si  in  re  est 
utrique  ut  fiant,  arcessi  iube,  Ter.  Andr.  3.  3  :  Etiam 
dotatis  soleo.  C.  quid  nostra  ?  Ph.  nihil,  Ter.  in 
Phorm. :  mea  istuc  nihil  refert,  tua  refert  gratia^ 
Plaut. 
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